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My  dear  Faraday, 

To  you  I  dedicate  this  atteodpt  to  place  aDiongst  the 
elements  of  science  the  great  discoveries  with  which  you  have 

adorned  this  prolific  age.     I  know  that  you  will  not  be  displeased 

« 

that  I  have  thought  them  capable  of  being  made  the  subject  of 
familiar  teaching. 

The  success  of  even  this  humble  effort,  should  I  not  fail  in 
my  purpose,  will  be  owing  to  you ;  for  to  your  kind  encourage- 
ment and  ever  ready  explanations  I  owe  the  facilities  which  I 
have  enjoyed  in  following  you  closely  in  your  splendid  career. 

I  must,  however,  be  careful  not  to  make  you  responsible  for 
too  much.  You  know  that  the  consequence  of  repeating  all 
your  experiments  has  been  that  I  have  myself  been  led  to  expe- 
riment ;  and  it  may  be  that  I  have  incorporated  with  your  views 
speculations  of  my  own  of  by  no  means  so  just  a  nature.  My 
unaffected  conviction  is,  that,  in  what  I  may  differ  from  you, 
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mine  will  bo  found  to  be  the  error,  while  yours  must  be  the  chief 
credit  in  what  we  may  agree. 

But  whatever  you  may  think  of  my  philosophy,  I  have  the 
happiness  to  feel  assured  that  you  will  not  lightly  regard  the 
sentiment  of  sincere  affection  with  which  I  subscribe  mvself, 

My  dear  Faraday, 

Your  faithful  Friend, 

J.  FREDERIC  DANIELL. 


PREFACE. 


The  origin  of  the  following  work  was  a  desire  to  present 
to  students  of  chemistry  an  elementary  view  of  the 
discoveries  of  Dr.  Faraday  in  Electrical  Science.  From 
the  very  first  publication  of  his  Ej?perimental  Researches 
in  Eledndtyy  I  have  felt  that  from  them  Chemical  Philo- 
sophy will  date  one  of  its  most  splendid  epochs;  and 
perceiving,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  results  bear  upon 
them  the  great  impress  of  natural  tniths,  namely,  that 
they  simplify  while  they  extend  our  views,  I  have,  from 
the  first,  availed  myself  of  them  in  my  instruction  to  my 
classes.  I  have  enjoyed  particular  advantages  in  doing 
this  from  the  kindness  of  the  discoverer,  for  in  every 
difficulty  which  arose,  he  has  assisted  me  with  his  expla- 
nation and  advice.  At  the  same  time,  when  consulted 
by  my  pupils  upon  the  best  mode  of  following  up  the 
oral  instruction  of  lectures  by  the  study  of  the  subject  in 
books,  as  they  must  do  who  intend  to  derive  benefit  from 
such  instruction,  I  have  been  greatly  at  a  loss  to  direct 
them. 
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The  successive  memoirs  of  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, who,  from  time  to  time,  communicates  his  views  as 
they  open  out  to  him  during  the  progress  of  his  disco- 
veries, must  necessarily  be  better  adapted  to  the  study  of 
the  proficient,  than  to  the  instruction  of  the  beginner; 
and  long  periods  of  time  often  elapse  before  the  facts 
which  they  record  find  their  places  in  general  systems. 

After  some  solicitation  and  much  hesitation,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  supply  a  want,  which,  I  was 
perpetually  reminded,  was  urgent,  and  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  likely  to  be  soon  supplied  from  any  other 
quarter. 

Upon  considering  the  best  mode  of  carrying  this 
design  into  execution,  I  became  convinced  that  the  great 
doctrine  of  "  Definite  Electro-chemical  Action,"  and  the 
laws  of  "  Electrolysis,"  could  not  be  simply  and  intelli- 
gibly stated  without  a  preliminary  notice,  on  the  one 
hand,  of  the  force  of  local  affinity  and  the  laws  of 
definite,  multiple,  and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical 
combination;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  force  of 
electricity  and  the  laws  of  electric  charge  and  discharge 
in  matter.  A  clear  description,  again,  of  the  action  of 
heterogeneous  particles  upon  each  other  requires  a  dis- 
tinction, which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to,  to 
be  drawn  between  Heterogeneous  Adhesion  and  Chemical 
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Affinity;  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  treat  of  Electricity, 
without  describing  the  phenomena  of  its  constantly^* 
associated  force  Magnetism. 

Thus,  I  was  gradually  led  to  include  in  my  plan  such 
a  preparatory  view  of  the  forces  which  may  be  said  to 
concur  to  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena,  as  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  student  to  master,  who 
aspires  to  comprehend  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry,  or 
any  thing  beyond  the  mere  manual  operations  of  practical 
chemistry. 

It  has  not  been  a  part  of  my  design  to  construct  a 
system  or  manual  of  chemistry :  several  excellent  works 
already  exist,  which  render  such  an  undertaking  quite 
unnecessary;  but  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  fol- 
lowing pages  may  be  considered  as  a  fit  preparation  for 
the  study  of  such  systems. 

In  executing  my  task,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  lead 
the  student  by  a  more  natural  method, — that  is,  more 
gradually  from  the  known  to  the  unknown — than 
that  which  is  generally  adopted  in  our  elementary 
books. 

In  short,  if  I  shall  be  deemed  to  have  failed  in 
simplifying   and   facilitating  the  student's   path  to  the 
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comprehensive  science  of  chemistry,  I  have  failed  in  the 
sole  object  of  my  undertaking. 

In  such  an  elementary  work,  I  have,  of  course,  freely 
made  use  of  the  labours  of  others,  and  I  regret  that  my 
limits  have  prevented  me  from  mentioning,  at  all  times, 
the  names  of  those  illustrious  philosophers,  either  living 
or  dead,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  observation  of 
phenomena,  and  the  fundamental  inductions  upon  which 
the  fabric  of  science  rests.  The  history  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  alone  would  fill  a  volume.  I  have,  however, 
subjoined  a  list  of  those  systematic  works  to  whose 
assistance  I  have  been  most  indebted. 


I  have  judged  it  best  in  the  arrangement  of  my 
work,  to  throw  all  the  graphic  illustrations  of  diagrams, 
or  other  figures,  into  the  form  of  notes ;  and  the  expla- 
nation and  etymology  of  scientific  terms,  of  words  of 
unfamiliar  use,  and  of  words  to  which  it  is  desirable  that 
the  student  should  attach  more  definite  ideas  than  are 
usually  suggested  by  common  parlance,  I  have  given 
in  a  Glossary.  The  principal  facts  and  reasoning  of  the 
text  will  thus  be  uninterru])ted  by  extraneous  matter, 
which,  however  important  as  a  subsidiary  means  of  ex- 
planation, might  often  confuse  the  steps  of  the  induc- 
tion; and  those  who  are  acquainted  Mith  the  terms 
employed,  will  not  be  delayed  by  definitions  which  they 
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do  not  need.  It  is,  however,  a  caution  which  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  every  student,  never  to  pass 
over  a  term  which  he  does  not  understand,  without 
seeking  its  explanation. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now,  to  acknowledge  my 
obligations  to  my  friends  and  colleagues.  Professor  Wheat- 
stone  and  Dr.  Todd,  for  their  great  kindness  in  under- 
going  the  disagreeable  labour  of  revising  and  correcting 
the  proof  sheets.  They  have  thereby  prevented  many 
errors,  which  would  otherwise  have  deformed  the  work. 


THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  LIST  OF  THE  WORKS  TO  WHICH  THE 
AUTHOR  HAS  BEEN  PRINCIPALLY  INDEBTED. 


Experimental  Researches  in  Electricity,  by  M.  Faraday,  D.C.L.,  published 
in  the  Phil,  TransactionSy  from  1831  to  1839.  Now  in  course  of  repub- 
lication, in  one  volume,  octavo. 
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Bart. 

History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences^  by  the  Rev.  William  Whewell,  B.D. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  CHEMISTRY. 


§  1.  Experience,  or  the  repeated  evidence  of  our  senses,  and 
the  irresistible  persuasion  of  the  mind,  that  ^^  like  causes  will  ever 
produce  like  efiects,^^  constitute  the  sound  foundation  of  natural 
knowledge. 

The  convictions  arising  from  these  impressions  have  directed 
the  intellect  of  man,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  stations,  to  control  the 
powers  which  have  been  imparted  to  the  material  universe  to  his 
own  advantage ;  the  maintenance  of  a  bare  existence  in  savage  life 
being  dependent  upon  them  no  less  than  the  polished  arts  of 
civilized  society.  It  is  strange,  however,  to  remark  how  long  a 
time  elapsed,  even  in  a  state  of  high  intellectual  culture,  before 
it  was  discovered  that  the  same  principles  which  teach  the  mere 
child  that  fire  will  bum,  that  water  will  flow,  and  that  a  moving 
stone  will  inflict  a  blow,  and  to  guide  his  conduct  accordingly, 
would  lead  to  that  higher  acquaintance  with  the  powers  of  nature, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  title  of  natural  philosophy.  The 
powers  of  reason  had  been  exercised  with  success  upon  abstract 
science  for  ages  before  the  voice  of  Bacon  proclaimed,  and  insisted 
earnestly  upon,  the  advantages  of  extending  experience  by  experi- 
ment, and  of  adopting  the  accurate  observation  of  phenomena^  as  the 
only  safe  guide  in  physical  investigations ;  but  from  the  moment 
that  this  course  was  entered  upon  by  the  patient  student  of  nature, 
natural  science  has  advanced  with  a  constantly  accelerating  progress, 
extending  the  power  of  mind  over  the  forces  pertaining  to  matter  in 
a  corresponding  degree. 

It  deeply  concerns  the  student  who  proposes  to  himself  to  enter 
upon  any  branch  of  such  investigations,  that  he  should  have  a  right 
perception  of  these  truths;  that  he  should  correctly  distinguish 
the  difference  between  abstract,  and  natural  science,  and  clearly 
perceive  the  road  along  which  his  course  must  tend. 

The  contrast  of  these  two  great  divisions  of  science  has  been 
forcibly  represented  by  one  of  the  living  masters  of  both.  "  A  clever 
man,^  Sir  John  Herschel  has  observed*,  ''shut  up  alone,  and 
allowed  unlimited  time,  might  reason  out  for  himself  all  the  truths 

*  HiB8CHBL*8  Discourse  on  Natural  FMlotoph§fy  p.  7^ 
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o{  mcUAematieSy  by  proceeding  from  those  simple  notions  of  space, 
and  number,  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself,  without  ceasing  to 
think ;  but  he  could  never  tell,  by  any  effort  of  reasoning,  what 
would  become  of  a  lump  of  sugar,  if  inunersed  in  water;  or  what 
impression  would  be  produced  on  the  eye  by  mixing  the  colours 
yellow  and  blue/' 

§  2.  Experience,  then,  must  be  his  guide;  not  the  mere 
passive  experience  of  observation,  but  the  active  experience  of  expe- 
riment :  that  is,  he  must  not  only  carefully  observe  phetwmma  as 
they  spontaneously  present  themselves  to  him  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  but  he  must  purposely  contrive  and  vary  circumstances, 
in  order  that  he  may  observe  them. 

To  personal  experience  he  must  also  add  the  well-attested 
experience  of  others ;  and  the  experience  of  past  ages,  as  well  as  of 
the  present ;  and  as  by  following  diis  course  the  generality  of  man- 
kind attain  to  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  matter 
as  ensures  their  comfortable  existence,  with  which  sensual  object 
they  are  content ;  so  he  has  but  to  persevere  in  the  same,  and  it  will 
lead  him  to  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the  order  of  creation,  which 
constitutes  science,  and  which  is  an  object  of  ambition  worthy  of 
a  rational  creature. 

The  immediate  wants  of  their  nature  early  taught  the  human 
race  to  direct  the  agency  of  heat  to  their  supply ;  and  the  accumu- 
lated experience  of  ages,  widely  diflbsed,  has  given  the  most  unre- 
flecting a  command  over  that  principle  which  strongly  contrasts 
with  the  general  ignorance  concerning  the  no  less  general  and 
powerful  principle  of  eUetridty^  the  very  existence  of  which  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  recognised  till  within  the  last  century. 
When  well-directed  observation  shall  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  all-pervading  power,  as  upon  the  former,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  indulge  too  sanguine  hopes  of  the  practical  advantages 
which  may  flow  from  such  extended  knowledge.  The  forces  of 
nature,  indeed,  are  the  powerful,  but  submissive,  servants  of  man  ; 
and  through  their  agency  he  has  been  endowed  with  a  subordinate 
power  of  creation ;  but  their  respective  actions  have  been  limited  by 
laws  which  cannot  be  transgressed ;  and  in  a  knowledge  of  these 
limits  consists  the  secret  of  their  application. 

S  S.  There  are  two  great  mistakes  which  are  commonly 
committed  by  those  who  enter  upon  a  systematic  course  of  physical 
inquiry ;  and  not  only  by  those  who  are  commencing,  but  by  those 
who  undertake  to  direct  such  studies :  the  fini  is^  the  neglecting  to 
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fonn  a  proper  connexion  with  previooaly  acquired  knowledge, — 
the  undervaluing  the  results  of  their  ordinary  experience  as  parts  of 
the  system, — as  the  first  rounds  of  that  intellectual  ladder  by  which 
they  aspire  to  scale  the  loftier  heights  of  philosophy :  and  the  second 
is,  the  substitution  of  names  for  things,— ^e  vague  acquirement  of 
certain  terms,  certain  forms  of  expression,  instead  of  a  real  under- 
standing of  objects  and  principles  to  which  they  have  been  applied : 
— -"  terms  of  ignorance,  and  of  superficial  contemplation,^  as  Lord 
Bacon  calls  them. 

The  process  may  be  repulsive  to  the  too  conmion  selfHBufficiency 
of  imperfect  knowledge,  but  when  invited  to  reflect  and  reason  upon 
the  simple  observations  of  childhood  (simple  indeed,  but  not  more 
easy  than  those  which  he  will  be  called  upon  pn^reasively  to  make), 
the  student  ought  to  feel  no  more  offence  than  when  in  the  outset 
of  his  geometrical  studies  he  is  referred  to  the  axioms,  or  self-evident 
truths,  that  *^  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another,^ 
and  '^  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  parts/  It  is  from  the  known 
that  he  must  ascend  to  the  unknown,  and  it  is  all-important  that 
he  make  his  footing  sure,  and  miss  no  step  by  the  way* 

i  i.  Something  more,  in  fiict,  is  necessary  than  the  mere 
observation  of  phenomena;  there  must  be  a  process  of  reflection 
upon  the  evidence  of  our  senses : — the  foundation  must  be  crowned 
with  a  superstructure  of  thought  and  reason. 

Professor  Whewell,  in  his  recent  Hutcry  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences^  has  accurately  remarked  '*',  that  **  two  things  are  requisite 
to  the  formation  of  science ; — ^facts  and  ideas ;  observation  of  things 
without,  and  an  inward  efibrt  of  thought ;  or,  in  other  words,  seme 
and  reason.  Neither  of  these  elements,  by  itself,  can  constitute  sub- 
stantial general  knowledge.**^  It  is  owing  to  a  defect  in  this  mental 
process  that  difierent  arts  have  often  attained  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  long  before  they  could  be  said  to  form  parts  of  a 
general  structure  of  science.  The  chemical  arts  of  glass-making, 
metallurgy,  dyeing,  and  many  others,  were  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  who,  probably,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
chemical  philosophy. 

The  aim  of  the  student  then  must  be  not  only  to  obtain  distinct 
tsLCtOj  but  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  of  those  facts*  Now  it  is  by 
processes  of  thought,  and  operations  of  mind,  which  are  quite 
&miliar,  that  the  observations  of  experience  and  experiment  are 
connected  into  the  <Mrder  and  structure  of  science ;  for  die  principles 
of  natural  philosophy  are  but  the  principles  of  common  sense. 

*  Whswxll*8  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Vol.  i.  p.  6L 
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In  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life  we  are  struck  with  some 
appearances, — some  phenomena  we  may  call  them, — ^which  are  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  our  experience:  the  mind  immediately 
suggests  the  familiar  inquiry,  ^'  What  can  these  be  T  We  form 
a  conjecture,  and  we  try  whether  the  supposition  will  include  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case ;  we  reject  it,  and  we  guess  again ;  and  we 
proceed  in  this  tentative  method  till  our  reason  is  satisfied  that  we 
have  taken  a  right  view  of  the  subject.  The  formal  course  of  philo- 
sophy differs  not  from  this. 

Amongst  a  variety  of  facts,  or  phenomena^  collected  together  as 
having  some  general  resemblance  or  connexion  with  each  other,  some 
gaveming  principle  is  sought,  which  may  apply  successfully  to  the 
explanation  of  all  their  varieties; — suppositions,  guesses,  or  hypo- 
theses^ are  first  attempted ;  some  with  greater,  some  with  less  extent, 
but  all,  perhaps,  without  success;  each  after  each  failing  in  the 
solution,  for  want  of  generality  and  comprehensiveness;  till  at 
length,  after  infinite  labour  on  the  part  of  the  inquirer,  the  law  is 
evolved ;  or  a  governing  principle  which  combines  all  together  in 
one  comprehensive  view,  or  theory.  When  by  this  simple,  but 
laborious  process  of  induction;  the  mind  has  once  been  led  up  to  such 
laws  of  nature^  they  are  found  to  be  distinguished  by  their  exceeding 
simplicity  both  of  form  and  essence. 

The  full  force  and  range  of  their  application  are,  however,  only 
manifested  when,  subsequently  to  their  discovery  by  this  inductive 
process^  they  are  employed  in  the  converse  process  of  deduction^ 
to  resolve  die  various  cases  which  were  originally  proposed  to  be 
determined,  and  are  found  to  include  under  their  government  not 
only  these  but  a  host  of  others,  which  were  not  contemplated  in  the 
first  investigation.  It  is  then  that  the  most  ignorant  and  simple- 
minded  are  capable  of  understanding  what  appears  to  be  almost 
self-evident;  and  the  multitude  of  such  governing  principles,  so 
established  and  registered  in  her  archives,  constitutes  the  great  advan- 
tage of  modem  science. 

§  5.  In  framing  the  hypotheses^  or  suppositions  which  com- 
monly precede  the  discovery  of  the  real  laws  and  true  theory  of 
phenomena,  there  is  one  useful  guide  which  is  so  often  referred 
to  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  explain  its  nature  and  appellation, 
and  that  is  analogy^  or  similitude.  Design  soon  becomes  apparent 
in  ihe  order  of  creation;  and  this  design,  as  far  as  our  limited 
faculties  can  trace  it,  is  uniform;  and  in  the  system  of  the  universe 
every  part  is  doubtless  proportioned  to  the  whole.  No  intelligence 
but  that  of  Omniscience  can  comprehend  the  plan — ^the  theory  of  the 
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universe :  but,  from  the  plan  of  such  small  portions  as  have  been 
mastered,  we  are  often  enabled,  successfully,  to  anticipate  the  order 
of  other  portions ;  and  thus  to  obtain  a  guide  to  experiment,  to  which 
the  ultimate  appeal  must  always  be  made.  Analogy^  therefore,  may 
serve  to  suggest  and  limit  hypotheses;  and  of  such  conditional  specu- 
lations we  have  the  highest  authority  for  saying,  that  *'  a  facility  in 
framing  them,  if  attended  with  an  equal  facility  in  laying  them  aside 
when  they  have  served  their  turn,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  quali- 
ties a  philosopher  can  possess*.*" 

§  6.  Now,  to  apply  these  few  plain  principles  to  our  present 
purpose : — With  regard  to  precision  of  terms,  the  mere  enunciation 
of  the  object  of  the  following  pages  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
exemplifying  and  enforcing  our  meaning ;  it  is  an  inquiry  into  the 
FORCES  OR  POWERS  OF  HATTER.  Let  US  cudeavour  to  ascertain  and  define 
the  meaning  of  the  expressions  matter  and  force  :  the  words  are  of 
common  occurrence ;  but  have  we  that  distinct  notion  of  them,  those 
clear  ideas  concerning  their  import,  which  it  behoves  us  to  have,  in  the 
strict  and  accurate  investigation  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter ! 

§  7.  Our  first  knowledge  of  maUer  is  derived  from  our  touch :  - 
a  consciousness  of  resistance  in  surrounding  objects  to  this  sense  with 
which  our  bodies  have  been  endowed,  impresses  us  with  a  convio- 
tion  of  their  substance^ — of  their  extension^ — of  their  impenetrability^ 
^-of  their  power,  that  is,  to  exclude  every  thing  of  the  same  kind 
from  being  in  the  same  place.  This  tactile  property  is  possessed  by 
different  parts  of  the  skin,  in  very  difierent  degrees ;  and  some  parts 
of  the  body,  from  their  peculiar  organization,  are  capable  of  much 
more  delicate  impressions  from  objects  with  which  they  may  be 
placed  in  contact  than  others.  With  regard  to  extension,  for 
instance,  it  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Weber,  that  the  tips 
of  the  fingers,  or  the  tongue,  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  distance 
between  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  which  are  only  one  line 
apart;  while  the  arm  or  the  thigh  would  confound  the  two  impressions 
together,  even  at  the  distance  of  thirty  lines.  Those  whose  touch  has 
been  educated  by  practice  can  rule,  by  their  feeling,  fine  linear  divi- 
sions which  are  totally  inappreciable  to  the  most  experienced  eye. 

Different  degrees  of  resistance  may  even  inform  us  of  the 
different  states  in  which  matter  exists:  a  touch  will  satisfy  us 
that  the  parts  of  some  bodies  are  immoveable  amongst  each  odier ; 
that  the  particles  of  others  are  moveable  with  little  resistance; 
while  the   passing  breeze  of  air  will   convince  us   that   matter 

*   HkE8CRXL*8  DuCOttTM; 
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exists  in  a  form  which  yields  to  the  lightest  breath.  A  little 
reflection  upon  our  sensations  may  thus  establish  a  difference  between 
9olidj  liquid^  and  tUfriform  matter.  Experience,  again,  and  the  oft* 
repeated  experiments,  it  may  be  said,  of  infancy,  teach  ns  to  combine 
observations  of  touch  with  those  of  sight  and  hearing ;  and  thus  we 
learn  to  substitute  the  indications  of  one  sense  for  those  of  another, 
and  to  judge  of  distant  forms  of  matter. 

With  regard  to  the  ultimate  constitution  of  matter,  we  cannot 
hope  to  attain  to  a  clearer  conception  than  that  which  presented 
itself  to  the  comprehensive,  but  humble,  mind  of  Newton  ;  and  that 
transcendent  philosopher  has  thus  embodied  the  result  of  his  patient 
investigations : — 

^^  It  seems  probable  to  me  that  God,  in  the  beginning,  formed 
MATTBB  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  of 
such  sises  and  figures,  and  with  such  other  properties,  and  in  such 
proportion  to  space,  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  He  formed 
them ;  and  that  those  primitive  particles,  being  solids,  are  incom- 
parably harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compounded  of  them ;  even 
so  very  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces ;  no  ordinary  power 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  made  one  in  the  first  creation.**" 

§  8.  It  is,  however,  no  less  necessary  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  our  notions  derived  from  common  observation  and  the  first  im- 
pression of  our  senses,  than  to  guard  against  the  careless  adoption  of 
ill-understood  generalissations  of  the  results  of  experiment  in  our  after 
progress ;  and  wo  must  be  particularly  careful  to  correct  the  preju- 
dices which  are  but  too  apt  to  infect  the  mind  from  this  first  fountain 
of  our  knowledge.  With  regard  to  the  absolute  hardness,  for 
instance,  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  all  kinds  of  matter : — ^from  the 
smooth  flowing  of  water,  and  the  gentle  breathing  of  the  air,  we 
derive  a  notion  of  softness  which  we  can  scarcely  separate  from 
the  constitution  of  their  ultimate  particles ;  but  if  we  take  a  portion 
of  water  in  a  glass  tube,  which  has  been  carefully  freed  horn  air  by 
boiling,  and  afterwards  hermetically  sealed,  we  shall  find,  upon 
agitating  it,  that  the  particles  strike  one  another  with  a  ringing 
sound,  quite  undistinguishable  from  that  derived  from  the  collision 
of  metals.  Such  a  little  apparatus  is  commonly  made,  and  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  water-hammer.  So  with  regard  to  aeriform 
matter ;  a  mixture  of  airs  may  be  confined  in  a  mere  film  of  water, 
which  exploding  at  a  lighted  taper,  will  allow  the  particles  of  the 
atmosphere  to  rush  together  so  suddenly  as  to  produce  a  loud  report, 
the  result  of  the  collision  of  aeriform  atoms. 

Again,  Newton  has  drawn  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
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solidity  of  '^  primitive  purticles^^  and  that  of  the  bodies  eomponnded 
of  them ;  asserting  that  the  latter  are  parous :  and  yet  we  seem  but 
to  be  giving  fair  credit  to  the  testimony  of  our  senses,  in  believing 
that  the  pa^ioles  of  a  solid  metal  must  be  in  close  contact.  A  little 
reflection  again  may  correct  this  prejudice.  Many  metals  may 
have  their  density  increased ;  t .  e.y  their  particles  approximated, 
by  mere  hanmiering  or  pressure ;  but  to  this  there  is  a  limit :  all 
solids  may  have  their  particles  approximated  by  cold,  and  to  this  no 
limit  has  been  yet  ascertained.  Particles  whicl\  admit  of  such 
nearer  approach  to  each  other  cannot  of  course  be  in  dose  contact ; 
a  mass,  or  an  assemblage  of  such,  must  be  porous. 

§  9.  If  we  are  liable  to  such  errors  of  judgment,  with  regard 
to  matters  of  direct  observation,  how  careful  ought  we  to  be,  and  how 
diffident,  in  embodying  notions  of  things  which  are  wholly  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  our  senses ; — as  of  the  sizes,  forms,  or  weights  ol 
the  ^^  primitive  partides,^^  or  atoms^  of  matter.  We  can  carry  the 
palpable  division  of  some  substances  to  an  almost  inconceivable 
extent,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  thereby  even 
approximate  to  their  ultimate  atomic  resolution. 

A  gallon  of  water  weighs  70,000  grains ;  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of 
green  vitriol  does  not  contain  quite  one-fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  of 
iron ;  if  we  dissolve  this  quantity  of  the  salt  in  the  water,  its  diffu- 
sion throughout  its  whole  mass  may  be  rendered  perfectly  visible  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  tincture  of  the  gall-nut ;  i.  e,^  it  may  be  proved 
to  the  eye  that  each  grain  of  water  contains  the  seventy  thousandth 
part  of  the  fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  iron ;  a  quantity  far  too  minute  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  most  delicate  instruments,  and  of  which  the 
imagination  itself  cannot  possibly  frame  an  accurate  conception :  and 
yet  we  dare  not  assert  that  this  inconceivably  minute  quantity  bears 
any  assignable  proportion  to  the  weight  of  a  primitive  particle. 

§  10.  But,  to  proceed :  we  are  familiar  with  matter  in  two 
states ;  viz. — at  rest ;  or  undergoing  a  change  of  position  in  space : 
but  no  particle -of  matter,  nor  assemblage,  nor  compound  of  parti- 
cles of  matter,  possesses  within  itself  a  power  of  changing  its 
existing  state  of  motion  or  rest ;  a  passive  quality  which  is  generally 
designated  by  the  term  inertia.  This  term,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  not  very  happily  chosen ;  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  taken  to  de- 
signate inactivity  with  regard  to  other  bodies ;  which  if  we  were  to 
admit,  we  should  deny  that  inherent  activity  by  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  particle  of  matter  is  capable  of  acting  upon  every  other 
particle  in  the  universe. 
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When  we  are  told  that  a  body  at  rest  would  for  ever  remain 
quiescent,  unless  it  were  to  receive  an  impulse  from  some  extraneous 
power,  the  mind  at  once  assents  to  the  proposition ;  it  seems  to  agree 
with  the  results  of  our  experience ;  the  bodies  which  surround  us 
move  not  until  some  power  from  without  sets  them  in  motion :  but  it 
requires  some  reflection  in  those  who,  for  the  first  time,  consider  the 
subject,  to  perceive  that  bodies  in  motion  would  for  ever  continue  to 
move  unless  they  were  stopped  by  some  exterior  power.  Common 
and  careless  observation  seems  to  contradict  this  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion :  we  know  of  no  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  but  what 
comes  to  an  end,  unless  extraneous  power  be  applied  not  only  to 
produce  but  to  maintain  it.  This  prejudice  will,  however,  be  cor- 
rected by  the  observation,  that  all  such  moving  bodies  meet  with 
resistance  from  counteracting  forces ;  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies, 
the  only  examples  with  which  we  are  acquainted  of  unresisted 
motion,  continue  constant  in  their  courses.  Moreover,  we  are  not 
without  familiar  instances  of  this  tendency  to  a  persistence  in  a  state 
of  motion.  If  we  suddenly  check  motion,  in  an  open  vessel  filled 
with  a  liquid,  the  rigidity  of  all  the  parts  of  the  solid  mass  brings 
them  simultaneously  to  a  state  of  rest ;  but  the  mobility  of  the  liquid 
particles  of  the  combination  allows  of  their  continuing  in  motion  in 
their  original  direction,  and  the  liquid  is  spilled.  The  careless  setting 
down  of  a  pail  of  water,  or  of  a  cup  of  tea,  may  thus,  with  proper 
reflection,  illustrate  an  important  principle. 

§  11.  Now  every  particle  of  matter  which  we  see  around  us 
is  under  the  influence  of  several  forces  exerted  upon  it  both  by 
distant  and  by  adjacent  particles  ;  and  upon  which  it  acts  in  return : 
for  the  action  of  one  body  upon  another  is  always  accompanied  by 
a  reaction  of  the  latter  upon  the  former,  of  the  same  intensity  in  the 
opposite  direction.  To  these  forces  the  motions  which  we  observe 
in  some  bodies  are  owing,  and  upon  their  balance  the  apparent 
state  of  rest  in  others  is  dependent :  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  first  im- 
portance that  we  should  form  as  accurate  a  notion  as  possible  of 
the  meaning  of  the  general  term  force.  The  following  analysis  of 
the  subject,  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  clearly  refers  the  origin  of  the 
idea  to  the  consciousness  of  each  individual  * : — 

"  We  are  conscious  of  a  power  to  move  our  own  limbs,  and,  by 
their  intervention,  other  bodies ;  and  this  efiect  is  the  result  of 
a  certain  inexplicable  process  which  we  are  aware  of,  by  which  we 
exert  force ;  and  even  when  such  exertion  produces  no  visible  efiect 
(as  when  we  press  our  two  hands  violently  together,  so  as  just  to 

*  Hiii8CHXL*8  DitoowrWy  p.  86i 
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oppose  each  other'^s  effort),  we  still  perceive,  by  the  fatigue  and 
exhaustion,  and  by  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  effort  long, 
that  something  is  going  on  within  us,  of  which  the  mind  is  the  agent, 
and  the  will  the  determining  cause.^^  In  the  case  of  force  exerted 
by  the  right  hand,  and  met  by  an  equal  force  from  the  left,  the  two 
acting  in  opposite  directions  exactly  neutralize  each  other,  and  no 
motion  ensues;  the  effect  is  pressure;  they  exactly  balance  one 
another,  and  may  be  said  to  be  in  equilibria.  We  recognise  a  similar 
power  of  generating  force  in  other  animals  by  opposition  to  our  own, 
and  as  the  proximate  seat  of  it  is  in  the  muscles,  we  denominate  it 
muscular  or  animal  force.  This  force  may  be  conununicated  to 
inanimate  matter,  as  when  we  project  a  stone  from  the  hand ;  and 
that  a  body  thus  set  in  motion  carries  force  with  it,  we  may  feel  by 
arresting  it  in  its  course.  Thus,  in  stopping  a  ball  at  cricket,  we 
feel  a  shock,  and  the  bones  of  the  hand  might  even  be  fractured  by 
the  blow  if  it  did  not  at  first  yield  a  little  to  its  course.  It  may  be 
concentrated  in  the  same  mass  by  continued  action,  as  when  a 
stone,  which  when  cast  from  the  hand  will  inflict  a  comparatively 
slight  injury,  is  continuously  acted  upon  by  the  same  arm,  by  the 
intermedium  of  a  sling,  it  will  at  length  be  projected  widi  an 
intensity  of  action  capable  of  producing  very  violent  effects.  We 
thus  learn  to  regard  motion  in  matter,  however  produced,  as  the 
effect,  and  indication  of  force. 

Velocity  of  motion  may,  when  the  mass  remains  the  same, 
be  taken  as  a  measure  of  mechanical  farce  (as  force  thus  transferred 
to  moving  masses  of  matter  is  called),  and  by  multiplying  the  mass 
of  a  body  by  the  square  of  its  velocity  we,  in  all  cases,  learn  its 
momentum,  or  the  quantity  of  force  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting 
upon  other  bodies  opposed  to  it.  The  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
motion  constitutes  the  province  of  dynamics. 

§  12.  This  force  which  we  can  exert  and  communicate  at 
will,  and  which  can  be  generated  by  all  animal  bodies,  we  may  soon 
become  sensible  may  be  opposed  by  other  forces  appertaining  to 
inanimate  matter.  For  example : — in  lifting  a  lump  of  iron,  or  lead, 
or  stone,  from  the  ground,  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  kind  of 
opposition,  and  consequent  exertion,  as  when  we  violently  press  one 
hand  against  the  other ;  and  whatever  opposes  force  must  be  force. 
If  the  force  which  we  apply  be  greater  than  the  opposing  force, 
which  we  familiarly  denominate  tceight,  the  mass  is  raised ;  but 
we  may  so  adjust  the  two  that  they  may  be  in  equilibrio,  and  then 
no  motion  will  be  perceptible ;  but  we  shall  feel  its  pressure,  and,  if 
the  mass  be  considerable,  we  shall  not  long  be  able  to  maintain  the 
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balance,  from  exhaustion  and  fatigue,  and  the  noiafli  will  fall  to  the 
ground. 

Again,  by  pressing  with  the  arm  upon  a  strong  spring,  or  in 
drawing  a  bow,  we  feel  another  opposing  power,  which  we  deno- 
minate ELASTICITY.  At  the  first  impression  motion  may  be  produced, 
because  muscular  force  may  have  the  advantage,  but  we  shall  soon 
become  conscious  of  a  gradually  increasing  opposition,  which  our 
utmost  exertion  will  not  be  able  to  overcome ;  our  highest  degree  of 
force  will  be  balanced ;  fatigue  on  our  part  will  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and  the  elastic  body  will  return  to  its  former  state.  If  the 
opposition  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  the  bow  be  allowed  to  act 
continuously  in  its  return  upon  a  body  which  is  free  to  obey  the 
impulse,  the  bolt  or  the  arrow  will  have  a  projectile  force  commu- 
nicated to  it  of  considerable  intensity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stone 
from  the  sling. 

§  18.  The  very  same  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the  spring 
or  bow  by  the  action  of  the  weight,  as  by  the  power  of  the  arm ;  and 
if  we  were  to  place  the  mass  of  iron  upon  the  former,  or  suspend  it 
from  the  latter,  the  heavy  body  would  be  supported,  and  the  elastic 
body  would  be  bent.  Weight  may  thus  be  opposed  to  elasticity, 
and  at  a  certain  point  they  will  balance  each  other :  at  this  point  no 
motion  or  visible  effect  will  be  produced ;  but  the  two  forces  will  not 
on  this  account  cease  to  act  any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  opposite 
pressure  of  the  two  hands ;  they  will  exert  pressure  upon  each  other. 
Each  of  theiie  forces  having  been  separately  estimated  by  our  exertion 
and  consciousness  of  muscular  force,  when  opposed  to  them,  we 
cannot  resist  the  direct  evidence  of  our  senses,  that  '*  matter  is 
thus  capable  of  exerting  upon  matter  the  same  kind  of  efhrt  as 
that  which  we  appreciate  from  a  mental  impression  *.*" 

There  are  several  varieties  of  such  force,  all  of  which  may 
either  mediately  or  immediately  be  referred  to  the  standard  of  our 
own  exertions.  Some  of  these  cause  masses  of  matter  to  approach, 
and  others  to  recede  from  each  other  ;  the  former  are  classed  together 
under  the  name  of  attraction,  the  latter  under  that  of  repulsion. 
The  laws  of  these  motions,  and  of  the  equilibrium  of  these  forces, 
the  intellect  of  man  has  been  able  to  develope ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
forces  themselves,  though  clearly  perceived  to  be  various,  appears  to 
be  beyond  his  comprehension,  even  when  that  origin  is  in  his  own 
will.  We  cannot,  at  least,  refer  them  to  any  secondary  cause,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  know  that  they  are  powers  conferred  upon  matter 

*  Hiii8CHXL*8  IHtwune, 
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by  the  will  of  the  Creatob,  for  the  maintensnoe  of  the  order  of  hiB 
creation.  Thus  much  the  intellect  of  a  child  can  comprehend,  and 
to  nothing  more  did  that  of  a  Newton  attain.  The  effort  which  we 
feel  that  a  mass  of  iron  makes  to  fall  to  the  ground,  ia  due  to  an 
attractive  force  between  it  and  the  earth,  which  we  denominate 
oRAviTT,  and  is  an  universal  power  of  nature ;  that  which  we  feel  the 
spring  make  to  recover  its  first  position  when  we  press  upon  it  with 
the  hand,  is  due  to  the  repulsive  force  of  blasticitt,  and  is  possessed 
in  very  different  degrees  by  different  kinds  of  matter. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  laws  which  limit  the 
action  of  these  forces,  it  will  be  well  to  indicate  certain  other 
varieties  both  of  repulsion  and  attraetionj  which  will  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 

§  14.  It  was  observed  by  the  ancients,  and  the  fact  is  men* 
tioned  by  Theophrastus,  that  when  a  piece  of  amber  is  rubbed,  it 
acquires  the  property  of  attracting  light  bodies.  The  Oreek  term 
for  amber  being  decirony  the  unknown  cause  of  this  phenomenon 
has  been  called  sLECTRicmr.  It  was  not  till  the  conmiencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century  that  the  same  property  was  found  to  be 
conferred,  by  friction,  on  various  other  bodies,  as  glass,  sealing-wax, 
sulphur,  &c. ;  and  later  still,  that  any  two  dissimilar  substances, 
when  rubbed  together,  with  proper  precautions,  are  capable  of 
exerting  the  same  attractive  force.  Further  observation  has  shown, 
that  after  bodies  have  been  thus  attracted  to  the  rubbed  surface, 
they  will  be  repelled  from  it  by  an  equal  but  opposite  force ;  and  the 
phenomena  will  be  presented  to  us  in  a  striking  light  if  we  suspend 
a  feather  from  a  piece  of  silk,  and  approximate  to  it  a  tube  of  glass, 
which  has  been  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief;  the  feather  will 
be  attracted  to  the  tube  from  a  considerable  distance,  and  after 
attaching  itself  to  it  will  fly  off,  and  cannot  be  made  again  to 
approach  it.  Both  this  attraction  and  repulsion  will  overcome  the 
force  of  gravitation  in  the  feather,  and  by  its  opposition  we  can 
estimate  the  amount  of  either. 

§  15.  Again,  there  is  an  ore  of  iron  which  is  common  in 
Sweden,  which  has  received  the  name  of  loadttone^  from  the  property 
which  it  possesses  of  pointing,  when  freely  suspended,  to  the  polar 
star,  or  load-star^  as  it  was  formerly  called ;  it  has  been  known  from 
remote  antiquity  to  possess  the  property  of  attracting  9mall  pieces 
of  iron ;  it  is  said  to  have  abounded  in  Magnesia,  a  province  of 
Lydia,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  under  the  name  of  mcynes^ 
hence  the  property  derived  the  name  of  maonktism.     It  is  capable 
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of  being  communicated  to  bars  of  steel  by  friction,  which  are 
also  called  magnets.  If  we  take  two  bars  so  prepared,  and  balance 
one  of  them  upon  a  pivot,  we  may  again  have  the  opposite  forces  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  exemplified  from  this  new  source ;  for  upon 
approximating  one  end  of  one  magnet  to  a  certain  end  of  the  other, 
which  is  free  to  rotate,  they  will  approach  each  other  with  consider- 
able energy ;  if  the  other  end  be  presented  to  it,  they  will  separate 
with  equal  velocity.  This  attraction  we  can  feel  and  estimate  by  the 
muscular  force  which  we  must  exert  to  pull  away  a  piece  of  iron  which 
is  under  its  influence.  Artificial  magnets,  as  well  as  the  load-stone, 
when  freely  suspended,  take  up  a  definite  position  with  regard  to 
the  pclei  of  the  earth,  or  the  extremities  of  any  other  magnet :  hence 
this  property  has  been  termed  polarity ;  and  forces  which  are  con- 
ceived to  act  with  equal  intensity  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
extremities  of  the  axes  of  molecules,  or  masses  of  matter,  are  deno- 
minated polar  forces. 

§  16.  The  forces  which  we  have  thus  designated  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  EXTERNAL  FORCES,  for  they  act  upon  masses  of  matter  at 
sensible  distances :  there  are  others  which  act  only  upon  its  consti- 
tuent molecules,  and  at  insensible  distances,  and  may  be  called 

INTERNAL  Or  MOLECULAR  FORCES. 

§  17.  The  first,  and  most  general  of  these,  is  homogeneoue 
attraction^  or  cohesion.  If  we  take  two  masses  of  lead,  on  which  two 
perfectly  smooth  surfaces  have  been  cut,— and  a  cloven  bullet  will 
answer  the  purposes  of  illustration, — and  bring  these  planes  in 
contact,  we  shall  find  that  they  cohere,  or  attract  each  other  with 
a  force  which  we  can  appreciate  by  a  muscular  effort  to  separate 
them :  or  by  opposing  to  them  the  gravitation  or  weight  of  another 
body,  for  we  may  suspend  a  heavy  substance  to  them  without  forcing 
them  asunder.  In  the  same  way,  two  pieces  of  plate-glass  cohere 
strongly  together  when  brought  into  contact,  by  their  polished  faces. 
It  has  often  happened  in  manufactories  of  this  article,  that  the 
plates,  which  after  receiving  their  last  polish  are  placed  in  cases 
where  they  are  arranged  like  books  in  a  book-case,  a  little  inclining 
upon  each  other,  have  been  found  to  have  contracted  so  strong 
a  cohesion  as  not  to  be  separable  without  a  fracture ;  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  plates  have  thus  become  so  incorporated  as  to  bear 
working  together,  and  cutting  with  a  diamond,  like  a  single  plate. 
Some  specimens,  which  were  selected  from  the  manufacture  of 
St.  Gobin,  were  found  to  be  thus  united  no  less  intimately  than  if 
they  had  been  fused  together ;  and  when  a  violent  degree  of  force 
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was  applied  to  make  them  slide  from  each  other,  the  experimenter 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  substance  of  the  glass  was  actually 
torn,  so  that  the  surface  of  one  was  covered  with  large  flakes 
detached  from  the  substance  of  the  other. 

Another  example  of  this  force  is  afforded  by  the  running  together 
of  two  globules  of  mercury,  or  two  drops  of  water ;  the  moment  they 
appear  to  touch  each  other  they  coalesce,  and  become  one.  One  of 
the  most  striking  illustrations  of  homogeneous  attraction  is  afforded 
by  sifting  some  finely  powdered  resin  upon  a  plate,  and  carefully 
scattering  a  few  drops  of  water  upon  it ;  each  of  these  will  assume  an 
almost  perfect  globular  form,  from  the  equal  action  of  this  force,  in 
all  directions  from  the  centre,  in  obedience  to  which  the  particles 
of  each  mass  are  free  to  move ;  these  small  globes  may  be  made 
to  roll  about  in  all  directions,  like  solid  shot,  by  inclining  the  plate. 
When  made  gently  to  touch  each  other,  they  still  continue  separate, 
the  liquid  particles  being  defended  from  actual  contact  by  the  light 
dust  with  which  they  are  powdered ;  but  when  by  greater  violence 
this  is  dispersed,  they  immediately  run  together. 

This  is  the  force  which  connects  the  particles  of  bodies  together 
in  the  solid  form  with  greater  or  less  energy,  and  which  still  prevails 
in  liquids,  though  reduced  to  a  less  amount  by  an  opposing  force 
which  we  must  presently  indicate.  We  have  seen  from  our  experi- 
mental illustrations,  bow  gravity,  or  muscular  force,  may  be  made  to 
act  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  two  may  be  combined  to  such  a 
degree  of  intensity  by  the  continuous  action,  for  instance,  of  the 
sledge-hammer,  that  the  cohesion  of  the  hardest  solid  maybe  obliged 
to  yield. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  time  is  an  important 
element  in  the  action  of  force.  When  a  mass  of  matter  moving 
with  a  certain  momentum  strikes  against  a  substance  whose  cohesion 
is  insui&cient  to  resist  the  force  which  it  conveys,  the  fracture  of  the 
latter  is  the  consequence,  and  the  momentum  of  the  former  may  be 
destroyed ;  but  if  a  greater  velocity  be  given  to  the  mass,  it  may  pass 
through  the  opposing  substance  with  little  comparative  injury,  and 
still  continue  to  move.  Thus  a  leaden  bullet  projected  from  the 
hand  may  demolish  a  plate  of  glass,  while  the  same  bullet  impelled 
from  a  gun  will  pass  through  the  plate,  and  pierce  it  with  a  small 
hole,  without  destroying  the  cohesion  in  any  other  part.  In  the 
practice  of  artillery,  where  it  is  required  to  batter  down  walls,  or  the 
sides  of  a  ship,  the  charge  of  gunpowder  is  so  regulated  as  that 
the  projectile  may  not  be  carried  through  the  object  aimed  at ;  as  in 
that  case  the  time  of  its  passage  is  not  sufficient  for  the  transfer,  of 
the  force  from  the  moving  body. 
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§  18.  Elasticity  also  may  be  made  to  act  against  cohesion ; 
and  a  most  beautiful  instance  of  the  equilibrium  of  these  two  forces  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  common  sohoolboy^s  plaything,  called  a  Ru- 
pert's drop.  This  is  a  drop  of  glass  suddenly  solidified  by  dropping 
it  into  water ;  its  cohesion  is  very  considerable,  as  we  may  ascertain 
by  the  force  which  would  be  required  to  crush  it ;  it  will  bear  the 
pressure  of  half  a  hundred  weight  without  injury.  Glass  is  also 
a  body  endued  with  a  high  degree  of  elasticity,  which  is  greatly 
increased  by  heat.  When  the  exterior  molecules  are  suddenly 
cooled  they  contract,  and  violently  compress  the  still  heated  in- 
terior particles.  That  these  retain  their  state  of  tension,  and 
strive  energetically  to  recover  from  it,  even  after  they  are  cool, 
is  proved  experimentally.  If  we  grasp  the  drop  in  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  break  off  the  point,  or  merely  scratch  the' surface,  we 
diminish  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  the  elasticity  assumes  the 
ascendency,  breaking  the  mass  to  an  almost  impalpable  powder, 
and  giving  a  violent  shook  to  the  hand  which  grasps  it.  By  holding 
it  under  water,  in  a  stout  glass  bottle,  or  other  vessel,  the  effect  is 
rendered  still  more  striking ;  for  upon  scratching  the  surface  with 
a  file,  not  only  is  the  drop,  but  the  containing  vessel,  shivered 
into  a  thousand  fragments. 

§  19.  But  the  real,  and,  but  for  one  remarkable  exception,  unt- 
tersal  antagonist  of  cohesion,  is  the  repulsive  force  of  heat  :  and  of  the 
meaning,  again,  of  this  term,  our  consciousness  will  afford  the  best 
explanation.  The  sensations  of  the  most  ignorant  teach  them  to 
apply  a  meaning  to  the  terms  hot  and  cold^  which  the  most  philo- 
sophic definition  would  not  at  all  elucidate.  Common  experience 
proves  to  us  that  the  unknown  cause  of  these  sensations  is  an  agent 
of  the  most  powerful  and  active  kind:  we  find  it  continually 
employed  both  in  the  processes  of  nature  and  the  arts ;  we  recog- 
nise it  as  destroying  some  substances,  melting  others,  rendering 
others  luminous,  and  converting  others  into  vapour.  The  hidden 
cause  of  all  these  effects  we  term  heat^  as  well  as  the  sensation 
which  it  produces  upon  our  organs.  Our  ignorance  occasions  this 
confusion  of  language,  and  we  only  attempt  to  disguise  that  ignor- 
ance when  we  substitute  the  term  calorie  for  the  mysterious  cause, 
and  confine  the  term  heat  to  the  sensation  produced. 

§  20.  When  we  take  a  half  flaccid  bladder,  and  expose  it  to  any 
of  the  common  sources  of  heat,  as  by  holding  it  before  the  fire,  or 
pouring  hot  water  upon  it,  we  invariably  communicate  a  repulsive 
force  to  the  air  which  it  contains,  causing  the  particles  to  recede 
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from  each  other,  and  distending  the  bladder  to  a  degree  which, 
if  properly  confined,  will  cause  it  to  burst,  with  a  loud  report. 
Here  again  we  msLjfeel  the  force  which  causes  the  aerial  molecules  to 
repel  each  other.  Conmion  experience  has  also  taught  us  that  the 
application  of  heat  will  quietly  subdue  the  cohesion  which  binds 
together  the  atoms  of  the  most  solid  metal,  and  which  the  most 
intense  mechanical  force  can  only  very  partially  efibct ;  and  hence, 
again,  we  judge  of  the  energy  of  die  active  cause. 

Such  are  the  forces  of  homogen€(m9  aUraetum  and  repulsion ;— «> 
antagonist  powers  which  act  upon  the  constituent  particles  of  the 
same  kinds  of  matter, — matter  that  is,  of  the  same  sensible  properties* 

§  21.  Referring  back  to  our  first  acquaintance  with  matter, 
we  have  not  only  been  assured  of  its  existence,  of  its  substantiality, 
of  its  impenetrability,  of  its  solidity,  of  its  fluidity  by  our  touch,  but 
our  other  senses  have  discovered  to  us  difierent  kinds  of  matter — 
matter  of  different  sensible  properties.  Our  taste  has  informed  us  ot 
sapid  and  insipid,  of  acid  and  sweet,  and  bitter  and  saline  matter ; 
our  organs  of  smell,  of  odorous  and  inodorous  bodies ;  our  sight,  of 
blue  and  green,  and  black  and  white,  transparent  and  opaque.  It  is 
in  the  reciprocal  action  of  bodies  of  such  difierent  essences  that  we 
trace  the  existence  of  our  next  active  force.  If  we  simply  dip 
a  piece  of  metal,  or  glass,  into  water,  and  withdraw  it,  we  shall  have 
an  illustration  of  it  in  the  wetting  of  the  solid ;  a  portion  of  the 
liquid  will  adhere  to  it :  we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  the  force 
by  the  weight  of  the  water  which  may  be  raised  under  its  influence. 
If  we  repeat  the  experiments  before  referred  to,  of  placing  a  few 
drops  of  water  upon  a  fine  dust,  substituting  powdered  flint  glass  for 
resin,  we  shall  be  able  to  contrast  this  force  of  heterogeneous  adhe- 
sion with  that  of  homogeneous  cohesion ;  in  the  former  case  the  drops 
of  water  assumed  a  spherical  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  last 
power;  in  the  latter  case  heterogeneous  adhesion  will  overcome 
homogeneous  cohesion ;  the  powdered  glass  will  be  wetted,  and  the 
water  will  be  absorbed. 

§  22.  The  last  force  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  specify,  to 
complete  this  general  view  of  the  forces,  is  chemical  afpinftt,  the 
highest  degree  of  heterogeneous  attraction.  The  action  of  this 
marvellous  power  between  the  ultimate  particles  of  difierent  kinds 
of  matter,  constitutes  matter  of  distinct  qualities, — matter  differing 
in  essence  from  any  of  its  ingredients, — matter  possessing  no  sensible 
property  in  common  with  its  constituent  elements  but  that  of  their 
gravity  combined.     An  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  results  of  its  action 
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constitutes  the  chemises  peculiar  province.  It  has  been  named 
affinity^  from  a  supposed  relationship  of  substances  to  each  other, 
which  fits  them  for  intimate  combination. 

If  we  take  some  fragments  of  copper,  and  pour  some  aqua 
fords  (nitric  acid)  upon  them,  intense  action  will  ensue  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid;  abundance  of  aeriform  matter  will  be 
evolved ;  the  acid  and  the  metal  will  both  disappear,  and  in  their 
stead  we  shall  find  a  saline  substance  of  a  beautiful  deep  blue  colour ; 
the  weight  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  collected  air,  would 
be  exactly  that  of  the  acid  and  metal  thus  acting  upon  each  other  by 
the  force  of  chemical  affinity.  The  blue  matter  resembles  in  no 
single  property  the  substances  from  which  it  is  produced ;  but  that 
copper  enters  into  its  composition  may  easily  be  proved  by  dipping 
a  piece  of  clean  iron  into  its  solution,  when  the  metal  will  appear 
upon  its  surface,  with  all  its  characteristic  properties. 

The  intimate  and  mutual  penetration  of  bodies,  under  this 
mysterious  force,  might  be  expected  to  elude  that  kind  of  com- 
parison and  measure  with  our  innate  energy  which  we  have  esta- 
blished in  the  case  of  the  other  forces  which  have  passed  under  our 
review :  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  a  molecular  action  of 
such  a  kind  could  be  inmiediately  tested  by  our  muscular  force ;  but 
mediately  this  may  be  done  by  a  reference  to  the  force  of  cohesion, 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  it.  This  extraordinary  agent,  moreover, 
presents  itself  to  us  in  another  form,  in  which  having  elicited  it  from 
the  distant  reaction  of  two  masses  of  cold  metal,  by  means  which  it 
will  be  our  business  hereafter  to  investigate,  we  can  apply  it  to  efiect 
the  essential  changes  upon  matter  which  are  the  distinctive  results 
of  its  operation,  and  at  the  same  moment  feel  its  powerful  influence 
upon  our  muscular  frame,  contracting  its  fibres  with  a  violence  which 
no  spontaneous  exertion  of  our  self-generated  force  can  control. 

§  23.  These  illustrations  may  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
fixing  upon  the  minds  of  beginners  in  science  some  definite  notions 
of  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  principally  concur  to  the  production 
of  chemical  phenomena;  the  particular  laws  of  their  several  actions, 
as  far  as  they  are  conducive  to  this  result,  it  is  the  object  of  the 
following  pages  to  examine  and  illustrate ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
will  take  them  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  already  been 
notified ;  and  first,  with  regard  to 

Gravity. 

§  24<.  The  attraction  of  gravitation  is  exerted  between  masses 
of  matter  at  a  distance  from  each  other;  it  is  that  sublime  power 
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which  the  astronomer  contemplates  as  extending  between  all  the 
bodies  of  the  solar  system ;  binding  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and 
reaching  through  space  to  countless  other  s}rstems,  at  distances 
of  which  the  mind  of  man  strives  in  vain  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
ception. With  this  stupendous  and  all-peryading  force  the  chemist 
has  little  concern,  except  as  acting  at  ^e  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
conferring  the  property  which  we  call  weight. 

It  may  be  exemplified  not  only  by  the  fall  of  a  body  to  the 
earth,  but  by  the  approach  towards  each  other  of  masses  of  matter 
which  are  free  to  obey  the  mutual  impuLw.  Thus,  pieces  of  wood, 
upon  the  surface  of  water,  are  attracted  towards  each  other,  or  the 
sides  of  the  containing  vessel ;  and  the  wrecks  of  ships  are  frequently 
found  aggregated  together  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

A  plummet^  or  weight  suspended  to  a  string,  is  conmionly 
employed  to  indicate  a  line  directed  inunediately  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  which  is  called  a  perpendicular.  This  is  the  direction  of 
gravitation,  which  acts  in  straight  lines,  when  undisturbed,  at  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  same  plummet,  when  suspended  by  the 
side  of  the  abrupt  precipice  of  a  mountain,  has  been  experimentaUy 
found  to  deviate  from  this  perpendicular,  having  been  drawn  aside 
a  minute,  but  measurable,  quantity  by  the  gravity  of  the  mass  m 
whose  vicinity  it  had  been  placed. 

In  common  language,  we  say  that  a  stone,  or  other  heavy  body, 
falls  to  the  earth:  but  the  influence  is  reciprocal;  the  earth  is 
attracted  by  the  stone  as  the  stone  is  by  the  earth.  The  action 
is  directly  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  each  mass 
contains,  and  this  is  the  first  law  of  gravity.  The  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  stone  bearing  no  assignable  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the 
earth,  its  influence,  though  certain,  is  inappreciable. 

§  25.  Here  again  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
a  prejudice  derived  from  careless  observation,  and  inaccurate  lan- 
guage :  lead  is  proverbially  said  to  be  heavy,  and  a  feather  to  be  light, 
and  when  a  mass  of  lead  and  a  feather  are  suffered  to  fall  together  to 
the  ground  from  a  height  (when  abandoned,  that  is,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, to  the  action  of  gravity),  the  former  reaches  the  bottom  sooner 
than  the  latter ;  gravity  appearing  to  act  with  greater  energy  upon  one 
than  the  other.  But  if  the  experiment  be  made  in  a  space  void  of 
other  matter,  the  action  upon  both  will  be  found  to  be  equal ;  they 
will  both  fall  together,  and  we  shall  learn  that  the  retardation  of  the 
feather,  in  the  first  instance,  was  owing  to  the  large  surface  which 
it  presented  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.  In  vacuo  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter,  and  the  largest  mass,  fall  through  equal  spaces 
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in  equal  timei.  Oratity^  in  short,  is  the  power  of  transmitting 
to  every  particle  of  matter  a  certain  velocity  absolutely  independent 
of  the  number  of  material  particles :  weight  is  measured  by  the 
eiibrt  which  must  be  used  to  prevent  a  given  mass,  or  accumulation 
df  particles,  from  obeying  the  law  of  gravity;  weight,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  mass :  gravity  has  no  dependence  at  all  upon  it.  • 

I  86.  The  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  is  measured  by  the 
velocity  of  a  body  moving  unresisted  under  its  influence,  and  is  such, 
that  in  this  latitude  a  body  falls,  in  the  first  second  of  time,  16.095 
feet,  or  about  1 6  feet  and  one  inch. 

§  27.  The  second  law  of  gravity  is,  that  bodies  attract  one 
another  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  their 
centres,  to  which  their  action  .may  be  referred.  Now  this  is  the  law 
which  regulates  the  action  of  all  central  forces,-— of  all  forces,  that 
is,  which  emanate  from  a  centre,  and  spread  themselves  around  that 
centre ;  and  its  generality  renders  it  particularly  desirable  that  we 
should  form  an  accurate  notion  of  its  reason.  We  can  best  explain 
it  perhaps  by  reference  to  light.  Common  experience  informs  us 
that  the  intensity  of  light  decreases  widi  its  distance;  and  in 
what  proportion,  a  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  determine. 
A  lighted  taper  radiates  its  light  in  all  directions  alike  ^  if  we 
imagine  such  a  taper  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  opaque  globe,  four 
feet  in  diameter,  its  light  will  all  be  dispersed  over,  and  arrested  by, 
the  surface  of  that  globe,  which  will  be  illuminated  with  a  certain 
degree  of  intensity.  If  we  now  imagine  it  removed  to  the  centre  of 
another  sphere,  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  same  light  will  be  spread 
over  the  hirger  surface,  which  will  of  course  be  illuminated  in  a  less 
degree.  The  distance  of  the  light  from  the  surface  of  the  first  sphere 
would  be  its  radius,  or  two  feet ;  Arom  the  sUlfkoe  of  the  second,  three 
feet ;  but  the  diminutions  of  the  light  Would  not  be  directly  as  S  to 
8,  or  as  the  mere  distance,  but  as  the  squares  of  8  and  8,  or  4  to  9  ;  for 
it  can  be  geometrically  demonstrated  that  the  surfaces  of  spheres,  or 
any  similar  sections  of  spheres,  afe  as  the  squares  of  their  imdii  (1)  \ 


(1)  The  principle  may  be  illustrated 
by  experiment,  in  the  following  way  :^If 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  1,  represent  a 
board  of  a  foot  square,  placed  at  a  certain 
distance  firom  a  light  at  a,  it  will  just 
shadow  a  board  of  two  feet  square,  8, 
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and  it  in  dear  thai  in  each  case  the  light  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surfaces,  and  oonsequentlj  diluted  in  proportion  to  their  surfaces. 
In  the  same  manner,  and  after  the  same  law,  the  action  of  gravity  is 
diluted,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  upon  distant  masses. 

{28.  If  a  gravitating  body  be  freely  suspended  by  a  string* 
or  rod,  from  a  fixed  point,  it  will  hang  in  a  vertical  position ;  but  if 
it  be  moved  from  that  position  by  a  force  laterally  directed,  it  will 
rise  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  of  which  the  point  of  suspension  Mrill  be 
the  centre,  under  the  joint  action  of  the  moving  force  and  the 
tension,  or  cohesion,  of  the  rod  or  string.  When  it  has  reached  the 
point  at  which  its  moving  force  is  destroyed  by  the  counteracting 
forces  of  gravitation  and  cohesion,  it  will  immediately  begin  to 
descend  under  the  force  of  gravitation  in  the  same  arc ;  and  when 
it  reaches  the  vertical  position,  it  will  have  acquired  a  mamenium 
which  would  tend  to  carry  it  forwards  in  a  horizontal  direction; 
the  tension  of  the  string  will,  however,  cause  it  still  to  move  in  the 
circle,  of  which  the  point  of  suspension  is  the  centre,  and  it  will, 
after  passing  the  vertical  line,  rise  through  a  similar  arc  on  the 
opposite  side,  until  its  velocity  is  destroyed,  which  if  no  other  forces 
than  gravity,  and  its  antagonist,  cohesion,  were  to  act,  would  be,  when 
it  reached  a  height  equal  to  that  from  whence  it  first  fell :  from  this 
it  will  again  descend,  and  passing  the  vertical^  rise  to  the  first  height ; 
and  it  would  thus  continue  to  oscillate  for  ever  but  for  counteracting 
forces.  The  oscillations  of  an  invariable  jo^itJu/tim,  as  such  an  appa- 
ratus is  called,  are  sensibly  performed  in  equal  times,  or  are  Uochro- 
noui^  even  when  the  arc  gradually  diminishes  from  retarding  forces. 

The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds,  in  the  latitude  of 
London  (51^  31'  08'  k.),  in  taeuo^  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
accurately  determined  to  be  S9%1S9  in. 

The  force  of  gravity,  which,  on  account  of  the  figure  of  the 
earth,  varies  slightly  in  intensity  from  the  poles  to  the  equator,  may 
be  determined  for  different  places  by  the  velocity  of  a  standard  pen- 
dulum, it  being  directly  proportionid  to  the  squares  of  the  number  of 
vibrations  in  equal  times :  or  as  the  lengths  of  pendulums  are  inversely 


at  double  the  distance ;  of  a  board  of  three  feet  square,  3,  at  three  times 
the  distance ;  or  one  of  four  feet  square,  4,  at  four  times  the  distance : 
that  is  to  say,  the  light  which  is  concentrated  upon  the  first  board  would 
be  diffused  over  four  times  the  space,  if  suffered  to  fall  upon  the  second ; 
or  oVer  nine  times  the  space  upon  the  third ;  or  sixteen  times  upon  the 
fourth.  The  boards  may  be  considered  (without  any  appreciable  error)  as 
similar  segments  of  inheres,  of  ^e  radii  of  ^eir  seyeral  distances. 


C  -* 
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proportionate  to  the  squarQ  of  the  number  of  their  vibrations  in  equal 
times,  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  determined  for  any  place,  by  me»- 
Suring  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  which  beats  seconds  at  that  place. 

§  29.  Momentum  may  be  accumulated  to  an  enormous  degree 
in  very  large  masses  thus  suspended,  by  forces  which  at  their  first 
application  appear  to  be  totally  inadequate  to  move  them.  By 
making  repeated  impulses  coincide  in  time  and  direction  with  the 
first  minute  oscillations^  the  arc  will  gradually  increase  until  a  great 
degree  of  velocity  is  produced ;  and  the  force  which  is  thus  stored  up 
is  capable  of  producing  a  corresponding  concentrated  effect. 

§  30.  According  to  the  first  law  of  gravity,  the  force  with 
which  the  earth  acts  upon  any  body  at  its  surface,  is  in  direct  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains ;  hence  the 
measure  of  the  force  becomes  the  criterion  of  quantity:  and  die 
weight  of  a  body  is  the  exact  amount  of  force,  expressed  with  rela- 
tion to  some  known  standard,  which  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  that 
body  falling  to  the  ground.  The  oonunonest  mode  of  ascertaining 
this  is  to  oppose  the  known  effect  of  the  gravity  of  certain  pieces 
of  metal  which  have  been  compared  with  some  conventional 
standard  with  the  greatest  possible  exactness,  to  the  unknown 
gravity  of  the  substance  whose  weight  or  quantity  of  matter  has 
to  be  determined.  A  pound  is  a  mass  of  matter  which  has 
been  thus  adjusted ;  and  the  common  business  of  life  has  rendered 
most  men  familiar  with  the  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of  this 
weight,  and  the  denominations  of  tons,  hundred-weights,  ounces, 
grains,  &c.,  which  have  been  conferred  on  them.  The  standard 
measure  of  this  country  is  the  imperial  gallon  of  277.274  cubic 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  pure  water  which  it  contains  is  10  lbs. 
The  method  of  comparison,  by  means  of  the  balance,  is  also  well 
known. 

§  31.  The  balance  consists  essentially  of  an  uniform  inflexible 
lever,  delicately  supported,  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  on  a  fine  knife- 
edge,  and  carrying  scale-pans  freely  suspended  from  points  in  the 
same  horizontal  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  weights, 
or  quantities  of  matter,  in  each  be  equal,  the  one  will  counter- 
balance the  other,  and  the  beam  will  remain  horizontal ;  if  not,  the 
heavier  will  preponderate.  Lightness  of  construction,  and  freedom 
of  motion,  are  secured  by  many  ingenious  contrivances,  upon  which 
it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  dwell.  A  good  balance 
will  indicate  by  its  turn  ^^^th  or  ^T^^rtli  of  ^^^  weight  which  it  is 
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designed  to  cany,  and  will  freely  move  with  the  difference  of 
r^iii  ot  9k  gnin. 

$.  32.  Equality  in  the  length  of  the  anna  of  the  lever  is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  construction  of  the 
balance ;  but  when  there  may  be  any  reason  to  doubt  this  essential 
point,  it  is  well  to  know  that  any  error  may  be  avoided  by  the  method 
o( double  weighing.  This  consists  in  placing  the  object  whose  weight 
is  to  be  ascertained  in  one  scale-pan,  and  exactly  counterbalancing  it 
in  the  other,  not  with  the  weights,  but  with  sand  or  shot,  or  any 
other  indifferent  substance.  The  substance  is  then  removed,  and 
the  weights  applied  in  the  same  pan,  till  the  counterpoise  is 
balanced.  By  this  contrivance  the  unknown  quantity  of  matter 
is  compared  with  the  known,  under  exactly  equal  circumstances, 
and  the  result  is  independent  of  almost  every  source  of  error  which 
can  affect  the  comparison  of  one  object  with  another. 

• 

§  33.  The  second  law  of  gravity  has  little  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  weight,  and  for  this  purpose  may  safely  be  dis- 
regarded; for  any  variation  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  at  which  we  may  carry  on  our  operations,  is  so  small, 
with  regard  to  die  whole,  as  to  be  perfectly  insignificant,  although 
not  inappreciable  to  the  refinements  of  modern  science.  The 
mean  radius  of  the  earth,  or  the  distance  from  the  centre  to  the 
surface,  is  about  3,941  miles ;  and  supposing  that  we  had  to  deter^ 
mine  the  weight  of  an  object  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  one  mile 
in  height,  the  force  of  gravity  would  be  decreased  in  the  ratio  3942": 
3941",  which  would  make  a  difference  of  about  one  ounce  in  a  ton 
weight.  This  difference  would  not  of  course  be  apparent  in  the 
usual  manner  of  weighing,  by  means  of  the  balance ;  for  the  decrease 
of  gravity  would  affect  both  the  weight  and  the  object  to  be  weighed 
in  the  same  degree ;  but  it  might  be  measured  by  the  opposition  of 
another  force,  as  that  of  elasticity.  A  spring  which  would  be  bent 
to  a  certain  degree  by  a  ton  weight,  at  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
would  require  a  ton  weight  and  one  ounce  to  bend  it  to  the  same 
amount  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

§  34.  Every  substance  in  nature,  occupying  a  given  space,  is 
found  to  have,  under  the  same  circumstances,  a  weight  specific  or 
peculiar  to  itself;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  volume  of  different 
kinds  of  matter  contains  different  quantities  of  matter.  The  com- 
parative weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  bodies  are  called  specific: 
gravitiee.     This  is  a  very  important  distinctive  property  of  matter. 
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and  one  to  which  the  chemist  has  perpetual  occasion  to  refer.  In 
comparing  specific  gravities  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  refer 
them  to  a  fixed  standard,  and  water  has  been  generally  adopted  for 
this  purpose,  as  being  easily  procurable  in  most  times  and  places. 

§  35.  The  mode  of  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liqnid 
is  very  simple  and  easy  of  execution.  A  small  stoppered  flask 
is  prepared  to  contain  exactly  1,000  grains  of  pure  water;  this  is 
filled  with  the  liquid,  and  placed  upon  the  balance;  in  the  opposite 
pan  is  placed  the  counterpoise  of  the  bottle  when  filled  with  water, 
and  when  heavier  than  water  so  much  weight  as  will  adjust  the 
beam.  If  the  liquid  be  lighter  than  water  the  weight  must  be 
placed  in  the  same  pan  with  the  bottle. 

In  the  first  case  die  weight  in  grains  added  to  1,000,  and  in 
the  second  case  deducted  Ax>m  1,000,  will  give  the  specific  gravity 
sought.  Thus  the  same  bottle  whi^h  held  1,000  grains  of  water, 
was  found  to  contain  only  839  grains  of  spirits  of  wine  ;  and,  taking 
water  as  1,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  spirit  is  said  to  be  0.839. 

§  36.  It  would  be  impossible  thus  directly  to  compare  a  given 
volume  of  any  solid  body  with  an  equal  volume  of  water;  were 
there  no  other  obstacle,  it  would  require  a  nicety  of  measuration  and 
workmanship  which  would  be  qtfite  unattainable.  But  the  same 
end  may  be  obtained  with  perfect  accuracy  by  means  which  are 
easily  applied.  The  rule  is  to  weigh  the  solid  in  air  and  afterwards 
in  water,  and  having  found  the  deficiency  of  the  latter  weight,  to 
divide  by  it  the  former,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  required  specific 
gravity.  Now  there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  progress  of 
a  student  in  any  science  than  the  acquirement  of  such  rules  by  rote, 
without  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  founded ;  they  may  thus  be  rendered  available  for  mere  practical 
purposes,  but  they  are  utterly  useless  as  steps  in  his  advancement. 
For  instance,  how  many  thousand  persons  are  there  who  can  (to  make 
use  of  a  common  expression)  work  the  rule  of  three,  without  in  the 
least  understanding  the  doctrine  of  proportion  upon  which  it  is 
founded !  With  less  trouble  than  it  takes  them  to  learn  and  recover 
the  rule,  which  they  are  in  constant  danger  of  forgetting,  they  might 
attain  to  a  knowledge  of  its  principles,  which  would  not  only  be 
of  general  application,  but  a  help  to  further  improvemmit.  A  little 
consideration  will  be  sufficient  to  render  the  principles  of  the  above 
process  perfectly  clear.  When  a  solid  is  wholly  immersed  in  water, 
it  obviously  displaces  a  bulk  of  that  liquid  exactly  equri  to  its  own, 
which  bulk  was  supported  in  its  place  by  a  pressure  from  the 
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Burrounding  partioles  equivalent  to  its  own  gravity:  this  may  be 
easily  proved  by  the  familiar  illustration  of  a  bucket  in  a  well. 
When  the  full  bucket  is  wholly  immersed  in  the  water,  it  requires 
scarcely  any  eflbrt  to  draw  it  to  the  surface ;  but  the  moment  it 
rises  above  the  water  the  weight  of  the  water  is  felt,  being  no  longer 
'supported  by  the  surrounding  liquid.  In  the  process,  therefore,  of 
taking  specific  gravities,  the  solid  immersed  must  also  be  supported 
by  the  surrounding  water  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  water  which  it  has  displaced,  and  thus  the  difference  of  its* 
weight  in  water  from  that  of  its  weight  in  air  must  be  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  water.  The  direct  comparison  of  the. substance 
with  water  having  been  thus  effected,  a  number  bearing  the  same  ratio 
to  unity  is  easily  found  by  the  rule  of  proportion,  and  this  will  be  the  • 
specific  gravity.  An  example  may,  perhaps,  render  this  more  dear. 
A  lump  of  glass  is  found  to  weigh  in  air  577  grains ;  it  is  delicately 
suspended  by  a  horse-hair  Ax>m  the  bottom  of  the  scale-pan,  and 
immersed  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  it  is  found  to  weigh  899.4 
grains ;  the  loss,  therefore,  or  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
is  177.6  grains ;  then  177.6  :  1  : :  577  :  3.2 ;  the  working  of  which 
sum  resolves  itself  into  the  division  of  the  third  term  by  the  first,  or 
of  the  weight  in  air  by  the  weight  in  water,  according  to  the  rule. 
The  quotient  3.2  being  the  specific  gravity  of  the  glass. 

Solid  bodies,  lighter  than  water,  such  as  cork,  may  be  weighed 
by  attaching  to  them  a  mass  of  metal,  or  glass,  previously  balanced 
in  water  for  that  purpose,  which  may  cause  them  to  sink,  and 
then  proceeding  with  the  combined  mass  as  before. 

§  37-  The  same  principles  may  be  applied  to  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  liquids,  instead  of  the  specific-gravity  bottle ;  for 
as  a  bulb  of  glass  immersed  in  water  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equi- 
valent to  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water ;  so  when  immersed 
in  any  other  liquid,  it  will  be  supported  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the 
weight  of  a  similar  bulk  of  that  liquid.  Thus  the  mass  of  glass 
which  lost  177.6  grains  by  immersion  in  water,  was  found  to  lose 
only  149  grains  by  being  plunged  into  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  their 
two  amounts  are  consequently  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  water 
and  spirit ;  therefore  177.6  :  1  : :  149  :  0.839,  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  spirit. 

§  38.  It  is  upon  the  same  principle  that  the  specific  gravities 
of  liquids,  which  do  not  differ  much  from  one  another,  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  hydrometer.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  hollow  ball 
of  glass,  or  metal,  with  a  weight  below  it,  and  a  slender  stem  above, 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  degrees  by  marks ;  in  pure  water 
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it  is  adjusted  to  float  to  a  particular  mark ;  that  part  of  the  stem 
which  is  out  of  the  liquid  acts  as  a  weight  to  keep  it  in  its  place. 
When  immersed  in  a  lighter  liquid,  such  as  spirit,  the  lateral 
pressure  which  supports  it  is  diminished,  and  not  being  sufficient 
to  support  the  same  weight  as  before,  the  instrument  sinks,  till 
a  portion  of  the  stem  becoming  immersed,  its  weight  is  decreased, 
and  the  balance  again  restored.  Sometimes  the  instrument  is 
adjusted  to  diflerent  liquids  by  moveable  weights,  while  the  gradua- 
*tions  of  the  scale  are  made  to  express  the  specific  gravities  hj  the 
degree  to  which  it  sinks  (2). 

§  39.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  upon  reflection  be 
clear,  that  when  in  ordinary  circumstances  a  bulky  body  is  counter- 
poised by  a  weight  of  very  dense  matter,  an  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  unequal  buoyancy  of  the  air ;  and  this  may  be  rendered 
evident  by  balancing  a  piece  of  cork  with  a  counterpoise  of  metal, 
and  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  space  devoid  of  air,  when  the 
former  will  preponderate.  If  thQ  volume  of  the  cork  were  2.5  cubic 
inches,  it  would  require  nearly  half  a  grain  to  restore  the  balance, 
this  being  about  the  difference  of  the  weights  of  the  air  which  the 
two  bodies  displaced.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  effect  is  too  small 
to  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  in  nice  scientific 
investigations  it  is  often  estimated. 

But  the  force  with  which  a  body  is  attracted  to  the  earth,  and, 
consequently,  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  may  be 
measured  by  opposing  to  it  other  forces  than  that  of  gravity.  We 
can  even  roughly  judge  of  different  weights  by  the  different  degrees 
of  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  support  them;  and  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  a  method  of  estimating  them  by  the 
compression  of  a  spring.  This  observation  will  naturally  lead  us  to 
the  consideration  of  our  next  force ;  namely. 


(2)  The  annexed  figure  represents  Sikes's  hydro- 
meter. A,  is  a  brass  ball,  into  which  a  conical  stem,  f,  is 
inserted,  terminating  in  a  loaded  ball,  b;  at  d  a  flat  stem 
is  inserted,  which  is  graduated  into  eleven  equal  parts,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  two ;  eight  circular  weights,  e, 
are  adjusted  to  the  instrument,  in  which  a  slit  is  cut,  so 
as  to  admit  the  slender  part  of  the  lower  stem  into  the 
hole  in  the  centre  of  the  weight ;  their  use  is  to  adapt 
the  instrument  to  liquids  heavier  than  water.  A  set  of 
tables  are  furnished  with  the  instrument,  by  which  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  spirit  is  easily  ascertained  after  an 
observation  of  the  degree  upon  the  stem  to  which  it  sinks. 
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§  40.  The  immediate  resistance  of  a  body  to  compression,  or 
extension,  is  properly  called  its  elasticity.  It  has  been  exemplified 
by  the  sensible  efibrt  of  a  compressed  spring,  and  a  bent  bow,  to 
recover  from  their  forced  state  of  flexure.  It  is  directly  propor- 
tionate in  perfectly  elastic  bodies  to  the  compressing  force ;  and  this 
is  the  law  of  its  action.  If  a  bow  be  drawn  to  a  certain  extent  by 
a  Mven.pounda  weight,  it  wiU  be  ^wn  to  double  that  extent  by 
fourteen  pounds ;  and  upon  this  principle  various  spring-balances 
have  been  contrived. 

The  kind  of  elasticity  to  which  we  have  hitherto  referred  arises 
from  a  force  longitudinally  applied,  and  a  partial  displacement  of  the  • 
particles  of  a  solid  in  length,  and  is  denominated  flexure :  a  second 
kind  consists  in  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  opposite  parts  of 
a  solid,  in  opposite  directions,  the  central  parts  only  remaining  in 
their  natural  state,  and  is  called  torsion  or  tudsHng.  Elasticity  thus 
elicited  may  be  very  accurately  measured  by  the  angular  displace- 
ment ;  the  angle  of  torsion  being  exactly  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  elasticity.  Balances  of  the  greatest  delicacy  have  been  con- 
structed upon  this  principle,  for  the  estimation  of  minute  degrees 
of  force. 

But  solid  bodies  are  only  more  or  less  elastic  within  certain 
limits ;  the  operation  of  forces  beyond  these  limits  first  produces 
a  permanent  alteration  or  change  of  figure,  which  is  called  setting^ 
and  afterwards  fracture.  The  most  perfect  examples  of  elasticity 
are  affi)rded  by  aeriform  bodies,  and  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
us  furnishes  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  equilibrium  of  this  force 
and  gravity,  a  correct  understanding  of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

§  41.  With  regard  to  matter  in  the  aeriform  state,  common 
experience  is  by  no  means  sufficient,  as  with  solids  and  liquids,  to 
teach  us  how  to  collect,  confine,  or  weigh  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Galileo  (or  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,)  proved  that 
the  air  had  a  definite  weight  and  pressure ;  and  it  was  some  time 
after  this  that  Dr.  Priestley  contrived  the  simple  means  which  are 
still  in  use  for  experimenting  with  such  fluids.  Aristotle  indeed 
appears  to  have  happily  guessed  the  truth;  and  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  he  assigned  the  gravity  of  air  to  be  between  that  of  fire  and 
earth ;  but  the  surmise  appears  to  have  led  to  no  particular  con- 
sequences, and  to  have  been  forgotten. 

§  42.  If  we  take  a  bell-glass,  and  press  it  with  its  mouth 
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downwards  into  a  deep  vessel  of  water,  we  find  a  strong  resistance 
to  its  descent,  which  arises  from  the  body  of  air  confined  beneath  it ; 
aa  we  press  upon  it  more  and  more,  we  feel  a  stronger  and  stronger 
opposition  or  repulsive  force;  the  water  rises  further  into  the 
interior,  and  the  air  occupies  a  less  space ;  as  we  withdraw  the  pres* 
sure,  it  returns  to  its  former  bulk,  and  totally  displaces  the  water. 
Hence  we  may  learn  that  the  air  is  elastic,  like  the  spring  to  which 
we  have  just  referred ;  and  we  can  roughly  estimate  by  our  feeling 
that  its  elasticity  increases  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  it 
is  compressed.  We  learn  likewise  from  the  same  simple  experi- 
ment that  the  volume  decreases  with  the  increase  of  pressure.  The 
law  of  its  elasticity  was  originally  developed  by  Boyle,  but  Ma- 
riotte  more  accurately  determined  by  experiment  that  die  volume  of 
air  was  always  inversely  as  the  pressure  (3).  Elastic  fluids  of  this 
nature  always  occupy  the  whole  of  any  vessel  in  which  they  may  be 
contained,  whatever  their  quantity  of  matter  may  be,  as  deter- 
mined by  their  weight;  liquids  or  fluids  devoid  of  this  power  of 
elasticity,  in  vessels  which  they  do  not  fill,  always  present  a  level 
surface,*^.  #.,  a  surface  parallel  to  the  general  surface  of  tlie  globe. 
This  is  determined  by  gravity,  the  law  of  which  they  are  free  to 
obey,  unopposed  by  any  counteracting  force;  the  surface  of  an 
elastic  fluid  is  always  coincident  with  that  of  the  containing  vessel 
in  which  it  is  confined. 

i  4S.  If  we  take  a  strong  tube  or  barrel  of  metal  or  glass, 
closed  at  one  end,  and  closely  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  piston, 
or  moveable  plug  of  leather,  which  will  not  allow  of  the  passage  of 


(3)  This  figure  represents  the  form  of  Mariotte's  expe- 
riment. A  B  is  a  glass  tube,  turned  up,  and  closed  at  the  end, 
c ;  it  is  divided  and  graduated  into  equal  parts ;  mercury  is 
poured  into  it,  so  as  to  occupy  the  lower  part  of  the  tube  to  the 
first  horizontal  line,  and  a  portion  of  air  is  inclosed  at  c,  of 
the  ordinary  elasticity,  which  it  will  be  hereafter  seen  is  equal 
to  the  pressure  of  about  thirty  inches  of  mercury.  If  more 
mercury  be  now  poured  into  the  longer  leg,  so  that  it  may 
stand  at  thirty  inches  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
shorter  leg,  it  Vill  press  with  its  whole  weight  upon  the 
included  air,  which  will  then  be  found  to  occupy  only  half  its 
former  space.  If,  in  like  manner,  the  column  of  mercury  be 
increased  to  twice  this  length,  the  pressure  upon  the  included 
air  will  be  tripled,  and  the  space  occupied  by  it  will  be 
reduced  to  one-third,  &c. 
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air  at  itfl  sides,  on  pressing  it  downwards  we  shall  find  the  same 
kind  of  increasing  resistanoe  firom  the  included  air,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  bell-glass  under  water.  This  elastic  force  may  be  made 
to  perform  mechanical  work;  and  if  the  piston  be  perforated, 
and  the  perforation  be  covered  with  a  valve,  or  little  door,  opening 
upwards,  as  we  press  it  down  the  elasticity  of  the  air  will  raise 
the  valve  and  allow  it  to  escape,  and  the  piston  will  freely  descend. 
If  we  attempt  again  to  draw  the  piston  up,  we  shall  feel  a  strong 
opposition  in  the  contrary  direction.  As  the  piston  rises,  an  empty 
space  is  left  between  it  and  ihe  bottom  of  the  barrel;  for  the 
exterior  air,  in  attempting  to  pass  in,  by  its  elastic  force  firmly 
closes  the  valve.  If  by  strong  muscular  force  we  succeed  in  drawing 
the  piston  up,  upon  discontinuing  the  efibrt  it  will  be  forced  down 
again  to  the  bottom  by  the  exterior  pressure.  Let  us  suppose 
now  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  to  be  fitted  with  the  same  kind  of 
valve  as  the  piston ;  as  the  latter  ascends,  the  elasticity  of  the  portion 
of  air  included  in  any  vessel  with  which  it  may  be  connected  will 
raise  the  valve,  and  the  air  will  fiow  into  the  barrel :  when  the 
piston  is  again  forced  down,  this  valve  will  be  dosed  by  the  force 
above  it,  and  the  included  air  will  again  pass  off  through  the  piston- 
valve,  and  we  can  repeat  this  operation,  gradually  withdrawing 
barrel-full  after  barrel-full  of  air  from  any  vessel  till  the  residual  air 
becomes  so  reduced  as  not  to  have  elastic  force  enough  to  raise  the 
valve.  Two  such  barrels  so  fitted  with  pistons,  with  a  mechanical 
apparatus,  for  alternately  raising  and  depressing  them,  constitute  the 
essential  parts  of  the  air-pump  (4). 

§  44.  Now  if  we  take  a  thin  glass  globe  or  fiask,  fitted  with 
a  stop-cock,  we  may  by  these  means  exhaust  it  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  air  which  it  contains,  and  equipoise  it  upon  the  balance. 
Upon  opening  the  stop-cock,  air  will  rush  into  the  empty  vessel, 
and  it  will  preponderate ;  and  it  will  require  a  considerable  weight 


(4)  a  and  h  in  the  adjoining  figure  represent  the  cylinders,  in  which 
the  pistons,  c  and  J,  are  accurately  fitted;  at  the  bottoms  of  the  cylinder  are 
the  valves  A,  A,  opening  upwards ;  and  in  each  piston  is  a  valye  g,  g,  also 
opening  upwards;  the  bottoms  of  the  ejlinder  are  connected  by  a  tube,  e, 
with  the  pump-plate,  upon  which  stands  the  teU-glass,y*;  in  die  cylinder 
a,  the  piston  is  represented  in  the  act  of  ascending,  T^rhen  the  valve  g, 
is  closed,  and  a  vacuum  would  be  formed  beneath  the  piston,  but  for  the 
opening  of  the  valye  A,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver.  In 
the  cylinder  6,  the  piston  is  in  the  act  of  descending  when  the  valve  h 
is  closed,  and  the  valve  g  open,  by  which  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  is 
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in  the  opponte  ecole  to  restore  the  eqailibrinm.  To  Bacertain  the 
exact  weight  of  any  giveo  Tolame  of  Mr,  it  wiU  be  necenarjr  to 
mewure  it,  and  this  we  cannot  do  bj  meaanring  the  c^HWify  of  the 
globe,  for  the  beet  air-pnmp  will  always  hare  a  rendnal  quantity 
after  exhaustion ;  but  by  coimecting  the  exhausted  Tessel  with  an 
accurately  graduated  jar  (5),  standing  upon  the  watei^bath,  the 
Mr  may  be  made  to  enter  from  the  latter,  and  the  rise  of  the  water 
into  the  jar  will  indicate  the  exact  quantity  which  has  been  thus 


forced  out;  and  in  this  manner  a  portion  of  the  a 
the  receirer  ^  at  eTciy  stroke  of  the  pump. 


'  is  Yrithdiawn  from 


(5)  a  represents  the  air-jar,  graduated  into  cubic  inches, 
and  parts  of  a  cubic  inch ;  b,  the  glass  balloon  ;  each  is  fitted 
with  a  stop-oodE,  and  connectii^-piece. 
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abstracted  (6).  By  careful  experiments,  conducted  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, it  has  been  found  that  100  cubic  inches  of  atmospheric  air, 
under  standard  circumstances,  *to  which  we  must  hereafter  advert 
more  particularly,  weigh  31  grains,— or  815  times  less  than  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  We  shall  find  that  there  are .  many  different 
kinds  of  aeriform  matter,  differing  very  greatly  in  their  specific 
gravities:  this  is  the  mode  by  which  they  may  be  ascertained, 
and  atmospheric  air  is  the  standard  to  which  they  are  all  referred, 
just  as  the  specific  gravities  of  solids  and  liquids  are  compared  with 
water. 

In  the  following  table  are  included  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  the  lightest  and  heaviest  known  forms  of  matter :  of  the  same 
quantity  of  atmospheric  air:  and  of  water  in  its  three  physical 
states.  The  specific  gravity  of  each,  compared  with  air  and  water, 
is  also  shown. 


(6)  The  most  conveiiient  table  for  collectiiig  or  transfeiring  gases  is 
here  represented :  a  is  the  wooden  stand  which  holds  the  watei^bi^  which 
consists  of  a  deep  well  at  6,  in  which  the  jais  may  be  filled  with  water. 


and  a  shallow  shelf,  upon  which,  when  inverted,  they  may  be  placed ; 
at  c  a  jar  is  represented  standing  over  a  groove,  by  which  the  gas,  disen- 
gaged from  the  retort,  is  conducted  into  it  The  gas  gradually  rises  in 
bubbles,  by  its  levity,  and  displaces  the.  water. 
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Tablb  I.     Of  Spees^  Gra9itiH. 

r 

Cubic 

Wdghtf. 

Airl. 

ftMcMc  QmHtj, 

Gkaina. 

Hjrdirogen     . 

.     100 

8.138 

0.0604 

0.0000846 

Air 

,      100 

81.000 

1.0000 

0.0013277 

Steam 

.     100 

19.220 

0.6340 

0.0007611 

Ice       • 

.     100 

23735.000 

766.0000 

0.9400000 

Water  . 

.     100 

25250.000 

814.0000 

1.0000000 

Platlnuni 

.     100 

642876.000 

17612.0000 

31.6000000 

i  45.  The  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  first, 
however,  demonstrated  in  a  different  way  by  a  celebrated  Italian 
philosopher,  named  Torricelli,  in  the  year  IG^iS.  His  attention  was 
dr^Wh  to  thd  subject  by  the  Itttempt  of  a  well-digger,  at  Florence,  to 
raise  water  by  a  sucking-pump  to  a  height  exceeding  33  feet.  The 
rise  of  water  in  a  tube,  by  these  means,  had  up  to  that  time  been 
ascribed  by  philosophers  (who,  as  it  is  to  be  feared  sometimes  now 
happens^  disguised  their  ignorance  under  the  doak  of  indefinite  and 
ipeeioui  ^pressions)  ioNaturB'i  abhorrence  qfa  taeuum.  The  well* 
digger  failed  in  his  enterprise)  and  applied  to  Torricelli  for  advice ; 
who,  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  conclusion  that  nature  only  abhorred 
a  vacuum  to  the  .extent  of  33  feet,  suspected  that  the  cause  of  the 
ascent  of  water  in  the  pump-pipe  might  be  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  and  that  a  column  of  water  of  about  the  height  men- 
tioned, was  sufficient  to  equipoise  the  air  (7).  He  concluded  that  if 
this  were  the  case  it  would  only  support  a  shorter  column  of  any 
denser  fluid,  and  he  immediately  had  recourse  to  experiment  to 


(7)  The  annexed  figure  represents  the  construc- 
tion of  the  common  sucking-pump :  A,  B,  is  the  barrel 
fitted  with  a  piston,  in  which  is  a  valve  at  a,  opening 
upwards ;  another  valve  e,  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
also  opening  upwards,  closes  the  communication  with 
the  pipe,  b,  d,  which  descends  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  M,  N.  As  the  piston  rises,  a  partial  vacuum 
is  formed  beneath  it,  and  the  superior  elasticity  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  water,  h,  n, 
forces  it  to  ascend  into  the  pipe  from  d  to  c.  The 
descent  of  the  piston  closes  the  valve  e,  forces  out 
another  portion  of  the  air  through  the  valve  a,  and 
upon  its  return  the  Valve  b  again  opens^  and  the 
water  is  forced  past  it  into  the  banreL  Another 
stroke  of  the  pump  drives  the  water  past  the  valre 
A,  also,  and  lifU  it  into  the  reservoir  t,  c^  fkom  which 
it  flows,  through  the  aperture  p. 
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confinn  his  oonjeoture*  He  filled  a  glass-tube,  three  feet  long,  and 
dosed  at  one  end,  with  quicksilver,  and  inverted  it  m  a  basin  of  the 
same  fluid ;  it  immediatelj  sank  about  six  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
tube;  proving  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  which  could 
support  a  column  of  water  of  about  33  feet  in  height,  could  only 
support  a  column  of  mercury  of  30  inches,  the  height  of  the  columns 
beiiig  in  exact  proportion  to  the  specific  gravities  of  the  two  liquids, 
or  as  13i  to  1  (8). 

{  46»  Thus  was  invented  that  useful  instrument  the  baromei&r; 
for  a  tube  filled  with  due  precautions  wholly  to  exclude  the  air,  and 
accurately  adjusted  to  a  scale  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  exact 
height  of  the  colunm  fhim  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern, 
constitutes  the  essential  part  of  this  simple  but  highly  ingenious  con- 
trivance (9).  In  confirmation  of  the  principles  upon  which  it  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  soon  observed  that  upon  ascending  a  hill 
the  quicksilver  fell  in  the  tube ;  obviously  because  the  column  of 
air  was  shortened  which  supported  it.  This  observation  was,  not 
long  after,  applied  to  the  measurement  of  heights. 


(8)  H,  B,  represents  a  tube,  which  having  been 
filled  with  mercury,  and  closed  wiUi  the  finger,  has  been 
inverted  carefUlly  beneath  the  surface,  n,  c,  of  the  melv 
cury  in  the  glass  basin,  n,  c,  f,  b.  Upon  removal  of  the 
finger  from  B,  the  mercury  has  fidlen  in  the  tube  from 
H  to  o,  the  column  of  mercury,  a,  g,  being  the  exact 
equipoise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time 
of  the  experiment. 


(9)  In  this  figure  is  represented  the  mode  by  which  the 
fluctuations  of  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column,  9,  b,  are 
indicated  by  the  index  upon  the  dial-^plate,  h,  l,  in  the 
common  wheel-barometer ;  a  glass  weight,  b,  attached  to  a 
thread,  passing  round  a  pulley,  to  which  the  index  is  fixed 
at  B,  and  nearly  counterpoised  at  b,  is  allowed  just  to  rest 
upon  the  surfiice  of  the  mercury  in  the  open  siphon  end  of 
the  tube  at  a  ;  it  consequently  rises  and  falls  as  the  colunm, 
B,  E,  becomes  longer  and  shorter,  and  the  motion  of  the 
thread  turns  the  pulley,  and  moVes  the  index  through  the 
arc  of  a  graduated  circle. 
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The  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  atmoephere  react  upon  one 
another  in  such  a  way  that  the  space  which  the  same  absolnte 
weight  of  air  occupies  at  different  heights,  most  be  the  measure  of 
both.  If  we  suppose  it  divided  into  strata  of  equal  thickness  from 
the  top,  the  first  stratum  will  press  downwards  by  the  whole  of 
its  own  weight,  but  by  nothing  more ;  the  second  will  press  down- 
wards by  its  own  weight,  and  will  be  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  first  in  addition ;  a  third  will  have  to  support  its  own  weight 
and  the  weight  of  the  two  preceding ;  a  fourth  will  be  compressed 
by  three,  and  so  on,  each  stratum  being  compressed  by  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  one  above  it.  Thus  the  pressures  at  different 
heights  will  be  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  will  be  measured  by  corresponding  dimi- 
nished heights  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Thus, 
supposing  the  length  of  the  equiponderant  column,  at  any  given 
time,  to  be  30  inches  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  height  of 

5,000  feet  it  would  be      ....  24.797  inches. 

10,000        „        „        20.499      „ 

15,000        „        „        16.941 

20,000        „        „        14.000 
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{  47.  The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  very  nearly  30  inches,  but  a  very  little  observation  will  prove  that 
it  is  subject  to  perpetual  oscillations  within  the  limits,  in  this  country, 
of  about  two  inches  and  a  half;  these  are  dependent  upon  agencies 
which  we  will  endeavour  to  develope  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
our  inquiry.  We  may  at  once,  however,  remark,  that  the  existing 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  regulates  the  elasticity  of  every  portion  of 
aeriform  matter  inclosed  in  jars  or  bell-glasses  inverted  over  water,  or 
any  other  liquid.  If  such  a  glass  be  carefully  turned  down  upon 
the  water-bath,  so  that  the  water  may  stand  at  the  same  level  both 
inside  and  out ;  it  is  clear  that  it  will  enclose  a  portion  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  existing  elasticity :  supposing  the  glass  to  have  been  filled 
with  water,  and  afterwards  with  any  elastic  fluid  thrown  up  into  it, 
by  that  kind  of  upward  decantation  by  which  air,  from  its  compara- 
tive levity,  may  be  made  to  displace  the  heavier  fluid,  its  elasticity 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  exterior  pressure.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  the  amount  of  this  variable  pressure  into  consi- 
deration, in  taking  the  weight  of  any  air  by  the  process  previously 
described  (§  44),  and  to  assume  some  fixed  pressure  to  which  they 
may  all  be  referred  in  taking  their  specific  gravities.  This  standard 
pressure  is  30  inches  of  mercury,  and  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  calculation  by  which  observations  made  under  any  other  pressure 
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nny  be  reduced  to  this  standard :  the  law  being  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  weight  is  always  directly,  and  the  volume  inversely,  proportioaate 
to  the  pressure.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that,  with  the  barometer  at 
29  inches,  we  had  Tound  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air  to  be 
29.9  grains,  and  wished  to  know  what  the  wei^t  would  be  at 
standu^  presaore — by  the  rule  of  proportion  we  shall  find,  29  :  30 
:  :  29^  :  31.0.  Or,  suppose  that  we  bad  measured  100  cubic  inches 
of  air,  at  29  inches,  and  wanted  to  know  what  the  volume  would  be 
at  30  inches,  we  shall  have  30  :  29  :  :  100  :  96.6. 

§  48.  In  measuring  gases  over  the  water,  or  mercorial  baths  (10), 


(10)  The  mercorial  bath  is  here  represented,  by  which  gases  which 
are  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  water  may  be  collected  and  tnuisfeired ;  it  is 
constmcted  of  iron :  a  is  the  shallow  part  of  the  bath,  and  6  the  well  fm 
filling  the  jars ;  c  is  a  glass  jar,  serring  the  purpose  of  a  reservoir.    It 


may  be  filled  with  any  gas,  by  first  pressing  it  down  into  the  cylinder  c, 
in  wbicb  is  an  iron  core,  the  interval  between  which  and  the  exteri<c 
case  is  filled  with  mercniy,  and  then  allowing  the  gas  to  rise  into  the 
small  bell-glass  placed  in  the  basin  of  meicnry,  at  </.  A  jar,  partially 
filled  with  gas,  is  represented  at  a.  o 
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it  is  also  necessary  to  take  care  that  the  liquid  within  and  without 
the  vessel  stand  at  the  same  level ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  effected 
by  plunging  it  into  the  deeper  part  of  the  bath,  the  difference  of 
level  must  be  measured,  and  the  following  simple  correction  applied. 
Suppose  a  quantity  of  air  confined  over  mercury,  the  level  of  which 
stands  higher  by  two  inches  within  the  jar  than  without,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  balances  not  onljf  the 
elasticity  of  the  included  air,  but  the  weight  of  the  mercury  within 
the  jar ;  the  elasticity  of  the  air  must  therefore  be  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere  at  the  time,  by  an  amount  of  which  the  difference  of 
the  level  is  the  measure ;  under  the  circiunstances,  two  inches  must 
be  deducted  from  the  height  of  the  barometer,  and  the  correction  for 
pressure  applied  as  before.  Should  the  difference  of  level  occur 
vnth  water,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding  difference  of 
mercury,  by  dividing  it  by  13.5,  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  two  liquids  (11). . 

§  49.  The  atmosphere  presses  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  the  surfaces  of  all  bodies  which  are  plunged  into  it,  with 
the  same  force  as  that  by  which  it  supports  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer ;  and  a  column  of  mercury,  30  inches  in  height,  whose 
base  is  one  square  inch,  would  weigh  about  15  lbs. ;  and  would  press 
upon  the  earth  with  the  same  force ;  every  body,  therefore,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  supports  an  average  pres- 
sure of  1 5  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch  of  its  surface.  That  we  are  not 
sensible  of  this  pressure  on  our  own  persons,  and  on  all  surrounding 


(11)  The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  any  vessel  connected  with  the 
air-pump,  may  be  measured  by  gauges,  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the 
barometer.  In  figure  4,  (page  28)  k  represents  a  barometer-tube,  opening 
under  the  receiver,  ^  and  dipping  at  its  lower  end  into  an  open  cistern  of 
mercury.  As  the  air  under  the  receiver  becomes  rarefied,  the  superior  elas- 
ticity of  the  atmosphere  raises  up  a  column  of  mercury,  which,  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  total  abstraction  of  air,  would  stand  at  the  same  height 
as  the  barometer.  The  difference  between  the  two,  measured  upon  a  scale 
of  inches,  indicates  the  elasticity  of  the  residual  air.  The  siphon-gauge,  at 
t,  does  not  begin  to  act  tiU  the  rarefaction  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent.  The  upper  part  of  the  siphon  is  filled  with  mercury  by 
boiling,  which  is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pressure  of  the  air ;  when  this 
is  diminished  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  able  to  support  a  column 
of  mercury  equal  in  height  to  the  upright  part  of  the  tube,  it  begins  to 
fall  away  from  the  top,  and  to  rise  in  the  parallel  leg  of  the  siphon,  and, 
as  the  equality  of  these  two  columns  would  denote  a  perfect  vacuum 
above  each,  the  elasticity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver,  with  which  the 
instrument  is  connected,  is  measured  by  their  difference 
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objects,  IS  owing  to  its  equality  in  all  directions.  From  the  fluidity 
of  the  atmosphere, — ^the  perfect  mobility  of  its  particles, — any  force 
is  equally  distributed  throughout  its  mass,  and  its  gravity  not  only 
presses  downwards,  but  upwards,  and  laterally,  and  in  OYery  direc- 
tion alike.  If  we  destroy  this  equilibrium,  as  we  may  easily  do  by 
the  air-pump,  the  pressure  becomes  immediately  manifest ;  almost 
the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  fixes  the  receiver  to  the  plate,  and  after 
the  air  has  been  exhausted  to  the  utmost  we  may  raise  the  weight 
of  the  pump  itself  without  detaching  it.  It  is  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  bear  this  enormous  pressure  that  such  glasses  are 
made  of  a  spherical  form.  If  a  glass  of  a  cubic  shape  be  exhausted, 
it  is  speedily  crushed  to  atoms ;  or,  if  a  bottle  of  a  similar  shape 
be  hermetically  sealed,  when  filled  with  air  of  the  usual  density,  and 
enclosed  under  a  receiver  firom  which  the  air  is  pumped,  the  elasticity 
of  the  included  air  no  longer  being  counteracted  by  the  exterior  air 
it  will  burst  outwards  with  equal  violence. 

It  is  curious  to  remark  how  frequently  oonm[ion  experience  has 
anticipated  science  in  the  application,  if  not  in  the  formal  announce- 
ment, of  scientific  principles.  A  beautiful  illustration  of  the  expan- 
sive power  of  heat,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  occurs  in 
baking  a  fruit  pie.  The  cook  inverts  a  cup  in  the  dish,  from  which 
a  portion  of  the  air  is  expelled  by  the  heat  of  the  oven ;  when  allowed 
to  cool,  the  remainder  contracts,  and  a  partial  vacuum  being  formed, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  forces  the  juice  to  rise  in  the  cup, 
and  thus  prevents  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  crust,  by  which  it 
would  be  absorbed. 

§  50.  The  surface  of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  is  about  15 
square  feet,  so  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  his  body  amounts 
to  14  tons ;  this  he  sustains  with  perfect  convenience,  because  every 
cavity  of  his  body  is  distended  with  aeriform  matter  of  the  same 
elastic  force.  He  also  moves  about  under  this  enormous  load 
without  being  conscious  of  its  existence,  owing  to  the  equality  of 
its  action :  could  we  suppose  the  air  to  cease  to  press  in  an  upward 
direction,  while  its  downward  weight  continued,  he  would  be  bound 
to  the  spot  on  which  his  foot  rested  as  effectually  as  the  rooted  oak. 
Something  of  this  we  may  indeed  feel  from  the  fatigue  we  endure 
in  walking  upon  a  stiff  clay.  In  such  a  soil  the  air  is  more  or  less 
pressed  from  under  the  feet,  and  just  upon  the  same  principle  that 
the  boys^  plaything,  called  a  sucker,  raises  the  weight  of  a  large 
stone,  a  strong  effort  is  necessary  to  overcome  this  unequal  pressure. 
Those  who  ascend  into  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
by  climbing  lofty  mountains,  or  by  balloons,  often  feel  inconvenience 
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in  their  oars,  and  other  cavities  of  their  bodies,  from  the  included  air 
not  haying  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  diminished  pressure  of  the 
outward  medium ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  persons  of  weak  consti- 
tutions often  feel  considerable  discomfort  from  sudden  changes  of  the 
weather,  when  barometric  oscillations  may  indicate  a  change  of 
pressure  upon  their  bodies  of  18  or  20  hundred  weight  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours. 

{  51.  The  alternate  action  and  reaction  of  mechanical  force 
and  elasticity,  and  the  consequent  propagation  of  force  to  a  distance, 
by  vibration^  are  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  phenomena  of  sound. 
The  complete  developement  of  the  subject  constitutes  a  distinct 
branch  of  science,  under  the  name  of  Acoustics :  we  can  only  here 
advert  to  the  play  of  the  forces  which  are  concerned  in  its  production. 
When  the  particles  of  an  elastic  body  are  suddenly  disturbed  by 
an  impulse  at  a  particular  point,  the  force  spreads  throughout  their 
substance  from  that  point,  as  a  centre,  and  they  return  to  their  state 
of  rest,  by  a  series  of  isochronous  titrations^  or  rapid  movements  to 
and  fro ;  equal  numbers  of  which  take  place  in  equal  times.  The 
rapidity,  force  and  permanence  of  these  vibrations  depend  upon  the 
elasticity,  the  form,  and  the  mode  of  aggregation  of  the  particles 
of  the  vibrating  body.  They  are  not  confined  to  the  substance  in 
which  they  are  produced,  but  they  communicate  themselves  to  the 
surrounding  air  in  which,  on  account  of  its  elasticity,  they  excite 
equivalent  condensations  and  dilatations  which  again  are  propagated 
to  a  distance.  The  corresponding  impulses  produced  upon  the  ear 
constitute  sound.  If  the  successive  impulses  form  a  connected  series, 
following  each  other  too  rapidly  to  be  separately  distinguished,  they 
constitute  a  continued  sound  like  that  of  the  voice  in  speaking ;  and 
if  they  are  equal  among  themselves  in  duration  they  produce 
a  musical  or  equable  sound,  as  that  of  a  vibrating  string,  or  of  the 
voice  in  singing.  A  quill  striking  against  a  piece  of  wood  causes 
a  noise,  but  striking  against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  or  of  a  comb, 
a  continued  sound;  and  if  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  be  at  equal 
distances,  and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  a  certain  amount,  and 
constant,  a  musical  note  (12).  The  lowest  sound  which  can  be 
called  musical,  is  produced  by  16  vibrations  in  a  second  of  time ; 
though,  according  to  the  observation  of  Dr.  Wollaston,  some  ears  are 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  notes  at  both  extremities 
of  the  scale,  which  are  inaudible  to  others.     The  higher  octave 


(12)     A  B  represent  the  two   prongs  of  a  tuning-fork  made  of 
steel;  if  one  of  them^  a,  be  struck  against  a  solid  substance  it  will 
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to  this  sound  is  produced  by  double  the  number  of  vibrations,  and 
the  double  octave  by  four  times  the  number  in  the  same  time,  and 
so  on  in  the  progression  16,  32,  64,  128,  256;  the  last  of  which 
produces  the  note  which  is  designated  as  the  middle  C  on  the  piano- 
forte. The  fixedness  of  these  relations  is  such  that  the  well-known 
sound  of  the  different  musical  notes  has  been  employed  by  Professor 
Wheatstone  as  the  measure  of  velocities  in  machines  which  are 
utterly  inappreciable  by  ordinary  mechanical  means. 

A  certain  time  is  always  required  for  the  transmission  of  an 
impulse  through  a  material  substance,  and  this  time  varies  with  its 
hardness  and  compressibility.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  air  has  been 
found  by  experiment  to  be  1130  feet  in  a  second;  in  water,  4900 
feet ;  and  along  a  deal  rod,  17,400  feet. 

§  52.  As  the  force  from  the  original  impulse  diverges  in  air, 
and  spreads  through  a  spherical  space,  its  intensity  must  decrease  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  turned  back 
or  reflected  from  the  surface  of  any  solid  obstacle. 

• 

§53.  A  musical  string  gives  a  very  feeble  sound  when 
vibrating  alone,  on  account  of  the  small  quantity  of  air  set  in 
motion ;  but  when  attached  to  a  large  surface  of  wood,  or  to  what 
is  called  a  sounding-board  in  musical  instruments,  it  conmiunicates 
its  oscillations  immediately  to  that  surface,  and  the  whole  system 
vibrates  isochronously.    The  extensive  vibrating  surface  again  trans- 


momentarily  assume  the  position,  6,  nearer  to  the  other  prong, 
B,  but  from  its  elasticity  it  will  immediately  return  to  its 
former  position,  beyond  which  it  will  be  carried  by  its  mo- 
mentum to  the  position  a,  about  as  far  from  a  as  the  second 
position,  by  and  thus  a  series  of  rapid  vibrations  is  brought 
about,  which  being  propagated  through  the  air  to  the  ear 
produces  the  sensation  of  a  musical  note. 
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mits  itfi  motiomi  to  the  surrounding  maas  of  the  air,  and  the  sound 
IB  much  increased* 


§  54.  The  oscillations  of  a  solid  body  are  not  confined  to  one 
direction,  but  may  be  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  rotatory,  in  every 
plane,  or  confined  to  one  plane,  accordingly  as  the  impulse  is  com- 
municated. Differences  in  the  structure  of  a  body  may  influ- 
ence the  direction  of  its  vibrations.  If  a  little  fine  dry  sand  be 
strewed  over  a  vibrating  surface,  it  will  be  thrown  into  violent 
agitation  by  the  force  communicated  to  it  in  particular  situations, 
but  in  other  situations  it  will  remain  at  rest,  and  it  will  thus 
enable  the  eye  to  distinguish  the  vibrating  from  the  quiescent  parts. 
Thus,  if  vibrations  be  exeited  in  a  plate  of  glass  or  metal,  by  drawing 
the  bow  of  a  violin  across  its  edge,  it  will  emit  a  musical  sound, 
and  the  sand  will  immediately  arrange  itself  in  certain  lines 
regularly  disposed,  where  it  will  accumulate  from  other  parts,  and 
renuiin  at  rest.  It  is  thus  found  that  the  adjacent  divisions  of  the 
surface  are  in  different  states  of  vibration,  some  being  always  elevated 
while  others  are  depressed ;  and  the  oppositely  vibrating  parts  are 
separated  by  lines  of  rest.  These  lines  of  rest  are  termed  nod<il 
linesy  and  they  vary  in  form  and  position  with  the  part  where 
the  bow  is  drawn  across ;  but  the  point  by  which  the  plate  is  held 
being  necessarily  in  a  state  of  rest,  must  be  included  in  a  nodal 
line  (13).  Similar  points  of  rest,  or  nodal  points,  are  found  on 
a  vibrating  string ;  and  pieces  of  paper  placed  at  the  half,  third, 
fourth,  or  other  aliquot  points  of  its  length,  will  remain  on  it 
during  its  vibration,  but  will  instantly  fly  off  from  any  intermediate 
points.  They  are  points  of  equilibrium  between  two  adjacent 
oppositely  vibrating  parts.  Indeed  all  vibrating  bodies  have  a  ten- 
dency to  divide  themselves  into  a  certain  number  of  parts  which 
perform  these  vibrations  independently  of  each  other. 

§  65.  The  amount  of  force  which  may  be  accumulated  from 


(13)  If  a  plate  of  glass,  a,  6,  c,  if,  be  held  hori- 
zontally at  its  centre,  s,  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  sand  be  scattered  over  its  upper  surface,  upon 
causing  it  to  emit  a  musical  note,  by  drawing  a  violin- 
bow  along  its  edge,  the  sand  will  arrange  itself  in 
lines  constituting  regular  figures,  the  form  of  which 
will  depend  upon  the  pitch  of  the  note.  The  lines 
a,  R,  6,  E,  c,  E,  (/,  E,  in  the  figure,  represent  a  com- 
mon arrangement  of  these  nodal  lines ;  the  point,  e, 
by  which  it  is  held,  will  be,  of  course,  quiescent. 
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the  frequent  and  regular  repetition  of  minute  impulBes  to  the  par- 
ticles of  elastio  soUds  ia  very  great,  just  as  momentum  may  be 
accumulated  in  a  pendulum  by  frequent  small  impulses  (§  29)  ;  and 
the  cohesion  of  glass  itself  has  been  known  to  yield  under  the 
intense  yibrations  of  a  musical  note.  If  we  pass  our  moistened 
fingers  lightly  along  a  glass  tube,  two  or  three  yards  in  length,  and 
from  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  we  may 
generate  a  force  which  will  be  sufficient  to  move  a  leaden  ball 
placed  within  it,  and  even  to  draw  it  up  against  the  action  of 
gravity,  when  the  tube  is  inclined  several  degrees  to  the  horizon. 
Or  if  we  fix  a  small  glass  tube  into  a  beam  of  wood,  and  cause  it  to 
vibrate  longitudinally,  in  the  same  way,  the  successive  and  periodic 
impulses  will  be  sufficient  to  agitate  the  beam  throughout  its  mass, 
and  to  produce  vibrations  of  such  an  extent  that  whole  handfrds 
of  sand  thrown  upon  it  will  be  projected  upon  the  lines  of  rest, 
which  will  thus  be  accurately  defined. 

§  56.  These  vibrations  alter  the  molecular  arrangement  and 
strength  of  bodies  while  they  last,  so  that  if  a  weight  of  90  pounds 
be  suspended  from  a  copper  band  of  three  yards  in  length,  0.4  inch 
wide,  and  0.04  inch  thick,  it  will  remain  unchanged  for  any  length 
of  time ;  but  if  made  to  vibrate,  it  will  become  lengthened  six  or 
seven  inches.  M.  Savart  has  lately  measured  the  lengthening  of 
rods  of  glass  and  brass  by  the  act  of  vibration,  under  the  friction 
of  a  damp  cloth,  and  ascertained  the  amount  of  mechanical  force 
which  would  be  required  to  be  directly  applied  to  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  found  it  to  be  in  the  first  case,  (the  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  being  1.14  inches,)  equal  to  a  weight  of  2000  pounds;  and 
in  the  second,  (the  diameter  being  1.38  inches,)  3800  pounds.  The 
facts  are  of  the  utmost  practical  consequence  with  regard  to  struc- 
tures in  metal  which  are  destined  to  support  great  weights,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  regular  oscillations  and  vibrations. 
We  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  forces  of 

Homogeneous  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

§  57.  The  force  of  cohesion  in  bodies  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  any  force  which  may  be  required  to  separate  their  par^ 
ticles,  or  break  them,  and  may  be  ascertained  by  experiment.  The 
opposing  force  may  be  applied  in  various  ways.  (1)  It  may  tend  t 
tear  the  body  asunder,  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres ;  (2)  it  may  tend 
to  break  the  body  across ;  (3)  it  may  tend  to  crush  the  body ;  (4)  it 
may  tend  to  separate  the  particles  by  means  of  torsion  or  twisting. 
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The  investigation  of  the  strength  of  materials,  and  the  different 
degrees  in  which  they  resist  the  action  of  force,  so  variously  applied, 
belongs  to  mechanical  science.  The  following  table  shows  the 
force  of  cohesion  from  experiment  of  a  few  solids,  as  indicated  by 
the  weights  required  to  tear  them  asunder,  and  to  crush  them. 


Table  II. 

Of  Strength  of 

McUerials. 

Ban  1  inch  sqaare 

Cabes  of  |  inch 

torn  aaunder. 

crushed. 

Cast  steel 

140,000  lbs. 

"""^ 

Cast  iron 

— 

. 

10,000  lbs. 

Cast  copper 

19,000  lbs. 

7318  lbs. 

Wrought  copper 

33,000  lbs. 

6440Jb8. 

Brass 

17,000  lbs. 

10,304  lbs. 

Tin  . 

4700  lbs. 

966  lbs. 

Lead 

1800  lbs. 

483  lbs. 

Elm 

5800  lbs. 

.  J  f    1284  lbs. 

Pine 

10,400  lbs. 

.  8  J    1606  lbs. 

Oak           .         .        . 

10,000  lbs. 

.   Sf   3860  lbs. 

§  58.  The  force  of  cohesion  is  opposed  to  mechanical  force  in 
the  case  of  the  surfaces  of  two  solids  of  the  same  substance  moving 
upon  each  other,  and  is  estimated  by  the  resistance  to  the  motion, 
which  is  denominated /ric^io/}. 

Friction  is  greatest  between  rough  surfaces,  and  diminishes 
with  the  degree  of  polish  given  to  them. 

All  other  circumstances  being  equal,  it  is  directly  proportioned 
to  the  pressure  of  the  two  bodies.  Friction  also  arises  from  a  similar 
opposition  of  the  force  of  adhesion,  in  the  case  of  the  two  surfaces  in 
motion  being  of  dissimilar  matter ;  but  it  is  greater  between  homo- 
geneous substances  than  between  heterogeneous  ones. 

§  59.  The  subject  of  friction,  again,  is  purely  mechanical ; 
but  we  re-enter  within  the  strictest  limits  of  our  department  in 
considering  next,  those  adjustments  of  the  two  antagonist  powers 
of  homogeneous  attraction  and  repulsion,  which  constitute  the 
physical  states  of  solid,  liquid,  and  aeriform.  The  best,  because  the 
most  familiar,  illustration  of  these  three  different  states,  may 
be  derived  from  our  every  day  observation  of  the  changes  which 
water  undergoes.  Every  one  knows  that  by  abstracting  heat 
from  water,  or  cooling  it  to  a  certain  point,  we  can  convert  it 
into  a  solid  which  we  call  ice;  we  diminish  the  repulsive  force, 
and  the  attractive  gains  the  ascendency.      The  amount  of  this 
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cohesion  we  can  estimate  by  the  mechanical  force  required  to  disin- 
tegrate it ;  but  pound  it,  and  comminute  it  as  we  will,  we  can  never 
by  these  means  totally  overcome  the  attraction  which  constitutes  its 
solidity ;  we  can  never  so  far  unloose  its  constituent  molecules  as  to 
give  them  freedom  of  motion  amongst  each  other,  llie  application 
.of  warmth  will,  however,  gently  and  quietly  loosen  the  tie ;  the  ice 
wiU  dissolve,  and  the  liquid  particles  will  yield  in  all  directions  to 
the  slightest  impulse. 

§  60.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  almost  perfect  manner 
in  which  cohesion  is  suspended  in  liquids  that  pressure  is  communi- 
cated by  them  in  all  directions  alike.  Solid  bodies  gravitate  in 
masses,  and  exert  no  lateral  pressure ;  but  the  particles  of  fluids 
gravitate  independently  of  each  other,  and  press  against  each  other 
in  every  direction,  not  only  downwards,  but  upwards  and  sideways. 
It  is  in  consequence  of  this  lateral  pressure  that  water  flows  from  an 
opening  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  contained ;  and  the 
lateral  pressure  is  the  result  of  the  downward  pressure  of  the  liquid 
above,  and  exactly  equal  to  it :  consequently,  the  lower  the  orifice 
is  made  in  the  vessel  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  water 
running  out  of  it,  and  the  further  it  will  be  projected  from  it  (14). 
It  is  the  same  pressure  acting  upwards  which  occasions  water,  when 


(14)  If  D  be  a  hole  made  in  the  side 
of  the  vessel  of  water,  a,  the  water  at  d 
would  only  be  pressed  by  the  simple 
weight  of  the  perpendicular  column  of 
water  from  a  to  D ;  but  when  the  orifice  at 
D  is  open,  and  the  water  permitted  to  spout 
out,  its  motion  throws  its  whole  column 
into  action,  and  it  will  now  press  upon 
and  discharge  the  water  from  n,  with  the 
same  force  as  if  the  water  had  been  a 
solid  descending  from  a  to  d,  which 
would  be  as  the  square  root  of  the  height 
A  d:  and,  for  the  same  reason,  water  issuing  from  other  orifices,  c 
and  B,  would  run  in  quantities  and  velocities  proportionate  to  the 
square  root  of  their  depths  below  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  If  d  be 
four  times  as  deep  below  the  surface,  a,  as  b,  it  will  dischaige  twice 
the  quantity  of  water  which  can  flow  from  b  in  the  same  time ;  and 
if  D  were  nine  times  the  depth  of  b,  three  times  the  quantity  would  issue 
from  it. 
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poured  into  one  leg  of  a  siphon,  to  rise  to  the  wuae  height  in  the 
other  (16). 

i  61.  But  it  ia  not  only  the  pressure  of  their  own  particles 
which  is  thus  'equally  distributed  tluoughout  masses  of  fluids,  but 
external  force  or  preesure  is  communicated  in  the  same  way.  la. 
the  Bramah's  press  an  immense  aooumulatiou  of  force  is  brought 
to  bear  upou  a  particular  point  by  pressure  applied  to  a  small 
column  of  water,  reacting  upon  a  larger  mass  placed  under  the 
Buriace  of  amoveable  piston  in  a  large  barrel  (16). 


(\5)  This  figure  represents  die  arrangement  of  an 
expeiimeot  wbicli  commotjy  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Hy- 
droststical  Paradox,  a  6  is  a  narrow  tabe  connected  with 
the  extensible  ressel,  c  d  e;  when  water  is  poured  into 
tbe  tube,  the  weight  npon  the  suriace  will  be  miied  hy 
the  pressure  of  tbe  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  which 
will  act  with  the  same  force  as  a  column  of  water  of  the 
same  height,  whose  base  would  have  an  equal  area  with 
the  surface  of  the  TesseL 


I  by  which  the 


(!6)  lliis  figure  represents  a  sec- 
tion of  the  press,  n  is  a  small  but  s^ng 
pnmp-barrel,  fitted  with  the  piston,  q, 
which  is  worked  by  the  lerer  k  l.  By 
this  pump  water  it  raised  from  the  reser- 
Toir,  B,  and  injected  under  the  large  pis< 
too,  A,  H,  fitting  tightly  in  the  barrel,  h,  h, 
and  to  which  the  press-plate,  f,  is  at- 
tached ;  any  force  which  is  exerted  upon 
the  piston  %  is  multiplied  upon  the  ^ston, 
H,  in  direct  proportion  of  die  area  of  the 
latter  to  the  former,  and  any  substance 
placed  between  the  plates  i  p,  thus 
becomes  Tiolently  compressed.  The  pres- 
sure is  immediately  relicred  by  taming 
water  ia  allowed  to  flow  bock  into  tbe 
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§  62.  That  imperfect  destruotioa  of  cohesioH,  wbich  is 
efieoted  bj  mechMiical  force,  is  curiously  contrasted  with  its  perfect 
suspension  by  heat,  by  comparing  this  ^ual  pressure  of  hqoids  nith 
that  of  sand,  or  some  other  finely  disintegrated  solid.  If  we  pour 
sand  into  one  leg  of  an  inverted  siphon  it  will  not  mount  in  the 
other,  and  will  even  extend  a  very  little  way  into  the  horizontal 
part.  Whatever  pressure  be  given  to  its  upper  surface  will  exert  no 
influence  on  the  issue  below.  A  half-hundred  weight  plaoed  upon 
it  will  produce  no  difibrence.  The  weight  is  not  merely  sop- 
ported  upon  the  base  cJ  the  oolomn,  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid,  but  by 
the  sides  of  the  containiDg  tube.  The  lateral  pressure,  however,  does 
not  vary  with  the  height,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  liquid ;  but  sand  will 
flow  out  of  lateral  apertures  made  in  a  box,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, with  equal  velocity,  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  tho 
column  within  (17). 

Single  gnuna  of  sand,  plaoed  npon  a  flat  surface,  do  not  begin  to 
roll  until  it  is  inclined  between  30°  and  40°,  and  this  is  the  angle  at 
which  the  preaBure  is  exerted,  when  this  motion  is  resisted.  The 
angle  formed  by  a  heap  of  shot  or  peas  is  30°,  and  the  weight  of 
a  pyramid,  whose  sides  are  inclined  at  this  angle  is  alone  supported 
by  the  base,  whatever  may  be  the  heigbt  <rf'  the  column  confined 
above  it  (18). 

A  very  simple  mode  of  showing  this  efi^  is,  to  take  an  open 
tin  tube  of  any  length,  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  to  press  a  piece  of 
thin  paper,  with  the  edges  moistened,  against  the  end  of  it,  letting 
it  adhere  simply  by  such  moisture ;  then,  placing  the  tube  upright, 
with  that  end  upon  a  table,  to  fill  it  with  sand,  and  afterwards 
gradually  to  raieo  it ;  whatever  the  weight  of  the  tube  and  its 
contents,  it  may  be  carried  anywhere  in  that  position,  although  the 
paper  bottom  adheres  but  very  slightly. 


(17)  A  B  c  D  represents  a  box  filled  with  pure 
dry  sand :  if  equal  slits,  a  b  c,  h«  made  in  one  of 
its  sides,  e^ual  quantities  iviU  flow  from  them  in 
equal  times  and  n't!!  be  projected  to  equal  dis- 
tances, notwithstanding  the  di^rence  in  the  heights. 
This  figure  should  be  compared  with  figure  14, 
which  represents  the  floiring  of  water  under  similar 
Gircumstasces. 


(18)     If  sand  be  allowed  to  fall  from  a  height,  c,  upon  a  flat  eurfiice, 
A  B,  it  will  form  at  fint  the  snudi  cone,  1  1,  which  will  increase  to  8  3, 3  3, 


VAPOUZATION. 

§  63.  After  the  cohesion  of  ioe  has  been  suspended,  »  further 
1  of  beat  will  coDvert  the  liquid  water  into  a  highly- elastic 
aeriform  fluid,  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  steam. 
The  repulsive  force  acquires  the  ascendeocy  ;  the  constituent  parti- 
cles tend  to  fly  from  one  another,  and  are  only  restrained  by  the 
pressure  of  that  surrounding  atmosphere  which  regulates  the  elasti- 
city of  all  a£rifbrm  matter  which  is  not  insulated  from  its  action.  The 
progress  of  this  change  of  state  is  not  bo  obvious  and  familiar  as  the 
preceding,  but  it  is  easily  illustrated  by  experiment.  If  we  take 
a  glass  tube  blown  at  one  end  into  a  bulb,  and  fit  it  with  a  leathern 
piston  fixed  to  a  hollow  rod,  the  bore  of  which  is  capable  of  being 
closed  with  a  screw,  and  cause  a  little  water  to  boil  in  it  under  the 
piston  i  steam  will  presently  issue  with  some  force  from  the  passage 
in  the  rod,  which  is  to  be  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it  vent. 
Upon  closing  this  passage,  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  will  accu- 
mulate till  it  forces  the  piston  to  the  top  of  the  tube  (19).  This 
force  may  he  instantly  annihilated  by  removing  the  bulb  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  blowing  upon  the  tube ;  the  aeriform  water  will 
resume  the  liquid  state,  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  piston  being  no  longer  counteracted  by  the  elasticity 
of  the  steam  on  its  under  side,  it  will  be  forced  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube.  A  fresh  application  of  heat  will  restore  the  elastic  force ; 
it  will  again  be  forced  up ;  and  by  a  repetition  of  the  process 
this  httle  model  of  a  steam-engine  may  be  kept  in  action.     Why 


&c.,  and  as  it  rolls  down  will  always  maintain  a  conical  sur&ce  whose 
Inclination  to  the  base  is  about  30°.    The  direction  of  the  pressuie  of  the 
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sand,  in  the  box  a  n  c  n,  fig.  17i  and  its  equality,  b  represented  by  tbe 
pyramids,  de  Jl 

(19)    a  represents  tbe  glasft-tube,  with  the  bulb  at  its  lower  end ; 
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the  processes  of  liquefaction  and  vaporization  take  place  slowly 
and  gradually, — ^wby  a  mass  of  ice  does  not  instantly  melt,  or 
any  body  of  water  flash  into  steam  upon  )*eaching  the  proper  tem- 
peratures, wiU  be  shown  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  laws  of 
that  extraordinary  agent,  heat,  upon  which  these  transformations 
depend. 

§  64.  There  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  all  unorganized 
matter  may  be  susceptible  of  similar  changes  of  state ; — ^that  every 
solid  might  assume  the  state  of  a  liquid,  and  of  an  aeriform  body ; 
and  that  every  air,  or  gaseous  body,  might  be  reduced  to  the  liquid, 
and  even  solid,  state.  Our  command  over  the  forces  of  nature 
does  not  extend  so  far  at  present,  but  the  phenomena  which  we  will 
further  examine  are  so  general  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  universal. 

§  65.  With  regard  to  solids,  we  distinguish  several  pro- 
perties as  modified  results  of  the  force  of  cohesion;  namely, 
hardness  ;  elasticity ;  brittleness  ;  malleability ;  ductility ;  and 
compressibility. 

§  66.  The  relative  hardness  of  a  body  is  determined  by  its 
capability  of  scratching,  or  being  scratched  by  other  bodies.  It  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  density,  for  lead,  which  may  be  easily  scratched 
by  the  nail,  has  a  specific  gravity  more  than  three  times  that  of  a  dia- 
mond, the  hardest  substance  in  nature ;  neither  is  it  connected  with 


h  is  the  handle  by  which  it  is  held ;  c  is  the  pis- 
ton, the  rod  of  which  passes  through  a  cork  at  e. 
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tenacity  and  brittleness,  for  iron  ig  easily  scratched  by  gla«.  It  ia 
needless,  however,  to  dwell  upon  a  property  which  every  one  ia 
in  the  habit  of  appreciating. 

§  67.  ElaHicity  is  that  property  which  we  have  already 
exemplified  by  the  flexure  of  a  spring,  and  the  torsion  of  a  thread  of 
glass;  in  consequence  of  which  the  particles  of  a  solid  yield  to 
a  certain  extent  when  force  is  applied  to  them,  but  inmiediately  fly 
back  to  their  original  position  when  the  disturbing  power  is  with- 
drawn. Elastic  bodies  vary  much  in  the  extent  to  which  they  yield 
without  breaking,  and  in  the  degree  of  perfection  with  which,  after 
the  displacement  of  their  particles,  they  return  to  their  former  state. 
A  piece  of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  is  very  elastic,  but  not 
perfectly  so,  for  it  becomes  permanently  elongated  by  stretching. 
Glass,  on  the  contrary,  is  perfectly  elastic,  for  it  will  retain  no 
permanent  bend :  when  drawn  into  a  fine  thread  it  may  be  twisted 
round  upon  its  axis  many  times  without  breaking ;  and  when  set 
free,  always  returns  to  the  point  from  which  it  set  out. 

§  68.  Brittleness  consists  in  the  facility  with  which  a  disrup- 
ture  takes  place  amongst  the  particles  of  a  solid,  from  a  slight 
change  of  position  amongst  them,  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
elasticity.  It  belongs  to  most  hard  and  elastic  bodies,  and  may 
be  exemplified  by  glass  and  steel. 

{  69.  Malleability  is  the  capability  of  extension  into  thin 
leaves,  by  hammering.  It  exists,  in  different  degrees  of  perfection, 
amongst  the  metals.  Qold  may  in  this  way  bo  beat  into  such  thin 
loaves  that  282,000  of  them  would  only  make  up  together  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  Silver  and  copper  are  likewise  capable  of 
being  extended  into  very  thin  leaves ;  and  tin  and  lead  into  foil, 
necessarily  of  much  greater  thickness. 

§  70.  Ductility^  or  the  capability  of  being  drawn  into  thin 
wire,  is  not,  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  the  concomitant  of 
malleability.  Iron  is  incapable  of  being  beaten  into  thin  leaves, 
but  may  be  drawn  into  wire  finer  than  a  human  hair. 

§  71.  Compressibility.  Some  of  the  metals  have  their  density 
permanently  increased  "by  mechanical  force ;  when  thus  compressed, 
they  do  not  spontaneously  return  to  their  former  bulk. 

§  72.  In  liquids  we  have  already  seen  that  cohesion  pre- 
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dominates  to  a  very  small  degree.  Their  particles  yield  amongst 
each  other  to  the  slightest  impulse,  and  conmiunicate  pressure  in 
all  directions  alike.  The  force  required  to  change  their  volume 
in  any  sensible  degree  is  so  great,  that  until  improved  means 
of  experiment  were  very  recently  contrived,  they  were  accounted 
incompressible.  It  has  been  found  that  by  plunging  a  vessel  of 
water  into  the  sea,  to  a  depth  of  1000  fathoms,  the  compres- 
sion is  one-twentieth  of  the  bulk ;  and  the  following  table  repre- 
sents, according  to  the  accurate  experiments  of  Professor  (Ersted, 
the  amount  of  compression  of  several  liquids  in  millionth  parts  of 
their  volume,  for  each  additional  atmosphere  or  pressure  of  15  lbs. 
per  inch  (20).  After  the  pressure  is  withdrawn  they  return  to  their 
original  bulk. 

Table  III.     Compremon  ofLiquidi. 


Hercniy 
Alcohol 
Water 
Ether    . 


Millionth  partB,  per  atnuMphere. 

2.65 
21.65 
46.65 
61.65 


(20)  A  B  0  D  represents  a  strong  glass 
cylindriod  vessel,  to  the  top  of  which  a 
similar  cylinder  of  metal,  a  b  f  b,  is  firmly 
screwed,  an  air-tight  piston  moves  in  this,  by 
means  of  a  screw,  k;  m  is  a  glass  bottle, 
terminating  in  a  fine  capillary  tube,  open  at 
both  ends ;  it  is  graduated  with  great  accu- 
racy into  precise  fractions  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  This  is  done  by  weighing  the 
quantity  of  mercury  which  the  bottle  will 
hold,  and  the  quantity  which  may  be  con- 
tained in  an  inch  of  the  tube.  In  CErsted's 
apparatus  each  inch  of  the  tube  was  found 
to  contain  80  millumths  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle.  The  bottle,  with  its  scale,  are 
introduced  into  the  glass  vessel,  a  B  o  d, 
which  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  the 
cylinder,  a  e  f  b,  firmly  screwed  in  its  place. 
When  the  piston  is  drawn  back,  water  is  pressed  into  the  cylinder 
through  the  siphon,  b,  connected  with  the  vessel  Q ;  when  it  is  full,  the 
communication  with  the  siphon  is  closed  by  a  cock ;  pressure  may  then 
be  communicated  to  the  contents  of  the  vessel,  by  the  screw,  k,  and 
lever,  1 1.  The  pressure  within  and  without  the  bottle  will  be  the  same. 
The  amount  is  measured  by  a  gauge,  w,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  bottle, 
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§  73.  Certain  differences  may  be  observed  in  the  still  re- 
maining cohesion  of  different  liquids.  Thus  we  distinguish  viscous 
and  limpid  liquids. 

Viscosity  is  that  quality  which  renders  the  homogeneous  particles 
less  moveable  amongst  one  another,  and  is  the  direct  opposite 
to  limpidity.  It  is  a  modification  of  cohesion  somewhat  analogous 
to  malleability  in  solids. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  approach  to  the  solid  state,  but  is 
distinguished  from  mere  cohesion ;  for  if  two  drops  of  a  viscous  fluid 
are  brought  into  contact  with  one  another,  they  run  together  with 
much  less  velocity  than  two  drops  of  a  more  perfect  fluid. 

Oil  and  syrup  are  specimens  of  viscous ;  mercury,  and  spirits  of 
wine,  of  limpid  liquids.  Some  solids,  like  glass,  become  viscous  by 
heat,  in  their  passage  to  complete  liquidity;  whilst  others,  like 
water,  become  perfectly  limpid  at  once. 

§  74.  Aeriform  fluids  are  commonly  and  conveniently  dis- 
tinguished into  two  classes :  naively,  vapours  and  ff'ases.  Steam  will 
illustrate  the  first,  and  the  air  which  surrounds  us  the  second.     We 


consisting  of  a  glass  tube  closed  at  the  top,  and  open  at  bottom,  and 
divided  into  equal  parts ;  it  contains  a  small  portion  of  air,  and  is  placed 
in  an  inverted  position.  When  the  pressure  is  applied,  the  air  is  com- 
pressed continually  into  a  less  and  less  bulk ;  the  diminution  of  its 
volume  being  precisely  proportioned  to  the  pressure,  and  is  measured  upon 
the  scale. 

The  water  in  the  tube  of  the  bottle  is  separated  from  the  water  in 
the  cylinder,  by  which  the  pressure  is  communicated  by  a  little  air  con- 
tained in  a  small  funnel  inverted  over  its  upper  end,  which  also  contains 
a  bubble  of  air ;  so  that  there  always  intervenes  between  the  exterior  and 
interior  water  a  column  of  compressed  water,  which  may  easily  be  seen 
from  without.  By  a  similar  apparatus,  constructed  of  metal,  to  enable  it 
to  bear  a  higher  pressure.  Professor  CErsted  measured  the  compressions 
of  air  to  65  atmospheres.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  index,  fixed  by  a  hair- 
spring, was  placed  in  the  upright  gauge,  which  being  pressed  forward  by 
a  column  of  mercury,  was  left  at  the  extreme  point  to  which  the  liquid 
was  forced,  and  thus  registered  the  pressure.  The  amount  of  the  com- 
pression was  also  registered,  by  the  simple  apparatus,  h  i  f  o,  which  is 
an  open  vessel  containing  mercury,  in  which  is  placed  a  glass  vessel, 
A  B  c  D  E,  drawn  out  into  a  slender  tube,  d  e,  and  turned  down,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.  This  vessel  is  filled  with  air,  and  placed  in  the  receiver, 
and  when  pressure  is  applied,  the  effect  is  to  drive  the  mercury  up  the 
tube  E  D,  and  into  the  vessel  c  b,  compressing  the  air  above  it,  and  falling 
to  the  bottom  of  that  vessel.  The  volume  of  Uiis  metal  being  added  to  that 
which  was  contained  in  the  tube,  will  equal  the  volume  by  which  the  air 
was  compressed  during  the  experiment. 
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have  fioen  that  the  slightest  abstraction  of  heat  proportionately  reduces 
the  elasticity  of  steam,  and  condenses  it  into  the  liquid  state.  The 
slightest  increase  of  pressure  beyond  the  force  of  its  own  elasticity 
will  produce  the  same  effisct,  unless  a  simultaneous  increase  of  heat 
enaUe  it  to  sustain  it ;  but  the  greatest  reduction  of  heat  which  art 
can  produce  (and  its  command  in  this  respect  is  considerable),  and 
the  greatest  pressure  which  can  be  applied,  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  the  particles  of  atmospheric  air  within  the  verge 
of  cohesive  attraction. 

§  75.  Other  gases,  however,  which  but  lately  were  con-^ 
sidered  to  be  as  permanent  as  atmospheric  air,  have  yielded  to 
the  ingenious  manipulation  of  Dr.  Faraday.  His  method  consists 
in  generating  the  gas  in  a  confined  space,  when,  from  the  narrow 
compass  into  which  it  is  obliged  to  pack  itself,  the  mutual  compre^ 
sion  of  its  own  particles  is  so  great  that  they  come  within  the  limits 
of  their  self-attractive  force,  and  assume  the  liquid  state.  It  is  true 
that  the  elastic  force  increases  as  the  compression ;  but  the  energy 
of  the  cohesive  force,  when  its  limit  is  attained,  in  a  much  higher 
degree; — not  in  the  inverse  proportion,  that  is,  to  the  distances 
of  the  particles  from  one  another,  but  as  the  squares  or,  probably, 
some  higher  power  of  the  distances.  Different  gases  yield  to 
different  degrees  of  compression;  a  pressure  equivalent  to  two 
atmospheres  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  liquefaction  of  some,  while 
carbonic  acid  requires  thirty-five  atmospheres,  or  a  pressure  of  525lbs. 
upon  the  square  inch  of  surface;  and  although  experiment  has 
yet  failed  to  produce  the  effect,  fair  analogy  justifies  the  hypothesis 
of  geologists,  that  atmospheric  air  may  exist  in  the  liquid  state,  in 
cavities  of  the  compressed  strata  of  the  globe. 

§  76.  The  difference  between  a  vapour  and  a  gas,  it  may 
be  observed,  is  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  for  the  aeriform  fluid, 
which  in  the  compressed  tube  floats  above  the  liquefied  portion  of 
the  gas,  is  strictly  the  vapour  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  is  influenced 
by  precisely  the  same  circumstances  as  the  vapours  of  liquids,  which 
exist  a3  liquids  under  atmospheric  pressiu*e  alone. 

§  77.  There  are  one  or  two  other  circumstances  attending 
the  reaction  of  the  antagonist  forces  of  homogeneous  attraction 
and  repulsion  which  ought  to  arrest  our  attention.  When  a  liquid 
is  about  to  assume  the  solid  state,  if  the  heat  be  very  slowly  with- 
drawn, and  it  pass  very  gradually  under  the  influence  of  cohesion, 
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the  particles  do  not  rnah  together  into  &  eonfueed  amorj^tout  mus, 
but  sometimes  build  themselves  up  into  geometrical  solids  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  symmetrj'.  This  phenomenon  is  familiar  to  as 
in  the  freezing  of  water, — so  familiar  that  it  does  not  excite  half  the 
attention  and  admiration  which  it  ought  to  inspire :  we  see  it  in 
the  ice  which  forms  upon  onr  windows  in  the  winter's  night,— 
in  the  hoar-frost  upon  the  trees,  and  in  the  construction  of  flakes  of 
snow.  The  seemingly  endless  variety  of  figures  which  these 
substances  present  is  limited  by  certain  laws,  and  tbe  lines  which 
bound  them  form  amongst  themselves  no  angles  but  those  of  SO" 
G(f  and  120°.  If  we  melt  a  mass  of  sulphur,  or  of  the  metal  bis- 
muth, in  an  earthen  pot,  and  when  it  has  slowly  cooled,  so  as  just 
to  become  crusted  over,  pierce  the  crust,  and  allow  the  liquid 
portion  to  flow  out,  we  shall  find  the  cavity  of  the  latter  studded 
with  beautiful  cubic  forms  which  the  most  skilful  carver  could  not 
rival  (21),  and  that  of  the  former  with  no  less  beautiful  six-sided 
prisms  and  needles. 

These  forms  are  denominated  eryttaU,  and  the  process  is  called 
cryttaUization . 

§  78.  The  assumption  of  the  solid  form  is  often  attended 
with  the  exertion  of  an  uncontrollable  expansive  or  repulsive 
force ;  proving  again  the  porosity  of  solids,  the  particles  of  which 
tbe  prejudices  derived  from  common  observation  would  induce  us 
to  believe  were  in  tho  closest  contact. 

This  phenomenon  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  in  the 
passage  of  water  into  ice.  Indeed,  the  common  experience  of 
a  bard  winter  places  the  proof  before  us,  in  the  bursting  of  pipes 
in  which  water  is  carelessly  allowed   to  freeze:    and  if  we  take 


(21)  lu  this  figure  is  repreeentcd 
tlie  section  of  a  crucible  containing 
bismuth,  from  which  the  liquid  por- 
tion hag  been  allowed  to  flow  out  at 
tbe  moment  of  tbe  consolidation  of 
ibe  remainder. 
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a  small  piece  of  a  gun-barrel,  securely  plugged  at  one  extremity, 
and  closely  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  screw,  fill  it  with  water  which 
has  been  boiled  to  exclude  the  air,  carefully  close  it,  and  place  it  in 
a  situation  where  it  may  freeze,  at  the  moment  of  solidification  the 
barrel  will  burst  with  a  considerable  report. 

The  specific  gravity  of  ice,  compared  with  water,  is  0.92. 

Iron,  likewise,  enlarges  its  bulk  at  the  moment  of  solidification, 
and  hence  the  particular  sharpness  of  casts  which  are  made  with  it, 
the  expansive  force  pressing  it  into  the  minutest  crevices  of  the  mould. 

Other  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  contract  in  bulk  at  the  moment 
of  congelation,  of  which  mercury  is  an  example. 

§  79.  Hetjerooenbous  Adhesion. 

We  come  now  to  the  contemplation  of  the  action  and  reaction 
upon  each  other  of  particles  of  matter  of  totally  dififerent  kinds,— of 
different  essence  and  sensible  properties:  and  the  first  force  with 
which  such  particles  have  been  endowed  we  may  usefully  distinguish 
from  cohesion,  or  homogeneous  attraction  (to  which  it  is  opposed),  by 
the  title  of  adhesion^  or  heterogeneous  attraction :  we  have  already 
exemplified  it  by  the  wetting  of  glass  by  water. 

We  trace  it  in  matter  in  all  its  physical  states ;  u  e.  whatever  the 
antecedent  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  homogeneous  attraction  and 
repulsion  may  be  :  but  it  exists  in  different  degrees  between  different 
bodies;  and,  possibly,  between  some  bodies  does  not  exist  at  all. 
A  polished  blade  of  iron  is  capable  of  being  wetted  by  water,  not, 
however,  in  so  perfect  a  manner  as  glass ;  but  to  neither  of  these 
substances  will  mercury  adhere.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  too 
hasty  a  conclusion  to  infer  from  this  observation  that  there  were  no 
adhesive  attraction  between  the  particles  of  glass,  or  iron,  and  mer- 
cury ;  the  attractive  force  may  exist,  but  in  these  instances  the 
homogeneous  attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  may  be 
superior  to  it,  and  prevent  its  efficiency.  A  perfectly  clean  surface 
of  platinum  is  capable  of  being  completely  wetted  by  mercury; 
but  the  thin  film  of  extraneous  matters  which  commonly  adheres 
to  this  metal  in  its  ordinary  state,  effectually  prevents  their  mutual 
action. 

Guyton  de  Morveau  measured  the  force  with  which  different 
metals  adhered  to  the  surface  of  mercury,  by  suspending  equal  plates 
from  one  of  the  arms  of  a  balance,  and  ascertaining  at  the  other  the 
weight  which  was  in  each  case  required  to  separate  them.  He 
employed  fresh  mercury  in  each  experiment,  and  the  following 
table  exhibits  his  results : — 
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Tablb  IV.    Adhesion  of  Mercury. 

On. 

Gn. 

Gold 

.    446 

Zinc 

.    204 

SilTer 

.    429 

Copper     . 

.    142 

Tin 

.    418 

Antimony 

.     126 

Lead 

.    397 

Iron 

.     115 

Biimath 

.    372 

Cobalt     . 

8 

§  80.  The  action  of  cements,  in  permanently  fixing  the 
surfaces  of  solids  together,  is  dependent  upon  this  force.  For  this 
purpose  some  substance  in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  is  interposed,  which 
is  capable  itself  of  solidif}ring  and  drawing  the  surfaces  together  hj 
this  species  of  attraction.  In  this  way  wood  may  be  attached  by 
gelatine,  or  glue ;  porcelain,  by  albumen,  or  white  of  egg,  and  lime ; 
and  bricks,  by  mortar ;  so  that  the  adhesion  of  the  surfaces  of  junc- 
tion may  offer  even  greater  resistance  to  disruptive  force  than  the 
cohesion  of  any  other  part. 

$81.  The  heterogeneous  adhesion  of  solids  to  each  other  is  also 
of  the  greatest  practical  importance  when  it  assumes  the  form  of  fric- 
tion, that  is,  of  superficial  opposition  to  mechanical  force,  or  the  motion 
of  two  bodies  in  contact  (§  58).  All  other  things  being  equal,  friction 
is  less  between  surfaces  of  dissimilar  matter  than  between  those  of  the 
same  matter:  thus  the  resistance  of  iron,  moving  upon  iron,  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  pressure  by  the  fraction  -^^^  while  that  of 
iron  upon  cop])cr  is  only  \.  The  interposition  of  substances  whoso 
force  of  cohesion  is  small,  such  as  plumbago,  or  grease,  greatly 
decreases  friction  :  thus  the  resistance  of  iron  upon  iron  is  diminished 
to  ^Vth  by  the  application  of  tallow ;  and  of  iron  upon  copper  to 
i^th.  The  complete  investigation  of  this  opposition  of  forces 
belongs  to  the  science  of  mechanics  ;  it  would,  however,  have  been 
a  defect  in  this  preparatory  view,  not  to  have  indicated  an  anta- 
gonism of  forces  on  which  we  are  dependent  in  almost  every  action 
of  our  lives.  It  is  friction  which  prevents  our  feet  slipping  back 
every  time  we  attempt  to  advance  a  step;  and  those  who  have 
attempted  to  walk  upon  polished  ice  well  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  passive  resistance  of  heterogeneous  adhesion. 

$  82.  A  beautiful  example  of  the  adjustments  which  take 
place  of  the  two  antagonist  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesion  and 
heterogeneous  adhesion,  is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of,  what 
is  termed,  capillary  attraction.  The  simplest  case  of  this  action 
arises  when  we  dij)  a  glass  tube  of  very  fine  bore  (hence  termed 
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a  oapiUary  tube)  into  a  liquid  which  is  capable  of  wetting  it ;  upon 
attentively  examining  the  appearances  presented  bj  such  an  arrange- 
ment, we  shall  find  that  the  liquid  rises  in  the  tube  to  a  certain  height 
above  the  usual  level,  and  assumes  a  concave  surface  at  its  upper 
extremity.  We  shall  also  observe,  that  on  the  exterior  surface 
of  the  tube,  as  well  as  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  containing 
vessel,  the  liquid  will  stand  above  the  general  surface. 

Now  we  have  hero  three  forces  concerned ; — ^the  force  of  gravita- 
tion, by  the  action  of  which  upon  the  moveable  particles  of  the 
liquid  the  general  level  of  the  mass  is  maintained;  the  interior 
force  of  homogeneous  attraction,  drawing  the  similar  particles  toge- 
ther, and  resisting  any  force  which  may  tend  to  separate  them ;  and 
the  exterior  force  of  heterogeneous  attraction  between  the  solid  and 
the  liquid.  The  latter  has  power  to  draw  up  the  included  liquid 
(which  is  cut  off  by  the  glass  from  the  action  of  the  homogeneous 
attraction  of  the  surrounding  mass)  against  the  action  of  the  two 
former  forces  to  a  point  at  which  they  are  all  in  equilibria;  and 
this  power  increases  in  some  high  ratio  inversely  as  the  distance ;  so 
that  the  nearer  the  approximation  of  the  active  particles,  the  greater 
the  elevation.  This  is  not  only  shown  by  the  gradual  upward  curve 
of  the  liquid,  as  its  distance  from  the  solid  decreases,  but  may  be 
demonstrated  by  varjdng  the  size  of  the  tube ;  when  the  rise  of  the 
liquid  will  be  found  to  increase  rapidly  as  the  diameter  decreases. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  liquid  thus 
produced,  that  the  particles  are  drawn  inwards  by  their  own  attrac- 
tion with  less  force  than  when  the  surface  is  plane,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  pressure  from  without,  inwards,  is  made  up  by 
an  additional  column  of  the  liquid. 

The  same  action  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  dipping  the 
ends  of  two  plates  of  glass  in  coloured  water,  at  a  very  small  and 
gradually  decreasing  distance  from  each  other;  the  water  will 
rise  between  tkem,  and  the  force  increasing  as  the  distance  dimi- 
nishes, will  be  shown  by  the  hyperbolic  curve  of  the  upper  surface, 
the  heights  of  the  different  points  of  the  surface  of  the  water  being 
inversely  proportional  to  the  distances  from  the  angle,  a  property  of 
the  curve  which  is  thus  called  by  mathematicians. 

§  83.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  liquid  into  which  the 
capillary  tube  is  plunged,  be  incapable  of  wetting  it,  that  is  to 
say,  if  the  homogeneous  attractive  force  should  be  superior  to 
the  heterogeneous  attractive  force,  a  different  order  of  pheno- 
mena will  arise,  but  illustrative  of  the  same  principles.  A  fine 
glass  tube,  thus  inmiersed  into  mercury,  will  exhibit  a  depression 
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of  the  internal  column  of  liquid  below  the  general  level ;  the  upper 
surface  will  be  convex  instead  of  concave ;  and  at  the  point  of 
contact,  both  of  the  exterior  of  the  tube  and  of  the  surface  of 
the  containing  vessel,  the  liquid  will  be  depressed.  The  forces 
concerned  in  the  phenomena  are  the  same  as  before,  but  now 
the  homogeneous  attraction  has  the  superiority.  The  mercury 
within  the  tube  is  cut  off  by  the  inactive  surface  of  the  glass  from 
the  homogeneous  attraction  of  the  surrounding  mass ;  its  own  self- 
attractive  force,  therefore,  acts  as  from  its  centre,  drawing  its 
particles  together,  and  causing  them  to  assume  more  or  less  of 
a  globular  aggregation,  according  to  the  same  law  which  determines 
the  spheroidal  form  of  a  suspended  drop  of  liquid.  The  increase  of 
pressure  from  without,  inwards,  which  is  the  consequence  of  the 
surface  being  convex  instead  of  plane,  is  balanced  by  a  diminution 
of  the  column.  The  amount  of  this  action  is  also  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  diameter  of  the  tube  (22). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  of  depression  in  tubes 
of  different  diameters.  In  one  column  is  included  the  result  of  experi- 
ments when  the  mercury  has  been  boiled  in  the  tube ;  in  another, 
the  results  after  boiling.  In  the  first  case  a  thin  layer  of  air  coats 
the  tube ;  in  the  second,  this  is  expelled. 


Table  V.     Capillary  Depretsion  of  Mercury. 


Diameter  of  tube. 

Unboiled. 

BoUed. 

Id. 

In. 

In. 

0.60 

0.005 

0.002 

0.50 

0.007 

0.003 

0.45 

0.010 

0.005 

0.40 

0.011 

0.007 

0.35 

0.019 

0.010 

0.30 

0.028 

.      0.014 

0.25 

0.040 

0.020 

0.20 

0.059 

0.029 

0.15 

0.088 

0.044 

0.10 

0.142 

0.070 

(22.)  c  D  represents  a  capillary  tube,  immersed  in  a  liquid  capable 
of  wetting  it,  in  the  vessel  e  f  g  h.  The  liquid  stands  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  general  level  of  the  liquid,  and  is  also  drawn  up  by 
the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel,  and  the  exterior  surface  of  the  tube, 
so  as  to  form  a  curve  between  them.  The  form  of  the  surfietce  of  the 
liquid  within  the  tube  is  shown  at  t  A  /  m.    a  b  represents  a  capiUazy 
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§  84.  Capillary  action  is  of  great  importance  in  many  natural 
and  artificial  arrangements ;  and  as  familiar  instances  of  it,  we  may 
refer  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  piece  of  sponge,  and  to  the 
beautiful  manner  in  which  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  a  candle  is  supplied 
with  the  liquid  combustible  by  its  ascent  in  the  wick.  The  parallel 
interstices  of  a  bundle  of  small  wires  will  perform  this  office  as  well 
as  the  fibres  of  cotton,  which  are  conunonly  employed,  and  being 
incombustible,  may  be  perpetually  used,  provided  diey  be  kept  clean. 
The  natural  pores  of  vegetable  bodies  are  also  well  adapted  to  the 
spontaneous  ascent  of  liquids,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  motion  of 
the  sap  of  plants  is  considerably  dependent  upon  this  power.  The 
fact  may  be  pleasingly  exemplified  by  dipping  one  end  of  a  piece  of 
cane  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  which  will  rise  to  the  other,  and  may 
be  ignited. 

It  is  by  this  force,  again,  that  water  is  imbibed  by  the  porous 
materials  of  the  earth'^s  surface,  and  moisture  distributed  in  due 
proportions  to  the  roots  of  vegetables.  The  amelioration  of  soils 
by  culture  is  brought  about  by  changes  effected  in  them  in  this 
respect;  and  the  influence  of  difierences,  even  in  their  original 
constitution,  may  be  traced  in  the  superior  verdure  of  chalk  hills 
over  those  of  sand  or  gravel. 

§  85.  The  action  of  filtration,  to  which  the  chemist  is 
so  frequently  obliged  to  recur,  is  also  dependent  upon  capillary 
action.  The  pores  of  the  filter  become  wetted  by  the  liquid,  and 
transmit  it  to  the  under  surface  by  a  force  of  adkesian  which  is 
independent  of  the  pressure.  When  once  it  has  penetrated  it 
collects  into  drops,  by  the  force  of  cohesiouy  which  fall  from  the  force 
of  gravity.  Not  only  may  solids  be  thus  separated  from  liquids,  but 
liquids  which  imperfectly  mix,  from  each  other.  For  this  purpose 
the  filter  must  be  previously  wetted  with  the  liquid  which  it  is 


tube  immersed  .ja,  a  liquid  yvhich  is  incapable  of 
wetting  it.  The  liquid  is  here  seen  depressed 
below  the  general  level,  and  its  surface  in  the 
vessel,  a  b  c  dj  is  curved  from  the  depression 
which  also  takes  place  at  the  points  of  contact 
at  its  surface,  and  the  exterior  surface  of  the 
tube.  The  form  of  the  surface  within  the  tube 
is  shown  atnopq. 


u 
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intended  to  transmit,  when  that  alone  will  pass,  and  the  other 
be  rejected.  In  .this  manner  spirits  of  turpentine  and  water  may 
be  parted  from  each  other. 

§  86.  Few  persons,  perhaps,  are  aware  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  the  force  which  may  thus  be  called  into  action,  and  which 
may  be  measured  by  the  opposition  which  it  is  capable  of  overcoming. 
If  a  dry  plug  of  wood  be  tightly  fitted  into  one  end  of  a  stout  tube 
of  glass,  or  porcelain,  and  a  projecting  portion  be  allowed  just 
to  dip  into  water,  the  wood  will  swell  with  such  force,  by  the 
intrusion  of  the  liquid  into  its  pores,  as  to  burst  the  tube,  though 
capable  of  resisting  a  pressure  of  more  than  7001bs.  on  the  square 
inch.  This  power  is  turned  to  an  economical  account  in  ])arts 
of  Germany  and  France,  for  separating  blocks  from  the  solid  rock, 
for  mill-stones.  Holes  are  bored  in  its  substance,  into  which 
wedges  of  dry  wood  are  tightly  driyen,  and  when  these  are  exposed 
to  moisture  they  swell,  from  the  capillary  action,  and  effectually 
split  it  in  the  direction  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 

§  87.  The  same  kind  of  attraction  and  superficial  action 
takes  place  between  solids  and  aeriform  bodies,  although  not  so 
open  to  common  observation :  but  an  easy  experiment  will  illustrate 
the  fact.  Take  some  of  the  fine  dust  of  magnesia,  and  sift  it 
carefully  upon  the  surface  of  some  water,  in  a  tall  glass  jar,  and 
it  will  presently  become  wetted  by  the  liquid,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity  being  something  more 
than  twice  as  great.  Take,  again,  some  iron  filings,  and  sift  them 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  surface  of  water,  and  although  their 
specific  gravity  is  nearly  four  times  greater  than  that  of  magnesia, 
they  will  float  upon  the  top.  A  stratum  of  considerable  thickness 
of  the  metal  may  thus  be  laid  upon  the  liquid,  which  at  length  will 
sink  in  considerable  masses,  when  it  may  bo  seen  that  they  )i<id 
been  previously  buoyed  up  by  the  adhesion  of  particles  of  air,  which 
their  accumulated  weight  will  even  carry  to  the  bottom  with  them. 
The  surface  of  each  fragment  of  metal  had  been  (we  cannot,  perh:q)s, 
say  wetted^  but)  enfilmed  with  the  gaseous  matter,  which  prevented 
it  from  being  wetted  by  the  water ;  in  the  case  of  the  magnesia,  its 
attraction  for  the  air  was  less,  and,  consequently,  it  was  more  readily 
displaced  by  the  water. 

The  force  of  adhesion  of  air  to  glass  is  very  considerable,  and 
requires  particular  attention  in  the  construction  of  barometers. 
In  filling  a  glass  tube  with  clean  mercury,  it  is  easily  seen  how 
pertinaciously  small  bubbles  adiiere  to  its  sides :  many  of  these  may 
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be  swept  away,  by  oaiising  a  large  bubble  to  pass  severtd  times  from 
top  to  bottom,  by  the  inclination  of  the  tube;  but  it  will  still 
remain  coated  throughout  with  a  thin  film,  which  can  only  be 
removed  by  boiling  the  mercury  in  it.  After  this  process  has  been 
performed,  the  air  will  still  creep  down  between  the  sides  of  the 
mercury  and  the  glass,  which  do  not  adhere  together,  and  ultimately 
steal  up  the  whole  length  of  the  colunm  into  the  vacuum.  The 
gradual  deterioration  of  barometers  in  this  way,  may,  however, 
be  entirely  prevented  by  welding  a  ring  of  platinum  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  and  wetting  it  with  the  mercury.  Close  contact  of  the 
liquid  and  the  tube  is  thus  secured,  and  the  welding  of  the  platinum 
to  the  hot  glass  is  another  instance  of  strong  heterogeneous  adhesion.* 

§  88.  Some  porous  solids  are  capable  of  absorbing  and 
retaining  large  quantities  of  gaseous  matter;  and  newly-burned 
charcoal  has  the  property  of  taking  up  the  following  volumes  of  the 
different  gases,  its  own  volume  being  taken  as  1. 


Ammonia  .        •         • 

90 

Bi-carb.  hydrogen    . 

35 

Muriatic  acid 

85 

Carbonic  oxido 

9.4 

Sulphurous  acid 

65 

Oxygen  . 

9.2 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 

55 

Nitrogen 

7.5 

Nitrous  oxide     . 

40 

Carbt.  hydrogen 

5 

Carbonic  acid 

35 

Hydrogen        .        . 

1.7 

It  will  appear  from  those  results,  compared  with  others  hereafter 
to  be  stated,  that  those  gases  which  are  the  most  readily  condensible, 
by  pressure,  into  liquids,  yield  most  readily  to  the  force  of  hetero- 
geneous adhesion.  When  charcoal  already  saturated  with  any  one 
gas,  is  put  into  another,  it  gives  out  a  portion  of  the  gas  already 
absorbed,  and  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  new  gas. 

Aqueous  vapour  is  also  very  greedily  imbibed  by  newly-burned 
charcoal,  some  kinds  of  which  will  take  up  as  much  as  18  per  cent, 
of  their  weight  by  a  week's  exposure  to  the  air. 

Though  charcoal  possesses  this  property  in  a  very  eminent  degree, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  only  substance  whose  pores  exert  the  force  of 
heterogeneous  adhesion.  Certain  animal  and  vegetable  textures 
absorb  aqueous  vapour  so  readily  and  regularly,  that  their  changes 
of  dimensions  which  ensue  have  been  taken  as  measures  of  the 
amount  of  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere  to  which  they  have 

*  Danixll^s  Meieoroloffkal  Essays,  Second  £d.  p.  677* 
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been  exposed.  Thna,  the  untwiating  of  a  piece  of  catgut,  or  the 
beard  of  the  wild  oat,  the  elongation  of  a  thin  slice  of  whalebone, 
all  afford  good  kygrotcopei,  or  indications  of  the  state  of  the  air,  with 
regard  to  moisture ;  and  the  elongation  or  contraction  of  a  human 
hair,  properly  prepared,  is  still  observed  at  the  Paris  Observatory, 
as  a  hygrometer^  although  the  observations  cannot  be  relied  upon, 
and  better  and  accurate  methods  have  been  devised  for  determining 
a  point  of  great  importance  to  science  (23). 

All  these  substances  give  ap  the  moisture  which  they  have 
imbibed  when  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  return  more  or  less 
accurately  to  their  original  dimensions. 

§  89.  The  adhesion  of  gaseous  matter  to  liquids  is  demon- 
strated every  time  we  pour  water  from  one  vessel  into  another; 
large  quantities  of  air,  strongly  attached  to  its  surface,  are  carried  by 
the  momentum  of  the  falhng  mass  below  the  surface,  and  becoming 
more  elastic  from   the   compression,  detach  themselves,   and  rise 


(33)  This  figure  represento 
the  celebrated  hygrometer  of  De 
Sauuure.  The  hair,  a  b,  is  freed 
from  all  unctuoaity  by  being 
steeped  in  ley,  and  is  kept  in  a 
state  of  equable  distension  by 
means  of  a  small  freight,  g, 
which  is  suspended  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  asia  of  the  in- 
dex. The  hair  is  fitstencd  by  two 
nippers  at  a  and  b ;  the  point  of 
extreme  dryness  is  determined 
by  placing  the  instrument  under 
a  receiver,  in  the  presence  of 
some  absorbent  substance,  as  dry 
caustic  alkali ;  when  the  hair  ac- 
quires its  minimum  of  length, 
it  is  then  introduced  into  a  re- 
ceiver containing  water,  by  which 
the  air  is  kept  saturated  with 
vapour;  its  greatest  elongation 
is  marked  upon  the  circle,  and 
the  intennediate  space  between 
the  two  points  divided  into  de- 
grees. 
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again  in  a  stream  of  bubbles.  We  see  this  process  upon  an  immense 
scale  in  natural  falls  of  water,  where  the  foam  and  dashing  of  the 
spray  is  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  escaping  air.  In  certain 
situations  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  perpetual  supply,  and 
the  air  being  received  into  cylinders  in  this  state  of  compression, 
is  applied  to  the  supply  of  blast  furnaces,  for  the  working  of  metals. 

§  90.  It  is  not  only  by  this  superficial  action  that  air  be- 
comes attached  to  water,  but  by  the  force  of  adhesion  it  is  drawn, 
as  it  were,  into  its  pores,  and  is  made  to  distribute  itself  equally 
through  its  mass,  however  deep.  This  aeration  of  water  is  one 
of  the  most  important  processes  in  nature.  It  takes  place  quietly 
and  invisibly ;  but  by  this  still,  unobserved  operation,  the  countless 
hosts  of  the  subaqueous  creation,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  are 
supplied  with  the  vital  air,  upon  which  their  existence  depends. 
If  we  take  a  quantity  of  fresh  boiled  water,  place  it  in  a  glass  vessel, 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  exhaust  the  air,  it  will 
remain  perfectly  transparent,  and  unagitated,  till  the  pressure  is  so 
far  reduced  as  to  enable  it  to  boil  at  the  atmospheric  temperature ; 
but  if  we  allow  a  portion  of  the  same  boiled  water  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  air  for  some  hours,  and  afterwards  place  it  under 
the  receiver,  almost  from  the  first  stroke  of  the  pump  we  shall  find 
bubbles  of  air  forming  in  its  mass,  the  greatest  part  of  which  will 
be  attracted  to  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  will  there  adhere, 
till  increasing  in  size  they  finally  make  their  escape.  This  air  may 
properly  be  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by  the  water ;  and  thus  we 
are  led  to  consider  the  processes  of  solution  and  mixture^  as  instances 
of  the  force  of  adhesion ;  although  they  are  commonly  referred  to 
the  action  of  the  higher  force  of  chemical  affinity. 

§  91.  In  seeking  out  the  laws  which  limit  these  actions, 
let  us  first  return  to  the  mutual  action  of  liquids  and  solids. — 
We  have  seen  that  when  a  piece  of  clean  platinum  is  dipped 
into  mercury,  the  force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  metals  is 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  which  thus  adheres 
to  the  solid,  and  wets  it.  If  for  a  plate  of  platinum  we  substitute 
one  of  tin,  or  lead,  the  same  eflect  will  be  produced,  and  either  metal 
will  be  immediately  wetted  by  the  quicksilver ;  but  if  we  now  leave 
them  immersed  in  the  liquid,  a  further  eflect  will  be  produced, 
and  the  force  of  adhesion  will  be  so  strong  as  not  only  to  overcome 
the  feeble  cohesion  of  the  liquid,  but  the  strong  homogeneous 
attraction  of  the  solid  itself:  the  process  of  solution  will  take  place ; 
the  solid  will  be  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 
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Let  us  now  select  a  more  familiar  instance : — a  lamp  of  loaf- 
sugar,  just  immersed  in  water  by  one  small  point  of  contact,  will 
quickly  draw  the  liquid  up  into  its  pores,  by  capillary  action ;  but 
the  force  of  adhesion  proceeding  beyond  this  will  speedily  break 
down  the  solid  texture,  which  will  disappear  in  the  water.     We 
may  vary  the  illustration  with  any  soluble  salt.     We  may  judge 
of  the  energy  of  the  force  which  is  thus  called  into  action,  gentle  as 
is  the  process,  by  estimating  that  which  it  overcomes,  namely,  the 
cohesion  of  the  solid,  by  the  effort  which  we  must  make  to  break  its 
mass.    Whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  antagonist  force  promotes  and 
hastens  the  process  of  solution  ;  and  every  one  knows  from  common 
experience  that  the  mechanical  pounding  or  breaking  of  a  lump 
of  sugar  or  salt  will  considerably  facilitate  its  solution.     Wo  have 
seen  the  facility  with  which  glass  becomes  wetted  with  water ;  if  we 
diminish  its  cohesion  by  mechanical  force,  a  portion  of  it  will 
even  be  dissolved  by  the  liquid ;  and  upon  placing  some  very  finely 
pulverized  flint  glass  upon  turmeric  paper,  and  wetting  it,   the 
yellow  colour  of  the  paper  will  be  turned  to  brown  by  the  action 
of  the  solution. 

§  92.  The  action  of  a  solvent  upon  a  solid  is,  moreover, 
limited  by  its  cohesion :  when  the  homogeneom  and  heterogeneous 
forces  are  exactly  balanced  in  the  solution,  the  solvent  is  said  to 
be  saturated.  With  regard  to  water,  the  point  of  saturation  for 
different  bodies,  even  of  the  same  class,  varies  very  much ;  thus 
at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  an  ounce  of  distilled  water 
will  dissolve  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  ammonia ;  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  soda;  one-sixteenth  of  sulphate  of 
potassa ;  and  not  more  than  one  five-hundredth  of  sulphate  of  lime. 
Water,  however,  which  is  saturated  with  one  salt,  will  still  bo 
capable  of  dissolving  another. 

§  93.  The  mechanical  disruption  of  a  solid,  even  by  the  finest 
levigation,  is,  as  we  have  seen  (§  62),  but  a  very  imperfect  mode 
of  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion  ;  the  finest  conceivable  particles 
which  can  thus  be  detached,  consist,  probably,  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  its  ultimate  atoms,  which  are  still  closely  bound 
together  by  homogeneous  attraction ;  but  by  the  application  of  heat 
we  have  it  in  our  power  to  counteract  the  latter  force,  by  a  repulsion 
of  the  like  intimate  nature ;  and  by  so  doing  we  increase  the 
effective  antagonist  force  of  heterogeneous  attraction.  The  action 
of  a  solvent  upon  a  solid  is,  therefore,  much  increased  by  raising  its 
temperature.     Water  may  thus  be  saturated  with  a  salti  at  the 
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common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  heat  he  afterwards 
applied,  will  dissolve  an  additional  quantity ;  if  the  solution  be  then 
allowed  to  cool,  the  attraction  of  cohesion  will  resume  its  ascendency, 
and  the  additional  portion  of  the  salt  will  be  deposited  in  a  regular 
solid  form. 

There  are,  however,  two  or  three  remarkable  exceptions  to  this 
general  law.  Water,  at  the  temperature  of  32°,  will  dissolve  ri^th 
of  its  weight  of  lime ;  at  a  temperature  of  60®,  it  will  take  up 
no  more  than  -rhr^  «  ^^^  when  boiling  only  rsV^r^^ «  ^  ^^^^  when 
lime-water  is  boiled,  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  precipitated,  or  aggre- 
gated into  small  crystalline  grains.  The  solubility  of  sulphate 
of  soda  in  water  also  follo^ni  a  singular  law :  after  having,  increased 
rapidly  to  the  temperature  of  92%'  where  it  is  at  its  maximum, 
it  diminishes  to  21 5^  at  which  temperature  the  salt  is  nearly  of  the 
same  solubility  as  at  87*^.  The  seleniate  of  soda  is  another  salt 
which  presents  an  anomaly  of  the  same  nature.  Exceptions  to 
general  laws  of  this  kind,  although  not  understood,  are  facts  of 
extreme  interest,  and  generally  present  the  commencement  of  a  clue, 
by  following  which  we  may  be  led  further  in  the  labyrinths  of 
natural  knowledge. 

§  94.  As  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  is  thus  capable 
of  overcoming  the  force  of  homogeneous  attraction,  so  is  it  capable 
of  restraining  and  keeping  down  the  force  of  homogeneous  repulsion ; 
and  gases  are  susceptible  of  solution  in  liquids ;  and  as  the  point  of 
solution  of  solids  is  determined  by  the  antagonist  force  of  cohesion, 
so  is  a  liquid  said  to  be  saturated  with  a  gas  when  the  forces  of 
heterogeneous  adhesion  and  self-repulsion  are  exactly  balanced. 
We  have  just  seen  that  atmospheric  air  may  be  thus  united  with 
water,  but  other  kinds  of  aeriform  matter  are  capable  of  this  union 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  Water  will  dissolve  its  own  bulk 
of  carbonic  acid,  whatever  its  elasticity  may  be,  provided  an  equi- 
valent amount  of  pressure  be  maintained  upon  its  surface.  Soda- 
water  is  thus  kept  ready  for  immediate  effervescence  by  the  mecha- 
nical compression  of  this  acid  upon  it,  from  which  it  begins  to  make 
its  escape  the  moment  the  pressure  is  relieved.  By  heating  this 
solution  the  whole  of  the  air  may  be  expelled ;  for  heat,  of  course, 
increases  the  repulsive  force,  and  enables  it  to  overcome  that  of 
adhesion. 

§  95.  But  there  are  other  gases  which  being  once  taken  up 
by  water  are  not  capable  of  being  again  separated  by  any  increase 
of  temperature ;  the  force  of  adhesion  between  them  is  so  strong. 
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that  they  remain  united  when  both  are  in  the  self-repulsive  state. 
Thus  muriatic  acid,  or  ammoniacal  gases,  are  absorbed  hj  water 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  quite  iomieasurable,  and  when  the  solu- 
tions are  of  a  certain  strength  may  be  distilled  without  change ; 
they  rise  together  in  the  elastic  form,  and  are  again  condensed 
by  cold. 

§  96.  This  will  aptly  introduce  to  our  notice  the  exertion 
of  this  force  by  bodies  in  the  same  physical  state,  as  the  action 
of  liquids  upon  liquids  and  gases  upon  airs  or  vapours.  Such  com- 
binations are  termed  mixtures,  and,  unlike  solutions,  are  unlimited 
by  any  antagonist  force  either  of  attraction  or  repulsion. 

Some  liquids,  however,  are  incapable  of  this  incorporation  or 
mixture :  thus  oil  and  water  may  be  mechanically  mingled  together 
by  agitation ;  but,  as  every  one  knows,  spontaneously  separate  again 
in  the  completest  manner.  Here  we  may  suppose  that  the  forces  of 
cohesion  and  gravity  which  both  oppose  adhesion,  are  superior  to 
the  latter.  Some  few  liquids  mix  together  in  a  very  minute  propor- 
tion of  one  of  them,  as  ether  and  water.  If  these  two  liquids  be 
agitated  together,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  former  will 
separate  from  the  latter,  and  float  upon  its  surface.  This  is,  in  fact, 
a  case  of  solution,  the  point  of  saturation  of  which  is  determined 
by  cohesion  and  gravity :  most  liquids,  however,  mix  together,  and 
particularly  with  water,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  in  all  con- 
ceivable proportions,  and  against  the  greatest  differences  of  specific 
gravity :  thus,  a  drop  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  of  alcohol,  will  become 
perfectly  diffused  through  a  gallon  of  water,  or  a  drop  of  water 
through  a  gallon  of  vitriol  or  spirit.  The  specific  gravity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  is  almost  double  that  of  water,  and  yet  the  difference, 
combined  with  its  remaining  cohesion  and  that  of  the  water,  is  not 
sufficient  to  separate  the  two.  The  progress  of  the  mixture  may  be 
shown  in  a  very  interesting  manner  by  colouring  some  water  with 
some  vegetable  blue,  and  carefully  pouring  it,  by  means  of  a  small 
tube,  upon  the  surface  of  the  acid,  in  a  tall  glass  jar :  at  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  two  liquids,  and  to  a  small  height  above,  the  blue 
water  will  be  immediately  reddened  by  the  acid ;  but  if  the  experi- 
ment be  carefully  made,  the  colour  of  the  great  bulk  will  bo 
unaffected,  and  the  jar  will  exhibit  three  perfectly  distinct  strata,  of 
colourless  acid  below,  of  mixed  acid  and  water  of  a  red  colour  in  the 
middle,  and  on  the  top  the  blue  unmixed  water.  In  this  state 
of  things  the  process  will  proceed ;  the  heavy  acid  will  be  slowly 
attracted  upwards,  and  its  course  will  be  marked  by  the  change  of 
colour.   That  the  mixture  is  not  produced  or  assisted  by  any  currents 
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in  the  liquids,  will  be  manifest  from  the  lines  of  junction  of  the 
different  colours,  which  will  remain  perfectly  sharp,  well  defined, 
and  horizontal,  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  which  will 
not  be  complete  for  three  or  four  days.  A  similar  experiment  may 
be  made  with  coloured  alcohol  and  water,  and  in  both  cases  the 
mutual  penetration  will  ultimately  be  perfect. 

§  97.  We  have  already  noticed  the  statical  adjustment  of 
the  forces  of  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  attraction  between 
a  solid  and  liquid,  in  the  case  of  capillary  action ;  a  curious  and 
highly  important  dynamical  effect  results  from  the  operation  of  the 
same  forces  in  what  has  been  denominated  the  process  of  enda&moie 
and  exosmose;  in  which  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  liquids  is 
called  into  action,  one  of  which  is  more  capable  than  the  other 
of  freely  wetting  a  porous  solid  which  forms  part  of  the  com- 
bination. 

If  we  dip  a  piece  of  bladder,  or  other  animal  membrane,  into 
water,  it  will  be  wetted,  and  completely  soaked  with  the  liquid ; 
but  if  we  dip  it  into  spirits  of  wine,  it  will  superficially  adhere  to  it, 
but  will  not  be  imbibed  into  its  pores,  and  may  be  wiped  off  without 
difficulty.  Take  a  funnel,  and  tie  over  its  broad  end,  of  three  or 
four  inches  diameter,  a  piece  of  bladder,  invert  it,  and  fill  it  with 
spirits  of  wine,  and  fit  to  its  small  end  a  small  glass-tube  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  perforated  tin  plate 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  in  a  short  time  the  liquid  will  be  observed 
to  rise  in  the  tube ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  accumulating  pres- 
sure, which  will  be  the  same  on  the  bladder  as  that  of  a  column  of  the 
liquid  of  equal  base  (§  61),  it  will  ultimately  reach  the  top  and  flow 
over.  The  first  moving  power  is  here  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
the  water  and  the  bladder ;  the  former  penetrates  the  pores  of  the 
latter,  and  comes  in  contact,  upon  its  upper  surface,  with  the  spirit, 
by  the  heterogeneous  attraction  of  which  again  it  is  removed,  and 
mixes  with  its  mass.  The  height  of  the  column  is  in  some  degree 
the  measure  of  the  force  thus  called  into  action,  which,  in  the  case 
under  consideration,  is  also  opposed  by  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  water  and  spirit.  Other  liquids  may  be  substituted 
for  the  spirit,  provided  only  there  bo  a  strong  disposition  in  them  to 
mix  with  the  water ;  and  even  strong  solutions  of  solids,  as  sugar, 
gum,  &c.,  will  determine  the  action  of  endasmose  by  their  still  pre- 
dominant attraction  for  more  water.  The  organic  texture  of  the 
membrane  is  not  necessary  to  the  process,  which  will  equally  take 
place  through  thin  plates  of  clay-slate  and  other  porous  substances. 
The  endosmose  (or  flowing  in)  of  the  exterior  liquid  is  generally 
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accompanied  by  the  exo9moM  (or  flowing  out)  of  the  interior  liquid, 
but^to  a  much  less  extent;  the  difference  depending  upon  ^eir 
greater  or  less  attraction  for  the  interposed  solid,  or  their  capability 
of  wetting  it.  Modifications  of  this  process  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  many  of  the  operations  of  the  organic  portion  of  the 
creation,  and  the  study  of  them  promises  to  throw  light  upon  many 
obscure  points  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology. 

§  98.  Aeriform  bodies  are  capable  of  mixing  together  in  the 
same  way  as  liquids ;  and  as  there  are  no  remains  in  their  case  of 
e£Bcient  cohesive  force  to  oppose  the  force  of  adhesion,  they  are  all 
capable  of  rapid  diffusion  through  each  other'^s  masses,  and  there 
is  no  limit  to  their  incorporation :  there  is  no  point  of  satura- 
tion. If  a  portion  of  hydrogen,  which  is  an  inflammable  gas,  and 
the  lightest  known  ponderable  substance,  be  confined  in  a  strong 
phial,  and  a  portion  of  oxygen,  a  supporter  of  combustion,  and 
sixteen  times  heavier,  in  a  similar  vessel,  and  the  two  be  con- 
nected together  by  a  narrow  tube,  three  or  four  feet  long,  the 
hydrogen  being  placed  above,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  the 
heavier  air  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  lighter,  and  the  lighter 
drawn  down  by  the  heavier,  so  that  a  perfect  and  e<]ual  mixture 
of  the  two  will  take  place,  and  an  explosive  compound  will  be  found 
in  both  the  phials;  and  the  same  property  belongs  to  all  gases. 
In  the  same  way,  if  water  be  introduced  into  a  receiver  of  perfectly 
dry  air,  evaporation  will  immediately  commence,  and  vaj)our,  of 
exactly  the  same  tension  as  that  which  at  the  same  temperature 
would  rise  in  racuo,  mixes  with  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Dalton,  to 
whose  clear  views  upon  this  subject  science  is  greatly  indebted, 
expressed  this  general  fact  by  stating,  that  "One  gas  acts  as 
a  racuum  with  respect  to  another.**'  By  this  he  did  not  mean 
to  assert  that  the  process  of  diffusion  takes  place  with  the  same 
velocity  as  if  it  were  a  real  vacuum ;  because  the  particles  of  one 
gas  he  conceived  afford  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  progress  of 
the  other ;  but  that  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same. 

§  99.  The  process  of  endosmose^  which  we  have  already 
examined  in  the  case  of  liquids,  is  also  capable  of  being  maintained 
by  aeriform  bodies,  and  has  been  the  means  of  throwing  much  light 
upon  the  diffusion  of  gases.  We  have  alluded  to  the  phenomena 
produced  by  the  difference  of  the  force  of  adhesion  in  water  and 
alcohol  to  animal  membranes ;  the  same  difference  exists  in  their 
a&riform  state :  and  if  we  place  a  mixture  of  the  two  liquids  in 
a  wide-mouthed  vessel,  closely  covered  with  bladder,  the  vapour 
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of  the  water  will  freely  pass  through,  but  not  the  vapour  of  the 
alcohol.  As  the  former  penetrates  to  the  upper  side  it  is  removed 
by  mixture  with  the  atmospheric  air,  the  process  of  evaporation 
proceeds,  and  the  alcohol  is  ultimately  left  in  the  vessel  ahnost  in  a 
state  of  purity. 

If  a  portion  of  common  air  be  confined  in  a  wide^mouthed  jar,  by 
tying  tightly  over  it  a  piece  of  sheet-caoutchouc,  and  the  jar  be  placed 
under  a  large  bell-glass  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  will 
gradually  penetrate  the  partition,  and  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  air  will  mingle  with  it,  till  successive  portions  thus  packing 
themselves  into  the  confined  space,  will  act  with  such  elastic  force 
upon  the  caoutchouc  as  to  distend  it  in  a  globular  form,  and 
ultimately  burst  it.  The  experiment  may  be  varied  by  suspending 
a  membranous  bag,  such  as  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit,  or  other  small 
animal,  filled  with  common  air,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid ; 
the  latter  will  penetrate  to  the  former,  and  ultimately  burst  the  bag. 
The  endasmose  is  accompanied  by  an  exosmase^  as  in  the  case  of  the 
two  liquids,  but  the  amount  of  the  gas  which  passes  in,  so  much 
exceeds  that  of  the  gas  which  passes  out,  that  it  produces  the  ethot 
which  has  just  been  indicated.  By  the  slow  action  of  the  same 
forces,  hydrogen  gas,  confined  in  a  bell-jar  which  has  a  crack  in 
its  side,  will  gradually  make  its  escape ;  and  any  gas  placed  under 
a  glass  receiver,  surrounded  by  quicksilver,  will  slowly  difiuse  itself 
into  the  atmosphere,  by  creeping  through  the  interval  between  the 
metal  and  the  glass,  which  do  not  perfectly  adhere  together. 

§  100.  The  law  of  the  difiRision  of  gases  has  been  most  beau- 
tifully determined  by  Professor  Graham,  by  means  of  what  he  has 
named  a  difftmon-4ube^  which  is  simply  a  graduated  tube  closed  at  one 
end  by  plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  other  porous  substance.  When  such  a 
tube  is  carefully  filled  over  water,  witli  hydrogen  gas  for  instance,  the 
closed  end  being  kept  dry,  the  hydrogen  will  inunediately  begin 
to  flow  through  the  pores,  and  diSiise  itself  in  the  air,  and  that  with 
such  velocity  as  to  draw  up  after  it  a  colunm  of  water  of  considerable 
height.  The  rise  of  the  water  commences  inmiediately,  and  forms 
a  very  striking  experiment.  In  a  tube  fourteen  inches  long  it  will 
ascend  six  or  eight  inches  in  as  many  minutes.  The  atmospheric  air 
tends  also  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  as  the  elasticity  of 
the  air  in  the  tube  decreases  it  is  gradually  forced  through  the  pores 
by  the  mechanical  predominance  of  the  exterior  pressure,  and  puts 
an  end  to  the  escape.  In  accurate  experiments  this  may,  however, 
be  guarded  against  by  gradually  sinking  the  tube  in  the  water-bath, 
so  as  to  maintain  the  water  in  the  interior  at  the  same  level  as  the 
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exterior.  When  the  diffusion-tube  is  stopped  with  finely  divided 
or  spongy  platinum,  tightly  hammered  into  a  brass  collari  the 
process  goes  on  with  the  greatest  advantage.  By  experiments  with 
the  difiiisiont-tube  Professor  Graham  determined  that  each  gas  has 
a  difiusiveness  peculiar  to  itself,  which  is  greater  as  its  density  is 
less ;  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  density 
of  the  ga«.  Thus  the  density  of  the  air  being  1,  its  diffusiveness  is  1 
also.  The  square  roots  of  the  densities  of  the  following  gases  is  here 
set  down,  and  the  power  of  diffusion  as  calculated  in  this  manner. 

Hydrogen         .        .        .      V0.069= 0.2627 
Oxygen    ....      VI. 102 =1.05 
Nitrogen  .        •        .      V0.972= 0.986 

:  1  :  8.607=:Difiusiveness  of  Hydrogen. 
:  1  :  0.952=  „  of  Oxygen. 

:  1  :  1.014s£  „  of  Nitrogen. 


and  0.2627  :  1 

0.05  :  1 

0.986  :  1 


The  results  of  experiments  coincide  so  exactly  with  the  law,  that 
the  density  of  a  gas  may  conversely  be  determined  by  experiment 
upon  its  diffiisiveness. 

The  law  of  gaseous  diffusion,  it  has  been  shown,  is  included 
under  Dalton'^s  hypothesis,  that  one  gas  acts  as  a  vacuum  with  respect 
to  another  (  for  from  the  physical  properties  of  gaseous  bodies  it  may 
be  deduced  that  the  velocities  of  gases  flowing  into  a  vacuum  under 
like  circumstances,  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  their  den* 
sities.  The  velocity  of  air,  of  standard  density,  rushing  into 
a  vacuum,  has  been  found  to  be  1,800  feet  in  a  second  of  time. 

f  101 .  It  is  scarcely  possible  duly  to  appreciate  in  the  vast 
economy  of  terrestrial  adaptations,  the  importance  of  this  me* 
chanism  by  which  gases  and  vapours  rapidly  permeate  each  other's 
bulks,  and  become  equally  diffused.  The  atmosphere  which  sur- 
rounds the  globe  consists,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  of  a  mixture 
of  several  aitriform  fluids  in  certain  fixed  proportions,  upon  the  proper 
maintenance  of  which,  '^  by  measure  and  by  weight,^  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  organic  ereation  depends.  The  processes  of  respiration 
and  combustion  are  perpetually  tending  to  die  destruction  of  these 
nicely-adjusted  proportions,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  vital  air,  and 
the  substitution  of  another,  which  is  a  deadly  poison  to  animal  life ; 
and  yet,  by  the  simple  means  which  we  have  described,  the  poi- 
sonous air  is  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  but  diffuses  itself  instantly 
through  surroundmg  space,  while  the  vital  gas  rushes,  by  a  counter 
tendaney,  to  supply  the  deficiency  which  the  local  consumption  has 
created;    Hence  the  invariable  uniformity  of  this  mixture,  which 
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18  one  oi  the  moet  surprising  phenomena  where  all  is  admirable. 
The  most  accurate  examination  has  been  made  of  air  which  has  bean 
taken  from  localities  the  most  opposed  to  each  other  in  all  the  circum- 
stances which  can  be  conceiyed  to  aflfoot  its  purity;  by  means  of  a  bal« 
loon,  from  a  height  of  82,000  feet  i^boye  the  leyel  of  the  sea ; — from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean ; — from  the  heart  of  the  most  crowded  districts 
of  the  most  populous  cities  ;<-^-from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blano  ;-^ 
from  within  die  Polar  Circle; — and  from  the  Equator;  and  no 
difference  has  been  detected  in  the  proportions  of  its  principal  consti- 
tuents. We  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  we  touoh  up<m  the 
properties  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  which  constitute  this 
wonderful  mixture. 

§  102.  To  complete  our  yiew  oi  heterogeneous  adhesion^ 
there  is  one  more  class  of  phenomena  to  which  it  is  necessary 
to  advert,  and  which  is  dependent  upon  the  differ^it  degrees  oS 
intensity  in  which  that  force  exists  betweei  different  bodies.  Lei 
us  take,  as  a  simple  illustration,  the  three  substances,  rosin,  water, 
and  spirits  of  wine ;  between  the  two  liquids  the  attraction  is  rery 
powerful,  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  in  any  proportions; 
between  the  spirit  and  the  rosin,  the  attractbn  is  also  strong, 
and  the  solid  is  readily  dissolved  in  the  liquid ;  between  the  rosin, 
however,  and  the  water,  there  is  scarcely  any  attraction ;  the  former 
is  just  capable  of  having  its  surface  wetted  by  the  latter,  but  it 
is  wholly  insoluble  in  it.  Now  if  we  take  a  solution  of  rosin  in 
spirit,  and  pour  water  into  it,  the  rosin  will  resume  ite  solid  fbrm^ 
and  will  be  prsdpitaUdy  as  it  is  termed,  or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  The  attraction  between 
the  spirit  and  the  water  is  greater  than  that  between  the  spirit  and 
the  rosin,  consequently  it  aband^ms  the  latter  to  unite  itself  with 
the  former ;  and  this  goes  by  the  name  of  decU^e  aUracHcn^  as  the 
water  is  figuratively  supposed  to  exert  a  choice  between  the  two 
bodies,  to  both  of  which  it  is  capable  of  attaching  itself.  If,  again, 
we  pour  some  oil  of  vitriol  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  or  blue  vitriol,  we  shall  have  another  instance  of  elective 
attraction.  The  water  which  held  the  salt  in  solution  will  be 
abstracted  by  the  superior  force  of  the  vitriol,  and  the  salt  will 
be  precipitated  in  the  solid  form. 

The  same  play  of  attraction  is  also  found  in  the  case  of  gaseous 
bodies,  and  if  well  burned  charcoal  be  shaken  with  a  solution  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  water,  it  will  entirely  abstract  the  gas,  so 
that  the  water  will  not  only  be  completely  inodorous,  but  the  most 
delicato  tests  will  fail  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest  remains  of  gas. 
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§  103.  The  most  usual  practical  mode  of  separating  bodies 
which  are  united  hj  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  is  hj 
effecting  changes  in  their  physical  states  by  means  of  changes  of 
temperature.  If  it  be  required  to  recover  a  solid  from  its  solution 
in  a  liquid,  the  solution  is  placed  in  a  shallow  pan  or  basin,  and 
hea(  applied,  when  the  liquid  will  be  evaporated^  and  the  solid 
remain.  If  it  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  liquid  also,  as  a  valuable 
product,  the  process  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels,  and  the  vaporized 
liquid,  after  quitting  the  solid,  is  condensed  by  refrigeration  in 
a  separate  vessel.  The  process  is  called  distillationy  and  may  also 
be  applied  to  mixtures  of  liquids  of  different  degrees  of  volatility. 

The  abstraction  of  heat,  and  the  consequent  decrease  of  the 
force  of  self-repulsion,  or  the  increase  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  may 
also  occasionally  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Thus,  by  the 
application  of  .cold  the  aqueous  part  of  sea-water  may  be  frozen,  and 
a  strong  brine  will  remain  behind ;  or  brandy,  or  any  other  mixture 
of  water  and  alcohol,  may  be  frozen  so  as  to  leave  the  spirituous  part 
nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  Vapours,  again,  may  be  separated  from 
gases,  by  a  reduction  of  temperature ;  but  other  forces  must  be  had 
recourse  to  for  the  separation  of  mixed  gases,  on  account  of  the 
inadequacy  of  all  ordinary  means  to  affect  their  physical  state. 

Crystallization. 

§  104.  Wb  must  yet  pause  for  a  short  time  upon  the  equilibrium 
of  the  two  forces  of  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  attraction ;  or 
rather  upon  the  exact  moment  when  the  latter  is  about  slowly  to 
assume  the  ascendency,  and  to  withdraw  a  solid  from  its  solution  in  a 
liquid  under  the  influence  of  the  former.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  similar  phenomena  which  present  themselves  when  the  force  of 
homogeneous  attraction  begins  gradually  to  prevail  over  homoge- 
neous repulsion :  the  particles  do  not  solidify  into  confused  masses, 
but  arrange  themselves  with  the  utmost  order  of  internal  structure 
and  external  form. 

When  the  water  of  a  solution  of  sugar  has  been  partially 
abstracted,  and  the  concentrated  syrup  left  for  some  time  at  rest, 
this  kind  of  regular  solidification  takes  place ;  the  force  of  cohesion 
builds  up  the  solid  into  the  regular  well-known  forms  of  sugar-candy. 
If  this  process  of  consolidation  be  hastened,  or  disturbed,  the  crys- 
talUzation  takes  place  in  a  confused  manner,  and  the  texture  of  the 
mass  is  that  of  loaf-sugar. 

All  those  bodies  which  are  denominated  salts,  and  many  of 
which  are  very  commonly  known,  crystallize  in  this  manner  from 
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their  solution,  uid  present  forms  of  the  utmost  symmetry  and 
beauty :  thus  common  salt,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  assumes 
the  form  of  the  cube ;  alum,  that  of  the  octohedron ;  saltpetre,  that 
of  a  six-sided  prism ;  and  epsom  salt,  that  of  a  four-sided  prism. 
The  largeness  and  regularity  of  the  forms  are  in  general  proportionate 
to  the  slowness  of  the  operation,  and  the  quantity  of  solution  firom 
which  the  crystals  are  deposited.  Many  crystals  are  met  with  in 
nature  which  cannot  yet  be  formed  by  art ;  such  as  rock  crystal,  in 
beautiful  six-sided  prisms ;  the  diamond,  in  the  form  of  the  octo- 
hedron, &c.  &c. ;  but  we  cannot  doubt,  from  analogy,  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  same  species  of  operation  as  those  which  we 
can  repeat  in  our  laboratories.  The  modifications  of  forces,  which 
were  opposed  to  their  cohesion,  and  gave  their  particles  freedom 
of  action  by  suspending  and  counteracting  its  power,  may  be,  in 
many  cases,  unknown  to  us,  but  the  principle  of  their  operation  is 
plainly  to  be  recognized. 

§  105.  The  ascendency  of  cohesion  is  sometimes  determined  by 
apparently  slight  and  almost  inappreciable  circumstances.  Agitation, 
or  a  mere  vibration,  the  contact  of  some  foreign  substance,  or,  more 
certainly,  the  contact  of  a  crystal  of  the  same  substance,  will  cause 
the  crystallization  to  commence.  It  will  almost  always  take  place 
round  any  solid  centre  or  nucleus  which  may  be  presented  to  it, 
provided  such  solid  be  capable  of  being  wetted  by  the  liquid.  In 
the  manufacture  of  sugar-candy,  verdegris,  sulphate  of  copper, 
prussiate  of  potash,  &c.,  strings,  twigs  of  wood  and  wires  are  placed 
in  the  solutions,  and  may  generally  be  found  in  the  centres  of  very 
large  groupes  of  these  crystals. 

If  a  large  glass  flask,  with  a  long  neck,  be  filled  vnth  a  saturated 
solution  of  glauber  salts  (sulphate  of  soda),  and  boiled,  so  as  that 
the  steam  shall  expel  all  the  common  air,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
flask  be  accurately  closed  with  a  good  cork,  whilst  the  vapour  is 
rushing  out,  it  may  be  cooled  down  to  the  common  temperature  of 
the  air,  in  a  quiet  place,  without  depositing  any  crystals.  Upon  the 
withdrawing  the  cork  the  air  vnll  rush  into  the  void  space  formed 
by  the  condensation  of  the  steam,  and  crystallization  will  almost 
immediately  commence. 

This  action,  as  well  as  that  of  the  solid  nucleus,  may  probably 
be  explained  by  the  assisting  action  of  the  heterogeneous  attraction 
of  the  foreign  body  for  the  water  of  the  solution.  A  portion  of  the 
latter  attaches  itself  to  the  air,  which  it  absorbs,  or  to  the  solid, 
which  it  wets,  and  is  vnthdrawn  from  the  solution,  the  crystallization 
of  which  is  thus  determined. 
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If  A  mixed  solution  of  two  salts^  such  as  nitre  ftnd  glauber  salts, 
be  niade,  and  divided  into  two  portions,  the  suspension  in  one 
of  a  crystal  of  nitre  will  determine  the  solidification  of  that  salt 
alone^  whilst  only  sulphate  of  soda  will  be  precipitated  in  the  other 
by  a  crystal  of  the  latter  salt. 

The  influence  of  foreign  bodies,  in  modifying  the  act  of  crystal- 
lization, is  also  shown  in  another  way:  salts  which  are  formed 
in  turbid,  muddy  solutions,  containing  earthy  or  carbonaceous  sub- 
stanceSf  are  generally  of  a  larger  size,  and  sometimes  of  different 
forms  from  those  which  are  deposited  from  pure  water.  Thus,  in  the 
manufacture  of  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  the  rough,  brown,  crystals 
of  the  first  process  are  always  much  larger  and  bolder  than  those  of 
the  pure  transparent  products  of  the  last  operation,  and  when  some 
of  the  animal  substance  urea  is  added  to  a  solution  of  common  salt, 
the  crystals  which  are  deposited  from  it  are  of  the  octohedral,  instead 
of  the  cubic  form. 

{  106.  Crystals  may  be  increased  in  size,  and  modified  in 
form,  by  artificial  management,  according  to  a  process  discorered  by 
M.  Le  Blanc.  This  consists  in  selecting  very  regular  crystals  of  a  salt 
that  hare  been  newly  formed,  and  placing  them  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  same  salt.  A  regular  solidification  of  fresh  matter 
will  take  place  upon  them,  and  as  the  side  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  containing  vessel  receives  no  increase,  they  must  be  turned  daily 
to  preserve  their  regularity.  After  some  time  the  largest  and  most 
regular  of  these  crystals  is  selected,  and  the  same  process  repeated 
upon  them;  and  thus  ci*ystals  larger  and  more  regular  than  are 
usually  formed  in  a  solution  may  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Wollaston  made  a  remark  upon  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
lai'ge  crystals  At  the  expense  of  small  ones,  in  the  same  solution 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature,  which  illustrates  in  a  beautiful 
manner  the  alternate  ascendency  of  the  two  antagonist  forces. 
When  the  temperature  rose  the  solvent  power  of  the  liquid  was 
increased,  and  some  of  the  solid  matter  of  the  crystals  was  abstracted ; 
but  when  the  temperature  again  fell  this  was  deposited  in  a  greatei^ 
proportion  upon  the  largef  masses  thaii  upon  the  smaller,  so  that  the 
latter  were  in  the  end  entirely  taken  up,  and  depoiited  upon  the 
totmet. 

§  107.  Crystallographers  Mrly  observed,  that  certain  crystal- 
line forms  were  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of  substances :  thus,  each 
of  the  difibrent  salts  which  have  been  already  named,  has  its  appro* 
priate  form:  calcareous  spar  crystallizes  in  rhombohedrons ;   fluor 
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apM-,  in  cnbea ;  quarts,  in  six-udod  prisnu,  tenninated  by  nx-rided  ' 
pjramidB.  Cryatalline  form  maj  thOTefore  nire,  to  a  certain  extcmt, 
as  a  gronnd  of  distinction  between  different  rabotanoeB,  and  ia 
accordingly  employed  by  minera]<^ite  to  diatingniih  one  mineral 
from  another.  It  ia  aim  very  aenriceable  to  obemiatB,  in  aariating 
them  to  distinguu^  different  species  of  the  nmnerotu  claaa  of  salts. 

Crtbtalloorapht,  however,  Irom  its  great  extent,  noff  oonsti> 
tutes  a  separate  branch  of  science ;  it  does  not  fall  within  the  com- 
pass of  our  present  plan  to  do  more  than  attonpt  a  comprefaenaire 
yiew  of  the  more  simple  geometrical  forms  which  these  soUda 
assnme,  and  the  general  laws  by  which  they  are  limited  and  con- 
nected together. 

j  108.  The  surfaces  which  bound  the  figures  of  crystals  are 
called  planet  or  fac^y  and  are  generally  flat.  The  lines  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  two  planes  are  termed  oigu ;  and  the  an^b 
formed  by  two  such  edges,  a  plane  angle ;  a  tolid  angU  is  the  point 
formed  by  the  meeting  of,  at  least,  three  planes.  Their  forms  are 
commonly  divided  into  primitive  and  lecondarji ;  amongst  the 
prindpai  primitive  forms  are  reckoned  the  tetroAedrim,  the  cube,  the 
oetci^nm,  the  tix  waA  four-tided  pritmt^  the  rhombohednm  (24). 

§  109.  It  ia  very  seldom  indeed  that  these  forma  are  perfect  and 
complete ;  sometimes  extra  faces  are  formed  by  the  rej^acetnaa  of  an 
edge,  or  the  truncation  of  an  angle.  It  seems  a«  if  ^e  afchiteetnre 
of  nature  had  been  interrupted  in  midway ;  but  it  is  always  obvious 


(24)    Forms  of  Ciystals. 
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that  if  the  proceis  had  heen  continued,  the  perfect  form  would  have 
resulted.  Secondary  forma  may  be  conceived  to  be  derived  from 
a  primitive  intention,  so  to  speak,  checked  in  the  original  direction, 
and  forced  into  another.  Thus  all  the  eight  angles  of  a  cube  may 
be  conceived  to  be  truncated,  and  replaced  by  eight  triangular  faces ; 
an  extension  of  which  faces  would  totally  obliterate  the  original 
faces  of  the  cube,  and  a  secondary  octahedron  would  be  formed. 

§  110.  The  science  of  cryitaUography  requires  the  most  exact 
measurement  of  the  angles  and  inclination  of  the  planes  of  crystals ; 
and  the  instruments  by  which  this  is  efiPected  are  called  gonio- 
meter$. 

The  simplest  of  these  consists  of  a  protractor,  or  semicircular 
scale  of  degrees,  and  a  small  pair  of  compasses  or  nippers,  between 
which  the  sides  of  the  crystal  are  adjusted,  and  the  legs  of  which, 
crossing  each  other  at  the  centre,  show  upon  the  scale  the  number 
of  degrees  included  between  them  (25). 

But  the  reflecting  goniometer  of  Dr.  WoUaston  is  at  once  the 
most  accurate,  useful,  and  elegant  of  these  instruments.  A  ray 
of  light  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  crystal  is  employed  as  the 


(25)  A  A  is  a  graduated  brass  semicircle,  and  b  b  b  b,  a  pair  of 
proportional  compasses,  moving  upon  the  centre  and  capable  of  being 
lengthened  or  shortened  by  sliding  upon  the  same  centre.   The  fiau^s  of  the 


.^ji 


OTStal  are  embraced  by  the  exterior  legs  of  the  compasses,  and  the  value 
of  the  angle  comprised  between  them  may  be  read  off  upon  the  semicircle 
by  the  laufe  edge  of  the  leg  b  o  b. 
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radios  of  the  circle,  toBteul  of  the  prolongKtioii  of  the  stufMe  itself. 
One  pUne  of  the  crystal  is  brought  into  a  fixed  podtion  with  regard 
to  the  meastuing  circle,  hy  means  of  the  ray,  uid  the  inclination  of 
an  adjoining  plane  is  determined  by  the  arc  which  it  is  necessary  to 
turn  the  crystal  to  bring  the  second  plane  into  the  poeition  of  the 
first.  This  method  is  so  accnrate  that  it  will  give  the  inclinatioa 
of  planes  to  each  other,  whose  area  is  less  than  nn),\)8o*h  '^  "^ 
inch,  to  a  minute  of  a  degree  (26). 

g  111.  But  the  slow,  undisturbed  progressiTe  action  of  the 
cohesiye  force  not  only  determines  the  symmetry  of  the  external 
figures  of  crystals,  but  confers  upon  them  an  internal  structure  which 
is  equally  regular,  and  from  which  we  infer  that  they  are  oompoeed 


(28)  a  6  is  tlie  principal  circle,  graduated  on  the  edge  to  half  de- 
grees; c  is  a  brass  plate,  graduated  as  a  vernier,  and  fixed  upon  the  pillar 
d;  //  is  tlie  axle  of  the  circle,  and  passes  tbroDgb  the  upper  part  of  the  two 
pillars  d  e;  g  A  is  an  axle  inclosed  'nitbiu/'J',  and  turned  by  means  of  the 
small  circle  t,  which  communicates  a  motion  to  all  the  apparatus  on  the 
left  of  k,  without  moTiog  the  principal  circle.  The  latter  is  turned 
by  moTing  t;  and  as  the  axle  of  the  principal  circle  includes  the  former, 
we  necessarily  move  the  whole  instrument  by  moving  the  circle  k.  The 
crystal  to  be  measnied  is  fixed  by  wax  to  the  end  of  a  plate  of  brass,  m. 


placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brass  stem  o,  by  the  morements  of  which, 
combined  with  the  motion  of  the  interior  axis,  it  may  be  accurately 
adjusted  by  comparison  with  some  fixed  horizontal  line,  to  which  its  prin- 
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of  imperoeptible  molecules  of  certain  geometrical  dimensions,  no  lees 
definite  than  the  sensible  'solids  whose  properties  they  determine. 
This  is  not  inmiediately  apparent  to  the  eye,  bnt  is  indicated  by  the 
action  of  any  force  carefidly  applied,  and  just  sufficient  to  destroy 
their  texture.  Mechanical  force  eren  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
regularity  and  difference  of  arrangement  in  different  species.  It  was 
long  known  to  diamond-cutters  that  that  precious  gem  might  be 
split  in  certain  directions  with  greater  facility  than  in  others,  but 
M.  Haiiy  was  the  first  to  employ  cleavage  in  the  regular  dissection 
of  crystals. 

§  112.  He  took  a  six-sided  prism  of  calcareous  spar,  and  in 
attempting  to  split  it  by  the  edge  of  a  knife,  gently  struck  on  the 
back  with  a  small  hammer,  he  found  that  of  the  six  edges  of  the 
superior  base  the  three  alternate  only  yielded  to  the  blow,  and  that 
the  division  there  took  place  at  a  certain  determinate  angle.  The 
three  intermediate  edges  resisted  this  division ;  but  in  applying  the 
same  force  to  the  inferior  base  of  the  crystal  the  intermediate  edges 
alone  yielded.  By  following  up  this  cleavage,  in  the  natural  direc- 
tions thus  pointed  out,  the  new  formed  faces  met  together,  and  he 
at  length  obtained  an  obtuse  rhombohedron  of  definite  angles,  which 
was  further  divisible,  in  the  direction  of  it^s  planes,  into  an  infinite 
number  of  similar  smaller  rhombohedrons.  He  also  found  that  any 
crystal  of  calcareous  spar,  of  whatever  exterior  form  (and  its  varie- 
ties amount  to  several  hundred),  could,  by  careful  cleavage,  be 
resolved  into  similar  solids,  and  into  no  other  regular  geometrical 


cipal  edges  are  to  be  made  parallel.  The  reflected  image  of  the  bar  of  a 
window,  from  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  compared  with  another  bar,  will 
answer  the  purpose  very  well.  The  circle  must  be  adjusted  to  0°  when 
the  crystal  is  in  this  position,  and  then  by  turning  it  round  till  the 
reflection  of  the  same  bar  is  seen  from  an  adjoining  face,  the  number  of 
degrees,  &c.,  read  off  by  the  vernier  will  measure  the  complement  of  the 
angle  which  they  make  together. 

In  a  section  of  the  crystal,  let  a  c  b 
be  the  angle  formed  by  two  of  its  planes, 
let  a  h  he  the  ray  of  light,  which  after 
reflection  will  enter  the  eye  at  c.  If  the 
crystal  be  now  turned  round,  till  the  side 
c  B  come  into  the  position  of  c  a,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  crystal  must  have  gone 
through  an  angle  equal  to  d  o  b,  which  is 
the  supplement  of  A  o  b,  the  angle  formed  by  the  planes  of  the  crystal. 
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shape ;  the  form  persisting  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  regular 
mechanical  dirision  can  be  carried  (27). 

§  118.  Other  substances  are  capable  of  similar  dissection; 
but  the  ultimate  form  is,  in  many  cases,  peculiar  to  the  substance  so 
examined.     A  crystal  of  galma^   (sulphuret  of  lead)  whether  of 
a  cubic  or  octohedral  shape,  can  readily  be  separated  by  mechanical 
force  into  a  number  of  small  cubic  particles. 

If  we  take  a  cube  of  ^tior-^por,  and  apply  the  edge  of  a  knife 
with  a  little  dexterity,  we  shall  find  that  its  eight  solid  comers  may 
be  removed,  and  that  the  new  formed  planes  will  coincide  with 
those  of  a  regular  octohedron.  We  may  go  on  separating  slices 
from  any  of  these  faces,  all  of  which  may  be  split  into  acute  rham- 
bokedrons.  These  rhombohedrons,  unlike  the  cbtuse  rhambokedrafu 
of  calcareous  spar,  will  be  found  to  be  not  only  divisible  in  directions 
parallel  to  their  six  faces,  but  may  be  divided  into  two  tetrahedrons 
and  one  octohedron.  The  four  solid  angles,  again,  of  the  two 
tetrahedrons  may  be  split  off,  and  two  octohedrons  will  remain ;  and 
the  octohedrons  again  may  be  divided  into  six  smaller  octohedrons 
and  eight  tetrahedrons.  Thus  the  whole  mass  may  be  resolved  into 
tetrahedra  and  octohedra,  no  one  of  which  can  we  conceive  so  small 
as  not  to  be  again  divisible  in  a  similar  manner  (28). 

§  114.  Such  a  regular  cleavage,  or  yielding  of  the  force  of 
cohesion  in  particular  planes,  must  obviously  depend  upon  regularity 
of  inteiHal  structure,  which  may  also  be  made  to  appear  by  a  gentle 
application  of  other  than  mechanical  forces. 


(2T)  a  h  c^^a  h  c  represents  a  sfac-sided 
prism  of  calcareous  spar ;  at  6  and  c  above,  and  c 
below,  are  shown  three  of  the  new  faces  produced 
by  the  cleavage,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of 
45°.  The  obtuse  rhombohedron  is  seen  in  its 
relative  situation  to  the  including  prism. 


(28)  The  following  figures  r^resent  the  regular  solids  which  are 
derivable  from  the  deavage  of  fluorHil)ar.  The  cube^  e  /,  « /,  is  convertible 
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If  we  take  a  mass  of  alum  of  sufficient  iize,  all  traces  of  whose 
exterior  cryBtallioe  form  hare  been  removed  by  cutting  and  grinding, 
and  expose  it  to  the  solvent  power  of  water,  the  fluid  will  act  upon  it 
at  first  in  all  directions  alike ;  but  aa  the  water  approaches  its  point 
of  saturation  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  diminishes,  and  is 
nearly  balanced  by  the  force  of  homogeneous  cohesion,  which  latter 
only  yields  ultimately  in  those  directions  of  least  resistance,  which 
are  determined  by  the  regular  structure  of  crystalline  arrangement. 
Under  these  circumstances  its  surface  will  become  embossed  with 
the  forms  of  octohedrona  and  sections  of  octohedrons,  and  an 
immense  variety  of  geometrical  figures  stamped,  as  it  were,  or 
carved  upon  its  substance  (29).  Other  salts  will  present  analogous 
phenomena,  and  metals  themselves,  which  have  been  slowly  cooled 
from  a  state  of  fusion,  exhibit  a  similar  regular  arrangement  of  their 
particles  when  subjected  to  dissection  by  the  force  of  chemical 
affinity  in  the  action  of  acids.  A  mass  of  nickel  thus  soon  becomes 
covered  with  tetrahedral  figures  of  great  relief  and  beauty,  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid^  and  gold  itself,  carefully  cast  and  cooled,  by  the 
action  of  aqua  regia.  The  beautiful  forms  of  the  Motrie  mgtalliqus, 
which  at  one  time  excited  so  much  attention  and  admiration  in  their 
I4>plicatian  to  omamentaJ  porposea,  were  produced  by  the  action  of 
weak  acids  to  common  tin  plate,  and  the  very  cheapness  arising  from 
the  umplicity  of  the  operation  soon  brought  the  manufacture  into 
disrepute.  


into  the  octohedron,  ab  e  d,hy  division  in  the  direction  of  its  solid  angles. 
The  acute  rhombehedron  may  also  be  exttacted  fiom  a  nmilar  cube,  by 


making  two  succesnve  and  parallel  sections  in  the  same  directions,  a 
by  the  removal  of  the  tetrahedron  from  each  extremity  tbe  octobedron 
may  be  easily  obtained. 

(29)  The  following  figures  represent  the  dissected  forms  of  a  ma^ 
of  alum  in  water.    The  fint  appear  npon  the  fiwes  which  are  inclined  to 
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$  115.  Hkat  niftj  aIbo  be  employed  as  the  antagoniBt  force 
to  develope  the  beautifal  architecture  of  homogeneooB  ftttractioa. 
If  a  large  ci^Btal  of  antimony  be  introduced  into  a  portion  of  fused 
Bulphuret,  and  the  heat  be  moderately  continned,  it  will  begin 
to  melt  down;  but  so  far  from  this  taking  place  uniformly  at 
the  surface,  crystals  will  sometimes  be  left  projecting  half  an  inch 
from  it ;  and  in  other  places  the  cavities  left  by  fused  crystalH  will 
be  so  large,  and  hare  such  perfect  sorfaoes,  that  their  angles  may 
readily  be  ascertuned.  In  order  to  observe  these  phenomena  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remove  the  half-fused  piece  of  tnilphoret  from 
its  hot-bath,  and  allow  it  to  oool. 

§  116.  Definite  structure  in  certain  solids,  which  c«mot 
exactly  be  called  crystalline,  because  they  do  not  present  exact  geo- 
metrical figures,  may  be  rendered  apparent  by  a  similar  oppoedtion  of 
forces.  Pure  malUable  bar>iron,  by  the  action  of  dilute  muriatic  acid, 
may  thus  be  shown  to  be  constituted  of  bundles  of  fibres  running  in 
a  parallel  and  unbroken  course  throughout  its  length ;  while  difibrent 
varieties  of  cast  iron  will  present  congeries  of  plates,  and  a  stmctore 
more  nearly  approaching  the  crystalline.  The  peculiar  tonghnesi 
of  &e  one,  and  the  fragility  of  the  other,  derive  their  explanation 
fVom  this  difference  of  texture. 


{  117.  The  regular  direction  and  antagonism  of  such  forces 
is  again  displayed  in  a  very  interesting  manner,  by  the  action  <tf 
qnickidlrer  upon  small  bars  of  tin.    The  force  of  adhesion  between 


each  other  at  the  same  angles  as  those  of  the  faces  of  the  octohedron : 
tlie  second,  upon  planes  wtiich  would  be  tangents  to  the  edgei  of  the 


same  figoie,  or  upon  the  aides  of  a  foni-uded  prism,  of  which  the  two 
pytamids  of  the  octohedroa  would  be  the  summits. 
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these  metalfl  ii  very  strong,  and  is  capable  of  entirely  overcoming  the 
force  of  cohesion.  If  a  small  square  bar  of  tin  be  laid  horiaontally,  be 
just  covered  with  mercury,  and,  to  preserve  uniformity  of  action,  be 
frequently  turned  upon  its  different  faces,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours  minute  fissures  will  begin  to  appear  along  its  lateral  and 
terminal  edges.  As  the  process  continues  the  cracks  will  widen, 
and  about  the  third  day  they  will  open  to  such  a  degree  as  to  show 
that  the  bar  is  resolved  into  four  equal,  trihedral,  rectangular  prisms, 
with  two  equal  angles.  These  may  readily  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  the  point  of  a  knife,  as  well  as  two  similar  pyramids  from 
the  two  extremities,  with  angles  at  their  basis  of  45°.  It  is  indif- 
ferent to  this  result  whether  the  square  form  be  given  to  the  bar,  by 
easting,  hammering,  or  the  filing  down  of  any  other  shape. 

Here  it  would  appear,  that  as  the  mercury  penetrates  the  four 
faces  of  the  bar,  the  original  force  of  cohesion  is  weakened,  a 
new  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  amalgam  draws 
them  towards  the  centre  of  the  four  rectangular  prisms  into  which 
we  may  conceive  the  bar  to  be  divided,  and  causes  the  mass  to 
separate  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  which  coincide  with  the 
edges  (30). 

§  118.  A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  careftil  ham- 
mering upon  bars  of  malleable  metals.  If  square  bars  be  hammered 
upon  the  edges,  and  the  blows  repeated  round  them,  so  as  to  give 
them  a  cylindrical  shape,  they  soon  become  what  is  technically 
called  rotten,  and  break  into  fibres;  but  when  the  blows  are 
directed  parallel  to  their  faces,  they  are  capable  of  great  extension ; 
but  many  of  them,  by  alternate  hammering  upon  each  face,  ulti- 
mately split  along  the  edges  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  the  heterogeneous  adhesion  of  the  mercury 


(30)    Dissected  bars. 


V  This  figure   shows 

the  four  trihedral  bars 
which  result  from  the 
disintegratipnof  a  square 

^^jf/      bar  of  tin  by  the  action 

^J^/        of  mercury. 


In  this  figure  is 
represented  the  regular 
crack  which  occurs  in 
the  edge  of  the  bsr  pre- 
viously to  its  final  sepa- 
ration, together  with  the 
small  pyramid  detached 
from  the  summit 
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to  the  b*r  of  tin.  When  it  is  deeired  to  give  a  round  form  to  any 
part  of  a  equare  bar,  it  is  efiPeoted  bj  confining  it  in  a  kind  of  form  or 
mould,  and  the  mechanical  force  thus  applied  produces  an  equality 
of  pressure.  It  is  by  a  similar  precaution  to  equalize  the  pressure, 
that  metals  are  capable  of  being  drawn  into  fine  wires,  through 
cinmlar  holes  in  steel  plates. 

§  119.  The  phenomena  of  crystalline  struetore  which  haFO 
now  been  described,  have  given  rise  to  two  rival  hypotheses,  with 
regard  to  their  cause,  and  to  account  for  the  forms  of  the  molecules 
which  are  thus  capable  of  being  built  up  into  the  beautiful  geome- 
trical solids  which  have  in  all  times  excited  the  admiration  of  ih^ 
curious. 

Guided  by  the  mechanical  dissection  of  different  crystals,  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account,  M.  Haiiy  imagined  that  the 
form  which  was  ultimately  obtained  by  following  up  the  cleavage 
till  the  new  formed  planes  met  together  in  a  synmaLetrical  mumer, 
and  which  in  the  case  of  calcareous  spar  is  a  rhombohedron  ci 
definite  angles  (27),  constituted  the  primitive  form  of  the  substance, 
and  was  the  form,  in  fact,  of  its  ultimate  molecules.  From  aggre- 
gations of  these,  externally  modified  according  to  geometrical  laws, 
be  ooneeived  all  aeandary  {brms  of  the  same  substance  might 
be  produced.  There  is  no  difiiculty,  in  fact,  in  admitting  that 
inconceivably  small  paraUelopipedons  of  all  varieties  of  angles,  may 
be  built  up  into  masses  which  would  have  the  same  relations  of 
sides  and  angles.  He  further  supposed  that  the  external  modifi- 
cations of  this  structure,  which  produce  the  numberless  varieties 
of  secondary  forms,  but  which  are  still  limited  by  certain  definite 
geometrical  relations  to  the  primitive  form,  originate  from  decre- 
ments^ or  deficiencies  of  particles,  taking  place  in  the  act  of  crys- 
tallization, on  different  edges  and  angles  of  the  primitive  form. 
Thus,  if  upon  a  compound  oube  made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small 
cubes,  we  place  layem  at  cubic  particles,  decreasing  each  by  a  row 
of  particles  parallel  to  the  edges,  till  a  pyramid  is  constructed  upon 
each,  terminating  in  a  single  particle,  the  figure  will  become  con- 
verted into  a  dodecahedron,  with  twelve  equal  rhombic  faces  (31). 
If  the  decrement  were  to  take  place  upon  the  angles,  instead  of  the 
edges  of  the  original  cube,  the  figure  would  be  converted  into  an 
octohedron.  By  decrements  at  more  than  one  row  of  particles,  and 
by  intermediate  and  mixed  decrements  taking  place,  according  to  the 
laws  of  symmetry,  it  may  be  shown  that  an  almost  infinite  variety 


(31)     The  stmctuie  of  the  rhombic  dodecahedron  firom  cubic 
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of  Bocondaty  fonna  may  be  constructed,  all  ofwhicli  would  be  related 
by  geometrical  laws  to  the  primitive  form,  and  all  of  which  might 
be  asBumed  by  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  No  objection 
arises  to  this  hjpotheBia,  from  the  non-appearance  of  the  original 
form  in  these  secondary  structures,  for  by  multiplying  the  number 
of  particles,  and  diminishing  their  size  continually,  we  soon  arrive 
at  a  limit  where  the  primitive  solid  becomes  insignificant,  and, 
in  tact,  is  actually  lost  in  the  comparison. 

{  120.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  the  mechanical  dissec- 
tion of  some  substances  aflbrds  more  than  one  ultimate  form,  as  in 
the  case  of  fluor-spar.  Both  the  octohedron  and  the  tetrahedron 
result  from  the  cleavage  of  this  remarkable  substance ;  which,  then, 
is  to  be  taken  as  its  primitive  form, — the  form  of  its  integrant 
particles  i  Neither  of  them,  by  their  agj^gation,  can  fill  epace  hke 
paraUelopipsdima.  They  may  be  both  tymmetrically  arranged,  so 
as  to  affi)rd  to  the  eye  the  external  forms  of  the  secondary  crys- 
tals, which  may  be  geometrically  calculated  from  their  various 
decrements;  but  the  tetrahedral  arrangements  would  be  regularly 
interspersed  with  octohedral  vacuities ;  and  the  octobedral  with 
tetrahedral  cavities.  Such  structures,  moreover,  would  be  unstable, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  established  laws  of  attraction  in  matter  (32). 


porticlei  is  shown  in  tlui  figure. — 


(32)   The  following  figures  preeent  the  constractionof  the  tetrahedron 
and  octt^iedion,  each  with  tetrahedral  and  octohedral  particles.  It  will  be 
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The  pfaenomeiu  of  dissection  would  be  quite  opposed  to  the  h^po- 
theais  that  solids  thus  attract  one  another  hj  dieir  edges,  wid  not 
by  their  sides :  for  a  cube  so  put  together  of  octohedral  particles 
would  necesBarily  split  in  directions  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube. 
Mid  not  to  those  of  the  octohedron.  The  fact  is,  that  M.  Haiiy 
himself  was  not  unaware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  sTstem,  regarded  aa 
a  pkyiieal  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  crTstaUization ;  but, 
without  insisting  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  as  some  of  hii 
disciples  have  injudiciouslj  done,  he  made  use  of  it  in  a  leptimate 
way,  to  present  together  In  a  general  point  of  view  a  great  numbec 
of  particular  facts ;  and  it  enabled  him  to  reason  from  the  known 


seen  that  the  tetrahedral  stractore  is  intenpersed  with  octohednl 
Tacaities,  and  the  octohedral  with  tetrahedral  spaces;  so  that  one  might 
be  conceiTed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  other. 


OEtohednl  Octohedmn. 


Tetfabedral  Octohedron. 


All  bodies  may  be  conudered  as  attracting  each  other,  as  if  the  whole 
of  their  matter  were  condensed  into  their  centres  of  grarity,  which  there- 
fore would  in  all  cases  be  drawn  as  closely  as  possible  ti^ther :  under 
this  taw  solid  tetrahedra  and  octohedra  wotdd  apply  themselrei  to  each 
other  by  their  udes,  and  not  by  their  edges. 
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to  tl»  unknown  is  a  trnly  philoaophio  nuuiner.  Like  **  •  geome- 
trical di^Tun,  it  had  its  important  tuea  in  tlie  advancement  of 
science,  but  it  had  no  phyiical  meaning*. 

Dr.  Wollaaton  prop«»ed  by  another  ingeniom  hypothesis,  which 
had  been  already  dereloped  to  a  considerable  extent  by  Dr.  Hook, 
(o  obviate  the  neceasity  of  admitting  the  intentitial  vacnities  in 
those  arrangementR  which  the  tetrahedral  and  octobedral  particles 
afford.  He  snggerted  thaf  the  elementary  particle*  of  this  clam  of 
sabetances  might  be  considered  to  be  perfect  spheres,  and  to  assnme 
that  arrangement  which  wonld  bring  them  as  near  to  each  other 
as  ponible. 

The  relative  poaition  of  any  number  of  equal  balla  in  the  same 

Elane,  when  gently  pressed  together,  every  three  forming  an  equi- 
iteral  triangle,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  and  it  will  be  evident, 
from  inspection  of  a  number  of  small  shot  placed  together  on  a 
plate,  that  if  they  were  cemented  together,  and  the  stratum  thus 
formed  were  aftetwarde  broken,  the  lines  in  which  they  wonld  be 
disposed  to  break  would  form  angles  of  60°  with  each  other  (33). 

If  a  mn^  ball  were  placed  at  rest  upon  snch  a,  stratum,  it 
would  be  in  eontaet  with  three  of  the  lower  balls;  and  the  lines 
joining  the  eentn*  of  fcnr  balls,  so  in  contact,  or  the  planes  touching 
their  surfaces^  would  inclodo  a  regular  tetrahedron,  having  all  its 
sides  eqoilataral  triaaglaa.  The  construction  of  the  acute  rhombo- 
hedron,  oetohednm,  and  cube,  on  the  same  principle,  is  as  simple 
as  that  of  the  octohedron ;  and  any  or  all  of  these  solids  might 
be  extracted  from  a  snfncient  number  of  such  spheres,  regularly 
piled  up  in  the  order  which  is  adopted  for  shot  in  arsenals,  without 
disturbing  thsir  original  arrangement  (34). 


(33)  The  anaiigemcst  of  ImBt  pressed 
togetker  in  the  same  plane. 


(34)    These  figures  represent   the  stractore  of  the  tetrahedron, 
Ktohedroo,  aente,  rhorobohedron,  and  cube,  with  i^herical  particles. 


'  Whiwiii.*8  BMoTf. 


{  121.  Dr.  Wollaston  also  Bhowed  that,  by  snbatitating  for 
tbeae  moleenleB  fomu  Dearl;-  allied  to  the  Bpfaere,  auch  as  oblate  and 
oblong  frpheroids,  msDj'  forma  might  be  oonstmcted  which  wodd 
Hot  result  from  perfect  Bpfaerea,  hot  which  are  well  known  to  er^ 
tallognphers.  Thiu  by  gronping  together  oblate  ■pheroida,  tb* 
proportion  of  whose  axee  are  as  1  to  S.87,  in  the  same  manner 
aa  the  Bpheres  in  the  formation  of  the  acnte  rhombcAedron,  an 
oblate  rhombohedron  wonid  reenlt,  whose  angles  would  be  those  of 
calcareona  spar.  All  solids  thus  composed  would  obTionsly  be  split 
hy  meeluuiical  force,  in  directions  parallel  to  tbeir  &eea. 

If  the  elementargr  spheroids,  on  the  contrary,  were  oblong, 
instead  of  oblate,  their  centres  wonld  approach  nearest  to  each  other, 
by  mutual  attraction,  when  their  axes  were  parallel,  and  their 
diortest  diameters  in  the  same  phme.  The  manifest  consequence  of 
sooh  a  stmctnre  wonld  be,  that  a  solid  so  formed  would  he  liable  to 
split  into  plates  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  and  the  pbtee  would 
diride  into  priams  of  three,  or  aix  aides,  with  eqnal  angles ;  a  struo- 
tore  and  a  cleavage,  which  are  common  to  mUy  well-known 
minerals,  as  the  beril,  pkotpKate  of  line,  &c.  (35). 

§  122,  Amongst  the  physical  phenomena  which  are  caknt- 
lated  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  intimate  structure  of  crystallized 
bodiea,  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  discovery  of  Mitseherlich, 
of  the  unequal  expanaion  and  contraction  of  certain  classes  of  ciyatals 
by  changes  of  temperature.  Crystals  belonging  to  the  regular 
system,  which  we  have  imagined  to  be  composed  of  perfectly  sphe- 
rical particles,  expand  equally  in  every  direction  by  heating.  Other 
crystals  expand  more  in  one  direction  than  another,  and  show 
a  tendency  to  approach  to  the  nearest  form  of  the  regular  aysteot. 
Thns  the  angles  in  calcareous  apar  vary  8J'  between  the  tempera- 
tures of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water,  the  obtuse  angles  diminishing, 
and  the  form   approximating  to  the   cube.     The  experiments  1^ 


(35)    A  rhombohedron,  formed  I      A  six-dded  prism,  formed  of 
of  oblate  spheroidical  particles.         |  oblong  spheroidical  particles. 


m 
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which  Professor  Mitscherlich  established  this  important  point 
is  one  of  considerable  delicacy;  but  common  observation  will  be 
sufficient  to  prove  it  in  several  obvious  instances.  Melted  litharge^ 
allowed  slowly  to  solidify  and  cool,  when  it  reaches  a  particular  point 
flies  into  minute  fragments,  from  the  irregularity  of  its  contraction ; 
and  the  double  sulphate  of  potash  and  copper  exhibits  the  same 
phenomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner.  If  a  little  of  this  salt 
be  melted  in  a  spoon  over  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  heat  withdrawn,  it 
congeals  into  a  solid,  of  a  brilliant  green  colour,  and  remains  solid 
and  coherent  till  the  temperature  sinks  to  nearly  that  of  boiling- 
water,  when  all  at  once  its  cohesion  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  is 
resolved  into  a  heap  of  incoherent  powder. 

§  123.  As  far  as  it  has  been  examined,  the  hypothesis  of 
the  spherical  and  spheroidal  molecules  of  crystals  has  not  been 
found  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  established  laws  of  the  action  of 
FORCE ;  either  as  regards  the  attraction  which  is  conceived  to  group 
the  particles  together,  or  the  antagonist  forces  by  which  they  may 
be  modified,  cloven,  or  dissected;  but,  for  the  present,  crystallo- 
graphers  and  mineralogists  seem  to  have  agreed  to  drop  all  specula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  internal  structure  and  ultimate  forms  of  the 
molecules  of  crystals,  and  confine  themselves  to  the  experimental 
determination,  and  the  geometrical  relations  of  their  exterior  forms. 

§  124.  These  geometrical  properties  are  referable  chiefly  to 
what  are  termed  the  aaes  of  symmetry  of  a  crystal ;  that  is,  those 
lines  in  reference  to  which  every  face  is  accompanied  by  other  faces, 
having  the  same  positions  and  properties.  Thus,  a  rhombohedron 
of  calcareous  spar  may  be  placed  with  one  of  its  obtuse  comers 
uppermost,  so  that  all  the  three  faces  which  meet  there  are  equally 
inclined  to  the  vertical  line.  In  this  position  every  derivative  face 
which  is  obtained  by  any  modification  of  the  faces  or  edges  of  the 
rhombohedron,  implies  either  three  or  six  such  derivative  faces ;  for 
no  one  of  the  three  upper  faces  of  the  rhombohedron  has  any 
character  or  property  difierent  from  the  other  two ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  derivative  from  one  of  the 
primitive  faces,  which  does  not  equally  hold  for  the  others.  Hence 
the  derivative  forms  will,  in  all  cases,  contain  none  but  faces 
connected  by  this  kind  of  correspondence;  the  axis  thus  made 
vertical  will  be  an  axis  of  synmietry,  and  the  crystal  will  consist 
of  three  divisions  ranged  round  this  axis,  and  exactly  resembling 
each  other. 
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§  125.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the  kinds  of  symmetry  which 
crystalline  forms  may  assume.  Instead  of  being  unictxal^  they  may 
have  three  axes  of  complete  and  equal  symmetry  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  as  the  cube,  and  the  regular  octohedron ; — or  two 
axes  of  equal  symmetry,  perpendicular  to  each  other;  and  to 
a  third  axis,  which  is  not  affected  with  the  same  symmetry  with 
which  they  are ;  such  a  figure  is  a  square  pyramid ; — or  they  may 
have  three  rectangular  axes,  all  of  unequal  symmetry,  the  modifica- 
tions referring  to  each  axis  separately  from  the  other  two.  In  the 
nomenclature  of  Mohs,  which  is  now  most  commonly  adopted,  these 
systems  are  respectively  distinguished  as  the  rhombohedral^  the 
tessular^  the  pyramidal^  and  the  prismatic. 

The  introduction  of  this  systematic  arrangement  of  crystalline 
forms  according  to  their  degree  of  symmetry,  is  due  to  the  con- 
current labours  of  Weiss  and  Mohs.  It  is  founded  rather  upon 
mathematical  relations  than  experimental  facts ;  but  it  has  been 
remarkably  confirmed  by  some  striking  physical  properties  of 
minerals,  particularly  with  regard  to  their  action  upon  light,  some 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  examine. 

§  126.  There  is,  however,  one  curious  phenomenon  in  the 
crystallization  of  certain  substances,  which  has  not  been  explained 
by  any  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  yet  been  framed,  and  which 
awaits  some  higher  stage  of  inductive  generalization  than  that  at 
which  we  are  at  present  arrived;  and  that  is,  they  are  capable 
of  assuming  two  forms,  which  belong  to  different  systems  of  crystal- 
lization, and  cannot  be  derived  the  one  from  the  other :  these  have 
been  called  dimorphous  bodies,  and  they  occur  both  amongst  simple 
and  compound  substances.  Sulphur  deposited  from  solution  in 
bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  crystallizes  in  octohedrons^  with  rhombic  bases, 
and  also  occurs  in  this  form  in  native  specimens ;  but  when  it  is 
melted,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  till  part  of  the  mass  is  consoli- 
dated, and  when  the  remaining  liquid  is  poured  off,  crystals  are 
obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  These  two  forms 
have  incompatible  geometrical  relations  to  each  other.  Pure  carbon 
occurs  also  in  nature  in  two  states ;  as  diamond^  which  crystallizes 
in  regular  octohedrons ;  and  as  graphite^  which  crystallizes  in  six* 
sided  plates,  which  are  also  incompatible  forms.  Amongst  com- 
pound bodies  calcareous  spar,  as  we  have  seen,  crystallizes  with  the 
rhombohedral  structure,  and  also  as  arragonite^  in  forms  which  have 
reference  to  a  rectangular  octohedron ;  and  iron  pyrites  is  also  met 
with  in  the  common  form  of  the  cube,  and  with  an  incompatible 
prismatic  structure. 
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§  127.  There  are  some  solids,  again,  which  are  capable  of 
dowly  changing  their  internal  structure,  or  of  even  rapidly  passing 
from  one  state  to  another,  when  the  unstable  equilibrium  of  their 
particles  is  disturbed  by  slight  meclumical  force. 

Sugar  which  has  been  rapidly  boiled  down  to  a  solid  consistence, 
ia  the  well-known  form  of  barley-iugar^  is  perfectly  transparent, 
is  difficultly  broken,  and  presents  a  glassy  fracture.  After  a  little 
time  it  becomes  opaque,  and  almost  friable.  In  the  siune  way 
brass-wire  will  in  the  lapse  of  time  become  brittle,  and  unfit  for 
mechanical  purposes.  If  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel^  or  »deniai$ 
of  zine^  in  the  form  of  prisms,  be  laid  on  paper,  and  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  in  a  few  moments  they  will  become  opaque,  and 
will  be  found  when  broken  to  be  made  up  of  minute  octohedrons, 
with  square  bases.  Similar  crystals  of  sulphate  of  zinc  undergo 
a  like  change,  but  more  slowly.  Fresh  sublimed  iodide  of  mercury 
also  affords  a  beautiful  example  of  this  readjustment  of  the  cohesive 
force.  A  slight  scratch  with  a  hard  substance,  as  the  point  of  a  pin, 
is  sufficient  to  set  the  particles  of  the  crystals  in  motion,  and  changes 
their  colour  from  a  sulphur-yellow  to  a  bright  red. 

Heat. 

(  128.  We  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  homogeneous 
repulsion,  the  antagonist  fcnrce  to  homogeneous  attraction,  or  cohe- 
sion, to  that  cause,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  produces  in  us  the 
sensation  of  heat :  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  now  inquire  with 
more  precision  into  the  nature  of  this  subtle  agent,  and  the  laws 
which  regulate  its  action. 

And  first,  with  regard  to  the  active  sources  of  its  abundant 
supply:  the  principal  of  these  is  the  sun.  The  most  inattentive 
observer  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  that  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun, — some  communication  that  is  from  that  splendid  but  distant 
globe,  which  we  designate  by  rays, — impress  him  with  the  sensation 
of  heat ;  and  without  this  benign  influence  upon  the  animate  and 
inanimate  creation,  all  nature  would  be  bound  in  the  adamantine 
chains  of  cohesion :  and  could  we  imagine  man  to  exist  for  a  moment 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  under  its  privation,  vain  would  be  all 
his  puny  effi>rts  to  remedy  the  AeXefst  horn  artificial  sources  of  this 
life-preserving  agent.  The  conflagration  of  every  combustible  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  would  be  insttfficient  to  compensate  for  twenty- 
four  hours  the  absence  of  the  glorious  orb  of  day. 

$  129.  The  second  source  to  which  we  may  adverfc,  we  may 
distinguish  as  mechanical,  and  consists  in  the  fricti(m,  or  rubbing 
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together  of  solid  substances.  In  this  operation  strong  mechBnioal 
force  is  opposed  to  the  forces  of  cohesion,  or  adhesion  and  heal; 
is  generated  by  the  reaction  of  the  two. 

From  some  late  experiment  of  M.  Becquerel,  it  appears  that 
when  a  rough  body  is  rubbed  against  another  with  a  smooth  sur£M;e» 
the  former  becomes  hotter  than  the  hitter.  When  polished  glass  is 
rubbed  against  cork  the  first  becomes  the  hotter  in  the  proportion  of 
34  to  5 :  ground  glass  becomes  hotter  than  cork  in  the  proportion 
of  40  to  7.  Silver  and  cork — ^the  first  becomes  hotter  than  the 
second,  in  the  proportion  of  50  to  12.  No  change  in  the  state 
or  qualities  of  bodies,  thus  acting  upon  each  other,  necessarily 
accompanies  the  evolution  of  heat ;  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  of  difierent  natures,  or  possessed  of  any  opposition  of 
qualities.  Many  familiar  instances  of  high  degrees  of  heat,  derived 
from  this  source,  will  readily  occur  to  a  reflecting  mind. 

Two  pieces  of  wood,  rubbed  together,  speedily  become  hot ;  and 
when  the  force  and  the  velocity  are  great  so  much  heat  may  be 
evolved  as  to  occasion  oombustion.  The  axles  of  the  wheels  of 
machinery,  or  of  carriages,  not  unfrequently  take  fire  from  this 
cause;  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  tribes  of  Indians,  with 
a  dexterity  and  address  which  we  do  not  possess,  have  so  far 
applied  observation  to  practical  purposes,  that  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  kindling  their  fires  by  this  means. 

The  sparks  of  the  common  flint  and  steel  consist  of  small  par- 
ticles of  the  metal  struck  off  by  the  stone,  and  burning  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat  elicited  by  the  blow ;  and  every  one  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  more  copious  display  of  fire  from  the 
same  source  at  the  knife-grind^r'^s  wheel. 

In  North  America,  where  the  mechanical  force  of  falling  water 
is  abundant,  the  surplus  power  of  certain  mills  has  been  most 
ingeniously  turned  to  good  account,  by  causing  large  plates  of  iron 
to  rub  against  each  other,  and  applying  the  heat  thus  evolved  to  the 
warming  of  the  building.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
attending  this  source  of  heat  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  unlimited :  so 
long  as  solid  bodies  can  be  made  thus  to  act  mechanically  upon  each 
other,  heat  is  given  out. 

Count  Rumford  endeavoured  to  ascertain  how  much  heat  was 
actually  generated  by  friction.  When  a  blunt  steel  borer,  three 
inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  was  driven  against  the  bottom  of 
a  brass  cannon,  seven  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  with  a  pressure 
which  was  equal  to  the  weight  of  10,000  lbs.,  and  made  to  revolve 
thirty-two  times  in  a  minute,  in  forty-one  minutes  837  grains  of 
dust  were  produced ;  and  the  heat  generated  was  sufficient  to  Vfuae 
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llSlbs.  of  the  metal  70°  of  Fah.,— a  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
capable  of  melting  six  pounds  and  a  half  of  ice,  or  of  raising  five 
pounds  of  water  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling  point.  When  the 
experiment  was  repeated  under  water,  two  gallons  and  a  half  of 
water,  at  60^  were  made  to  boil  in  two  hours  and  a  half. 

§  130.  The  third  source  is  chemical,  or  the  action  of  particles 
of  dissimilar  or  heterogeneous  substances  upon  each  other,  accom- 
panied by  complete  change  of  properties.  All  cases  of  common 
combustion,  all  our  artificial  processes  for  obtaining  light  and 
heat,  are  familiar  examples  of  this  action.  The  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  active  bodies  during  this  evolution  of  heat,  it  will  be  a 
principal  part  of  our  business  to  inquire  into  hereafter :  we  have 
only  at  present  to  remark,  that  the  heat  evolved  in  each  case, 
however  copious  and  intense,  is  limited  and  proportionate  to  the 
quantities  of  the  reacting  substances. 

§  131.  The  fourth  source  of  heat,  but  probably  nearly  allied 
to  the  last,  is  electrical.  That  force  which  we  have  recognised 
as  arising  from  the  friction  of  glass  or  resins,  by  operating,  upon 
larger  'surfaces,  may  be  accumulated  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  which 
will  ignite  combustible  substances.  This  action  we  must  also  refer 
to  future  investigation. 

§  132.  A  fifth  source  is  physiological,  and  exists  in  ourselves. 
Heat  is  a  product  of  animal  life :  we  are  conscious  of  this  in  our- 
selves— we  can  feel  it,  and  we  can  judge  of  it  by  our  sensations, 
when  communicated  from  other  persons  and  other  animals  :  we  can 
increase  it  in  ourselves  by  muscular  exertion ;  our  hands  and  our 
faces  bum,  and  in  this  state  we  can  communicate  the  sensation 
of  heat  to  others. 

Heat  and  cold,  in  fact,  when  referred  to  our  sensations,  are  but 
comparative  terms,  and  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  our  bodies 
at  the  time  of  experience.  If  we  raise  the  temperature  of  one  hand 
by  plunging  it  in  hot  water,  and  at  the  same  time  cool  the  other 
in  cold  water,  upon  removing  both  into  a  basin  of  tepid  water,  the 
same  water  will  feel  warm  to  one  hand  and  cold  to  the  other.  Any 
estimation,  therefore,  of  temperature  by  sensation  must  necessarily 
be  extremely  vague. 

§  133.  Now,  in  none  of  these  various  actions  of  material 
bodies,  which  we  have  thus  recognised  as  sources  of  heat,  is  there  any 
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loss  of  material  substance.  Notwithstanding  the  copious  evolution 
of  this  wonderful  agent,  the  quantity  of  the  active  matter — its 
weight — ^remains  the  same,  wheUier  combination  ensue  or  not. 

This  something,  then,  which  is  generated  in  ourselves,  or  which 
may  be  conmiunicated  to  us  from  any  of  the  sources  which  have  just 
been  named, — which  we  recognize  by  our  sensations,  and  deno- 
minate heat,  may  be  communicated  also  to  every  form  of  matter 
without  increase  of  weight ;  and  these  can  again  impart  it  to  us 
without  loss  of  ponderable  matter. 

Thus  a  piece  of  iron  placed  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  will 
soon  feel  warm  to  our  hands ;  or  when  made  red  hot  in  the  fire,  will 
communicate  heat  to  us  even  at  a  distance ;  but  its  quantity  of 
ponderable  matter  will  be  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 

The  accession  of  heat,  and  consequent  increase  of  repulsive  force 
amongst  the  homogeneous  particles  of  matter,  not  only  determines 
the  changes  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid,  and  from  liquid  to  aeriform, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  (§  63),  but  produces  expansion  of 
bulk  in  bodies  in  all  these  states ;  and  we  must  now  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  this  expansion,  and  the  steps  of  the  progress  of  a  body 
from  one  physical  state  to  another. 

§  134.  The  increase  of  bulk,  for  the  same  increase  of  heat, 
difi^ers  very  much  in  the  different  classes  of  substances. '  In  solids  it 
is  small ;  in  liquids  greater ;  and  in  aeriform  bodies  the  greatest  of 
all.  It  also  differs  in  bodies  of  the  same  class.  By  accurate 
measurement  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in  raising  the  temper- 
ature of  the  following  solids  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling-point 
of  water, 

Lead  expands  in  volume         .         •         t^tt^ 
Iron         „  „      .         .         .         shf^ 

Glass       „  „     .         .         .      unnr^ 

that  is  to  say,  350  cubic  inches  of  Lead  become  •  351 

800           .,               Iron       „  .  801 

1000           „              Glass     „  .  1001 
by  this  accession  of  heat. 

The  subjoined  table  includes  the  most  interesting  results  of  the 
best  experiments  upon  the  subject. 
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Table  VII.    Linear  Dilataiion  frwn  the  Freezing  io  the  Bailingf- 

point  of  Water, 


1000 

Oof  Glass  tube     . 

.     become  1000861 

» 

Crown  glass 

» 

1000875 

« 

Platinum 

» 

1000856 

9> 

Cast  iron 

>t 

lOOUll 

>» 

Steel 

»» 

1001189 

51 

Gold    . 

•        >t 

1001460 

W 

Copper 

w 

1001712 

99 

Brass 

15 

1001783 

9> 

Silver 

» 

1001890 

» 

Tin      .         .         . 

w 

1001937 

» 

Lead    . 

1> 

1002867 

The  expansion  in  volume  may  be  obtained,  without  sensible 
error,  by  trebling  the  number  which  expresses  its  increase  in 
length,  where,  as  in  the  above  instances,  the  fraction  of  its  length 
is  small. 

By  the  same  change  fA  temperature  the  following  liquids 
augment  their  volumes  in  the  annexed  proportions: — 


1000  parts  of  water 


1000 
1000 
1000 


of  oil 


„     of  quicksilver 
„     of  spirits  of  wine 


become  1046 
1080 
1018 
1110 


But  every  aeriform  substance,  provided  it  be  not  in  contact  with 
a  liquid,  expands  in  the  same  proportion ;  one  thousand  parts  of 
air  becoming  1373,  by  being  heated  from  the  freezing  to  the  boiling- 
point  of  water. 

These  expansions  take  place  gradually,  and  when  the  heat  is 
withdrawn  the  bodies  return  to  their  original  bulks,  by  corresponding 
regular  contractions. 

§  136.  Now  the  perfection  of  science  depends  upon  accu- 
rate measurement  and  instrumental  precision :  there  can  be  no 
advance  of  a  single  step  without  these  essential  means.  The  unas- 
sisted senses  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  determine  quantities  with 
anything  approaching  to  the  necessary  degree  of  exactness.  The 
hand,  or  the  application  of  muscular  force,  may  indeed  inform 
us  that  one  body  differs  very  greatly  from  another  in  gravity  ;  but 
without  the  balance  to  determine  weights  which  would  be  wholly 
inappreciable  in  this  way,  the  science  of  chemistry  could  not  have 
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existed.  So,  our  senfiations  may  inform  us  that  one  body  is  hotter 
or  colder  than  another;  but  without  some  means  of  measuring 
differences  of  temperature,  which  would  wholly  fail  te  affect  our 
senses,  our  knowledge  of  heat  would  have  been  small  indeed. 

It  is  by  observing  that  expansion  or  enlargement  of  volume 
is  always  produced  by  the  same  causes  which  affect  us  with  the 
sensation  of  heat,  that  we  come  to  regard  expansion  as  the  indication 
of  heat ;  and  as  this  is  an  effect  which  can  be  ascerteined  with  the 
utmost  precision,  we  adopt  its  measure  as  that  of  the  cause  which 
produces  it. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  or  of  a  liquid,  or  solid,  undergo 
an  augmentation  of  volume  which  we  can  determine  when  exposed 
to  a  certain  source  of  heat,  and  when  we  expose  it  to  another 
source  of  heat  that  expansion  is  doubled,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
the  intensity  of  the  second  source  is  double  that  of  the  first.  And 
this  is  the  principle  of  that  useful  instrument  the  thermometer. 


§  136.  The  honour  of  the  first  invention  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Sanctorio,  an  Italian  physician,  about  the  year  1690 ;  but  the 
same  contrivance  probably  suggested  itself  in  an  independent  manner 
to  Cornelius  Drebel,  about  the  year  1610.  One  thing,  however, 
is  certain,  viz.,  tliat  it  dates  from  about  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

The  thermometer  d  Sanctorio  consisted  of  a  hollow  glass  globe, 
attached  to  a  long  stem,  open  at  the  opposite  extremity ;  a  portion 
of  air  was  expelled  from  it  by  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  and  the 
end  of  the  tube  was  then  immersed  in  a  coloured  liquid  (36).  As  the 
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(36)  Air  thermometer  of  Sanc- 
torio. B  is  the  stem  of  the  instrument, 
the  upper  end  of  which  terminates  in 
a  capacious  ball,  while  the  lower  dips 
below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
vessel  c.  When  a  portion  of  air  has 
been  expelled  firom  the  ball  by  heat, 
and  it  is  afterwards  cooled,  ihe  su- 
perior elasticity  of  the  outward  air 
raises  a  column  of  liquid  in  the  stem. 
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included  air  cooled,  and  returned  to  its  former  volume,  the  liquid 
rose  in  the  tube,  from  the  superior  elasticity  of  the  external  air 
pressing  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  scale  of  equal 
parts  was  applied  to  the  stem,  by  which  the  expansion  of  the  in- 
cluded air,  from  heat,  or  its  contraction  from  cold,  could  be  measured, 
by  the  movement  of  the  column  of  liquid.  It  was  liable,  however, 
to  the  objection  of  being  acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  expansion  of 
the  included  air,  but  by  the  barometric  changes  of  the  exterior 
atmosphere. 

§  137.  Air  has  not  only  the  advantage  of  being  extremely 
regular  in  its  expansion,  but  also  of  indicating  very  minute  changes 
of  temperature,  by  the  great  alterations  of  volume  which  it  under- 
goes from  being  heated  and  cooled;  and  a  modification  of  the 
air-thermometer  is  now  very  often  used  in  delicate  researches. 
It  was  invented  in  the  year  1676,  but  was  chiefly  brought  into 
notice  by  the  admirable  experiments  of  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie. 
It  consists  of  two  thin  equal  glass  balls,  united  together  by  a  tube 
bent  twice  at  right  angles,  the  balls  being  situated  at  the  top  of 
the  perpendicular  arms,  and  out  off  from  any  communication 
with  the  atmosphere.  Both  balls  contain  air,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  tube  is  filled  with  a  coloured  liquid  (37).  This  instrument 
cannot  be  affected  by  any  change  of  temperature,  acting  alike  upon 
both  the  balls,  for  the  pressure  on  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the 
included  liquid  will  in  such  cases  be  always  equal;  but  it  will 
instantly  indicate  the  slightest  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
two  balls ;  for  the  elasticity  of  the  air  on  one  side  being  greater  than 
on  the  other,  the  liquid  will  be  forced  towards  the  side  where  the 


(37)  Differential  Thermo- 
meter of  Leslie.  The  liquid  in  the 
two  stems  is  shown  at  the  same 
level  as  when  both  balls  are  ex* 
posed  to  the  same  temperature: 
any  difference  can  be  accurately 
measured  upon  the  attached  scale. 
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temperature  ia  the  lowest,  and  the  difierence  may  be  measured  upon 
a  scale.  The  instrument  has  hence  been  named  the  differential 
thermometer. 

§  138.  The  first  great  improvement  in  the  thermometer  for 
ordinary  purposes  was  made  hj  the  members  of  the  Italian  Academy 
del  Cimento,  in  1660,  who  substituted  the  expansions  of  a  liquid  as 
the  measure  of  heat ;  inclosing  it  in  a  glass  ball  and  tube,  which  was 
afterwards  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  variable  atmo- 
sphere, by  softening  the  extremity  of  the  glass  at  the  flame  of  a  lamp, 
and  hermetically  sealing  it :  the  instrument  thus  at  once  became 
more  accurate,  and  more  manageable.  Spirits  of  wine  was  the 
liquid  first  employed,  and  quicksilver  was  afterwards  used  by  Halley 
anid  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  both  liquids  are  now  at  times  employed  for 
difierent  purposes. 

§  139.  Still  the  thermometer  wanted  much  of  perfection ; 
for  different  instruments  thus  constructed  could  not  afford  com- 
parable results,  although  experiments  made  with  the  same  instru- 
ment were  comparable  widi  one  another.  For  the  last  great 
improvement  we  are  indebted  to  Newton.  It  had  been  observed  by 
another  eminent  philosopher,  Hook,  that  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice  was  always  fixed  and  permanent ;  and  that  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  was  equally  invariable,  provided  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  did  not  change.  The  sagacity  of  Newton  pointed  out 
the  application  of  these  observations  to  the  completion  of  the 
instrument.  If  we  immerse  the  mercurial  thermometer  in  melting 
snow  or  ice,  the  liquid  will  gradually  contract,  and  sink  in  the  stem 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  stop;  and  however  long  we  may  allow 
it  to  remain  in  the  ice  it  will  sink  no  lower.  The  experiment 
repeated  at  any  time,  or  in  any  place,  will  afford  the  same  results ; 
the  liquid  will  always  sink  to  the  same  part,  and  no  further.  By 
marking  this  we  obtain  one  fixed  point,  which  must  be  the  same  in 
every  thermometer  which  is  subjected  to  the  trial.  If  we  now 
remove  the  instrument  into  a  vessel  where  it  may  be  surrounded 
with  boiling  water  while  the  barometer  indicates  an  unvarying 
pressure  of  thirty  inches,  the  liquid  in  the  glass  will  expand  till  the 
mercurial  column  reaches  a  certain  height,  where  it  will  again 
become  perfectly  stationary,  and  afford  another  invariable  point 
of  comparison.  The  distance  between  these  two  points  measures 
the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  whole  quantity  of  the  included 
liquid :  or  rather  is  the  measure  of  the  difference  of  the  expansion  of 
the  liquid  and  the  glass ;  for  both  expand.    Upon  the  supposition 
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thut  the  expansion  of  the  two  is  equable,  and  that  the  bore  of  the 
glass  tube,  in  which  the  liquid  moves,  is  equal  throughout,  the 
distance  between  the  two  points  may  be  divided  into  any  number  of 
equal  parts,  and  the  equal  amounts  of  expansion  or  contraction  mea- 
sured by  them  may  be  taken  to  indicate  equal  increments  or  decre- 
ments of  temperature,  which  will  correspond  in  all  instruments 
similarly  graduated.  Upon  the  supposition,  moreover,  that  the  law 
of  expansion  continues  the  same  both  above  the  boiling  and  below  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  an  extension  of  the  same  scale  of  equal  parts 
will  afford  the  means  of  measuring  greater  and  less  degrees  of 
temperature,  with  reference  to  the  same  fixed  standard. 

§  140.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  philosophers  of 
different  nations  have  not  agreed  upon  the  arbitrary  division  of  this 
invariable  quantity;  and,  consequently,  we  have  various  thermo- 
metric  scales  which  perpetually  require  to  be  reduced  from  one 
to  the  other  ifi  the  different  necessary  comparisons.  In  this  country 
it  is  divided  into  180  parts  or  degrees ;  but  the  freezing-point  is  uot 
designated  by  Zero,  or  0°,  but  by  the  number  32°,  making  the 
boiling-point  of  water  212°,  instead  of  180°.  This  scale  was  intro- 
duced by  Fahrenheit,  a  German  artist,  who  conceived  that  he  bad 
obtained  the  lowest  possible  degree  of  cold,  by  the  mutual  action  of 
common  salt  and  snow.  If  a  thermometer  be  introduced  into  such 
a  mixture  it  will  contract  to  about  32y4irth  parts  of  the  expansion 
between  freezing  and  boiling  water,  and  thus  the  commencement  of 
this  scale,  or  0,  was  placed  at  this  point. 

In  France  the  thermometer  named  Reaumur'*s  was  for  a  long 
time  generally  employed :  the  interval  between  freezing  and  boiling 
water  in  this  instrument  is  divided  into  eighty  degrees.  The  gradua- 
tion commences  at  the  freezing-point,  and  the  boiliug-point  is  the 
eightieth  degree.     It  is  still  in  general  use  in  Russia. 

The  scale  now  generally  adopted  in  France,  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  Celsius,  and  used  in  Sweden.  It  commences  also  at  the 
freezing-point  of  water,  between  which  and  the  boiling-point  the 
space  is  divided  into  100  parts:  hence  it  is  now  commonly  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  centigrade  thermometer  (38). 

Other  divisions  of  the  thermometric  scale  have  at  times  been 
introduced,  but  have  fallen  into  disuse. 


(38)  These  three  divisions  of  the  thermometer  are  laid  down  and 
compared  in  the  annexed  scale,  together  with  another,  by  De  Lisle, 
now  in  disuse,  in  T^ch  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling-points 
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Filimilieit'a  diviBion  is  founded  on  error,  and  u  yety  srbitrarj 
and  inartiflcul :  it  has,  however,  two  important  sdraotagefl : — Ist, 
Thfl  degrees  are  small,  and  hence  it  ia  len  reqnisite  than  Tvitfa  other 
scales  to  nse  fraotioflal  parts,  Vrhieh,  in  obonration,  are  apt  to  be 


neglected,  and  in  oalcnlstion  are  inconvenient, 
ment  trf  the  scale  being  placed  at  a  low  temper- 
ature, we  hare  seldom  to  express  negative  de- 
grees ;  while,  in  the  centigrade  and  Reaomtir's, 
it  is  always  necessai7  either  to  prefix  the  ngns  of 
minns  or  pins,  (—  or  -f,)  or  hy  terms  to 
denote  whedier  tbfl  nomber  stated  is  above  or 
below  Zero. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  In  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  science  to  invent  a  division  of 
the  thermometrio  scale  which  might  at  once 
be  more  philosophical  and  more  convenient 
than  any  ot  those  notv  in  use ;  bat  nothing  bnt 
the  general  consent  of  the  leading  scientific 
men  in  die  principal  conntriee  where  science 
is  cultivated,  woold  jnatify  the  attempt ;  which, 
without  such  an  agreement,  wonld  only  add  to 
the  perplexity  and  distaste  which  every  one  at 
times  most  feel  from  this  multiplication  of 
scales. 

3  141.  It  would  be  foreign  to  the  object 
of  this  work  to  enter  upon  aU  the  necessary 
refinement  in  the  construction  of  a  good  ther- 
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is  divided  into  150°,  the  Zero  Mng  placed  at  tke 
latter. 

Knowing  the  ratio  of  theee  scales  to  each  other, 
nothing,  of  coarse,  can  be  earner  than  to  change  the 
expression  of  their  degrees  from  one  to  the  other. 
Let  it  be  required  to  Imow  what  70°  cent,  ia  upon 
Fahrenheit's  scale : 

100  :  180  ::  70  :  126  and  126+33°  (or  the 
nombeT  of  degrees  from  Fahrenheit's  0)  :=  1 68. 

Or  what  is  ^4'  R^anmnr  upon  the  centigrade 
scde: 

80  :  100  .-:  74  :  9S^< 
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xnometer ;  but  every  one  sly>uld  know  how  to  test  the  goodness  of 
instruments  which  everywhere  abound.  The  principal  point  to  be 
attended  to  is  the  equality  of  the  bore  of  the  tube;  for  if  equal 
lengths  have  not  equal  capacities,  of  course  a  scale  of  equal  parts 
will  not  divide  the  expansion  equally.  This  may  be  ascertained  by 
breaking  off  a  portion  of  the  thread  of  mercury  in  the  tube,  which 
may  generally  be  done  by  a  dexterous  jerk,  and  moving  it  up  and 
down  the  tube,  ascertaining  whether  it  occupy  equal  spaces  in  every 
part.  This  is  very  seldom,  indeed,  the  case ;  but  a  correction  may 
easily  be  applied  to  the  scale  by  marking  off  upon  it  spaces  of  equal 
capacity.  The  examination  of  the  fixed  points  is  not  difficult ;  but 
when  die  range  of  the  scale  will  not  admit  of  this,  an  accurate  com- 
parison should  be  instituted  with  a  standard  instrument. 

§  142.  When  great  degrees  of  cold  are  to  be  measured,  spirits 
of  wine  is  the  liquid  selected  for  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
as  it  has  never  yet  been  congealed  by  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  to 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  expose  it ;  whereas  mercury  has  been  ^ 
known  to  become  solid  even  in  the  natural  temperatures  of  the 
arctic  regions.  Spirit,  however,  passes  into  vapour  at  a  temperature 
far  below  the  boiling-point  of  water ;  and  it  is  usual,  therefore,  to 
graduate  thermometers  made  with  it,  by  comparison.  Mercury  is 
well  adapted  to  most  common  purposes,  as  its  congealing  point  is 
sufficiently  low,  and  the  upper  part  of  its  scale  may  be  extended  to 
nearly  600,  in  consequence  of  its  high  boiling-point. 

The  openness  of  the  scale  of  a  thermometer  depends  upon  the 
relative  capacities  of  the  bulb  and  stem;  the  greater  the  former 
compared  with  the  latter,  the  more  the  expanded  liquid  will  be 
extended,  and  the  larger  will  be  degrees,  and  the  more  easy  the  . 
observation  of  fractions  of  a  degree.  But  the  delicacy  of  the  in- 
strument, or  the  quickness  with  which  it  adjusts  itself  to  changes 
of  temperature,  will  depend  upon  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  of 
the  liquid,  or  of  the  matter  upon  which  the  change  is  to  be  effected. 

§  143.  Dr.  Brook  Taylor  was  the  first  to  confirm  by  experi- 
ment the  hypothesis  that  equal  thermometric  degrees,  or  equal 
amounts  of  expansion,  might  be  taken  to  represent  equal  increments 
of  temperature.  He  took  a  pound  of  water,  and  heated  it  to  the 
temperature,  as  indicated  by  a  delicate  thermometer,  of  200^ :  he 
then  took  another  pound,  heated  to  100^,  and  mixing  the  two  toge- 
ther with  proper  precautions,  he  found  that  the  thermometer  plunged 
into  the  mixture  indicated  a  temperature  of  150^,  or  the  exact  mean ; 
as  it  should  have  been  according  to  the  hypothesis. 
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§  144.  The  expanaion  of  solids  is  equally  applicable  with 
that  of  aeriform  and  liquid  bodies  to  the  measurement  of  tempera- 
ture; but  as  it  is  smaller  than  that  of  matter  in  its  other  two  states, 
and  can  only  conveniently  be  measured  linearly,  and  not  in  volumeii 
it  is  by  nice  mechanical  adjustments  alone  that  it  can  be  rendered 
available  to  the  purpose.  If  a  compound  bar  be  formed  by  accurately 
adjusting  and  screwing  together  equal  plates  of  two  metals,  whose 
expansions  differ  considerably, — such  as  iron  and  brass, — and  one  of 
ite  ends  be  fixed  to  some  support ;  upon  the  application  of  heat  it 
will'  bend,  the  least  expansible  metal  becoming  concave :  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  temperature  be  lowered  below  that  at  which  the 
adjustment  is  made,  the  greater  contraction  of  the  brass  will  cause 
the  iron  to  become  convex.  Upon  this  principle  a  very  sensible 
thermometer  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Breguet.  It  consists  of  a 
very  thin  ribbon  of  platinum,  plated  with  silver,  and  coiled  into  the 
form  of  a  helix :  one  end  of  this  compound  plate  is  fixed  to  an  upright 
support,  and  to  the  other  a  delicate  index  is  attached,  moving  over 
a  graduated  circle.  As  the  temperature  to  which  this  instrument  is 
exposed  varies,  the  spiral  twists  or  untwists,  and  carries  the  index 
round  the  circle,  the  degrees  of  which  measure  equal  amounts  of  the 
contraction  or  expansion.  The  value  of  the  degrees  may  be  fixed  by 
comparison  with  a  standard  thermometer  of  the  usual  construction. 

§  145.  The  use  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  limited  to 
temperatures  below  that  at  which  quicksilver  boils,  or  to  aboat 
600° ;  and  a  method  of  measuring  the  high  temperatures  of  igniticm 
at  which  many  of  the  processes  of  the  arts  are  carried  on,  having 
been  long  a  desideratum  of  science,  various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  most  celebrated  pyrtmieter 
is  that  of  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  consists  of  a  metallic  groove,  <^ 
gauge,  the  sides  of  which  gradually  converge ;  pieces  of  very  pure 
clay  are  made  into  small  cylinders,  having  one  side  flattened ;  and, 
being  heated  to  redness,  they  are  made  just  to  fit  the  larger  extre- 
mity of  the  groove.  It  is  a  property  of  clay,  permanently  to  con- 
tract and  become  harder  by  exposure  to  a  high  temperature :  not 
that  this  contraction  is  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  expansion 
by  heat,  but  is  owing  to  a  change  in  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  earth,  which  loses  a  portion  of  the  water  with  which  it  is 
combined,  and  it  was  supposed  that  the  amount  was  exactly  pro- 
portioned to  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed. 
The  amount  of  contraction  in  the  clay  cylinders,  after  being  exposed 
to  the  temperature  which  it  was  desired  to  measure,  was  easily 
determined  by  allowing  them  to  slide  from  the  top  of  the  groove 
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downwards,  till  they  arrived  at  a  point  beyond  which  they  would 
not  pass.  Mr.  Wedgwood  divided  the  whole  length  of  this  gauge 
into  S40  parts  or  degrees,  each  of  which  he  calculated  to  be  equal  to 
180^  of  Fahrenheit'*s  scale ;  and  the  Zero  of  his  scale,  indicating  a 
r«d  heat,  corresponded,  according  to  his  experiments,  to  1077°. 

The  diflSculty  of  obtaining  clay  of  uniform  composition  is  of  itself 
an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  this  method  of  estimating  high 
temperatures ;  and  it  has  been  since  ascertained  that  the  observation 
upon  which  it  is  founded  is  not  correct ;  for  clay  will  contract  as 
much  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  comparatively  low  heat  as  by  a 
short  continuance  of  a  high  one.  Hence  the  degrees  of  heat  which 
Wedgwood^s  pyrometer  has  been  applied  to  measure,  have  been 
enormously  exaggerated. 

§  146.  The  problem,  however,  may  be  easily  solved  by  the 
accnrate  measurement  of  the  linear  expansion  of  bars  of  metal  in  a 
pyrometer  which  was  invented  by  the  author,  and  called  by  him 
the  Register  Pyrometer. 

It  consists  of  two  parts,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  the 
register  and  the  scale.  The  register  is  a  solid  bar  of  black-lead 
earthenware,  highly  baked.  In  this  a  hole  is  drilled,  into  which  a 
bar  of  any  metal,  six  inches  long,  may  be  dropped,  and  which  will 
then  rest  upon  its  solid  end.  A  cylindrical  piece  of  porcelain,  called 
the  index,  is  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  confined  in  its 
place:  by  a  ring  or  strap  of  platinum  passing  round  the  top  of  the 
register^  which  is  partly  cut  away  at  the  top,  and  tightened  by  a 
wedge  qf  porcelain.  When  such  an  arrangement  is  exposed  to  a 
high  temperature,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expansion  of  the  metallic 
bar  will  force  the  index  forward  to  the  amount  of  the  excess  of  its 
expansion  over  that  of  the  black-lead,  and  that,  when  again  cooled, 
it  will  be  left  at  the  point  of  greatest  elongation.  What  is  now 
required,  is  the  measurement  of  the  distance  which  the  index  has 
been  thrust  forward  from  its  first  position  ;  and  this,  though  in  any 
ease  but  small,  may  be  effected  with  great  precision  by  means  o« 
the  scale. 

This  is  independent  of  the  register,  and  consists  of  two  rules  of 
brass,  accurately  joined  together  at  a  right  angle  by  their  edges,  and 
fitting  square  upon  two  sides  of  the  black-lead  bar.  At  one  end  of 
this  double  rule  a  small  plate  of  brass  projects  at  a  right  angle, 
which  may  be  brought  down  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  register, 
formed  by  the  notch  cut  away  for  the  reception  of  the  index.  A 
moveable  arm  is  attached  upon  this  frame,  turning  at  its  fixed 
extremity  upon  a  centre,  and  at  its  other,  carrying  an  arc  of  a  circle, 
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whose  raditifl  \a  exactly  five  inches,  acctirately  divided  into  degrees 
and  thirds  of  a  degree.  Upon  this  arm,  at  the  centre  of  the  circle, 
another  lighter  arm  is  made  to  tnm,  one  end  of  which  carries  a 
nonins  with  it,  which  moves  upon  the  face  of  the  arc,  and  sabdiyides 
the  former  graduation  into  minutes  of  a  degree ;  the  other  end 
crosses  the  centre,  and  terminates  in  an  obtuse  steel  point,  turned 
inwards  at  a  ri^t  angle. 

When  an  observation  is  to  be  made,  a  bar  of  platinum,  or  mal* 
leable  iron,  is  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  register,  the  index  is  to.ba 
pressed  down  upon  it,  and  firmly  fixed  in  its  place  by  the  platinum 
strap  and  porcelain  wedge.  The  scale  is  then  to  be  applied  by 
carefully  adjusting  the  brass  rule  to  the  sides  of  the  register,  and 
fixing  it  by  pressing  the  cross  piece  upon  the  shoulder,  and  placing 
the  moveable  arm,  so  that  the  steel  point  of  the  radius  may  drop 
into  a  small  cavity  made  for  its  reception,  and  coinciding  with  the 
axis  of  the  metallic  bar.  The  minute  of  the  degree  must  then  be 
noted,  which  the  nonius  indicates  upon  the  arc.  A  similar  observa- 
tion must  be  made  after  the  register  has  been  exposed  to  the  increased 
temperature  which  it  is  designed  to  measure,  and  again  cooled,  and 
it  indll  be  found  that  the  nonius  has  been  moved  forward  a  certain 
number  of  degrees  or  minutes  (89).  The  scale  of  this  pyrometer  is 
readily  connected  with  that  of  the  thermometer  by  immersing  the 
register  in  boiling  mercury,  whose  temperature  is  as  constant  as  that 
of  boiling  water,  and  has  been  accurately  determined  by  the  ther- 
mometer. The  amount  of  expansion  for  a  known  number  of  degrees 
is  thus  determined,  and  the  value  of  all  other  expansions  may  be 
considered  as  proportional.    > 

§  147.  The  melting  point  of  cast  iron  has  been  thus  ascer- 
tained to  be  2786^,  and  the  highest  temperature  of  a  good  wind 
furnace  about  3300^;  points  which  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Wedg- 
wood at  20577''  and  32277''  respectively. 

Mr.  Wedgwood,  indeed,  himself  makes  an  observation  which  is 
calculated  to  throw  suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  results,  for  he 
says,  ''  We  see  at  once  how  small  a  portion  (of  the  range  of  heat) 
is  concerned  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  in  the  ordinary  opera- 


(39)  1.  Represents  the  register;  ▲  is  the  bar  of  Uack-lead;  a  ul 
the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  bar ;  c  c/  is  the  index,  or  cylin- 
drical piece  of  porcelain;  d  the  platinum  band,  with  its  wedge,  e. 

2.  Is  the  scale  by  which  the   expansion  is  measured;//'  is  the 
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Uou  of  oatore.  From  freezing  to  vital  heat  ia  barely  j^ih  part 
of  the  scale  :  a  quantity  so  inoooBiderable  relative  to  the  whole,  that 
in  the  higher  stages  of  ignition  ten  times  as  much  might  be  added  or 
taken  away,  without  the  least  difference  being  discoverable  in  any  of 
the  appearances  from  which  the  intensity  of  iire  has  hitherto  been 
judged  of 

Now  this  is  utterly  unlike  the  gradual  progression  by  which  the 
operations  of  nature  are  generally  carried  on :  and  the  fact  is,  that 
a  r^ular  transition  may  be  traced  from  one  remarkable  point  of 
temperature  to  another. 


greater  role  upon  which  the  smaller,  g,  is  fixed  square.    The  projecting 
am,  A,  is  also  fitted  square  to  the  ledge,  under  the  platinum  band,  J. 


D  is  the  arm  which  carries  the  graduated  arc  of  the  circle  fixed  to  the  rale, 
ff,  and  moveable  upon  the  centre,  i.  c  is  the  lighter  bar,  fixed  to  the 
first,  and  moring  upon  the  centre,  it.  h  is  the  nonius  at  one  of  its  extre- 
mities, and  M  the  steel  point  at  the  other. 
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Thus,  from  the  freezing  of  water,  32°,  to  vital  heat  in  man, 

ifl60°. 

.     .  Boiling  water. 

.  .  Melting  tin. 

.  .  Boiling  mercury. 

.  .  Bed  heat 

.  •  Melting  silrer. 

.  .  Meltii^  cast  iron. 

•  .  Highest  heat  of  wind  furnace. 

§  148.  Being  now  in  possession  of  accurate  measures  for  the 
intensity  of  heat,  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  with  our  investigation 
of  its  effects  upon  solids,  liquids,  and  aeriform  bodies,  we  may  drop 
the  vague  language  of  sensation,— of  hot,  and  cold,  and  warm,  and 
such  like  expressions, — ^and  substitute  the  precise  determinations  of 
thermometric  degrees. 

It  has  been  lately  proved  by  the  careful  experiments  of  MM. 
Dulong  and  Petit,  that  beyond  212°,  or  the  boiling-point  of  water, 
the  expansion  of  solids,  for  equal  degrees  of  heat,  compared  with 
that  of  air,  increases  as  the  heat  rises ;  any  differences  in  tiiis  respect 
between  32°  and  212°  being  so  small  as  to  escape  observation.  The 
principal  results  of  their  investigation  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables  :^- 

Table  VIII.    Increasing  Dilatation  of  Glass  by  Heat. 
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Table  IX.    Increasing  Dilatation  of  Metals  by  Heat. 
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It  appears  that  at  temperatures  beyond  212%  glass  expands  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  mercury;  and  as  the  mercurial  thermometer 
measures  the  diffisrence  of  the  expansion  of  the  glass  and  metal,  upon 
the  supposition  that  they  are  both  uniform,  its  degrees  require  a  cor- 
rection in  the  upper  part  of  the  scale,  when  compared  with  the  equal 
dilatations  of  air.  Thus  the  temperature  of  586^  on  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer,  corresponds  with  572°  on  the  air-thermometer : 
while  from  the  third  column  of  Table  VIII.  it  appears  that  the 
expansion  of  glass  alone,  supposed  to  be  equable,  would  indicate  667° 
for  the  same  point.  The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  columns  of  Table 
IX.  show  the  mean  expansion,  for  each  degree,  of  iron,  copper,  and 
platinum,  when  heated  from  32°  to  212°,  compared  with  that  from 
32°  to  572°;  the  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  columns  indicate  the 
degrees  on  thermometrio  bars  of  these  metals,  corresponding  to  the 
temperature  of  572°  on  an  air-thermometer. 

§  149.  Before  the  invention  of  the  register  pyrometer,  the 
expansion  of  solids  had  never  been  ascertained  beyond  the  tempe- 
rature of  572° ;  the  following  table  exhibits  the  progressive  amount 
of  several  metals  to  their  points  of  fusion  as  determined  by  that 
instrument : — 

Table  X.    Progreuive  Dilatation  of  Solids. 

1000000  PARTS,  AT  62o. 


Black  Lead  Ware 
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Platinum .     .     . 
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§  150.  The  amount  of  the  force  which  produces  these  expan- 
nons  and  contractions  measured  by  any  opposing  force,  that  of 
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cohesion  for  inBtaiice,  is  enormous.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
it,  when  it  is  understood  that  it  is  equal  to  the  mechanical  force 
which  would  be  necessary  to  produce  similar  effects  in  stretching  or 
compressing  the  solids  in  which  they  take  place;  thus  a  bar  of 
iron  heated  so  as  to  increase  its  length  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  by  this 
slow  and  quiet  process  exerts  a  power  against  any  obstacle  by  which 
it  may  be  attempted  to  confine  it,  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
required  to  reduce  its  length  by  compression  to  an  equal  amount. 
On  withdrawing  the  heat,  it  would  exert  an  equal  power  in  return* 
ing  to  its  former  dimensions. 

Such  a  force  as  this  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes  when  properly  directed,  and  of  ph>ducing  yerj 
ix^urious  effects  in  constructions  of  art,  when  not  properly  pro- 
vided against. 

The  wheelwright  applies  this  power  by  making  the  iron  band, 
or  tire  as  it  is  called,  of  a  carriage-wheel  a  little  smaller  than  the 
wooden  circle,  or  fellies,  and  then  expanding  it  by  heat,  he  fits  it  on 
to  the  latter.  He  afterwards  suddenly  cools  it  by  throwing  water 
upon  it,  and  the  contraction  binds  the  whole  together  with  encMP- 
mous  force.  Upon  the  same  principle  the  cooper  heats  the  iron 
hoops  of  his  casks,  and  firmly  draws  the  staves  together  by  cooling 
them  in  their  places.  The  plates  of  the  boilers  of  steam-engines  are 
rivetted  together  with  hot  rivets,  which,  when  cool,  draw  them 
together  and  render  their  junction  perfectly  compact. 

M.  Molard,  by  an  application  of  the  same  force,  ingeniously 
restored  the  equilibrium  of  a  building  in  Paris,  the  walls  of  which 
had  been  pressed  outwards  by  the  incumbent  weight.  He  intro- 
duced several  strong  iron  bars  through  holes  in  the  opposite  walls^ 
and  screwed  strong  plates,  or  washers  as  they  are  called,  on  the 
projecting  ends,  so  as  to  bear  tightly  upon  the  walls.  The  bars 
were  then  heated  by  lamps,  and  consequently  lengthened ;  in  this 
state  the  washers  were  again  screwed  up,  and  when  the  bars  were 
allowed  to  cool,  they  contracted  and  drew  the  walls  together  to  a 
small  amount :  a  repetition  of  the  same  process  gradually  and  safely 
effected  the  purpose. 

The  same  process  has  been  since  applied  in  the  restoration  ot 
the  Cathedral  at  Armagh. 

§  151.  Experience  has  taught  engineers  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  attempt  to  confine  such  a  force  as  this,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  make  provision  for  these  expansions  and  contractions,  particularly 
in  the  metallic  constructions  which  are  now  so  c<»nmon.  In  iron 
pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water,  when  the  lengths  are 
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very  considerable,  some  of  the  junctions  are  rendered  moveable ;  bo 
that  by  the  end  of  one  pipe  sliding  into  that  of  another,  the  acci- 
dental changes  due  to  temperature  are  provided  for. 

The  arches  of  the  Southwark  iron  bridge  rise  and  fall  about  an 
inch  in  the  usual  range  of  atmospheric  temperature,  and  if  provision 
had  not  been  made  for  this,  destructive  consequences  must  have 
ensued. 

The  steeple  of  Bow  Church  has  within  these  few  years  been 
nearly  thrown  down  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of 
some  rods  of  iron  which  were  built  into  it  to  give  it  stability.  The 
rods  in  hot  weather  lengthened,  and  lifted  the  incumbent  mass  of 
masonry ;  they  returned  in  cold  weather  to  their  former  dimensions, 
leaving  the  stones  upraised;  dust  and  small  particles  of  matter 
made  their  way  into  the  cracks  thus  produced;  the  rods  again 
lengthened,  and  lifted  the  mass  a  little  higher ;  till,  by  numberless 
repetitions  of  this  slow  but  irresistible  operation,  the  fabric  was 
shaken  to  its  foundation. 

Even  in  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  injurious  consequences  will 
follow  from  neglect  or  ignorance  of  this  principle.  If  a  horse  shoe 
be  applied  in  a  heated  state,  the  hoof  will  certainly  be  injured  by 
its  subsequent  contraction. 

§  152.  A  singular  circumstance  accompanying  the  contrac- 
tion of  metal  during  great  degrees  of  cold,  was  observed  in  some  of 
the  expeditions  to  the  arctic  regions,  viz.,  that  the  astronomical 
instruments  did  not  always,  at  once,  take  the  adjustment  due  to 
the  temperature  to  which  they  were  exposed ;  but  upon  concussion 
they  contracted  suddenly  to  the  regular  amount. 

§  153.  We  have  already  noticed  the  greater  expansion  of 
liquids  than  of  solids  for  equal  increments  of  temperature,  and  the 
various  amounts  in  different  species.  These  expansions  are 
generally  regular,  except  when  they  are  near  their  boiling  or  their 
freezing-points.  Near  the  higher  point,  their  expansibility  increases 
rapidly  for  equal  increments,  while  considerable  anomalies  have 
been  observed  near  the  lower. 

It  has  been  stated  (§  19.)  that  the  law  of  expansion  by  heat, 
and  contraction  by  cold,  is  all  but  universal ;  there  is  but  one  real 
exception  to  it  known,  and  this  occurs  in  water.  It  has  been 
established  by  the  most  careful  and  decisive  experiments,  that 
water  not  only  expands  as  we  have  noticed  (§  78.)  when  in  the 
act  of  passing  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state ;  in  the  moment, 
that  is,  when  its  particles  are  taking  up  a  new  and  regular  arrange* 
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ment  under  the  prevailing  force  of  cohesion;  but  increases  its 
volume  in  the  act  of  cooling,  some  time  before  it  reaches  its  freez- 
ing-point. This  expansion  commences  when  the  temperature  is 
reduced  to  about  40^  of  Fahrenheit,  or  eight  degrees  above  the 
p^int  of  congelation,  and  it  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  until 
the  liquid  solidifies. 

The  observation  is  easily  made  by  means  of  two  equal  thermo- 
meters, the  one  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with  spirit.  When 
placed  in  melting  ice,  the  latter  will  gradually  fall  to  the  freezing- 
point,  while  the  former  will  descend  to  about  40^,  and  then  begin 
to  rise. 

§  154.  From  the  alteration  of  volume  which  bodies  univer- 
sally undergo  from  changes  of  temperature,  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  this  circumstance  in  taking  specific  gravities  will  now  be 
readily  understood.  These  consisting  of  the  weights  of  equal  bulks 
of  difierent  kinds  of  matter  compared  with  water,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  temperature  of  the  standard,  and  of  the  bodies  with  which 
it  is  compared,  should  be  the  same.  The  temperature  of  60^  has 
generally  been  adopted  as  a  mean,  which  is  most  easily  insured  in 
all  situations  and  in  all  seasons ;  but,  unfortunately,  practice  is  not 
quite  uniform  in  this  respect,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  specific  gravity  of  spirits  is  determined  by 
the  Excise,  and  at  which  the  standard  weights  and  measures  are 
adjusted,  is  62^. 

From  the  great  dilatation  which  aeriform  matter  undergoes  from 
increase  of  temperature,  the  correction  of  the  measured  volumes  of 
different  kinds  of  air  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It  results  from 
the  accurate  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton  and  M.  Gay  Lussac,  that 
all  experience  equal  expansions  by  the  same  augmentation  of  tempo- 
rature,  and  that  100  parts  of  air  at  32%  being  heated  to  212^,  expand 
to  137.5  parts :  the  increase  being  ^VS^th  of  the  original  bulk. 

Dividing  this  by  180,  we  find  that  a  volume  of  air  dilates  ^hs^ 
of  the  volume  which  it  occupied  at  32°,  for  every  degree  of  Fahren- 
heit'^s  scale :  the  universality  of  this  law,  as  applied  to  every  species 
of  elastic  matter,  not  in  contact  with  any  liquid,  has  been  proved  by 
experiment  with  substances  of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  through  a 
range  of  temperature  extending  from  the  freezing-point  of  water  to 
the  boiling-point  of  quicksilver.  The  application  of  this  observation 
to  the  required  corrections  will  be  obvious  with  a  little  attention ; 
though  continual  mistakes  are  made  with  regard  to  it.  Let  it  be 
required  to  know  what  volume  100  cubic  inches  of  air  at  70°  would 
occupy  at  60°,  or  what  contraction  would  take  place  by  this  change 
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of  10^ ;  we  most  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  ihr^h  part  per  degree 
of  the  observed  volume  at  70®  which  is  to  be  deducted,  but  riir^ 
part  of  the  volume,  which  100  cubic  inches  at  70*»  would  occupy  at 
32^  Now  480  parts  of  air  at  32%  become  481  parts  at  33% 
and  increase  one  part  for  every  additional  degree,  so  that  at 
GO''  they  have  increased  to  508  parts,  and  at  70^  to  518  parts ; 
and  thus  we  have  a  proportion  between  the  volumes  at  60*^  and  70® 
by  which  we  can  determine  the  question,  for 

Cb.  In.         Cb.  In. 

480+38    :    480  +  28    : :    100    :    98.069. 

Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  correct  volume  at  GOP 
of  40  cubic  inches  of  air  observed  at  35^, 

Vol  at  36*         Vol  at  60<*         Cb.  In.     Cb.  In. 
480+3    :    480  +  28    : :    40    :    42.07. 

Again : — ^the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  air,  being  31  grains  at 
60**,  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  at  212,  will  be  found  as 
follows — 

Yd.  at  212<'  Vol.  at  60<*  On.  On. 

480  +  180    :    480  +  28    ::    31    :    23.86. 

In  making  this  correction  for  temperature  in  addition  to  that 
for  pressure,  formerly  noticed  (§  47.)f  it  matters  not  which  is  first 
applied  to  the  observed  volume,  as  the  result  will  be  the  same  in 
either  case. 

§  155.  One  of  the  most  important  properties  of  heat — ^for  the 
accurate  appreciation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  thermometer, 
although  it  may  be  rudely  estimated  by  mere  sensation, — is  its  ten- 
dency to  an  equal  diffusion  or  equilibrium.  Twenty  or  thirty 
substances  of  different  natures,  all  unequally  heated,  will  speedily 
attain  to  an  equality  of  temperature  in  a  still  atmosphere,  and  this 
equality  is  established  by  different  processes,  into  the  nature  and 
laws  of  which  it  must  be  our  business  to  inquire. 

Conduction  op  Heat. 

§  156.  If  we  take  a  stick  of  charcoal,  and  hold  it  in  the 
flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp,  we  shall  find  no  disagreeable  sensation  of 
heat,  even  when  the  red-hot  extremity  is  at  a  very  small  distance 
from  our  fingers ;  but  if  we  take  a  metallic  wire  and  hold  it  in  the 
same  situation,  it  will  speedily  bum  us  at  many  times  the  distance 
from  the  hot  extremity  long  before  any  part  becomes  red.     The 
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process  by  which  the  heat  is  conveyed  along  the  metal  is  called 
Conduetiim.  It  thus  travels  through  a  body  without  changing  the 
relative  position  of  its  adjacent  particles.  The  law  of  this  propa- 
gation is  as  follows : — K  the  extremity  of  a  metallic  bar  be  placed 
in  communication  with  a  constant  source  of  heat,  and  we  wait  till 
it  has  taken  up  a  permanent  state  of  temperature,  we  shall  find  that 
for  distances  from  the  source  taken  in  arithmetical  progression,  the 
excess  of  temperature  above  the  surrounding  medium  will  form  a 
geometrical  progression. 

The  property  varies  very  much  in  difierent  solids;  and  from 
the  above  experiment,  we  conclude  that  the  charcoal  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor, and  liie  wire  a  good  conductor  of  heat.  It  may  be  roughly 
stated,  that  the  most  dense  bodies  possess  the  property  in  the 
greatest  proportion.  Thus  metals  are  the  best  conductors;  next 
stones ;  next  hard  woods,  and  so  on. 

Tabls  XI.    Of  CanducHon. 

Gold  ....  1000 
Marble       .             .             .  23.6 

Porcelain  .  .  12.2 

Fine  Clay  .  .  .  11.4 

Diamonds  and  other  gems  are  much  better  conductors  of  heat 
than  glass,  and  thus  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  contact  with 
the  lips  which,  in  general,  are  very  sensible  to  changes  of  tem- 
perature. The  former  substances  will  feel  cool  when  compared 
with  the  latter. 

Metals  themselves  vary  very  much  in  their  conducting  power, 
so  that  if  equal  bars  of  silver  and  platinum  be  each  held  by  one  of 
their  extremities,  while  the  others  are  in  contact  with  flame,  the 
former  will  bum  us  while  the  latter  vnll  feel  scarcely  warm.  The 
following  table  exhibits  the  conducting  powers  of  difierent  metals 
compared  with  gold : — 

Table  XII.    0/  ConducHon  of  MetcUs. 

.      374.3 
.      363 

.      179.6 

$  157.  We  have  already  noticed  the  vagueness  of  any  esti- 
mation of  temperatures  by  comparing  them  with  our  own  sensation ; 
the  different  conducting  powers  of  substances  will  discover  a  new 


Gold    . 

.    1000 

Iron 

Silver   . 

.      973 

Zinc 

CJoppcr 

a  a 

.      898.2 

Tin 

Platinnm 

.      381 

Lead 
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eource  of  erroneous  judgment  from  this  test.  In  a  room  of  uniform 
temperature  all  the  different  inanimate  substances  may  be  of  equal 
temperature,  but  if  we  touch  substances  of  different  densities  and 
natures,  very  different  sensations  will  be  produced  by  them :  a  piece 
of  metal  will  feel  much  colder  than  marble,  stone,  or  glass;  and 
these,  again,  colder  than  a  wooden-table,  or  a  book.  The  reason  ig 
obvious ;  each  of  these  substances,  although  they  would  afieot  a 
thermometer  equally,  has  a  different  conducting  power;  and  that 
which  is  the  best  conductor  will  carry  off  heat  from  our  bodies  with 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  therefore  will  produce  in  us  the  greatest 
sensation  of  cold. 

§  158.  Many  useful  contrivances  for  the  convenient  manage- 
ment of  hot  bodies  are  dependent  upon  the  differences  of  this  pro- 
perty ;  as  when  a  wooden  handle  is  applied  to  protect  the  hand 
from  a  hot  tea-kettle,  or  the  handle  of  a  silver  teapot  is  insulated 
from  the  body  by  the  interposition  of  small  plates  of  ivory,  which 
effectually  prevent  the  conduction  of  heat  to  any  inconvenient 
extent. 

By  breaking  the  cohesion  of  solids  their  conducting  power  may 
be  very  much  decreased,  and  on  this  account,  by  placing  a  layer  cH 
sand  upon  the  hand,  and  carefully  screening  the  surrounding  parts, 
a  red-hot  iron  ball  may  be  supported  without  inconvenience.  At 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar  red-hot  balls  were  carried  to  the  batteries 
in  wheelbarrows,  covered  with  sand. 

« 
§  159.  liquids  conduct  heat  with  such  difiSculty,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  by  some  philosophers  whether  they  be  not  destitute  of 
this  power.  From  the  facility,  however,  with  which  they  acquire 
heat,  under  particular  circumstances,  it  might  be  hastily  concluded 
that  they  possess  it  in  an  eminent  degree  :  but  this  facility  depends 
upon  another  property  which  we  shall  presently  examine.  The 
imperfection  of  this  property  in  liquids  may  be  proved  by  a  very 
simple  and  easy  experiment.  If  we  nearly  fill  a  glass  tube,  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  with  water,  and  heat  the  upper  part  in 
a  spirit-lamp,  we  may  cause  the  water  to  boil  upon  the  surface, 
while  we  hold  the  tube  in  the  hand  without  the  slightest  incon- 
venience, the  water  not  being  able  to  conduct  the  heat  downwards. 
It  may  be  proved  with  greater  precision  by  placing  an  air-thermo- 
meter in  a  glass  jar,  and  filling  the  latter  with  water,  so  as  to  cover 
the  bulb  with  a  layer  of  the  liquid,  not  more  than  the  tenth  <^ 
an  inch  in  depth.  Oil  of  the  temperature  of  400°  may  now  be 
carefully  poured  upon  the  surface ;  or  a  capsule  of  inflamed  ether 
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mtty  be  floated  apon  it  without  affecting  the  thennometer  (40). 
The  heat,  howeTer,  will  nltimatelf  be  conducted  down  the .  edid 
aides  of  the  contaicing  veesel ;  and  the  interference  of  this  operation 
renders  it  difficult  to  make  very  accurate  obserrations  upon  the 
subject ;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  proved  by  very  delicate  and 
ingenious  experiments,  that  liquids  do  conduct  heat,  and  diilerences 
in  the  power  have  even  been  detected  in  difiereut  liquids:  mer- 
cury, for  instance,  being  a  better  conductor  than  water,  and  water 
than  oil. 

§  160.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  power  of  conduction 
in  aSriform  bodies,  is  still  greater  than  in  liquids.  It  has  never  yet 
been  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  conducting  heat  at  all ;  and 
coQunon  experience  even  may  convince  us  that  they  are  very  bad  con- 
ductors. A  very  simple  experiment  may  affi>rd  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  comparative  powers  of  conduction  in  the  three  classes  of  solid, 
liquid,  and  a£riform  bodies.  Metals  heated  to  120°  will  severely 
bum  a  hand  placed  upon  them,  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  the 
heat  will  travel  towards  it ;  water  will  not  scald,  provided  the  hand 
be  kept  without  motion  in  it  till  it  reaches  the  temperature  of  150°, 
while  the  contact  of  air  may  be  endured  at  300°.  A  thin  layer  ck 
either  the  liquid  or  air  is  cooled  by  the  contact,  through  which  the 
heat  of  the  adjacent  particles  travels  with  great  difficulty ;  but  if  the 
hand  be  briskly  moved  about,  loid  brought  into  contact  with  fresh 
particles,  the  wator  will  be  intolerable,  at  a  much  lower  tem- 
perature. 

There  is  an  experiment  upon  record,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  who  ventured  into  a  room 
heated  to  260°,  and  remained  there  a  considerable  time  without 
serious  inconvenience :   and  in   several  processes  of  the  arts  it  is 


(40)  a  represents  the  ves- 
sel of  water,  with  the  Included 
UT-thermometer ;  A  is  the  capsule 
ocmtaiiuDg  the  inflamed  ether. 
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neoessary  for  workmen  to  enter  stoves  heated'  as  high  even  as 
800°,  from  which  no  injurious  effects  follow.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, all  contact  with  metallic  substances  must  be  carefiillj 
avoided,  or  severe  injury  would  be  sustained.  The  same  property  <^ 
non-conduction  also  preserves  the  body  in  the  opposite  extreme  of 
temperature ;  and  the  late  voyages  to  the  Arctic  regions  prove  that 
a  cold  of  — 55^,  or  14°  below  that  of  freezing  mercury,  may  he 
sustained  without  injury,  provided  the  atmosphere  be  still ;  but  if 
there  be  any  wind,  the  successive  contact  of  fresh  particles,  even  at 
much  higher  temperature,  will  abstract  heat  with  sufficient  rapidity 
to  freeze  the  extremities, 

§  161.  The  bad  conducting  power  of  the  vapour  <^  liquids 
is  strikingly  proved  by  heating  a  bright  capsule,  or  crucible  of 
platinum  or  silver,  to  nearly  a  white  heat,  and  then  throwing  into 
it  a  few  drops  of  water.  The  liquid  will  be  collected  into  the 
form  of  a  flattened  sphere,  under  the  force  of  cohesion,  and  will 
roll  about  upon  its  axis  to  different  parts  of  the  heated  surface 
without  wetting  it,  being  kept  from  contact  by  an  intervening 
atmosphere  of  vapour.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  slowly 
evaporate,  but  will  never  reach  its  boiling-point.  If  the  tempera- 
ture, however,  of  the  metal  be  allowed  to  fall,  the  liquid  will  come 
into  contact  with  it,  and  will  be  converted  into  vapour  with  almost 
explosive  violence. 

The  same  phenomena  are  produced  with  water  and  heated  iron ; 
and  another  curious  instance  of  the  anticipation  of  science  by  com- 
mon experience  is  afforded  by  the  test  which  laundresses  apply 
to  ascertain  the  proper  temperature  of  their  smoothing-irons.  When 
a  drop  of  moisture,  extemporaneously  applied,  rolls  off  the  iron 
in  a  globule,  they  know  that  it  is  sufficiently  hot;  but  when  it 
adheres  and  boils,  it  is  returned  to  the  stove. 

§  162.  Many  useful  applications  are  daily  made  of  these 
principles,  to  the  purposes  of  convenience,  and  of  the  arts.  We  put 
double  doors  inclosing  a  body  of  air,  to  our  furnaces,  to  prevent  the 
heat  from  being  conducted  outwards ;  and  we  double-case  our  ice- 
houses to  prevent  it  from  being  conducted  inwards.  We  act  upon 
the  same  experience  in  the  selection  of  proper  substances  for 
clothing,  to  preserve  our  animal  warmth :  and  articles  of  dress 
are  warm  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  which  they  contain  in 
their  texture ;  fiirs,  feathers,  wool,  and  down,  retard  the  passage  of 
heat  in  this  way;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  snow  preserves  the 
warmth  of  the  earth  in  frosty  weather. 
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Count  Rumford  measured  the  relative  conducting  power  of 
different  materials  employed  for  closing,  by  enveloping  a  thermo- 
meter in  a  glass  cylinder,  blown  into  a  ball  at  its  extremity,  and 
filling  the  interstices  with  the  substance  to  be  examined.  He  heated 
the  apparatus  in  boiling  water,  and  then  transferred  it  into  melting 
ice,  and  observed  the  number  of  seconds  which  elapsed  during  the 
passage  of  the  thermometer  through  186  degrees. 


Air,  alone  teqoiied 

.     676" 

Bawsilk 

.     1384" 

lint 

.    1033 

Bearen'  tva  . 

.     1296 

Cotton  wool 

.    1046 

Eider  down  . 

.     1306 

Sheepa'  wool     . 

.    1118 

Hare*'  fur 

.     1316 

The  unerring*  Wisdom  which  providently  presides  over  the 
order  of  nature,  changes  the  clothing  of  many  ftpjiri^la  as  the  seasons 
change :  hair,  at  the  approach  of  winter,  being  changed  into  wool, 
and  feathers  into  dovni. 

Convection  of  Heat. 

§  163.  Evert  one  is  aware  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
with  which  heat  travels  through  liquid  and  a^'riform  matter,  by  the 
process  of  conduction,  that  is,  without  disturbing  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  adjacent  particles,  both  classes  of  bodies  speedily  become 
heated,  and  that  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  brought  about  which 
it  is  always  the  tendency  of  heat  to  operate  and  maintain.  This  is 
effected  by  processes  of  circulation— or  rapid  change  in  the  relative 
position  of  adjacent  particles, — and  the  process  has  been  appropri- 
ately termed  Convection. 

When  a  liquid  is  heated  we  have  seen  that  it  expands,  and, 
of  course,  becomes  lighter ;  from  its  great  mobility  the  heated  and 
lighter  particles  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mass,  and  a  new  portion 
comes  into  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  rises  in  its  turn,  and 
so  the  whole  is  brought  successively  under  its  influence,  and  the 
motion  will  continue,  as  long  as  heat  continues  to  be  thus  oonamu- 
nicated.  The  rapidity  with  which  heat  is  thus  conveyed  is  easily 
illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  the  water  in  the  glass  tube 
(§  159).  If,  instead  of  applying,  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  to  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  it  be  applied  to  the  bottom,  the  whole  mass 
speedily  attains  the  boiling  temperature,  and  becomes  intolerable  to 
the  hand.  The  course  of  the  currents  by  which  the  circulation  is 
maintained  is  easily  rendered  visible  by  suspending  some  light 
powder,  of  about  the  same  specific  gravity,  in  water,  in  a  glass 
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fluk  (41).  The  more  a  liquid  is  expanded  by  »  given  ehange  of 
temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  difference  of  specific  gnmtf 
between  the  part  which  is  heated  and  the  rest  of  the  masa,  and 
the  more  rapid  therefore  will  be  the  circulation  from  the  chuiga. 
Any  tenacity  and  viscosity  in  the  liquid  will  impede  its  motion, 
and  when  water  is  thickened  with  flour,  or  other  fitfinaoeotu 
Bubatances,  it  parts  with  acquired  heat  very  slowly :  many  a  petMHt, 
however,  has  burned  his  mouth  with  hot  porridge,  and  expreaaed 
his  surprise  at  the  alowneaa  with  which  it  cools,  without  being  able 
to  assign  the  philosophical  reason  of  the  phenomenon. 

The  circulation  of  heated  water  is  now  commonly  and  advanta- 
geously applied  as  a  safe,  economical,  and  regular  means  of  wanning 
hothouses,  and  other  buildings. 

i  1 61.  The  same  process  takes  place,  but  much  more  rapidly, 
in  elastic  fluids ;  and  in  this  class  of  bodies  the  equilibrium  of  heat 
is  maintained  by  a  circulation  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Any  one 
who  has  observed  "  the  moats  in  a  sunbeam,"  must  have  remarked 
by  their  motion,  in  almost  every  direction,  tho  rapidity  with  whieh 
the  ascending  and  descending  currents  of  the  air  upon  which  they 
are  borne,  intermingle ;  and  upon  looking  across  a  heated  body,  aa  a 


(41)  The  direction  of  the  ascending  and  descendli^ 
currents,  in  a  vesBel  of  nater  heated  from  the  bottom,  ia 
shown  by  the  darts  in  this  diagTam.  An  ascending  cur- 
rent seta  up  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  is  compensated 
by  an  equal  quantity  of  liquid  descending  towards  the 
circumference.  If  the  heat  be  applied  eqiuUy  round  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  the  direction  of  the  currents  will  be 
reversed.  The  motion  of  tbe  particles  of  light  powder 
become  very  rapid,  and  the  water  is  thus  carried  to  ita 
boiling-point. 
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chimney  or  a  hot  poker,  the  ascent  of  the  heated  column  of  air  m&y 
clearly  be  detected. 

The  force  with  which  it  rises  is  indicated  by  the  steady  and 
tapering  form  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which  consists  of  a^riforth 
matter  in  a  state  of  ignition.  This  heated  current  generally  ascends 
perpendicularly  in  the  surrounding  cool  medium,  but  may  be 
diverted  from  its  course  by  holding  over  it  a  long  tube,  in  the  axis  of 
which  it  will  flow,  though  greatly  inclined  from  the  perpendicular. 
The  flame  of  a  gas-burner  may  even  be  directed  downwards  by 
connecting  it  with  the  shorter  arm  of  a  tube,  bent  twice,  at  right 
angles.  The  longer  arm  must  have  the  air  within  it  rarified,  by 
burning  a  little  spirit  of  wine  in  a  sponge,  when  an  ascending 
current  will  be  established,  which  will  draw  down  the  ignited  gas, 
the  heat  of  which  will  afterwards  maintain  the  draught  in  the 
chimney. 

§  165.  The  expansive  and  ascensional  force  of  a  body  of  hot 
air  may  also  be  illustrated  by  confining  it  in  a  bag  of  any  light 
material,  such  as  tissue  paper.  If  the  aperture  of  such  a  bag  be 
held  over  the  flame  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  steeped  in  spirit  of  wine, 
it  will  become  distended,  and  ascend  in  the  air.  Such  was  the 
power  which  Montgolfier  first  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  bal- 
loon, and  in  dependence  upon  this  principle  Pilatre  de  Rosier  first 
committed  himself  to  float  upon  the  atmosphere. 

§  166.  Some  very  interesting  properties  of  aerial  currents 
may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  lighted  taper  in  a  flat  dish,  and 
covering  it  with  a  bell-glass,  with  a  long  chimney  immediately  over 
the  flame.  If  a  little  water  be  placed  round  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
in  the  dish,  the  air  will  be  prevented  from  entering  under  it,  and  the 
flame  will  speedily  be  extinguished  for  want  of  a  fresh  supply.  If, 
however,  the  taper  be  again  lighted,  and  the  chinmey  of  the  bell- 
glass  be  divided  into  two  channels  by  a  diaphragm  down  the  middle, 
and  it  be  again  placed  over  the  taper,  it  wiU  continue  to  bum  for  any 
length  of  time.  The  heated  and  light  particles  of  the  air,  which 
tended  to  ascend  in  the  tube  in  the  former  arrangement,  but  were 
.  impeded  by  the  opposite  tendency  of  the  cold  particles  to  descend, 
will  pass  out  by  an  ascending  current  on  one  side  of  the  diaphragm, 
while  a  contrary  current  of  fresh  air  will  continually  compensate 
them  on  the  other  side ;  the  direction  of  these  currents  is  readily 
rendered  visible,  by  mingling  some  cloudy  or  smoky  substance  with 
the  descending  current.  This  separation  of  contrary  currents  is  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  ventilation  of  mines,  and  many  dee^ 
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shafts  are  divided  by  boarded  partitions,  to  insure  the  descent  of 
fresh  air  upon  this  principle. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  expansion  of  air  for  the  ventilation  of 
our  rooms,  and  for  the  ascending  currents  in  our  chimnies,  by  which 
our  fires  are  maintained.  If  we  hold  the  flame  of  a  candle  to  the 
upper  part  of  a  door,  opening  into  a  heated  room,  we  shall  not  fail 
to  find,  by  the  direction  in  which  it  is  bent,  that  a  current  of  light 
heated  air  passes  outwards;  while,  by  lowering  it  to  near  the 
bottom,  we  shall  be  able  to  detect  a  counter-current  of  denser  cold 
air  rushing  inwards  with  equal  velocity. 

The  knowledge  of  these  principles,  it  cannot  be  denied,  ought  to 
have  led  to  a  more  perfect  system  of  ventilation  than  is  commonly 
adopted  in  our  public  buildings,  where  crowds  assemble  for  business 
or  for  pleasure ;  but  this,  unhappily,  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  indolence  prefers  the  well-beaten  road  of  routine  practice  to 
the  more  laborious  paths  which  better  knowledge  would  point  out. 

§  167.  The  convection  of  heat  is  a  process  of  the  utmost 
consequence  also  in  some  of  the  grand  operations  of  nature ;  and  it 
is  principally  by  the  circulation  of  fluids,  elastic  and  non-elastic,  of 
which  their  perfect  mobility  renders  them  susceptible,  that  the 
distribution  of  temperature  over  the  earth  is  regulated,  and  those 
great  inequalities  guarded  against,  which  would  certainly  result  from 
the  heating  of  the  solid  strata  alone.  Thus  the  atmosphere  with 
which  the  globe  is  surrounded,  moderates  the  extremes  of  tempera- 
tures both  in  the  arctic  and  equatorial  regions.  When  the  surface 
becomes  heated  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  vertical  sun,  the  stratum  of 
air  reposing  on  it  is  rarefied  and  ascends ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  the 
denser  air  pressing  in  from  the  colder  parallels,  and  by  a  constant 
succession  of  these  operations  the  heat  is  moderated,  which  would 
otherwise  become  intense.  The  constant  current  of  the  trade  winds 
owes  its  primary  impulse  and  direction  to  this  cause.  The  constantly 
ascending  warm  air,  in  its  effort  to  maintain  that  equilibrium  and 
equality  of  pressure  which  results  from  the  laws  of  hydrostatics,  must 
flow  over  towards  the  colder  climates,  and  carry  with  it  the  heat 
with  which  it  is  charged,  and  thereby  mitigate  the  extremes  of  cold. 
Currents  from  the  poles  and  the  equator  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  opposite  currents  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  in  the 
upper  region  of  the  atmosphere,  will  therefore  constantly  exist, 
although  their  directions  may  be  variously  modified  by  inequalities 
upon  the  earth'^s  surface,  and  other  disturbing  influences.  The 
course  of  these  grand  compensating  currents  has  often  been  traced 
by  accidental  circumstances.     Some  years  ago,  during  an  eruption 
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of  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  in  the  West  Indies,  it  was 
observed  that  the  ashes  were  carried  against  the  course  of  the  winds : 
f .  ^.,  against  the  course  of  the  current  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  force  of  the  explosion,  or  the  ascensional  force  of  the  ascending 
colunin'of  heated  air  had,  in  fact,  carried  them  into  the  upper  stream, 
i^hich  was  flowing  in  the  contrary  direction.  Those  also  who  have 
made  the  ascent  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  have  constantly  observed 
the  wind  blowing  in  the  contrary  direction  on  the  summit,  to  that 
which  prevailed  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain. 

§  168.  Water  is  not  less  useful  in  this  respect,  in  the  economy 
of  nature.  ■  When  a  current  of  cold  air  passes  over  the  surface  of  a 
large  collection  of  water,  it  abstracts  from  it  a  quantity  of  heat ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water  is  thereby  increased,  and  the  cooled 
portion  sinks.  Its  descent  forces  up  a  portion  of  warmer  water  to 
the  surface,  which  again  communicates  heat  to  the  air  passing  over 
it ;  and  this  process  may  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  pro- 
portioned to  the  depth  of  the  water.  Currents  are  also  formed  in 
the  ocean  similar  to  those  in  the  elastic  atmosphere.  The  water 
which  descends,  when  unobstructed,  must  spread  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  and  the  denser  water  of  cooler  latitudes  will  flow  towards 
the  equator,  and  produce  compensating  currents  upon  the  surface 
in  opposite  directions ;  and  thus  the  ocean  again  tends  to  moderate 
the  excessive  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  as  well  as  the  intense  colds  of 
the  polar  climates.  The  Gulf  Stream,  as  it  is  named,  is  an  example 
of  this  action.  This  great  current  sets  across  the  Atlantic  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  being  deflected  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  carried  northwards  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the 
neighbouring  latitudes  of  which,  it  may  generally  be  detected  by  its 
effects  upon  the  thermometer.  An  inmieuse  volume  of  warm  water 
is  thus  transported  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  where  it  cannot 
but  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  climate.  It  is  probable 
tliat  the  temperature  of  the  westerly  winds  of  our  own  island  in 
winter  is  much  influence<l  by  this  cause. 

§  169.  And  here  we  must  not  fail  to  observe  the  important  and 
oeneficial  purpose  eflected  by  that  singular  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  expansion  by  heat,  which  fixes  the  point  of  greatest  density 
in  water  nearly  eight  degrees  above  its  point  of  congelation  (§  153). 
When  the  whole  mass  of  accumulated  fluid,  such  as  that  in  a  deep 
lake,  has  been  cooled  down  to  the  temperature  of  40^  by  the  perpen- 
dicular circulation  which  we  have  just  considered,  the  vertical 
movement  ceases,  and  the  surface  water  becoming  lighter  as  the 
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temperature  further  falls,  soon  sets  into  a  sheet  of  ice.  The  subja- 
cent water  is  preserved  from  the  further  influence  of  the  cold  by  Uie 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  and  its  almost  perfect  non-conducting 
power.  If,  like  mercury,  oil,  and  other  liquids,  its  density  went  on 
augmenting  to  its  freezing  point,  the  cold  air  would  continue  to  rob 
the  mass  of  its  heat  till  the  whole  sank  to  32^  and  it  would  suddenly 
set  into  a  solid  rock  of  ice,  and  every  living  animal  within  it  would 
perish.  In  these  climates  a  lake  so  frozen  could  never  again  be 
liquefied ;  for  the  process  of  thawing  necessarily  beginning  above, 
the  heated  and  light  water  would  lie  upon  the  surface,  and  effectually 
prevent  the  convection  of  heat  to  the  lower  strata. 

This  observation  is,  however,  only  fully  applicable  1;o  accumu- 
lations of  fresh  water :  for  the  waters  of  the  "  great  deep,*"  nnofcher 
protection  has  been  provided.  Saline  matter  in  solution  in  water, 
it  has  been  ascertained,  lowers  both  the  point  of  freezing,  and  the 
point  of  maximum  density.'  The  ocean,  on  that  account,  and 
because  of  its  great  depth,  which  renders  it  an  almost  inexhaustible 
store  of  heat,  resists  freezing  still  more  eiTcctually  than  the  deepest 
natural  reservoirs  of  fresh  water,  and  is  scarcely  known  to  freeze, 
except  in  latitudes  where  the  most  intense  cold  prevails.  Even 
then,  it  is  the  watery  particles  alone  which  congeal  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  saline,  which,  increasing  the  density  of  the  lower  strata, 
arrest  their  circulation,  and  thus  preserve  them  from  the  superficial 
cold. 

Heat  ov  Composition. 

§  170.  Heat  and  Temperature  we  have  hitherto  used  as 
nearly  s}Tionymous  terms,  and  all  the  effects  of  the  subtle  force,  to 
which  we  have  been  directing  our  attention,  have  been  accompanied 
by  its  free  development,  and  have  been  measured  by  our  sensations, 
and  by  the  thermometer  and  pyrometer.  We  have  now  to  trace  it, 
entering,  as  it  were,  into  the  composition  of  bodies,  losing  its  cha- 
racter of  temperature,  and  becoming  latent  to  our  instruments  and 
our  feelings. 

Equal  volumes  of  the  same  liquid,  at  different  temperatures, 
afford,  upon  mixture,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  two.  A  pint  of 
water  at  50°,  being  mixed  with  a  pint  at  100°,  a  thermometer  im- 
mersed in  the  mixture  will  indicate  a  temperature  of  75°.  This  result 
has  already,  indeed,  been  adduced  in  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  instrument  (§  143).  If,  however,  a  measure  of  quicksilver 
at  100°  be  agitated  with  an  equal  measure  of  water  at  40°,  the 
resulting  temperature  of  the  two  will  not  be  70°,  or  the  mean,  but 
10°  lower,  or  60°  ;  so  that  the  quicksilver  will  lose  40°,  whereas  the 
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water  will  only  gain  20° :  yet  the  water  must  contain  the  whole 
heat  which  the  quicksilver  has  lost.  Hence,  it  appears  that  water 
has  a  greater  capacity  for  heat  than  quicksilver :  it  requires  a  larger 
quantity  of  heat  to  raise  it  to  a  given  temperature.  The  confirmation 
of  this  view  may  be  obtained  by  the  converse  of  the  experiment ;  for 
if  a  measure  of  water  at  100°  be  agitated  with  an  equal  measure  of 
quicksilver  at  40°,  the  resulting  temperature  will  be  80°:  the  water 
will  fall  20°  in  temperature,  but  in  this  fall  will  give  out  sufficient 
heat  to  raise  the  quicksilver  40°. 

The  same  comparison  may  be  made  by  weight,  and  will  lead  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  quicksilver  at  40°  be 
agitated  with  a  pound  of  water  at  156°,  the  resulting  temperature 
will  be  152°.3  :  the  water  will  lose  3°.7  of  temperature,  but  enough 
heat  will  be  evolved  to  raise  the  metal  112^.3.  Now,  the  proportion 
of  3°.7  :  112°.3,  is  the  same  as  0.033  :  1;  hence,  adopting  water 
as  the  standard  of  comparison,  we  call  the  specific  heat  of  quick- 
silver 0.033,  designating  by  the  term  specific  heat  the  heat  peculiar 
to  the  species  of  matter  compared  with  the  standard. 

Again  :  If  a  pound  of  water  at  100°,  and  the  same  weight  of  oil 
at  50°,  be  mixed  together,  the  resulting  temperature  will  not  be  the 
mean  75°,  but  SS^'.o ;  the  water,  therefore,  will  lose  16°|,  while  the 
oil  will  gain  33°  i,  or  reversing  the  temperatures,  the  mean  will  be 
66°i,  80  that  the  oil  will  give  out  33°  J,  and  the  water  will  rise  only 
16°§.  Hence,  the  heat  which  will  raise  the  temperature  of  oil  2°, 
will  raise  an  equal  weight  of  water  only  1°;  and  the  specific  heat 
of  oil  will  therefore  be  0.5°. 

§  171.  This  different  capacity  of  different  bodies  for  heat 
must  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  their  rates  of  heating  or 
cooling :  those  which  have  the  highest  specific  heat  increasing  op 
diminishing  their  temperatures  most  slowly  under  equal  circum- 
stances. Thus,  if  equal  quantities  of  water  and  quicksilver  be  placed 
at  equal  distances  before  a  fire,  the  metal  will  be  more  rapidly 
heated  than  the  water ;  and  again  will  cool  down  a  certain  number 
of  degrees  more  rapidly  when  exposed  in  a  cold  place.  Conversely, 
the  specific  heats  of  different  bodies  may  be  determined  by  carefiilly 
observing  the  time  in  which  they  cool  down  a  certain  number  of 
degrees,  and  comparing  them  with  water  under  similar  circum- 
stances. This  method  is  susceptible  of  great  accuracy,  and  may 
obviously  be  applied  where  mixture  is  impossible. 

§  172.  A  third  method  of  ascertaining  specific  heats  was 
devised  by  M.M.  Lavoisier  and  La  Place,  who  contrived  an  ^^^ 
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ratus  for  the  purpose,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Calorimeter. 
This  instrument  was  liable,  however,  to  some  practical  objections, 
which  have  limited  its  use.  The  principle,  upon  which  it  was 
constructed,  will  aiford  another  illustration  of  the  nature  of  the 
phenomenon  (42).  A  certain  weight  of  water,  for  instance,  was 
surrounded  with  ice  in  a  convenient  vessel,  and  in  passing  from  the 
temperature  of  212"^  to  32"^,  the  quantity  melted  was  found  to  be  a 
pound ;  an  equal  weight  of  oil  in  cooling  down  through  the  same 
range  of  temperature  thawed  only  half  a  pound:  and  from  this 
experiment  we  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  as  from  mixture  and 
cooling,  that  the  specific  heat  of  water  being  reckoned  as  I'',  that  of 
the  oil  is  only  0.5°. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  specific  heats  of  various  bodies 
referred  to  this  standard,  from  the  best  authorities : — 


Table  XIII. 

Hydrogen  gas      .     .     3.2936 

Water 1.0000 

Aqueous  vapour .     .     0.8470 

Alcohol 0.7000 

Ether 0.6600 

Oil 0.5200 

Nitrogen  gas  .     .     .     0.2754 
Air 0.2669 


Of  Specific  Heatt. 

Oxygen    ....  0.2361 

Carbonic  acid  .     .     .  0.2210 

Charcoal  ....  0.2631 

Sulphur      ....  0.1850 

Iron 0.1100 

Mercury      ....  0.0330 

Platinum  ....  0.0314 

Gold 0.0298 


Si-a: 


(42)  The  calorimeter  consists 
of  two  similar  metallic  vessels,  the 
one  contained  within  the  other,  and 
kept  separate  by  small  pieces  of 
wood.  The  interval  between  the 
two  is  filled  with  ice,  broken  small, 
and  packed  close.  By  constantly 
renewing  this  ice  as  it  melts  by  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  the  interior 
vessel  will  be  kept  constantly  at 
the  temperature  of  32°.  The  water 
which  is  formed  is  removed  by  a 
stop-cock  placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  interval  between  the  two 
vessels.  Within  the  interior  vessel  another  still  smaller  is  suspended, 
formed  of  iron  net,  designed  to  hold  the  body  to  be  cooled.  The  interval 
between  this  third  vessel  and  the  second  is  also  filled  with  ice  :  and  the 
water  which  this  latter  produces  in  melting,  flows  out  of  the  lateral  stop- 
cock into  a  vessel  which  receives  it,  that  it  may  be  accurately  weighed. 
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§  173.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  careful  experiments  of 
M.M.  Dulong  and  Petit,  that  the  specific  heat  of  bodies  increases 
as  their  temperature  rises;  so  that  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise 
them  a  certain  number  of  degrees  when  at  a  high  than  when  at  a 
low  temperature.  The  specific  heat  of  iron,  for  instance,  was  found 
as  set  down  in  the  following  Table : — 

Table  XIV.     Specific  Heat  of  Iran. 

From  32^0  212*' 0.1098 

392** 0.1150 

572° 0.1218 

662° 0.1255 

A  similar  law  is  maintained  in  other  bodies,  as  shown  in  the 
following  Table : — 

Table  XV.     Progressive  Specific  Heat, 

Between  32»  and  212«>.      Between  32»  and  572". 

Of  Mercury 0.0330  0.0350 

Zinc 0.0927  0.1015 

Antimony 0.0507  0.0547 

Silver 0.0557  0.0611 

Copper 0.0949  0.1013 

Platinum 0.0335  0.0.355 

Glass 0.1770  0.1900 

§  174.  It  is  probably  from  changes  efiected  in  the  specific 
heat  of  bodies  that  condensation  or  approximation  of  their  particles 
is  attended  with  elevation  of  temperature,  and  dilatation  or  expansion 
with  the  opposite  effect. 

When  spirits  of  wine  and  water  are  mixed  together  in  equal 
measures,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  is  less  than 
that  of  the  two  liquids  in  their  separate  states ;  and,  in  consequence, 
the  temperature  rises  so  as  to  become  sensibly  warm  to  the  hand. 
In  the  same  way  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  contract  on  mixture,  and 
so  much  heat  becomes  free,  that  some  inflammable  substances  may 
be  kindled,  or  water  boiled,  by  its  application.  The  sudden  com- 
pression of  air  by  the  piston  of  a  small  syringe  disengages  heat 
enough  to  kindle  tinder  exposed  to  it :  while  compressed  air  sud- 
denly allowed  to  expand  will  become  so  cold  as  to  condense  all  the 
vapour,  with  which  it  may  be  mixed,  in  the  form  of  a  cloud.  If  a 
delicate  thermometer  again  be  suspended  in  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  it  will  be  found  to  sink  duriug  the  process  of  exhaustion^  and 
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the  oloud  which  commonly  forms  at  the  same  time  is  owing  to  the 
same  absorption  of  the  heat  of  temperature. 

§  176.  The  increased  capacity  which  air  acquires  by  rare- 
faction has  an  important  influence  in  modifying  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  air  becoming  rarer  as  it  ascends,  absorbs  its 
own  free  heat,  and  hence  becomes  cold  in  proportion  as  it  recedes 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  it  chiefly  derives  its  heat. 
The  average  depression  of  temperature  has  been  found  to  be  about  1^ 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  each  300  feet  of  ascent.  Dy  this  constitution 
of  the  atmosphere  heat,  so  to  speak,  is  economised :  for  if,  instead 
of  thus  being  absorbed  and  laid  up  in  store,  it  had  remained 
free,  it  would  soon  have  become  dissipated  and  lost.  Other  most 
important  purposes  are  also  efiected  by  the  progression  of  temper- 
ature which  this  law  of  specific  heat  has  a  tendency  to  maintain, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

i  176.  When  matter  undergoes  one  of  the  great  physical 
changes,  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the 
aeriform  state,  we  And  exemplifications  of  the  phenomena  of 
latent  heat.  As  in  these  transitions  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is 
absorbed,  combined,  or  fixed,  so  in  the  opposite  changes  from  the 
acrifonn  to  the  liquid,  and  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state,  heat 
is  again  liberated  and  becomes  sensible. 

It  was  Dr.  Black,  who  about  the  year  1757,  originally  investi- 
gated the  phenomena  of  latent  heat  with  singular  success,  and  his 
researches  upon  the  subject  rank  amongst  the  most  admirable  cflbrts 
of  experimental  philosophy.  The  observation  had,  as  has  been  before 
remarked  (§  139),  previously  been  made  that  the  freezing  and  boiling 
of  water  always  took  place  at  certain  fixed  temperatures ;  but  it 
occurred  first  to  Dr.  Black,  to  inquire  what  becomes  of  the  heat 
which  in  either  case  must  keep  continually  flowing  into  the  bodies 
whilst  the  processes  are  maintained. 

Equal  weights  of  water  at  32^,  and  of  water  at  212°  will,  as 
has  been  before  explained,  produce  on  mixture  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  122°  :  but  equal  weights  of  ice  at  32°,  and  of  water  at  212' 
only  produce,  after  the  ice  has  melted,  a  temperature  of  52 :  the 
water  loses  160  degrees  of  temperature  while  the  ice  acquires  only 
20"^;  140''  degrees  of  heat  are  therefore  expended  in  changing  the 
state  of  the  ice  from  solid  to  liquid.  Dr.  Black,  from  this  aul 
similar  experiments,  drew  the  conclusion  that  this  portion  of  heat 
became  latent  in  the  water;  which  owes  its  fluid  state  to  this 
latent  heat.     That  this  heat  is  not  destroyed  or  annihilated,  will 
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appear  from  considering  that  water,  exposed  to  a  degree  of  cold  far 
below  the  freezing  point,  will  gradually  part  with  its  excess  of 
temperature  above  that  of  the  surrounding  bodies,  and  become  colder 
and  colder  till  it  reaches  the  freezing  point ;  but  will  not  descend 
below  82°  till  the  whole  has  become  ice,  and  yet  it  must  continue 
yielding  up  heat  at  the  same  rate  as  before.  There  must  therefore 
be  within  it  a  continued  supply  of  heat  to  keep  it  up  to  this  fixed 
point:  the  moment  the  whole  becomes  concrete,  the  temperature 
will  begin  to  sink,  and  will  soon  reach  that  of  the  surrounding 
objects  and  medium. 

§  177-  Similar  phenomena  are  observable  in  all  cases  of 
liquefaction;  and  we  can  produce  artificial  cold  often  of  great 
intensity  by  the  rapid  solution  of  certain  saline  bodies  in  water ; 
upon  this  principle  the  action  of  freezing  mixtures  depends,  which 
are  often  applied  economically  to  the  purpose  of  cooling  beverages 
in  hot  climates.  The  mere  solution  of  nitre  alone  will  lower  the 
temperature  of  water  at  50^  to  So°  and  four  ounces  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  with  four  ounces  of  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  water  at  60°,  will  in  three  hours  freeze  ten  ounces  of 
water  in  a  metallic  vessel  immersed  in  the  mixture  whilst  the  solu- 
tion is  in  progress.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  snow,  or  pounded  ice 
and  common  salt,  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  32®  to  0"^,  or  the 
point  from  which  Fahrenheit  commenced  his  thermometric  scale, 
upon  the  mistaken  notion  that  he  had  obtained  the  absolute  zero 
of  heat.  It  is  this  mixture  which  is  commonly  employed  for 
freezing  cream.  From  the  rapidity  with  which  salt  and  ice  react 
upon  one  another  and  produce  liquefaction,  salt  is  often  strewed 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  streets  when  they  become  iucrusted  with 
hardened  snow,  and  it  is  then  easily  removed.  The  thawing  of  the 
ice  by  the  production  of  a  greater  degree  of  cold,  might  appear 
paradoxical  to  those  who  have  not  properly  considered  the  steps  of 
the  process. 

A  mixture  of  three  parts  of  muriate  of  lime  and  two  parts  of 
snow,  will  sink  the  thermometer  from  32°  to  —  50=*,  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficiently  intense  to  freeze  quicksilver.  To  produce  the  maximum 
effect,  the  salts  should  be  newly  crystallized,  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  and  cooled  to  32°,  and  the  vessels  in  which  the  freezing 
mixture  is  made  should  be  very  thin.  The  mixture  should  also  be 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  of  the  most  striking  modes  of  illustrating  the  absorption  of 
heat  by  liquefaction,  is  by  the  action  of  metallic  bodies  alone :  if 
207  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  and  284  of  bismuth  be  melted  toge- 
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ther  and  reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  pouring  them  into 
water,  upon  dissolving  the  alloy  in  1617  parts  of  quicksilver,  a 
thermometer  immersed  in  the  mixture  will  sink  from  63  to  14,  and 
water  may  be  frozen  by  the  process. 

All  liquids  remain  perfectly  fixed  at  the  temperature  of  their 
congealing  points  during  the  ])rocess  of  liquefaction,  or  as  long  as 
any  of  the  substance  remains  in  the  solid  form :  their  temperatures 
cannot  rise,  because  all  the  heat  to  which  tliey  may  be  exposed  is 
absorbed  and  rendered  latent.  The  use  of  this  point  in  water  for 
the  graduation  of  thermometers  we  have  already  noticed  (§  139). 

§  178.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  congealing  points  of 
various  bodies,  including  a  range  of  temperature  from  the  boiling  of 
water  to  the  freezing  of  mercury,  throughout  which  the  law  is 
maintained : — 


Table  XVI,     Of  Congealing  Points. 


Sulphuric  ether  . 

.  -46° 

Acetic  acid 

.     oOP 

Mercury    . 

.  -39 

Tallow 

.    92 

Oil  of  turpentine 

.+14 

Wax. 

.  149 

Water 

.     32 

Sulphur 

.  218 

Olive  oil    . 

.     36 

The  fusing  or  congealing  points  of  metals  in  the  higher  ranges 
of  the  pyrometer,  are  equally  fixed,  and  the  temperature  of  melting 
iron  or  gold  is  invariable  in  the  heat  of  the  most  powerful  wind 
furnace,  so  long  as  any  of  the  metal  remains  in  the  solid  state. 


Table  XVII.     Congealing  Points  of  Metals, 

Mercury    .         .         .—   39° 

Potassium  .         .  + 136 

Sodium      .  .         .194 

Bismuth,  lead  and  tin!    ^.^ 
alloy      .         .  J 

Tin  .  .    442 

Bismuth    .         .        .     476 

Lead  .         .         .612 


Zinc 

.     773° 

Silver 

.  1873 

Copper     . 

.  1996 

Gold 

.  2016 

Cast  iron  . 

.  2786 

Iron  and)  , 
,  ,.         >above. 

.  3280 

§  179.  The  quantity  of  heat  absorbed,  or  rendered  latent  by 
the  fusion  of  various  bodies,  is  not  a  constant  quantity  for  all,  but 
varies  in  different  bodies ;  this  is  shown  by  the  following  results  of 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Irvine : — 
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Table  XVIII.    Latent  Heat  of  Liquids, 


Water  .  .     140'' 

Sulphur  .         .     143.7 

Spermaceti  .145 


Bees'- wax  .        .175® 

Zinc  .         .         .494 

Tin  .  .         .500 


Lead      .         .         .162        !     Bismuth    .         .         .550 

§  180.  When  liquids,  on  the  contrary,  pass  into  the  solid 
state,  their  latent  heat  becomes  sensible;  water,  by  careful  manage- 
ment, as  by  exposing  it  in  an  undisturbed  atmosphere  to  a  freezing 
mixture  with  a  little  oil  floating  upon  its  surface,  may  be  cooled 
several  degrees  below  its  freezing  point  without  solidifying,  but  the 
moment  that,  by  agitation  or  other  means,  it  is  made  to  congeal,  it 
rises  to  the  temperature  of  32^. 

If  spirit  of  wine  be  poured  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potassa,  the  salt  is  instantly  precipitated  in  the  solid  form,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises  so  as  to  become  sensibly  warm  to 
the  hand.  When  water  is  poured  upon  quick-lime,  a  great  degree 
of  heat,  and  sometimes  ignition,  is  produced,  from  the  solidification 
which  it  undergoes  in  consequence  of  chemical  combination.  In 
short,  congelation  is  at  all  times  a  heating,  and  liquefaction  a 
cooling,  process,  to  all  surrounding  bodies. 

If  we  pursue  the  relations  of  matter  and  heat  under  the  next 
change  of  physical  condition,  we  shall  find  the  same  laws  maintained 
in  the  passage  of  a  body  from  the  state  of  a  liquid  to  that  of  a 
vapour,  and  in  the  contrary  operation  of  passing  from  the  aeriform 
to  the  liquid  condition.  There  is  no  more  clear  and  convincing 
mode  of  exemplifjdng  the  phenomena  than  by  reference  to  the 
common  still  and  worm-tub.  During  the  whole  process  of  ebul- 
lition in  the  still,  when  once  the  liquid  has  attained  its  boiling- 
point  the  temperature  never  rises  above  that  point :  notwithstanding 
the  constant  action  of  a  strong  fire  it  never  varies,  but  all  the  heat 
is  absorbed,  and  fixed  by  the  process  of  vaporization.  The  water 
in  the  worm-tub,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  hotter  and  hotter  during 
the  passage  of  the  vapour  again  into  the  liquid  state,  and  unless 
the  cold  water  were  constantly  renewed,  the  process  could  not 
be  carried  on.  The  vapour,  in  fact,  acts  the  part  of  a  carrier  of  the 
heat,  taking  it  from  the  fire  and  delivering  it  up  to  the  water. 

The  heat  given  off  by  steam,  during  its  condensation,  is  now 
commonly  applied  to  the  warming  of  buildings,  and  is  at  once  safe, 
salubrious,  and  economical. 

§  181.  If  the  process  of  vaporization   had   not  been    thus 
progressive, — if  the  constitution  of  a  liquid  had  been  such,  that 
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upon  reaching  a  certain  temperature  it  would  have  been  at  once 
converted  into  the  aeriform  state,  the  boiling  of  a  tea-kettle  would 
have  been  a  service  of  imminent  danger ;  the  whole  volume  of 
water  would  have  at  once  flashed  into  steam,  with  explosive 
violence. 

Such  a  danger  is,  in  fact,  incurred  upon  distilling  oil  of  vitriol, 
without  great  caution.  The  specific  heat  of  the  vapour  of  this  acid 
is  very  small,  and  hence,  when  it  begins  to  boil,  sudden  explosions 
of  dense  vapour  rush  forth  from  time  to  time,  and  the  glass  retort  is 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  concussion. 

Every  liquid,  when  of  the  same  degree  of  ])urity,  and  under 
equal  circumstance  of  atmospheric  pressure,  has  one  specific  point  at 
which  it  invariably  boils : — thus,  pure  water  boils  at  21 2° ;  spirits 
of  wine,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .813,  at  173° ;  other,  at  96% 
when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indicated  by  the  barometer, 
is  thirty  inches:  that  is  to  say,  at  those  respective  temperatures 
their  several  vapours  attain  an  elasticity  equal  to  that  of  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere,  and  they  are  enabled  by  the  slightest  impulse 
to  act  upon  the  air  in  mass,  and  to  remove  its  obstruction  to  their 
course. 

§  182.  The  decrease  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  enables 
vapour  of  lower  degrees  of  elasticity  to  overcome  its  resistance,  and 
hence  liquids  boil  at  lower  temperature  when  it  is  diminished. 
Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  water  may  be  made  to  boil 
at  the  temperature  of  32° :  that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  may  be 
reduced  till  the  vapour  of  water  at  that  temperature,  which  is  of 
no  higher  degree  of  elasticity  than  would  be  sufficient  to  support 
a  column  of  mercury  in  the  barometer  of  0.20  inches,  would  bo 
sufficient  to  remove  it,  but  the  full  amount  of  latent  heat  must  bo 
absorbed  in  its  passage  into  the  aeriform  state. 

If  some  ether  be  placed  under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  and 
an  arrangement  made  by  means  of  a  slidiiig-rod,  by  which  a  small 
flask  of  water,  covered  w*ith  some  bibulous  substance,  be  alternately 
dipped  into  it,  and  removed,  when  the  exhaustion  is  made  the  ether 
will  boil  rapidly,  and  absorbing  the  heat  of  the  water,  will  cause  it 
speedily  to  congeal. 

Mercury  may  even  be  frozen  by  the  same  process,  by  substituting 
sulphuret  of  carbon  for  the  ether.  The  ra])id  evaporation  of  water 
is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  facility  under  diminished  i)ressure, 
especially  if  the  steam  which  is  formed  be  condensed  during  its 
formation,  so  as  to  remove  the  resistance  of  its  elasticity.  Upon  this 
principle  depends  an  ingenious  mode  of  freezing  water  in  common 
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atmoiplieiia  tetnperatures,  derised  by  the  late  Sir  John  Leslie. 
For  this  purpose  some  eubstanco  which  rapidly  aheorbs  the  Tapoar 
of  water,  Buch  as  oil  of  vitriol,  (dried  basaltic  rock, — or  dried 
oatmeal  will  answer  the  purpoee,)  is  placed  in  a  flat  diah  upon  the 
plate  of  the  aii^pump,  orer  this  ia  Bupported  upon  a  glass  trivet 
a  capsule  of  glass,  containing  a  little  water,  and  a  delicate  thermo- 
meter, and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  low  glass  receiTer ;  when 
the  racuum  is  made,  a  very  instructive  aeries  of  phenomena  ensue. 
The  water  is  speedily  seen  to  boil,  or  give  out  large  bubbles  of 
steam,  and  the  thermometer  begins  to  fall  very  rapidly,  denoting 
that  the  free  heat,  or  heat  of  temperature,  ia  rapidly  absorbed  durinj{ 
the  process  of  vaporization.  This  steam  is  instantly  absorbed  by 
the  oil  of  vitriol,  which  becomes  hot  by  the  evolution  of  the  latent 
heat  of  the  steam  during  its  return  to  the  liquid  state,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  whole  remainder  of  the  water  is  converted  into  a  cake  of 
ice  (43). 

Another  beantiful  illustration  of  the  same  principle  is  afibriled 
hy  a  little  apparatus  of  the  late  Dr.  Woilaston,  which  was 
named  hy  him  the  crtfopAortu,  or  frost-bearer.  It  consists  of  two 
bulbs  of  glass,  connected  together  by  a  long  stem  of  glass,  and 
containing  \l~ater.  The  water  is  boiled  in  one  of  the  bulbs  till  the 
included  air  is  expelled  by  the  generated  atcam,  through  a  small 
aperture  in  the  other  bulb,  which  is  then  sealed  at  a  lamp ;  when 
cool,  the  pressure  of  the  included  steam  is  reduced  to  that  due  to  the 
temperature  of  the  air :  if  the  empty  bulb  be  now  surrounded  with 
a  freezing  mixture  of  snow  and  salt,  its  elasticity  again  falls,  and 
rapid  evaporation  takes  place  from  the  water  in  the  distant  ball, 


(43)  Ais  the  glass 
dish  which  contains  the 
acid ;  D  the  trivet  sup- 
porting the  glass  cap- 
sule, B,  three  parts 
filled  with  water;  and 
c  the  thcnnoineter,  to 
show  the  progress  of 
the  refrigeration. 
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which  18  soon  converted  into  ice  by  the  rapid  abstraction  of  its  heat 
of  temperature  (44). 

§  183.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  water  at  low  temperatures, 
under  diminished  pressure,  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts, 
in  certain  processes  where  vegetable  products  are  liable  to  injury 
from  exposure  to  high  temperatures.  Thus  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  has  been  improved  in  the  process  of  Mr.  Howard,  by  which  the 
boiling  of  the  syrup  is  carried  on  in  close  pans,  from  which  the  air 
is  extracted  by  means  of  the  air-pump :  and  the  preparation  of 
vegetable  extracts  is  effected  without  any  danger  of  burning,  by  Mr. 
Barry'^s  process,  in  close  vessels  from  which  the  air  is  expelled  by 
steam,  the  elasticity  of  which  is  afterwards  reduced  by  cold  water. 
The  distillation  of  spirits  is  also  effected  by  similar  means,  without 
the  danger  of  imparting  an  empyreumatio  flavour  to  the  products. 

§  184.  In  consequence  of  the  diminished  elasticity  of  the  air 
in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  boiling-point  of  liquids 
is  lower  on  the  tops  of  mountains  than  at  their  bases ;  and  water 
boils  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  at  the  temperature  of  187"".  The 
late  Archdeacon  Wollaston  invented  an  apparatus  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, which  is  applicable  to  the  measurement  of  heights.  It  consists 
of  a  mercurial  thermometer,  with  a  very  large  bulb,  dipping  into 
a  small  portable  boiler,  which  is  readily  heated  by  a  spirit-lamp. 
By  means  of  a  vernier  the  1000th  part  of  a  degree  may  be  read  off" 
upon  the  scale ;  and  although  such  a  thermometer  would  but  slowly 
follow,  and  imperfectly  indicate  changes  of  atmospheric  temperature, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  the  mercury  to  be  heated. 


(44)     This  figure  represents  the  Cryophonis,  arranged  for  the  expe- 
riment, with  one  of  its  balls  immersed  in  the  freezing  mixture. 
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the  pennanency  of  the  boiling-poiat  of  water  easily  permits  of 
its  being  exposed  to  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  its  full  effect. 
He  found  that  a  difference  of  barometric  pressure  of  0.589  indies, 
was  equivalent  to  1°  in  the  boiling^potot,  or  530  feet  of  ascent ;  and 
that  the  difference  of  the  heif;ht  of  a  common  table  from  the  ground 
would  produce  a  difference  in  the  boiling-point,  which  was  clearly 
indicated  by  the  instrument. 

{ 185.  It  follows  from  the  principles  which  we  have  just 
established,  that  under  a  pressure  greater  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere, liquids  muflt  require  a  higher  temperature  to  make  them  boil, 
— to  make  them  generate  vapour  of  a  force  equivalent  to  that 
pressure.  If  water  be  enclosed  in  a  small  boiler,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  some  quicksilver  is  placed,  into  which  an  open  barometer- 
tube  may  be  plunged  after  passing  through  a  tight  packing-box, 
and  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be  immersed  in  the  water  through 
a  similar  packiug-box,  it  may  be  made  to  boil.  The  steam  being 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  air  through  an  open  slop-cock,  the 
thermometer,  under  these  circumstances,  will  indicate  the  usual 
temperature  of  21 2°  (45).  If 
the  stop-cock  be  then  closed, 
the  elastic  force  of  the  con- 
fined steam  will  gradually 
increase ;  and,  reacting  upon 
the  surfaces  of  the  water  and 
quicksilver,  will  raise  a  co- 
lumn of  the  latter  in  the 
barometer-tube,  or  gauge, 
which  by  its  height  will 
measure  the  elasticity  of  the 


(4.^.)  a  is  the  strong  Lrass 
globe,  composed  of  two  hemi- 
spheres screwed  together  with 
flanches ;  A  is  the  barometer- 
tube  passing  through  the  steam- 
tight  collar;  c  is  the  thermo- 
meter, gtaduated  to  400°,  and 
also  passing  through  a  steam- 
tight  collar  d;  ia  A  stop-cock, 
and  e  a  spirit-lamp.  The 
whole  is  supported  upon  the 
brass  stand,  jT. 
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rifliDg  vapour :  as  the  column  ascends  the  temperature  will  augment, 
and  when  it  attains  the  height  of  thirty  inches,  denoting  that  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  doubled,  the  thermometer  will  indicate  the 
temperature  of  250.5. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  examined  by  a  commission  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  were  M.M. 
Dulong  and  Arago;  they  obtained  the  results  set  down  in  the 
following  Table,  by  actual  experiment,  to  twenty-five  atmospheres, — 
or  a  pressure  of  375lbs.  upon  the  square  inch,  and  extended  it  by 
calculation  to  fifty  atmospheres : — 


Table  XIX.     Force  and  Temperature  of  Steam. 


Atmos. 

1  . 

2  . 

3  . 

4  . 

5  . 

6  . 

7  . 

8  . 

9  . 


Temp. 
21 2« 

250.52 

275.18 

293.72 

307.5 

320.3G 

331.70 

341.78 

350.78 


Atmos. 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15  . 

16  . 

17  . 

18  . 


Temp. 

358°.88 
.  306.85 
.  374.00 
.  380.66 
.  386.94 
.  392.86 
.  398.48 
.  403.82 
.  408.92 


AtmoR. 

Temp. 

19  . 

413».78 

20  . 

.  418.46 

21  . 

.  422.90 

22  . 

.  427.28 

23  . 

.  431.42 

24  . 

.  435.56 

25  . 
50  . 

.  439.34 

.  510.60 

§  186.  The  solvent  powers  of  water  are  greatly  increased  by 
the  elevation  of  temperature  which  may  be  communicated  to  it  by 
pressure;  and  this  property  was  turned  to  economical  account  in 
Papin'^s  digester,  which  consists  of  a  boiler,  fitted  by  means  of 
wedges,  with  a  close  cover,  in  which  is  a  safety-valve,  which,  being 
loaded  with  weights,  only  yields  when  the  internal  pressure  exceeds 
a  certain  amount.  This  apparatus  has  recently  been  employed  for  the 
extraction,  upon  a  large  scale,  of  the  gelatinous  and  albuminous  matter 
which  abounds  in  bones,  and  the  product  has  been  applied  to  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  As  the  temperature  of  steam  is  always  that 
of  the  liquid  producing  it,  and  may  be  accurately  regulated  by  the 
degree  of  pressure,  high-pressure  steam  is  often  applied  with  great 
advantage  when  a  steady  heat  may  be  required. 

§  187.  The  following  is  a  Table  of  the  boiling-points  of  seve- 
ral liquids,  under  a  mean  barometric  pressure  of  30  inches  : — 

Table  XX.     0/  the  Boiling-points  of  Liquids. 

FahreD.  Fahren. 

Ether,  sp.gr.,  0.736,  at  48**  .  100  Water      .     .              .     .     .  212 

Sulpburet  of  Carbbn   .     •  .113  Oil  of  turpentine    .     .     .     .316 

Alcohol,  sp.  gravity  0.81 3  .173.5  Sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1 .848   600 

Nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1.500  .210         Mercury 655 
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§  188.  Having  seen  that  a  large  quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed, 
or  becomes  latent,  in  the  passage  of  a  liquid  to  the  aeriform  state, 
and  is  again  given  out  by  its  recondensation,  it  becomes  an  interest- 
ing subject  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which  thus  enters 
into  combination.  Dr.  Black  approximatively  determined  this  for 
vrater  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  He  placed  two  cylindrical  flat- 
bottomed  vessels  of  tin-plate  of  similar  dimensions,  containing  equal 
measures  of  water  at  54i%  upon  an  iron-plate,  which  was  kept  heated. 
He  noted  that  in  four  minutes  the  water  began  to  boil,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  the  whole  had  evaporated.  In  four  minutes,  therefore,  the 
water  had  received  an  augmentation  of  temperature  of  162^,  or  40^^ 
in  each  minute,  by  which  it  was  carried  up  to  its  point  of  ebulli- 
tion ;  calculating  that  the  heat  continued  to  enter  the  water  at  the 
same  rate  during  the  whole  time  of  boiling  away,  he  concluded  that 
810^  (or  40^  X  20)  was  carried  off,  and  became  latent  in  the 
steam.  Dr.  Henry  contrived  an  apparatus  by  which  the  experiment 
may  be  made  with  much  greater  precision.  It  consists  of  a  close 
boiler,  with  a  thermometer,  from  which  a  bent  tube  proceeds,  which 
may  be  made  to  dip  into  a  measured  quantity  of  water  in  another 
vessel,  and  in  which  the  steam  may  be  condensed  (46).  Sup- 
posing the  latent  heat  of  steam  to  be  900^,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
water  raised  to  steam  in  the  boiler,  would,  by  recondensation  into 
water,  raise  the  temperature  of  an  equal  quantity  in  the  condenser 


(46)  a  is  the  copper  boiler  in  which  the  measure  of  water  is  placed, 
d\8  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  same,  c  is  a  stop-cock,  b  is  another 
stop-cock  opening  a  communication  with  the  bent  tube,  ej\  plunged 
beneath  the  surfieu^e  of  the  measured  water  in  another  vessel,  the  tempe- 
rature of  which  is  to  be  raised  by  the  condensation  of  the  steam. 


'■'''■*'«''*'^-''    •'•*•''*    litchci 
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900°,  if  it  were  possible,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  this,  ten  quarter- 
pints,  90°,  which  result  is  easily  obtained.  One  gallon  of  water, 
converted  into  steam  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  by  condensation  raise  five  gallons  and  a  half  of  ice-cold  water 
to  the  boiling-point.  The  best  and  most  careful  experiments  agree 
in  fixing  the  lat^t  heat  of  steam  between  900°  and  1000°. 

§  189.  The  latent  heat  of  different  vapours  differs,  as  we 
have  found  the  heat  of  fluidity  to  differ,  in  varioua  liquids.  The 
following  is  a  Table  of  the  latent  heat  of  steam  and  some  other 
vapours,  by  Dr.  Ure  :— 

Table  XXI.    Latent  Heat  of  Vapours. 


Yaponr  of  Water,  at  3ia> 

.    1000° 

„      Alcohol 

.        .      467 

„       Ether 

.      312.9 

„      Oil  of  turpentine 

.      183.8 

„      Nitric  acid 

.      550 

„      Ammonia 

.      865.9 

„      Vinegar      . 

.      903 

§  190.  The  density  of  steam  (/.  ^.,  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume)  increases  directly  as  its  elastic  force,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  the  density  of  air  increases  with  the  pressure  to  which  it 
ifl  exposed;  and  the  same  weight  of  steam  contains,  whatever  its 
density  may  be,  the  same  quantity  of  heat ;  its  latent  heat  being 
increased  in  proportion  as  its  sensible  heat  is  diminished  or  absorbed. 
The  principle  admits  of  explanation  by  the  following  supposition : — 
Let  us  imagine  that  in  a  cylinder  furnished  with  a  piston,  we  have 
a  certain  quantity  of  steam,  and  that  it  is  suddenly  compressed  by 
a  stroke  of  the  piston  into  half  its  bulk,  without  being  reduced  to 
the  liquid  state ;  it  would  acquire  double  elasticity,  and  its  tempe- 
rature would  be  increased.  If  we  either  suppose  the  cylinder  inca- 
pable of  transmitting  heat,  or  take  the  moment  instantly  following 
the  compression,  before  any  heat  has  had  time  to  escape,  it  must  be 
evident  that  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  together,  before  the  com- 
pression, are  precisely  equal  to  the  sensible  and  latent  heat,  after  the 
compression  ;  but  in  the  dense  steam  the  sensible  heat  is  increased, 
and  the  latent  heat  diminished  by  equal  quantities.  Reversing  this 
imaginary  experiment,  if  we  suppose  only  half  the  cylinder  to  con- 
tain steam  at  212^,  and  the  piston  to  be  suddenly  raised  so  as  to 
double  its  volume,  the  density  of  course  will  be  reduced  to  half, 
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and  its  temperature  will  Ml ;  but  its  sensible  and  latent  heat  toge- 
ther will  remain  unchanged. 

The  fact  was  long  ago  experimentally  determined  by  Mr.  Watt; 
but  the  experiments  of  M.M.  Clement  and  Desorm^  present  us  with 
the  following  more  accurate  results : — 

A  certain  weight  of  steam  at  212^, 

condensed  at  32^,  gives  out  .    .      180°  Sensible  heat. 

950    Latent. 


1130 


The  same  weight  at  250<»  ....      218''  Sensible. 

912    Latent. 

1130. 


The  same  weight  at  100**   ....        68*  Sensible. 

1062    Latent. 

1180 


M.  Despretz  ascertained  that  the  same  law  holds  good  with 
other  vapours. 

§  191.  When  water  is  converted  into  steam,  it  undergoes  a 
much  greater  expansion  of  volume  than  any  other  liquid  hitherto 
examined.  It  expands  eight  times  as  much  as  sulphuric  ether,  and 
nearly  three  times  and  a  half  as  much  as  alcohol.  Thus  the  vapours 
of  ether  and  alcohol  are  heavier  than  that  of  water,  although  the 
former,  in  their  liquid  states,  are  lighter  than  the  latter.  The 
increase  of  volume  which  certain  of  the  commoner  liquids  undergo, 
when  converted  into  vapour  of  the  ordinary  elasticity  of  the  air,  is 
set  down  in  the  following  Table :— • 

Table  XXII.     Of  the  Increase  of  Volume /ram  Vaporization 

]  cubic  foot  of  water    =  1689  cubic  feet  of  vapour. 
1  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  =:  493.5  „ 

1  cubic  foot  of  ether     =  212.18  „ 


1  cubic  foot  of  spirits)  _  ,gQ  je 
of  turpentine     J  "^ 


97 


§  192.  It  has  sometimes  been  hastily  concluded,  from  the 
less  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  the  vapours  of  alcohol,  ether,  and 
turpentine,  that  they  might  be  used  advantageously  as  generators  of 
mechanical  force,  instead  of  the  steam  of  water ;  but  in  this  case 
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their  comparatively  small  expansion  has  been  overlooked.  Their  cost 
in  fuel  would  be  proportionate  to  the  latent  heat  of  equal  volumes. 

Latent  Heat. 
A  cubic  foot  of  water  yields  1700  cubic  fl;.     .         .      =  lOOO'' 

A  cubic  foot  of  alcohol  yields  493  cubic  f^.    =  457'' 

And  493  cubic  ft.  :  457  : :  1700      :  .         .         .     1575*> 

A  cubic  foot  of  ether  yields  212  cubic  ft.  =  312<' 

And  212     :     312       ::       1700      :  .         .         .     2500<> 

A  cubic  foot  of  spirits  of  turpentine  jrields 

192  cubic  fit =  183° 

And  192  :  183  : :  1700      :  .         .         .     1620^ 

So  that  if  alcohol,  ether,  and  spirits  of  turpentine  could  be  procured 
for  nothing,  it  still  would  be  much  cheaper  to  employ  water  for  the 
generation  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  mechanical  power. 

§  193.  A  remarkable  fact  has  been  observed  respecting  steam 
of  great  elasticity,  viz.,  that  when  suffered  to  escape  suddenly  from 
a  cock  or  small  aperture  in  the  boiler,  the  hand  may  be  held  close 
to  the  orifice  from  which  it  is  rushing  violently,  without  being 
scalded  by  it,  though  common  experience  has  taught  most  persons 
that  steam  of  ordinary  density  scalds  severely  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. A  part  of  this  diminution  of  temperature  may  be 
owing  to  the  sudden  expansion  which  the  steam  undergoes  when 
released  from  confinement,  and  which  probably  absorbs  a  por- 
tion of  the  heat  evolved  during  its  return  to  the  liquid  state  ;  but 
its  chief  cause  is  its  sudden  and  forcible  mixture  with  cold  air  at 
its  first  rush.  A  large  quantity  of  air  is  thus  violently  drawn  along 
with  it  in  its  course.  Dr.  Young  long  ago  proved  that  a  stream  of 
air,  or  vapour,  or  smoke,  issuing  gradually  into  the  atmosphere, 
penetrates  further  in  an  unbroken  column  than  a  stream  issuing 
with  violence ;  in  the  latter  ease  the  elastic  fluids  become  imme- 
diately mixed,  from  the  violent  action  and  reaction  which  takes 
place. 

The  working  of  the  steam-engine  depends  upon  the  elastic  force 
of  steam,  communicated  by  heat,  and  the  instantaneous  annihilation 
of  that  force  by  cold.  The  first  principles  of  this  machine  are 
prettily  illustrated  by  the  simple  apparatus  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  which 
we  have  already  described  (§  66). 

§  194.  Vapour,  however,  is  not  only  formed  from  liquids  at 
their  boiling  points  under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  at  lower 
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temperatures  when  that  pressure  is  lessened  or  removed,  but  is 
constantly  rising  from  their  surfaces  in  the  progress  of  spontaneous 
evaporation.  Common  experience  has  taught  every  one  that  water 
evaporates  into  the  atmosphere  at  all  temperatures,  however  low, 
and  the  same  process  takes  place  with  other  liquids.  Dr.  Faraday 
has,  indeed,  shown  that  vapour  rises  from  mercury  at  common 
temperatures,  at  least  from  60°  upwards,  although  its  elasticity  is  so 
very  low,  as  not  sensibly  to  depress  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  in  the  barometer.  He  placed  some  quicksilver  in  the  bottom 
of  a  glass  phial,  to  the  stopper  of  which  he  attached  a  piece  of  gold- 
leaf,  which  speedily  became  white,  from  the  amalgamation  of  the 
gold  with  the  vapour  which  rose.  If  five  barometers  be  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  little  water  be  thrown  up  into  the  air-free 
space  of  the  first,  a  little  alcohol  into  the  second,  ether  into  the  third, 
and  sulphuret  of  carbon  into  the  fourth,  each  column  will  be  depressed 
by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  each  liquid  at  the  existing 
temperature  of  the  air ;  and  the  amount  of  the  depression  may  be 
determined  by  comparison  with  th)9  column  of  the  fifth  barometer, 
into  the  vacuum  of  which  no  liquid  has  been  introduced.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  vapours  increases  with  the  temperature,  provided  the 
whole  space  in  which  they  are  diffused  be  heated  to  an  equal  degree ; 
but  by  heating  the  liquids,  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  or  otherwise, 
they  may  be  made  to  boil,  without  increasing  the  elasticity  of  the 
vapours,  which  are  condensed  as  soon  as  formed.  The  following 
Table  exhibits  the  force  and  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam 
at  different  temperatures : — 

Table  XXIII.     Of  the  Force  and  Weight  of  Steam  at  different 

Temperatures, 


Tempentures.  j 

Inches  of  Mercury. 

Weight  of  Cubic  Foot. 

GrmiDS. 

32° 

0.216 

2.53 

'         40 

0.280 

3.23 

50 

0.400 

4.53 

60 

0.560 

6.22 

70 

0.770 

8.39 

80 

1.060 

11.33 

90 
212 

1.430 

15.00 

30.000 

257^18 

§  195.  Evaporation  to  the  same  degree  takes  place  under 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  is  entirely  confined  to  the  surface 
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of  the  liquid,  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  surface.  If  the 
surface  of  water  be  covered  with  oil,  its  evaporation  is  altogether 
stopped.  In  some  places  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  as  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  sea-salt  is  obtained  by  allowing  sea- water  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously  in  large  tanks ;  the  process  is  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  boiling  down  the  brine  which  has  thus  been  concentrated. 
In  parts  of  Germany  the  same  process  is  carried  on  with  saline 
springs ;  but  the  evaporating  surface  is  largely  increased  by  pump- 
ing up  the  water  to  a  great  height,  and  then  suffering  it  to  percolate 
through  immense  stacks  of  brush-wood  faggots.  Evaporation  does 
not  proceed  so  rapidly  when  the  air  is  still  as  when  it  is  agitated 
by  a  brisk  wind ;  and  the  more  rapid  the  current  of  air  the  more 
rapidly,  cceteris  paribus,  does  the  water  disappear.  When  the  air  is 
calm,  the  vapour  as  it  forms  rises  perpendicularly,  but  rests  upon 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  it  is  the  pressure  of  its  own  vapour 
upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  and  not  the  pressure  of  the  gaseous 
atmosphere,  which  puts  a  stop  to  the  process. 

• 

§  196.  The  rate  of  evaporation  increases  also  with  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  given  off,  increases  in  a 
geometrical  progression  with  equal  increments  of  sensible  heat.  The 
following  is  a  Table  of  the  force  of  vapour  at  different  temperatures, 
and  the  rate  of  evaporation  per  minute  from  a  circular  surface  six 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Dalton : — 


Table  XXIV. 


0/  the  Force  of  Vapour  and  Hate  of  Ecaporation 
per  Minute. 


Tomp.  Fahr. 

Force. 

Calm. 

Breeze. 

High  Wind. 

Ins.  of  Merc. 

Ors. 

GrB. 

Grs. 

212* 

30.000 

120.00 

154.00 

189.00 

85 

1.235 

4.92 

6.49 

8.04 

75 

0.906 

3.65 

4.68 

5.72 

65 

0.657 

2.62 

3.37 

4.12 

55 

0.476 

1.90 

2.43 

2.98 

45 

0.340 

1.36 

1.75 

213 

35 

0.240 

0.95 

1.22 

1.49 

25 

0.170 

0.67 

0.86 

1.05 

These  amounts  of  evaporation  are,  however,  only  maintained 
when  the  incumbent  air  is  perfectly  dry,  when  no  vapour  pre-exists 
in  it.  If  vapour  be  already  present,  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  climate,  the  quantity  capable  of  evaporating  at 
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any  given  temperature  will  be  the  quantity  indicated  in  the  table, 
diminished  by  the  quantity  already  incumbent  upon  the  water. 

§  197.  Various  instruments  have  been  invented  for  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  vapour  existing  in  the  atmosphere;  or  its 
relative  degrees  of  dampness  and  dryness :  they  have  been  denomi- 
nated hygroscopes  and  hygrometers.  Many  of  them,  as  already 
noticed  (§  88),  are  founded  upon  the  property  which  certain  sub- 
stances possess  of  imbibing  vapour  under  the  force  of  heterogeneous 
adhesion,  and  having  their  dimensions  thereby  altered.  Upon  the 
most  celebrated  of  these,  that  of  De  Saussure  (fig.  23),  an  enormous 
amount  of  labour  has  been  bestowed  both  by  its  inventor  and  by 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  to  render  the  observations  made  with  it  compar- 
able like  the  degrees  of  the  thermometer,  and  to  calculate  the  real 
amount  of  moisture  which  the  equal  degrees  indicated.  But  it  is 
liable  to  considerable  uncertainty  in  its  construction,  and  in&llibly 
becomes  deteriorated  by  time ;  its  use  has  been  discontinued  except 
at  the  Paris  Observatory,  and  more  certain  means  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  measuring  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

M.  Le  Roi,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Dalton,  adopted  a  very  simple 
and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  elastic  force  of  vapour  at 
any  time  existing  in  the  air.  It  is  founded  upon  the  well-known 
property  that  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  will  condense  itself 
upon  the  suriace  of  a  colder  body  in  contact  with  it. 

When  a  bottle  of  wine  is  brought  from  a  cool  tellar,  or  a  glass 
on  a  summer'^s  day  is  filled  with  water  fresh  drawn  from  a  deep 
well,  it  becomes  dewed  upon  the  surface.  By  pouring  such  cool 
water  into  another  glass,  then  carefully  drying  the  surface  of  the 
first,  and  returning  it  and  repeating  the  operation  as  often  as  may 
be  necessary,  the  water  becomes  slowly  warmer,  and  Dr.  Dalton 
carefully  marked  with  a  delicate  thermometer  the  temperature  at 
which  the  dew  just  ceased  to  form,  and  this  he  appropriately  deno- 
minated the  dew-point.  It  is  in  fact  the  temperature  of  water 
which  would  yield  vapour  of  the  precise  elasticity  of  that  upon 
which  the  observation  is  made  ;  and  all  the  relations  of  such  vapour 
being  known,  the  observation  is  applicable,  with  certainty,  to  the 
determination  of  every  question  that  can  be  proposed  concerning 
it.  Even  in  winter-time,  or  in  very  dry  situations,  a  sufficient 
reduction  of  temperature  may  bo  produced  in  the  liquid  by  the 
frigorific  effects  of  the  solution  of  salts,  to  produce  the  effect  of  pre- 
cipitation. The  observation  is  rendered  more  precise  by  using 
small  bright  metallic  vessels,  upon  the  cool  surface  of  which  the  dew 
is  most  visible. 
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§  198.  To  facilitate  the  observation  of  the  dew-.point  the  author, 
some  years  ago,  contrived  a  hygrometer  which  has  been  extensively 
used  in  every  part  of  the  globe  with  certainty  and  advantage*. 
It  consists  of  two  small  glass  bulbs,  connected  together  by  a  glass 
tube,  bent  twice  at  right  angles  in  the  manner  of  the  cryophorus 
(fig.  44).  A  very  delicate  thermometer  is  enclosed  in  one  bulb, 
which,  being  filled  with  ether,  is  heated  till  the  vapour  issues  with 
full  force  from  an  aperture  in  the  other,  which  is  then  hermetically 
closed.  If  the  operation  has  been  well  performed,  upon  taking  the 
bulb  which  contains  the  liquid  in  the  hand,  after  it  has  cooled  to 
the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air,  it  will  boil,  t.  e.,  vapour 
will  be  abundantly  generated  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  which  will 
be  simultaneously  condensed  in  the  other  cool  bulb.  The  empty 
bulb  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  fine  muslin,  and  when 
ether  is  dropped  upon  it,  the  volatile  liquid  will  evaporate  and  cool 
the  covered  bulb.  This  exterior  evaporation  will  cause  condensation 
of  the  vapour  of  the  internal  vapour,  and  the  ether  included  in  the 
further  bulb  will  immediately  begin  to  evaporate,  and  cool  its  exterior 
surface.  The  fall  of  the  interior  thermometer  will  mark  the  degree 
of  the  falling  temperature,  which  must  be  noted  as  the  dew-point, 
at  the  moment  that  a  slight  ring  of  dew,  just  coincident  with  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  forms  upon  the  glass.  The  temperature  will 
still  continue  to  fall  some  degrees,  but  a  confirmation  of  the  observa- 
tion may  be  obtained  by  observing  the  thennometer  when  it  again 
begins  to  rise,  and  noting  the  degree  at  which  the  ring  of  dew  again 
disappears.  The  two  observations  seldom  differ  more  than  a  degree 
or  two,  and  the  mean  may  be  depended  upon  as  accurate :  for  the 
errors,  if  any,  must  lie  in  opposite  directions  (47). 

§  199.  By  means  of  the  dew-point  accurately  ascertained, 
many  points  of  the  utmost  interest  to  chemical  and  meteorological 
science  may  be  determined. 

By  mere  inspection  of  tables  properly  constructed,  we  can  at 
once  determine  the  elasticity  and  density  of  the  aqueous  vapour — 
its  weight  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  air — the  degree  of  dryness  either 
upon  the  thermometric  or  the  hygrometric  scale,  and  the  rate  of 
evaporation ;  when  the  air  is  saturated,  the  precipitation  is  instan- 
taneous, i,  e.y  the  dew-point  coincides  with  the  temperature  of  the 


(47)  The  two  thin  glass  bulbs,  a  and  6,  are  connected  together  by 
the   bent  tube,  c.     The  arm,  h  c,  contains  the   small  thermometer,  </, 

*   Daniu4<*8  Meiewrohgkal  Eita^Sy  p.  130. 
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air.  In  this  country,  the  degree  of  dryness  measured  in  thermo- 
metric  degrees  seldom  reaches  30°,  that  is  to  say,  the  dew-point  is 
seldom  30  "^  below  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  in  the  Deccan, 
with  a  temperature  of  90°,  the  dew-point  has  been  seen  as  low  as 
29%  making  the  degree  of  dryness  61**. 

The  more  accurate  mode,  however,  of  expressing  the  moisture 
of  the  air  from  an  observation  of  the  temperature  and  dew-point,  is 
by  the  quotient  of  the  division  of  the  elasticity  of  vapours  at  the 
real  atmospheric  temperature,  by  the  elasticity  at  the  temperature 
of  the  dew-point :  for,  calling  the  term  of  saturation  1000,  as  the 
elasticity  of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  to  the  elasticity 
of  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point,  so  is  the  term  of 
saturation  to  the  observed  degree  of  moisture.  Thus,  with  regard 
to  the  observation  in  the  Deccan, 

1.430    :    0.194    ::    1000    :    135. 

The  fourth  term  is  the  degree  of  moisture  on  the  hygrometric  scale. 

§  200.  There  is  another  method  of  estimating  the  opposite 
states  of  dryness  and  moisture,  and  that  is  by  measuring  the  degree 
of  cold  produced  by  evaporation.  Water  does  not  evaporate  at  all 
when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  t.  ^.,  when  the  incumbent 
steam  is  of  the  full  force  of  that  which  is  due  to  the  temperature ; 
and  the  freedom  with  which  the  process  proceeds  at  other  times  is 
in  proportion  to  the  drjness  of  the  air,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  differ- 


\fi'hose  eloDgated  bulb  descends  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ether  in  the 
bulb,  6. 

The  bulb,  a,  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  muslin.  The  stand, 
g  A,  is  of  brass,  and  the  transverse 
socket,  t,  is  made  to  hold  the  glass 
tube  in  the  manner  of  a  spriog.  A 
small  thermometer,  kj  is  inserted 
into  the  pillar  of  the  stand  for  the 
purpose  of  compariog  the  temperature 
of  the  air  with  that  of  the  dew-point. 
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once  of  the  force  of  the  existing  vapour  and  that  which  might 
exist  at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  Dr.  Huttou  was  the  first  to 
propose  the  obserratioo  of  the  depreuion  of  temperature  caused  bjr 
wetting  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  as  a  measure  of  the  rate  of 
evaporation,  and  consequently  of  dryness.  Sir  John  Leslie  after- 
wards adapted  a  differential  thermometer  to  the  purpose :  his  hygro- 
meter consisted  of  a  delicate  air-thermometer,  one  of  the  bulbs  of 
which  was  covered  with  muslin  and  was  kept  continually  wet  by  the 
dropping  of  water  from  a  vessel  by  its  side.  A  scale  was  adapted 
to  it,  to  divide  the  space  which  the  liquid  was  depressed  by  extreme 
dryness,  into  1000  equal  parts. 

These  degrees  are  arbitrary,  and  the  depression  is  more  simply 
expressed  in  degrees  and  fVaetioQB  of  a  degree  of  the  thermometrio 
scale,  and  there  are  many  adaptations  of  the  thermometer  for  facili- 
tating the  observation.  The  method  is  decidedly  superior  to  the 
hygroscopes  already  referred  to,  as  correct  data  may  probably  be 
derived  from  it  for  calculating  the  dew- 
point  and  the  degrees  of  saturation;  but  it 
requires  corrections  from  calculation,  for 
variations  of  temperature,  pressure,  Efc, 
upon  which  philosophers  and  mathema- 
ticians  are  not  yet  agreed  (48). 


(48)  The  most  convenient  apparatus  for 
making  tliia  obaerrntion,  is  tlie  contrivance  of 
Dr.  Mason.  Upon  the  stand  m  is  fixed  an  up- 
rigtt  rod  of  brass,  J",  supporting  the  scale  J  J, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  space  is  left  to  re- 
ceive i>  glnss  tube,  a,  formed  on  the  principle 
of  the  bird-fountain,  having  on  each  side  of 
it  .t  thermometer,  b  b.  The  bulbs  of  these 
thermometers  are  covered  with  white  silk,  but 
round  the  stem  of  one,  a  thread  of  floss-ailk,  e, 
is  attached,  which  terminates  in  the  cup  of 
(he  fountain,  c.  This  bulh  being  thus  in  con- 
nexion with  a  reservoir  of  water,  is  kept  wet 
by  capillary  attraction ;  and  as  evaporation  is 
constantly  taking  place,  ita  temperature  is 
Tcduced  below  that  of  the  other  bulb. 
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§  201.  This  property  with  which  water  has  been  endued,  of 
spontaneous  evaporation  at  all  temperatures,  even  below  its  freezing 
point,  is  one  of  the'inost  important  in  the  whole  economy  of  nature: 
for  upon  it  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  existence  of  all  living 
creatures  upon  the  earth  depends.  The  vapour  thus  rising  con* 
tinually,  not  merely  from  the  surface  of  the  sea,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
but  also  from  the  land  in  different  states  of  moisture,  is  again  con- 
densed in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  falls  in  the  state 
of  hail,  rain,  or  snow.  Restored  to  the  liquid  state,  it  penetrates 
into  the  strata  of  the  earth,  and  makes  its  way  out  again  in  springs : 
these  collecting  together  constitute  rivers,  which,  under  the  force  of 
gravitation,  descend  to  the  sea,  and  complete  the  grand  process  of 
distillation  and  circulation. 

The  ultimate  processes  of  evaporation  and  condensation  tend 
also  to  that  distribution  of  heat  over  the  globe  which  we  have 
already  noticed  as  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  organic 
creation.  Heat  is  thus  carried  in  its  latent  state  to  the  upper 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  there  given  out  in  its  free  state  by 
the  condensation  of  the  steam;  and  upon  this  silent  and  never 
interrupted  process  mainly  depend  the  fluctuations  of  the  aerial 
ocean,  which  tend  so  greatly  to  its  salubrity,  and  which  produce  the 
observed  variations  of  the  barometer. 

§  202.  The  cause  of  these  perpetual  oscillations  has  long 
been  a  subject  of  investigation  with  philosophers,  and  many  erro- 
neous explanations  have  been  given  of  the  phenomena.  The 
problem,  in  all  its  generality,  is  difHcult  and  complicated,  and  may 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  department  of  che- 
mistry. Without,  however,  going  into  the  details  which  belong  to 
meteorological  science,  it  is  desirable  that  an  accurate  notion  should 
be  formed  of  the  true  cause  of  the  barometric  changes,  to  which 
such  constant  reference  must  be  made  in  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant chemical  operations.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (§  167.) 
that,  owing  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  upon  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  and  the  gradual  decrease  of  temperature  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles,  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  atmosphere  must  perpetually 
circulate  between  the  colder  and  the  hotter  points;  flo\ving  from 
the  former  to  the  latter  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  returning 
from  the  latter  to  the  former  in  upper  opposite  currents.  Now  it  is 
clear  that,  if  such  be  the  fact,  the  barometer  weighs  the  pressure  of 
these  two  combined  currents  at  any  given  point ;  and  so  long  as  they 
balance  one  another^  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  an  equal  quantity  of 
air  is  brought  by  one  stream  to  the  base  of  the  perpendicular  column. 
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to  that  which  is  carried  off  by  the  opposite  from  its  suniinit,  so  long 
will  their  combined  pressure  be  michanged.     But  should  any  cause, 
partially  acting,  check  the  course  of  one,  without  at  the  same  time 
impeding  that  of  the  other,  the  balance  will  be  destroyed,  and  the 
barometer,  by  its  rise  or  fall,  will  mark  the  amount  of  the  disturb- 
ance.    Owing  to  various  causes,  but  chiefly  to  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  water  and  land,  the  course  of  the  winds  is  by  no  means  so 
regular  as  assumed  above,  but  this  grand  system  of  compensating 
currents  certainly  results,  although   masked  by  circumstances   in 
particular  regions;     most  of  these,  however,  give  rise  to  minor 
systems  of  compensating  currents,  to  which,  as  concerns  the  baro- 
meter, the  same  remarks  will  apply.     Any  one,  indeed,  may  con- 
vince himself  that  such   systems  prevail  in  the  atmosphere,  by 
watching  the  progress  of  the  clouds ;  and  in  this  way  he  will  often 
be  able  to  detect  more  than  two  such  currents  existing  together. 
Now,  while  he  is  observing  their  courses,  let  him  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  barometer  is  perfectly  stationary,  and  then  let  him 
imagine  one  of  the  streams  of  air  before  him  suddenly  checked; 
the  others  will  continue  to  flow  on  for  a  time  in  their  primary  direc- 
tion from  their  inertia,  and  in  obedience  to  their  original  impulse, 
and  the  barometer,  he  will  conceive,  must  fall,  because  more  air  is 
carried  off  above  it  than  is  compensated  by  the  current  which  origi- 
nally maintained  the  balance;    and  as  a  deficiency  may  be  thus 
produced  in  one  part  of  the  atmosphere,  an  equivalent  accumulation 
must  at  the  same  time  result  in  some  other  part  (49). 


(49)  Let  a  h  c  d^  in  the  annexed  diagmm,  represent  two  currents 
flowing  in  the  opposite  directions,  indicated  by  the  darts :  a  barometer 
placed  in  the  lower  at  ^,  will  support  the  pressure  of  both,  and 
remnin  without  oscillating  so  long  as  the  two  currents  remain  unchanged. 
But  if  a  partial  expansion  affecting  the  upper  current  alone  should  urge 
it  forward  on  its  course  on  one  side,  and  check  it  on  the  other,  an 
accumulation  of  the  nature  of  a  wave  would  take  place  at  6,  and  a  cor- 
responding deficiency  at  a,  as  indicated  by  the  curve  a  6,  and  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  rise  of  the  barometer  at  g,  and  a  corresponding  fall  at  /. 
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A  cause,  quite  competent  to  produce  these  partial  effects,  exists 
in  the  atmosphere  of  steam  mingled  with  the  atmosphere  of  perma- 
nent gases,  and  which  is  constantly  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  varTing  in  force  with  the  temperature  of   the  waters  from 
which  it  emanates.     This  vapour  rises  unchanged  and  transparent 
till,  in  the  gradually  decreasing  temperature  of  the  air,  it  arrives  in 
the  upper  regions  at  a  degree  of  cold  by  which  it  is  condensed,  and 
becoming  visible,  assumes  the  form  of  clouds.     In  the  act  of  con- 
densation, however,  an  immense  quantity  of  heat  is  set  free,  which 
was  previously  combined  with  the  steam  in  the  latent  form ;  and 
this  acting  upon  the  surrounding  air,  whose  capacity  for  heat  is 
small,  expands  it,  and  gives  an  additional  but  unequal  impulse  to 
the  current  in  which  the  process  takes  place.     The  clouds,  again, 
are  themselves  subject  to  a  new  evaporation,  and  the  vapour  is 
carried  to  still  higher  regions,   where  another  precipitation  takes 
place ;  till  at  length  large  masses  of  the  atmosphere  have  the  natural 
progression  of  their  temperature  changed,  and  their  currents  altered, 
or  perhaps  reversed.    The  increased  temperature  of  the  air  is  accom- 
panied by  a  great  increase  in  the  force  and  quantity  of  the  steam, 
the  final  precipitation  of  which  takes  place  in  the  form  of  rain,  and 
the  atmosphere  returns  to  its  mean  state  through  the  influence  of 
winds  which  restore  the  original  balance.     The  order  of  the  pheno- 
mena corresponds  with  the  facts  that  the  barometer  is  most  steady 
when  the  weather  is  clear,  and  fluctuates  most  with  clouds  and  rain ; 
and  also  explains  the  reason  why,  in  the  greater  disturbances  of 
the  aerial  ocean,  local  deficiencies  of  the  elastic  fluid  are  restored 
by  winds  whose   force   is   generally  proportioned  to   the  vacuum 
which  they  supply  *. 

§  203.  The  practical  operations  of  chemistry  often  require  a 
correction  to  be  applied  to  the  volume  of  gases  for  moisture,  as  well 
as  for  variations  of  pressure  and  temperature ;  for  when  standing  over 
water  they  become  mixed  with  aqueous  vapour  in  a  proportion 
dependent  upon  the  temperature,  and  occupying  the  same  space  as 
when  the  gas  is  absent.  The  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  causes  the 
gas  to  expand ;  but  this  expansion  is  not  precisely  similar  to  that 
occasioned  by  heat :  for  while  it  dilates  its  bulk,  it  adds  its  own 
weight  to  the  mixture.  By  reference  to  tables  founded  upon  cal- 
culation upon  the  force  and  density  of  steam  at  different  tempera- 
tures, the  amount  of  the  correction  may  be  easily  ascertained ;  or 
it  may  be  more  instructive  to  calculate  it  from  the  following  data. — 
Suppose  we  found  100  cubic  inches  of  a  gas  saturated  with 

*  Danhll's  MeUvrolcgietU  BnoffM^  p.  MO. 
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Tapoar  properlj  eorreeted  for  the  tempenUnre  of  64>°,  and  30  inches 
preirare  to  weigh  31  gnini,  and  wiihed  to  know  the  equiTmlent 
balk  and  weight  of  the  dry  gaa.  The  obaerved  rolome  is  partly 
due  to  the  expansion  oocaaioned  by  the  Tapoor ;  and  this  portion 
will  be  in  the  Mune  proportion  to  the  whole  as  the  elasitcity  of  the 
▼apoor  is  to  the  total  elasticity:  therefore, 

Culk  In.    Cvkla. 
30.000  :  0^60  :  :  100  :  1^6; 

the  Tolnme  of  the  dry  gas  is,  therefore, 

Cobu  In* 

100—1.86=98.14. 

Now  this  expansion  of  1.86  cubic  inches  may  be  regarded  as  so 

much  vapour  of  the  same  dasticity  as  the  air  diffused  through  the 

whole  space,  and  as  the  specific  gravity  of  such  steam  compared  to 

air  is  0.620  :  1.000; 

Gn.        On. 

then  1  :  0.620  :  :  31  :  19.22  (100  cubic  inches  steam), 

Cob.  In.     Gn.         Csb.  In.     Or. 
and  100  :  19.22  :  :  1.86  :  0.35; 

which  gives  the  weight  of  the  vapour  to  be  deducted  from  the  total 
weight :  making  the  weight  of  98.14  cubic  inches  of  dry  air, 

31.-0.35,  or  30.65. 

f  204.  Aerial  fluids  are  commonly  distinguished  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  vapours  and  gases ;  but  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Faraday 
have  nearly  annihilated  the  distinction,  and  proved  that  the  difler- 
ence  is  one  of  degree  only,  and  not  of  constitution.  In  vapours, 
strictly  so  called,  such  as  the  steam  of  water,  the  latent  heat  is 
retained  in  combination  with  very  little  force ;  for  it  abandons  the 
water  when  the  vapour  is  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature ;  but  in 
gases,  the  heat  of  composition  is  retained  very  forcibly,  and  no  dimi- 
nution of  temperature  that  has  ever  been  produced  can  separate  it 
from  some  of  them.  Dr.  Faraday  has,  however,  succeeded  in 
reducing  to  a  liquid  state  many  of  those  substances  which  till  very 
recently  were  considered  as  permanently  elastic  fluids.  His  method 
is  to  generate  them  under  strong  pressure,  by  confining  the  sub- 
stances from  which  the  gases  are  evolved  in  strong  glass  tubes,  in 
which  their  elasticity  is  allowed  to  increase  till  it  forces  their 
particles  within  the  verge  of  cohesive  attraction,  when  they  assume 
the  form  of  liquids.  This  operation  he  further  assists  by  the 
application  of  cold  mixtures  to  the  exterior  of  one  extremity  of  the 
tube.  When  thus  produced,  they  continue  liquid  while  the  pres- 
siure  is  kept  up,  but  on  removing  the  pressure,   instantly  pass 
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into  the  gaaeous  state.  The  same  condensation  may  also  be  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  force,  and  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic 
acid  have  been  thus  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  Mr.  Brunei, 
with  the  view  of  applying  its  expansive  power  as  a  mechanical 
agent.  The  cold  produced  by  the  sudden  evaporation  of  these 
liquids  is  so  great  as  actually  to  preserve  some  of  the  substances  in 
their  liquid  state  under  the  mere  pressure  of  the  air,  and  carbonic 
acid  has  been  even  frozen  by  the  cold  produced  by  its  own  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  Mr.  Brunei  was  the  first  to  observe  this  fact, 
and  the  loss  of  elastic  force  thus  occasioned  was,  it  is  believed,  the 
cause  of  giving  up  the  attempt  to  construct  a  gas-engine. 

§  205.  More  recently,  some  very  interesting  results  have 
been  obtained  by  M.  Thilorier,  who  has  ascertained  that  the  expan- 
sion of  liquid  carbonic  acid  for  every  degree  of  heat  exceeds  that  of 
the  acid  in  the  gaseous  state  even  by  four  times,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  vapour  from  32''  of  Fahrenheit  to  86%  rises  from  36  to  73 
atmospheres. 

A  jet  of  liquid  carbonic  acid  sinks  the  thermometer  to  130^ 
Fahrenheit  below  0^. 

It  has  little  capacity  for  heat,  and  from  its  want  of  conducting 
power,  its  cooling  effects  alone  do  not  correspond  with  the  depression; 
but  when  mixed  with  vapour  of  ether,  M.  Thilorier  succeeded  in 
forming  a  cold  blow-pipe,  which  fro^e  800  grains  of  mercury  in  a 
few  seconds. 

§  206.  A  gas,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  vapour  of  a 
liquid  whose  elasticity,  at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures,  is  such, 
that  it  is  not  only  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  ordinary  atmo- 
sphere but  to  that  of  many  atmospheres,  and  which  would  there- 
fore boil  under  the  pressure  of  many  atmospheres,  and  cannot  con- 
sequently be  preserved  except  under  artificial  pressure.  The  pressure' 
required  to  condense  the  several  gases  is  recorded  in  the  following 
Table :— 


Table  XXV. 

Liquefaction  of  Gases, 

Pressure  in 
Atmospheres. 

Temperature, 
Fahrenheit. 

Sulphurous  acid 
Chlorine 

2 
4 

45<' 

60 

Cyanogen 
Ammonia 

.      4 

60 
50 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
Carhonic  acid 

17 

36 

50 
32 

Muriatic  acid     . 

.     40 

50 

Nitrous  oxide 

.    .   50 

45 
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Many  gases  have  hitherto  resisted  the  utmost  degree  of  com- 
pression and  cold  to  which  it  has  been  practicable  to  expose  them, 
but  from  the  generality  of  the  law,  its  universality  is  a  legitimate 
deduction ;  and  geologists  are  justified  in  speculating  upon  the 
existence  of  the  atnfiospheric  gases  themselves  in  a  state  of  liquidity, 
in  the  fathomless  depths  of  the  earth,  under  the  enormous  pressures 
to  which  they  must  there  be  necessarily  exposed. 

Some  gases,  however,  though  incoercible,  or  requiring  very  high 
degrees  of  force  to  coerce  them,  by  mechanical  means  and  cold, 
instantly  yield  to  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion,  and  as  they 
become  dissolved  in  water,  give  out  their  latent  heat.  Thus,  if  a 
current  of  muriatic  acid  gas  be  passed  into'^water,  it  will  be  rapidly 
absorbed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  solution  will  rise  considerably. 

§  207.  We  have  seen  that  water  and  other  liquids  gradually 
expand  in  volume  with  increase  of  temperature,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  steam  and  other  vapours  rapidly  increase  in  density,  as 
the  pressure  and  temperature,  to  which  they  are  exposed,  augments ; 
whence  it  is  clear  that,  at  some  particular  assignable  point,  the 
liquid  and  elastic  states  must  coincide,  and  that  there  must  be  a 
limit  beyond  which  a  liquid,  notwithstanding  the  pressure,  ought 
to  be  wholly  volatilized,  or  become  gaseous,  provided  sufficient  space 
be  allowed  for  the  expansion.  M.  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  reasoning 
upon  the  general  facts,  was  led  to  make  some  interesting  experi- 
ments upon  the  subject.  A  strong  glass  tube,  containing  alcohol 
equal  in  bulk  to  about  two-fifths  of  its  capacity,  being  hermetically 
sealed  and  carefully  heated,  the  alcohol  was  observed  to  expand,  till 
after  having  attained  nearly  double  its  original  volume,  it  suddenly 
disappeared ;  being  converted  into  vapour  so  transparent,  that  the 
tube  appeared  to  be  completely  empty.  Allowing  it  to  cool,  the 
alcohol  was  again  suddenly  converted  into  the  full  volume  of  liquid. 
When  the  proportion  of  alcohol  to  the  capacity  of  the  tube  was 
increased,  the  consequence  was  the  bursting  of  the  tube.  Similar 
results  were  obtained  with  naptba  and  ether,  the  latter  requiring 
less  space  than  the  former  for  assuming  the  complete  elastic  state, 
and  the  naptba  less  s])ace  than  alcohol.  I'he  ether  became  gaseous 
at  a  temperature  of  320°,  and  exerted  a  pressure  of  38  atmospheres ; 
alcohol  at  40 1'^°  under  a  pressure  of  129  atmospheres. 

Upon  trying  the  experiment  with  water,  the  glass  tube  broke 
from  its  solvent  power  at  the  high  temperature:    but  when  this 
action  was  prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  to 
the  liquid,  it  became  gaseous  in  a  space  four  times  its  volume  at  the 
temperature  at  which  zinc  melts. 
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$  208.  We  have  hitherto  considered  heat  as  inseparable  to 
matter, — differing,  however,  from  other  forces  in  its  slow  progression 
amongst  its  particles, — ^tending,  indeed,  to  an  equilibrium,  but  still 
capable  of  existing  in  various  degrees  of  intensity  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  mass.  Differing,  again,  in  the  latent  and  apparently 
inactive  state  in  which  it  becomes  stored  up  in  various  forms  and 
kinds  of  matter,  and  from  which,  though  ten^porarily  lost  to  our 
sensation  and  to  our  instruments,  it  may  be  again  set  free  in  full 
measure  and  proportion. 

We  have  now  to  contemplate  this  subtle  agent,  detaching  itself 
from  matter,  and  projecting  itself  through  space,  and  through  various 
kinds  of  matter,  with  a  velocity  almost  inconceivable. 

We  recognise  heat  in  this  wonderful  state  from  the  effects  of  a 
fire,  or  a  heated  body,  at  a  distance.  The  warmth  which  we  feel, 
or  the  expansion  which  we  may  observe  under  such  circumstances, 
cannot  be  communicated  by  any  material  particles ;  for  we  may  so 
Isontrive  the  experiment,  that  the  air,  the  only  form  of  matter  which 
intervenes,  may  flow  towards  its  source  instead  of  from  it. 

It  is  also  by  this  new  property  of  radi(Miion^  that  heat  tends  to 
that  state  of  equilibrium  which,  upon  a  former  occasion,  we  found 
to  be  partially  established  by  the  processes  of  canduoHon  and  cofk- 
lection. 

But  we  recognise  it  in  greatest  perfection  as  projected  from 
the  sun :  in  which  case  it  is  accompanied,  in  all  its  affections,  by 
another  active  influence  of  a  still  more  marvellous  constitution, 
which  we  call  light.  These  two  constant  associates  of  the  sun- 
beam radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  glorious  centre  of  our  system, 
and  spread  themselves  through  space  with  an  intensity  decreasing 
like  that  of  gravity  as  the  squares  of  the  distance. 

Though  associated  together,  however,  these  radiant  forces  are 
not  inseparable :  and  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  the  laws  of 
radiant  heaty  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  illustrate  those  of  light, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  strongest  analogies. 

Light. 

§  209.  The  cause  of  that  impression  upon  our  eyes,  which 
excites  in  us  the  sensation  of  light,  is  like  that  of  heat,  to  be 
traced  to  various  sources.  The  sun  is  the  great  fountain,  not 
only  of  heat,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  but  of  this  twin 
emanation  from  it  to  the  earth,  and  to  all  the  members  of  the  solar 
system. 

It  emanates,  also,  from  terrestrial  matter  in  different  states  of 
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activity.  It  is  thrown  off  when  certain  homogeneous  substances  act 
upon  one  another  by  the  mechanical  force  of  friction ;  thus  when  two 
pieces  of  quartz  or  rock-crystal,  or  two  lumps  of  loaf-sugar,  are 
rubbed  together,  they  emit  flashes  of  light  in  a  dark  place. 

It  is  generated  in  still  greater  abundance  when  heterogeneous 
bodies  act  upon  one  another  under  the  force  of  chemical  affinity ; 
and  all  the  common  means  of  artificial  illumination  by  lamps,  candles, 
and  gas-lights,  are  dependent  upon  this  action. 

All  solid  bodies,  also,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  800°, 
begin  to  shine  in  the  dark ;  and  if  a  current  of  air  at  900*^,  which  is 
in  itself  nonluminous,  be  made  to  strike  upon  pieces  of  metal,  earth, 
&c.,  it  will  speedily  conununioate  to  them  the  power  of  radiating 
light. 

The  passage  of  electricity  excites  it  with  a  degree  of  intensity, 
only  surpassed  by  that  of  the  solar  ray:  and  the  processes  of  life 
are  capable  of  evolying  it  as  we  see  in  the  glow-worm  and  the 
fire-fly.  • 

210.  Bodies  in  such  state  of  action  are  called  self-luminous ; 
but  by  &r  the  greatest  number  possess  no  such  property  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  All  bodies,  however,  though  not  luminous  in  them* 
selves,  nor  capable  of  exciting  any  sensation  in  our  eyes,  become  so 
on  being  placed  in  the  presence  of  a  self-luminous  body.  When 
a  lamp,  for  instance,  is  brought  into  a  dark  room,  not  only  the 
lamp  b  visible^  but  all  the  other  objects  in  the  room.  A  sunbeam, 
again,  admitted  into  a  darkened  chamber,  will  only  illuminate 
objects  directly  in  its  course ;  but  if  any  of  these  be  white,  as 
a  sheet  of  paper,  the  whole  apartment  will  become  illunodnated  by 
this  secondary  action  or  radiation.  We  have  this  fact  illustrated 
on  the  most  splendid  scale  of  nature,  in  the  heavenly  bodies. — The 
sun  we  have  just  recognised  as  the  great  self-luminous  source  of  the 
system :  the  moon  and  planets  possess  no  such  inherent  energy ; 
but  those  parts  of  them  on  which  the  sun  shines  bec<une  for  the 
time  luminous,  and  perform  all  the  ofiices  of  self-luminous  bodies. 
Thus  we  perceive  that  the  communication  which  we  call  light 
subsists  not  only  between  luminous  bodies  and  our  eyes,  but  between 
luminous  and  nonluminous  bodies,  or  between  luminous  bodies  and 
each  other. 

§  211.  The  investigation  of  the  properties  of  light  constitutes 
the  peculiar  province  of  optics;  one  of  the  most  splendid  and 
perfect  departments  of  experimental  science  which  the  human 
mind  has  explored ;    it  lies,  however,  almost   wholly  out  of  our 
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present  path ;  but,  in  its  relation  to  different  forms  and  kinds  of 
matter,  light  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  chemises  con- 
templation, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which  govern  its  action. 

The  i^Maiomena  lend  themselves  so  completely  to  mathematical 
investigation, — ^they  have  afiimled  such  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  the  most  splendid  talents,  from  the  times  of  Newton  and  Euler  to 
our  own  times  of  Herschely  Airy,  and  Brewster, — ^that  it  seems  almost 
sacrilege  to  approach  them  by  any  other  path.  But  still  the  basis 
of  this  science,  as  of  all  other  branches  of  natural  knowledge,  must 
be  experiment ;  and  thoeo  who  are  but  moderately  conversant  with 
the  powerful  resources  of  abstract  science  have  it  in  their  power 
to  draw  information  from  this  source,  and  methodise  it  in  such 
a  way  as  may  serve  to  embody  definite,  though  it  may  be  rude, 
ideas,  with  regard  to  this  most  beautiful  of  all  natural  agencies,— 
ideas  which  may  be  highly  useful,  though  they  may  differ  from  the 
polished  conceptions  of  such  men  as  those  to  whom  we  have  just 
referred,  much  in  the  same  degree  as  light  itself  differs  from  the 
grosser  UmoB  of  ponderable  matter. 

{  212.  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  present  design  to  enter 
upon  the  physiological  relations  of  the  subject,  or  to  describe  the 
wonderful  construction  of  the  organ  of  sight ;  we  will  only  remark, 
that  the  radiant  force  produces  the  sensation  of  light  by  striking 
against  the  expanded  nerve  of  vision,  the  retina  of  the  eye,  and  that 
the  effect  produced  is  not  merely  transient,  but  persistent  during 
a  measurable  interval  of  time.  The  eye  has  therefore  the  power 
of  retaining  visual  impressions  for  a  sensible  period  of  time ;  and  in 
this  way  recurring  actions,  made  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  are 
perceptibly  connected,  and  made  to  appear  as  a  continued  impression. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  act  of  winking  with  the  eyelids  forms  no  impe- 
diment to  correct  vision. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  impression  which 
the  mind  thus  receives  lasts  for  about  the  eighth  part  of  a  second ; 
so  that  any  point  of  light  revolving  with  a  velocity  sufficient  to 
complete  the  circle  within  that  time,  will  not  be  seen  as  a  fiery 
point,  but  as  a  fiery  circle ;  the  impression  made  by  it  in  every  part 
of  its  revolution,  will  remain  until  it  comes  round  again  to  the  spot 
from  which  it  set  out.  Thus,  if  a  narrow  slit  be  cut  in  a  circle 
of  pasteboard,  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  and  it  be  held 
before  the  eye,  and  made  to  spin  rapidly  upon  its  axis,  objects  will 
be  seen  through  it  as  if  it  were  wholly  transparent,  and  only  covered 
with  a  thin  gauze.     Many  familiar  appearances  are  explicable  upon 
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the  same  principle,  and,  amongst  others,  the  magical  effects  of  fire- 
works, in  which  revolving  jets  of  flame  produce  the  impression  of 
continuous  wheels  of  fire.  Several  beautiful  illustrations  of  it  have 
also  lately  been  contrived  in  the  form  of  toys,  which  are  well  calcu- 
lated to  excite  wonder,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  somewhat  more 
rational  curiosity  with  regard  to  their  construction. 

§  213.  There  are  two  hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
light,  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  opinions  of  philosophers. 

The  hypothesis  of  emission  supposes  that  light  consists  of  a 
highly  attenuated  fluid,  the  particles  of  which  are  not  affected  by 
gravity,  but  are  endued  with  a  prodigious  self-repulsive  force,  and 
are  actually  projected  from  luminous  substance  in  right  lines,  with 
inconceivable  velocity.  We  seem  to  form  some  notion  of  matter  in 
such  a  state  when  we  contemplate  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
rectilinear  course  of  the  light  is  shown  by  particles  of  floating  dust, 
or  minute  drops  of  water,  which  are  illuminated  in  its  course,  and 
mark  the  unvarying  direction  of  its  progression. 

In  the  hypothesis  of  undulation^  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  uni- 
verse, including  the  interstitial  spaces  of  all  matter,  is  conceived 
to  be  filled  with  a  highly  elastic,  rare  medium,  which  possesses 
the  property  of  inertia,  but  not  gravitation,  to  which  the  name  of 
ether  has  been  given.  This  medium  is  not  light,  but  light  is 
produced  in  it  by  the  excitation  on  the  part  of  luminous  bodies 
of  an  undulatory  motion,  analogous  to  the  waves  of  water,  or  those 
vibrations  of  the  air  which  produce  the  impression  of  sound  upon 
the  ear. 

§   214.    And    here    it    is    quite  necessary  to  correct  any 
erroneous  judgment   which  may  have  been  formed  from  careless 
observation   of   the  manner  in  which  force   propagates  itself  in 
bodies    which  are  capable  of  this   kind  of  oscillation.     A  wave 
does  not  consist,  as  is  often  hastily  supposed,  of  any  advance  or 
progression  of  the  particles  of  which  it  is  composed  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  appear  to  run ;  the  particles,  it  is  true,  move,  but  in 
a  direction  transverse  to  their  apparent  motion.     In  contemplating 
the  phenomena  in  a  still  sheet  of  water,  the  force  of  a  falling  pebble, 
or  the  slightest  brush  of  a  summer'^s  insect,  will  be  sufficient  to 
excite  a  system  of  waves  spreading  from  the  impinging  body  as  from 
a  centre.      Certain  particles  are  at   first  forced  down,   and  the 
surrounding  particles  are  consequently  heaped  up  above  their  level ; 
this  circular  ridge  subsides,  but  not  only  fills  up  the  original  deprea 
sion,  but,  from  its  momentum,  forces  up  another  ridge  exterior 
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to  it,  and  this,  in  Bubsiding,  another,  and  so  on;  and  thus  the 
force  is  propagated,  and  advances  from  the  centre  with  a  decreasing 
energy. 

Vibrations  are  propagated  through  elastic  bodies  upon  exactly 
the  same  principle,  only  that  it  is  the  force  of  elasticity  which, 
by  its  alternate  action  and  reaction,  produces  the  oscillating  wave, 
instead  of  the  momentum  of  the  liquid  particles. 

The  analogy  between  the  supposed  undulations  of  the  ether,  which 
produce  light,  and  those  of  the  grosser  particles  of  our  ponderable 
atmosphere,  which  produce  sound,  is  so  striking,  that  the  undulatory 
theory  has  received  some  of  its  happiest  illustrations  from  experi- 
ments conducted  by  means  of  the  measurable  vibrations  of  musical 
notes. 

The  direct  propagation  of  light  finds  its  parallel  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound  along  a  solid  elastic  medium.  Professor  Wheatstone 
has  shown,  in  a  most  beautiful  series  of  experiments,  that  when 
a  tuning-fork  (fig.  12)  is  placed  at  one  extremity  of  a  long  con- 
ducting-rod  of  metal,  glass,  or  wood,  while  the  other  communicates 
with  a  sounding-board,  the  sound  is  heard  as  instantaneously  as 
when  it  is  in  inunediate  contact  with  the  board ;  it  inmiediately 
ceases  when  the  rod  is  removed  from  the  sounding-board,  or  the  fork 
from  the  rod.  The  vibrations  are  inaudible  in  their  transmission, 
and  only  become  sensible  at  the  point  where  they  are  multiplied  by 
meeting  with  a  sonorous  body  placed  to  receive  them.  All  the 
varieties  of  tune,  quality,  and  audibility,  and  all  the  combinations 
of  harmony,  from  different  musical  instruments,  may  be  thus  trans- 
mitted unimpaired,  and  again  rendered  audible  by  communication 
with  an  appropriate  receiver.  We  must,  however,  do  no  more  than 
indicate  the  existence  of  an  analogy,  the  full  development  of  which, 
though  eminently  interesting,  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  present 
purpose. 

§  215.  A  ray  of  light  then  consists,  according  to  the  first 
hypothesis,  of  a  line  of  particles  projected  from  the  luminous  body, 
and  impinging  upon  the  eye ;  according  to  the  second,  of  a  series  of 
undulations  excited  by  the  luminous  body  which  reach  the  eye,  and 
produce  the  sensation  of  light  by  corresponding  vibrations  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

An  assemblage  of  a  number  of  such  rays,  proceeding  together  in 
the  same  direction,  is  called  s^  pencil  of  rays. 

Having  premised  thus  much  upon  the  hypothetical  views  of  the 
nature  of  light,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  phenomena,  and  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  with  as  little  regard  to  hypothesis 
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as  possible ;  and  we  shall  speak  of  a  ray  of  light  as  of  a  radiant 
force,  without  reference  to  its  nature,  and  the  mode  of  its  pro- 
pagation. 

§  216.  Light  requires  time  for  its  propagation ;  but  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  travels  is  so  great  as  to  be  absolutely  insen- 
sible in  such  distances  as  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is 
only  when  we  direct  our  observations  to  the  celestial  bodies,  whose 
distances  from  us  are  commensurate  with  its  velocity,  that  we  can 
appreciate  the  fact.  Astronomy  has  proved,  by  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable calculations,  that  its  progress  is  at  the  rate  of  195,000  miles 
in  a  second  of  time — ^a  veloci^  which  transcends  all  comprehension ; 
and  it  is  only  by  reflection,  and  a  comparison  with  more  familiar 
phenomena,  that  we  can  form  some  conception  of  it. 

"  A  cannon-ball  would  require  seventeen  years  at  least  to  reach 
the  sun,  supposing  its  velocity  to  continue  uniform  from  the  moment 
of  its  discharge;  yet  light  travels  over  the  same  space  in  seven 
minutes  and  a  half.  The  swiftest  bird,  at  its  utmost  speed,  would 
require  nearly  three  weeks  to  make  the  tour  of  the  earth ;  light 
performs  the  same  distance  in  much  less  time  than  is  required  for 
a  single  stroke  of  its  wing  *.^ 

§  217.  The  first  relation  of  light  to  ponderable  matter,  which 
we  shall  notice,  is,  that  most  bodies  possess  the  property  of  inter- 
cepting it  in  its  progress,  whilst  a  few  allow  it  to  traverse  their 
substance.  Hence  the  distinction  of  bodies  into  opaque  and  trans- 
parent or  diaphanous.  The  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  a  lamp,  freely 
reaches  us  in  straight  lines,  through  a  plate  of  glass,  but  is  wholly 
excluded  from  our  eye  by  the  interposition  of  a  plate  of  metal. 

An  opaque  screen  interposed  between  a  luminous  body  and  a 
sheet  of  paper,  or  other  object,  casts  what  is  called  a  shadow  upon 
such  object,  and  the  shadovo  is  similar  in  figure  to  the  section  of  the 
body  which  produces  it;  and  hence  we  learn  that  the  rays  of 
light  are  transmitted  in  straight  lines.  The  luminous  rays  are 
cut  off  by  the  body  of  the  screen,  and  being  prevented  from 
falling  upon  the  object  behind  the  surface,  exactly  coincident 
with  its  boundary,  remain  in  a  state  of  darkness;  but  they  con- 
tinue their  course  beyond  its  edge,  and  illuminate  the  surrounding 

• 

space. 

§  218.  The  law  of  the  decrease  in  proportion  to  the  squares 
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of  the  distances,  maj  be  experimentally  proved  by  means  of  the 
shadow  of  an  object;  for  a  board  of  a  foot  square,  at  a  certain 
distance  from  a  light,  just  shadows  a  board  of  two  feet  square  at 
double  the  distance,  and  the  latter  has  four  times  as  much  surface 
as  the  former ;  t .  ^.,  the  light  which  is  concentrated  upon  the  first 
board  would  be  difiused  over  four  times  the  space,  if  suffered  to  fall 
upon  the  second.    (See  fig.  1.) 

An  accurate  photometer,  or  measure  of  light,  is  still  a  desidera* 
tum  of  science.  A  very  simple  method  of  comparing  two  sources 
of  illumination,  was  suggested  by  Count  Runiford.  They  are  so 
arranged  as  that  each  may  cast  a  shadow  of  some  object,  as  a  stick, 
upon  a  plain  white  surface;  the  eye  can  then  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  the  relative  darkness  of  these  shadows.  The  brighter 
light,  which  casts  the  deepest  shadow,  is  then  to  be  removed,  or  the 
weaker  to  be  approached,  till  the  two  are  equalized,  and  the  distance 
of  the  two  lights  from  the  object  which  intercept  their  rays  being 
measured,  the  relative  intensity  of  the  lights  will  be  as  the  squares 
of  the  distances.  In  this  case  the  shadow  of  one  light  is  illuminated 
solely  by  the  rays  of  the  other,  while  the  surrounding  space  is 
illuminated  by  the  rays  of  both ;  when  the  shadows,  therefore,  are 
equal,  the  lights  are  equal.  The  eye,  however,  is  not  much  more 
to  be  depended  upon  for  an  estimate  of  light  than  the  hand  is 
for  the  weight  of  an  object  presented  to  it,  particularly  when  any 
difference  of  colour  may  tend  to  perplex  the  judgment. 

§  219.  When  a  pencil  of  light  traverses  space,  or  a  perfectly 
homogeneous  medium,  its  course  is  rectilinear,  and  its  velocity 
uniform;  but  when  it  encounters  an  obstacle  or  a  different  medium, 
it  undergoes  certain  modifications,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  must 
endeavour  to  form  some  distinct  notions. 

It  separates  itself  into  several  portions  which  pursue  different 
courses,  and  are  otherwise  differently  modified.  One  of  these  por- 
tions is  regularly  reflected  or  turned  aside,  and  after  reflexion 
pursues  a  course  wholly  exterior  to  the  obstacle  or  new  medium ;  a 
second  portion  penetrates  the  medium,  and  is  more  or  less  refracted 
or  bent  out  of  its  original  direction  ;  a  third  portion  is  absorbed  or 
lost;  and  a  fourth  portion  is  repelled  from  the  surface,  and  radiates 
itself  in  all  directions. 

§  220.  The  primary  law  of  reflection  is,  that  the  incident 
and  reflected  rays,  which  are  always  in  the  same  plane,  form  equal 
angles  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. 
It  is  generally  thus  enunciated, — the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to 
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the  angle  of  incidence  (50).  This  is  the  same  law  which  governs 
the  collision  of  matter  moving  under  the  influence  of  mechanical 
force ;  whether  that  motion  be  of  a  solid,  direct  in  space,  or  of  a 
liquid  propagating  hj  waves. 

If  we  admit  a  small  sunbeam  into  a  darkened  chamber,  and 
receive  it  on  a  plane  polished  surface  of  glass  or  metal,  we  may 
easily  convince  ourselves  of  the  fact  by  the  measurement  of  the 
angles.  Moreover,  to  see  the  image  of  any  object  by  reflection,  it 
is  necessary  to  place  the  eye  in  a  situation  to  receive  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  the  object  at  the  same  angle  at  which  they  originally 
strike  the  observer. 

The  greater  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  more  light  is  reflected 
from  all  substances,  except  the  metals  which  reflect  the  greatest 
quantity  of  light  at  small  angles.  Even  the  rough  surface  of  a 
plaister  of  Paris  cast,  or  a  sheet  of  hot-pressed  writing  paper,  will 
afibrd  a  very  perfect  image  of  an  object  at  a  very  large  angle. 

§  221 .  All  known  substances,  not  excepting  air,  the  most 
diaphanous  of  all,  reflect  some  portion  of  light,  and  it  is  calculated 
that  a  person  plunged  150  feet  in  the  clearest  sea,  would  find  the 
light  of  the  sun  no  more  than  the  light  of  the  moon ;  and  if  we 
look  at  a  luminous  object  through  a  transparent  piece  of  glass,  we 
shall  find  that  the  object  becomes  dim  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
thickness,  so  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  perfect  trans- 
parency. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  no 
body  possesses  the  property  of  perfect  reflection  ;  for  light  penetrates 
in  an  inappreciable  quantity  into  the  surface  of  all  bodies,  and  even 
into  gold  itself,  as  it  is  easy  to  be  assured  of,  by  holding  a  piece  of 
leaf  gold  between  the  eye  and  any  strong  light,  when  it  will  be 
found  to  be  permeable  to  bluish  ravs. 


(50)  Let  m  be  a  reflecting  surface,  and  r  a  ray  of  light  impinging 
upon  it,  in  a  peq)endicular  direction  from  r  to  m,  it  will  then  be  reflected 

in  the  same  direction,  and  return  from  m 
^  to  r.  If  the  ray  of  light  fall  upon  »i,  in  the 

direction  a  w,  it  will  be  reflected  from 
,^  m  to  6 ;  the  angle  of  reflection,  r  m  by 

measured  from  the  perpendicular,  r  m, 
being  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence, 
r  m  a,  measured  from  the  same  perpen- 
■■■  I  ■■         diculur. 
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§  222.  Light  may  be  so  reflected  from  regular  curved  concave 
surfaces,  that  all  the  rays  may  converge  to  one  point  or  focus.  In 
this  c^se,  the  direction  of  each  reflected  ray  is  the  same  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  from  a  plane  surface,  tangent  to  the  curve  at  the 
point  of  incidence  (51). 

§  223.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  admitted  into  a  darkened 
apartment,  it  may  be  almost  wholly  turned  aside  by  reflection  from 
a  metallic  mirror,  in  any  direction  according  to  the  angle  at  which 
the  mirror  is  presented  to  it.  If  it  then  be  made  to  fall  upon 
any  object,  it  will  affect  that  object  as  the  original  ray ;  one  part 
will  be  absorbed  or  extinguished,  another  reflected,  and  a  third 
will  be  irregularly  repelled  or  scattered:  it  will  assume  a  state 
of  secondary  radiation.  It  is  this  portion  which  renders  an 
object  visible  in  all  directions.  This  scattered  light  falling  upon 
other  bodies  is  again  reflected  and  dispersed  from  them,  and  makes 
all  of  them  also  visible,  although  in  a  less  degree  because  of  the 
partial  absorption  which  is  constantly  taking  place,  and  the  whole 
apartment  is  lighted.  No  such  general  lighting  is  produced  by 
regular  reflexion  from  the  mirror,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  body  on  which  the  rays  fall.  If  it  be  upon  a  sheet  of 
white  paper  which  absorbs  but  little,  the  apartment  will  be  well 
lighted,  but  if  upon  black  velvet  which  absorbs  nearly  the  whole, 
the  apartment  will  remain  dark. 

This  property  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  vision  ;  it  is  pos- 
sessed in  various  degrees  by  all  bodies  on  the  earth,  and  very 
remarkably  by  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  By  these  means 
the  light  derived  directly  from  the  sun  is  diffused,  and  that  milder 
radiance  maintained,  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  which 
renders  objects  visible  when  the  sun's  direct  rays  do  not  fall  upon 
them.  But  for  this,  indeed,  all  bodies  shaded  from  the  sun 
would  be  perfectly  dark  or  black,  that  is,  totally  invisible ;  and 
without  an  atmosphere,  the  sun  would  appear  a  blazing  orb  in  a 
black  sky.  On  lofty  mountains,  when  half  the  atmosphere  is  below 
the  level  of  the  observer,  it  is  well  known  that  the  sun's  rays  are 


(51)  Let  I  K  represent  the  polished  concaye 
surface  of  a  segment  of  a  sphere ;  the  pencil  of 
parallel  rays,  c  d,  will  be  reflected  from  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  law,  so  as  to  meet  at  the  focus  f,  where 
they  will  also  cross  one  another,  and  pass  on  in  the 
same  direction  to  d  c. 
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painfbUy  intense,  and  the  sky  ig  of  the  darkest  hue,  almost  approach- 
ing to  bhiek. 

{  224.  When  a  pencil  of  light  falls  on  the  surface  of  any 
transparent  uncrystallized  medium,  as  water,  a  portion  of  it  is 
reflected,  and  another  portion,  which  serves  to  make  the  surface 
visible,  is  scattered  in  all  directions;  the  remainder  penetrates 
the  medium  and  pursues  its  course  within  it.  If  it  enters  it  perpen- 
dicularly, it  passes  through  in  a  straight  line ;  but  if  at  an  angle, 
it  is  bent  from  its  course,  and  is  said  to  be  rs/rtxetsd.  In  the 
reflection  of  light,  the  law,  as  far  as  regards  the  direction  of  the 
reflected  ray,  is  the  same  for  all  reflecting  substances :  in  refraction 
it  is  otherwise,  and  each  difierent  medium  has  its  own  peculiar 
action  on  light ;  some  turning  a  ray  incident  at  a  given  angle, 
more  out  of  its  course  than  others  (52). 

The  degree  of  bending,  or  refraction  of  light  in  traversing  a 
transparent  medium,  is  ascertained  by  comparing  the  obliquity  of 
its  approach  to  the  surface,  with  the  obliquity  of  its  departure  after 
passing,  and  the  ratio  of  these  two  angles  when  light  passes  from 


(52)  If  in  this  diagram,  we  suppose  a  ray  of  light  shot  from 
a  to  c,  to  penetrate  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  g  A,  it  "would  reach 
directly  across  to  b ;  but  if  the  ray  fall  obliquely,  as  from  d  to  c,  then 
instead  of  continuing  its  course  to  t  and  ky  it  "will  at  the  moment  of  its 

entrance  be  bent  downwards  into 
the  path  c  e,  nearer  to  a  line,  c  o, 
called  the  perpendicular  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  entrance ;  and 
then  moving  straightly  while  in  the 
substance  of  the  glass,  it  will, 
when  it  passes  out  again  at  e,  in 
the  opposite  surface,  be  bent  just  as 
much  as  at  first  in  the  contrary 
direction,  or  away  from  a  similar 
perpendicular  at  the  surface  t  «, 
into  the  line  efy  instead  of  the  line 
^  en,     A  ray, therefore,  passing  obli- 

quely through  a  transparent  body 
of  parallel  surfaces,  has  its  course  shifted  a  little  on  one  side  of  the 
original  course,  but  still  proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  or  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  first.  An  eye,  therefore,  looking  at  an  object,  c/,  obliquely 
through  a  piece  of  glass^g  h  p  q^  with  parallel  surfaces,  would  see  it  in 
the  direction  fd\  instead  of  the  direction  /rf,  and  to  the  lefl  of  its 
real  position. 


'^ 

^ 

» 
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a  vaeaam  into  a  given  substance,  is  called  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion (53). 

When  light  passes  obliquely  from  air  into  water,  the  refraction 
or  bending  is  such,  that  the  line  measuring  the  obliquity  before  the 
refraction,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  is  always  longer 
than  the  line  measuring  it  after  refraction,  or  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refraction,  by  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter :  and  the  refractiye 
power  of  water  is  therefore  signified  by  the  index  1^  or  1.S3  : 
as  in  like  manner,  the  greater  refractive  power  of  common  glass 
has  the  index  1^:  that  of  the  diamond,  &)-,  and  so  on.  Whatever 
relation  holds  between  a  ray  and  the  refraction  in  any  one  case, 
the  same  holds  good  in  all  cases.  If,  for  instance,  the  obliquity 
measured  by  its  sine  be  40,  and  the  refraction  be  half,  or  20,  then 
in  the  same  substance,  an  obliquity  of  ten  will  occasion  a  refraction 
of  five,  &c. 

§  225.  Grenerally  speaking,  the  refWu^ive  power  of  substances 
is  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  their  densities:  water,  for 
instance,  acts  more  powerfully  than  air,  and  has  its  power  increased 
by  solution  of  salt.  Olass,  again,  is  superior  to  eillier ;  but  Sir  I. 
Newton  observed,  that  inflammable  substances  had  greater  refrac- 
tive powers  than  others,  and  he  in  consequence  foretold,  what 
chemistry  has  since  so  remarkably  verified,  that  the  diamond  and 
water  would  bo  found  to  contain  inflammable  principles. 

Hydrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  wax,  turpentine,  camphor,  and 
oils,  are  distinguished  by  a  refractive  power,  many  times  greater  in 
respect  to  their  densities  than  most  other  substances.  Chromate  of 
lead,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  not  combustible,  possesses  the 
power  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 


(53)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  index  of  refraction,  a  line 
is  supposed  to  be  drawn  perpendicularly  through  the  surface,  at  the 
point  of  incidence,  as  in  the  last  figure,  a  6,  drawn  through  c,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  the  ray  to  this  line  are  easily  ascertained.  Thus, 
if  we  strike  a  circle  from  the  centre  c,  with  the  radius  c  e,  in  the  plane  of 
the  ray  dccy  the  line  r  #,  drawn  fit>m  its  point  of  intersection  with  the 
ray  before  incidence,  to  the  perpendicular,  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
original  obliquity,  or  angular  distance  of  the  ray,  and  is  called  the  fine 
qf  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  another  line,  o  e,  drawn  from  a  corres- 
ponding point  of  the  perpendicular  to  the  ray  after  passing,  is .  a 
measure  of  the  obliquity  siier  refraction,  and  is  called  the  sine  of  ike 
angle  of  refraction ;  by  comparing  these  two  lines,  the  amount  of 
refttu^on  is  ascertained. 
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In  the  following  Table  is  set  down  the  refractive  powers  of  the 
principal  gases  and  vapours,  compared  with  air : — 

Table  XXVI.    Refractive  Patter  of  Gasee  and  Vapoun. 

Barometer  30. 


Air 

Oxygen 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen 
Ammonia 
Carbonic  acid 
Carbonic  hydrogen 
Muriatic  acid 


1000 
0.861 
1.034 
6.614 
2.168 
1.004 
2.092 
1.196 


Chlorine                 .         .  2.623 

Alcohol  vapour  2.220 

Ether  vapour  5.280 

Sulpt.  of  carbon  vapour  .  5.179 

Cy^ogen                        .  2.832 

Hydro-cyanic  acid           .  1.531 

Carbonic  oxide       .         .  1.157 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  .  2.187 


The  following   Table   registers  the  refractive  power  of  some 
remarkable  liquids  and  solids : — 


Table  XXVII.     Be/raaive  Power  of  Liquids  and  Solids. 


Sulphuret  of  carbon 
Tolu  balsam  . 
Castor  oil 
Almond  oil   . 
Spirits  of  turpentine 
Sulphuric  acid 
Alcohol 
Ether  . 
Water . 


1.678 
1.628 
1.490 
1.483 
1.475 
1.434 
1.372 
1.358 
1.335 


Chromate  of  lead 

Diamond 

Phosphorus  . 

Calcareous  spar 

Quartz 

Resin  . 

Ilock-salt 

Ice 

Tabasheer 


2.974 
2.439 
2.224 
-1.654 
1.548 
1.559 

1.557 
1.308 
l.Ill 


§  226.  Many  familiar  phenomena  might  be  sufficient  to 
convince  an  attentive  observer  of  this  action  of  transparent  sub- 
stances upon  light.  Thus,  when  a  stick  is  immersed  obliquely 
in  water,  it  appears  bent  at  the  point  of  immersion ;  and  if  an 
object,  such  as  a  piece  of  coin,  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  basin, 
and  the  experimenter  place  himself  so,  that  the  side  of  the  vessel 
may  just  conceal  it,  upon  pouring  water  into  it,  it  will  become 
visible. 

§  227.  The  direction  of  the  refracted  ray  depends  upon  the 
relative  position  of  the  surface  of  the  transparent  body,  not  only  at 
its  point  of  entrance,  but  also  at  its  exit ;  and  thus  by  variously 
modifying  the  surfaces  of  refractive  media,  the  rays  of  light  trans- 
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mitted  mty  bd  diverted  almost-  at  pleasure.  By  refractioD  at  coDvex 
surfaces,  for  instance,  they  may  be  mado  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and 
all  their  power  condensed  at  one  particular  point ;  the  refraction 
taking  place  as  if  each  ray  fell  upon  a  plane  surface,  tangent  to  the 
carve  at  the  point  of  incidence  (54). 

By  a  proper  adjustment  of  Burfacos,  the  orifpnal  deviation  of  a 
ray  entering  a  piece  of  glass  may  be  doubled  at  its  emergence,  and 
some  very  carious  eSbcta  produced.  The  phenomena  may  be  best 
observed  by  means  c^  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  or  other  refracting 
substance.  The  light  which  falls  upon  one  of  the  ftoes  is  refracted 
at  the  first  surface,  and  also  at  the  second  surface ;  but  the  second 
refraction  does  not  bring  the  ray  into  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
incident  ray,  as  is  the  case  when  the  surfaces  of  the  glass  are 
parallel ;  but  they  are  permanently  bent  into  another  direction  (56). 

§  228.    The  most  extraordinary   fact  connected   with  the 
refraction  of  light  is,  that  a  pare  ray  of  white  light  from  the  sun. 


(54)  o  H,  in  the  annexed  figure,  represents  a  lens  of  glass,  the  oppo- 
ute  convex  surfaces  of  which  are  si^meata  of  nmilar  spheres.    Tlie  pencil 


of  parallel  rays,  a  b,  in  traversing  its  substance,  are  refracted  at  both  sur- 
faces ;  and,  according  to  the  law,  npon  their  eme^ence  from  the  glass,  are 
so  directed  as  to  meet  at  the  forces  f,  and  crosring  one  another,  pass  on 


(55)  A  ray  of  light,  w,  is  here  repre- 
sented, impinging  obliquely  on  the  npper  sur- 
face of  the  prism ;  it  is  there  refracted  out  of 
its  origiuAl  direction  towards  a  perpendicular 
to  the  surface.  On  emerging  from  the  second 
snr&ce  it  is  further  refracted  into  the  direction, 
g,  away  from  the  perpendicular  to  that  sur&ce 
It  is  also  Kpamted  into  different  portions,  of 
which  er  are  the  extremes. 
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admitted  into  a  darkened  room,  through  such  a  prism,  instead  of 
being  refiracted  altogether,  and  appearing  still  as  a  white  ray,  is 
divided  into  several  rays  of  different  vivid  colours.  It  is  thus 
said  to  be  analyzed  or  decomposed  into  its  elementary  rays.  Seven 
principal  colours  may  be  distinguished,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet;  and  it  is  owing  to  the  unequal 
refrangibility  of  the  rays  which  produce  them  that  their  separation 
is  efiected  (56).  The  relation  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  rrfraetion 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  differs  in  each. 


Tablb  XXVIII.    Of  the  JUfiranfibiUty  €f  tie  Bay$  ef  ik$  Bpec^m. 


1 

Watbi. 

Flimt  Olam. 

Index  of  Refnetioii. 

Index  of  Refraction. 

Red     . 

1.3310 

1.6277 

Orange 

1.3317 

1.6297 

YeUow 

1.3336 

1.6350 

Green  . 

1.3358 

1.6420 

Blue    . 

1.3378 

1.6483 

Indigo. 

1.3413 

1.6603 

Violet . 

1.3442 

1.6711 

(56)  In  the  annexed  diagram  a  x  represents  a  ray  of  light  passing 
into  a  dark  chamber  through  a  dhall  hole  in  the  window-shutter,  ww. 


When  a  prism,  p,  with  one  of  its  angles  downwards,  is  interposed  in  its 
passage,  the  ray,  after  suffering  two  refractions,  is  bent  upwai^s  towards 
s ;  and  when  received  upon  a  white  screen,  placed  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance behind  the  prism,  forms  an  oblong  image,  coloured  with  the  mesl 
vivid  tints  named  in  the  margin.  When  a  similar  prism,  represented  by 
the  dotted  triangle,  q,  is  placed  before  the  first,  in  the  reverse  position, 
the  opposite  actions  of  the  two  correct  each  other,  all  colour  disappears, 
and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  would  result  from  the  interposition  of  a  piece 
of  thick  glass,  whose  opposite  sides  are  parallel. 
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§  229.  Thus  the  red  ray  is  the  least  bent,  and  the  violet  the 
most.  This  unequal  refrangibility  is  not  an  accidental  circumstance, 
but  is  a  property  inherent  in  their  nature,  and  which  each  retains 
after  being  subjected  to  several  refractions ;  and  no  action  of  refrac- 
tion or  reflection  is  capable  of  eflbcting  their  further  decomposition. 
If  they  be  again  collected,  as  they  may  be  either  by  refraction 
through  the  convex  surface  of  a  lens,  or  by  r^ection  from  the  con- 
cave surface  of  a  mirror,  they  will  reproduce  white  light  at  the 
respective  foci. 

The  space  illuminated  and  coloured  by  a  poMsil  of  rays  fit>m 
the  sun  thus  analysed,  is  called  the  solar  speetrum. 

It  is  to  Newton  we  are  indebted  for  these  beautiful  experiments, 
and  for  a  theory  of  colours  founded  upon  them. 

§  230.  The  composition  of  white  li^t  from  the  seven  pris- 
matic colours  may  be  roughly  proved  by  painting  them  upon  the 
hce  of  a  wheel,  and  causing  it  to  rotate  rapidly.  Owing  to  the 
permanence  of  the  impression  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  ({  212)  they 
thus  become  blended  together,  and  a  sort  of  greyish  white  is  the 
result.  The  white  is  imperfect,  because  the  colourB  employed  cannot 
possibly  be  obtained  of  the  proper  tints,  or  laid  on  in  exact  proportions. 

§  231 .  This  analysis  of  white  light,  however,  is  not  whdly 
dependent  upon  the  refractive  power  of  a  transparent  medium,  but 
upon  what  may  be  called  its  dispersiw  power  ;  and  di£brent  bodies 
possess  very  different  powers  of  dispersing  or  separating  the  coloured 
rays  of  light.  If,  for  example,  we  make  a  hollow  {Nrism  of  plates  of 
glass,  and  fill  it  with  oil  of  cassia,  we  shall  find  that  the  spectrum 
which  it  produces  will  be  two  or  three  times  longer  than  that  of  a 
glass  prism.  Different  substances  not  only  exhibit  the  difference  of 
dispersive  power  generally  upon  all  the  rays  of  light,  but  are  found  to 
act  unequally  upon  the  different  rays:  thus;,  if  we  compare  the 
spectra  produced  by  oil  of  cassia  and  sulphuric  acid,  we  shall  find 
that  the  least  refrangible  colours,  red,  orange,  and  yellow,  will 
occupy  less  space  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  while  the  most 
refrangible  colours,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  will  occupy  larger 
spaces,  or  be  more  expanded. 

§  232.  The  dispersive  powers  of  dense  flint-glass,  and  of  the 
lighter  crown-glass,  differ  very  considerably;  and  it  is  possible  so  to 
adjust  two  prisms  of  these  substances  together  that  their  disper- 
sive powers  may  correct  one  another ;  and  yet  that  a  considerable 
deviation  or  refraction  of  the  light  which  penetrates  them  may 
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remain.  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  Dollond  first  effected  the 
important  object  of  correcting  the  colours  which  surround  the  image 
of  objects  in  a  common  telescope.  Every  simple  lens  jacts,  in  some 
measure,  upon  light  as  a  prism,  not  only  causing  the  rays  to  con- 
verge to  a  focus,  but  separating  them  by  its  dispersive  power ;  by 
the  proper  adjustment  of  different  kinds  of  glass,  a  compound  lens 
may  be  constructed  in  which  the  colour  is  greatly  corrected,  and 
the  rays  are  still  made  to  converge  in  the  requisite  degree. 

§  233.  The  solar  spectrum,  however,  in  its  utmost  purity  is 
not,  as  it  appears  to  common  observation  to  be,  an  uninterrupted 
line  of  light,  red  at  one  end  and  violet  at  the  other,  and  shading 
away,  through  every  intermediate  tint  from  one  to  the  other  ;  but 
is  interrupted  by  intervals  absolutely  dark;  and  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  luminous,  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies.  When  viewed  in 
the  most  advantageous  way,  and  with  proper  precautions,  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  striped  riband,  being  crossed  in  the  direction  of 
its  breadth  by  an  infinite  multitude  of  dark,  and  by  some  totally 
black  bands,  distributed  irregularly  throughout  its  whole  extent. 
The  bands  are  constantly  in  the  same  parts  of  the  spectrum,  and 
preserve  the  same  order  and  relations  to  one  another, — the  same 
proportional  breadth  and  degree  of  obscurity,  whenever  and  however 
examined,  provided  solar  light  be  used.  By  solar  light  must  be 
understood  not  only  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  but  the  reflected  and 
scattered  light  from  the  same  source,  as  the  light  of  the  clouds  or 
sky,  of  the  moon  or  planets  (57).  Though  similar  bands  are  observed 
in  the  spectra  from  other  lights,  as  that  of  the  fixed  stars  or  of  arti- 
ficial lights,  yet  they  are  differently  disposed,  and  the  spectrum  of 


(57)  The  principal  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  here  represented. 
R  is  the  red  extremity,  and  v  the  violet ;  c  is  a  broad  black  line  beyond 
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the  middle  of  the  red.  At  n  is  a  strong  double  line  in  the  orange,  the 
two  being  separated  by  a  bright  one ;  e  is  the  middle  one  of  a  number 
in  the  green.  At  p  there  is  a  strong  black  line  in  the  blue,  a  is  in  the 
indigo,  and  h  is  the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  violet.  Between  these, 
others  are  situated  so  thickly  that  the  number  of  the  whole  amounts  to 
about  590. 
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each  has  a  sjBiein  of  bands  peculiar  to  itself.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  which  may  have 
the  property  of  absorbing  particular  portions  of  the  rays  of  light. 
A  similar  specific  action  has  been  found  in  different  gases  and 
vapours,  to  which  we  shall  again  refer  when  examining  the  proper- 
ties of  heterogeneous  kinds  of  matter. 

In  the  spectra  from  artificial  lights,  some  of  the  colours  are 
sometimes  wanting. 

§  234.  The  decomposition  of  light  may  also  be  effected  by 
absorption :  thus,  rays  of  homogeneous  colours  may  be  obtained  by 
transmission  through  glass  stained  with  certain  metallic  oxides : — 

Homogeneous  red     .         .         .     Oxide  of  copper. 
„  blue     •         .         .         „  cobalt. 

But  moreordinarily  the  colours  of  natural  objects  are  compounded 
of  several  rays,  which  are  left  after  the  absorption  of  others. 

§  235.  Thin  plates  or  scales  of  different  substances,  or  sub- 
stances divided  by  fine  regular  lines,  or  consisting  of  minute  fibres, 
have  also  the  property  of  decomposing  light  which  falls  upon  them  ; 
but  the  series  of  phenomena  which  they  present  are  totally  different, 
and  depend  upon  different  principles.  The  simplest  case,  perhaps, 
of  this  curious  property  occurs,  if  we  allow  a  small  beam  of  divergent 
light  to  enter  into  a  dark  room  by  a  hole  not  more  than  l-40th  part 
of  an  inch  diameter,  or  better  still,  through  a  small  convex  lens, 
and  place  a  thin  rod  of  any  kmd  of  matter,  such  as  a  pin,  in  its 
course ;  if  we  then  examine  its  shadow,  we  shall  find  that  on  both 
sides  of  it  there  are  fringes  of  coloured  light,  the  colours  being  as 
follows,  looking  from  the  shadow: — 

.Violet,  indigo,  pale  blue,  green. 
First  fringe         .  .  {  yjiow,  red. 

Second  iringe     .         .         .    Blue,  yellow,  red. 

Third  fringe       ,         .         .    Pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  red. 

§  286.  If  insteadjof  white  light,  any  of  the  homogeneous  rays 
of  the  spectrum  be  observed  in  the  same  way,  the  fringes  will  be  of 
the  same  colour,  and  their  intervals  black. 

If  we  now  examine  the  shadow  itself,  we  shall  find  that  it  also 
is  divided  by  parallel  fringes,  which  vary  in  number  and  in  breadth, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  body  from  the  shadow  that  is 
examined. 
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Now  thoBO  phenomena  must  depend  upon  light  bent  somehow  or 
other  into  and  towards  the  shadow,  and  the  name  of  inflection  has 
been  employed  to  distinguish  them.  The  name  of  diffraction  has 
also  been  applied  to  them. 

If  a  screen  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  inflecting  body,  and  a 
little  behind  it,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  access  of  light  to  that  side,  the 
light  will  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  but  all  the  fringes  in  the  shadow 
will  disappear ;  proving  that  the  fringes  in  the  shadow  are  occasioned 
by  the  interference  of  the  rays  bent  into  the  shadow  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  with  the  rays  bent  into  the  shadow  on  the  other  (68). 


(58)  Let  a  pencil  of  rays  pass  through  a  glass,  o  a,  of  homogeneous 
colour,  and  &11  upon  a  lens,  l,  of  short  focus,  fixed  in  a  diaphragm,  m  n. 
Place  at  a  little  distance  from  the  focus  a  screen,  c  s,  with  a  thin  fine 
edge,  and  zeceiTe  its  shadow  on  a  white  screen,  t  t.     The  line,  p  s  l, 


which  would  be  the  boundary  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  will  not  be  the 
real  separation. of  light  and  shade.  The  shadow  itself,  on  the  upper  side, 
-vvill  not  be  totally  dark,  but  will  be  sensibly  illuminated  by  a  fkint  light, 
gradually  shadowing  off;  and  below  will  be  observed yrtnge^,  or  alterna- 
tions of  light  and  dark.  The  first  is  a  bright  band,  l,  parallel  to  the  edge 
of  the  screen,  then  a  dark  fringe,  b,  parallel  to  the  former.  This  is  called 
the  black  fringe  of  the  first  order ;  then  again  a  second  bright  hand,  and 
then  a  black  one,  which  is  called  the  black  fringe  of  the  second  order ; 
and  so  on  successively  till  black  fringes  may  be  observed,  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  orders.  Tlifl||iight  bands 
become  less  and  less  bxilUant,  till  they  are  confounded!  ll||iy||^l|ght 
which  passes  by  the  edge  of  the  screen.  ^w^ 

All  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  produce  this  effect,  with  ouy  this 
difference,  that  in  passing  from  the  red  to  the  violet  they  become  nar- 
rower and  narrower.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  white  light  does  not  gire 
black  and  white  fringes,  but  fringes  of  different  colours  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  the  prismatic  colours  in  different  proportions. 
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i  S37.  "  The  law  of  this  mterference  may  be  tliufi  explained. 
Let  tu  mppose  two  minute  pencils  of  light,  radiatbg  from  two  points 
oloM  to  one  anotlwr,  to  fall  upon  the  same  spot  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
in  iduob  CMO  they  may  be  said  to  interfere  with  one  another,  (for  if 
the  paper  were  removed,  they  woold  oroHone  another  at  that  point). 
Ttma  if  the  lengths  of  their  paths  (or  the  distances  between  the 
paper  and  the  two  radiant  points,)  are  the  same,  they  will  form  a 
br^t  spot  or  fringe  <4  light,  having  an  intensity  greater  than  that 
which  would  have  been  produced  by  either  portion  alone.  Now  it 
is  found  that  when  there  is  a  certain  diffirence  between  the  lengths 
of  their  paths,  a  bright  fringe  is  produced,  exactly  similar  to  what  is 
produced  when  their  lengths  are  equal.  If  we  represent  this  differ- 
ence by  the  letter  d,  then  simiUr  bright  spots  or  fringes  would  be 


The  difierent  friiq^  have  their  origin  in  the  edge  of  the  screen ;  and 
by  tncing  them  at  different  distances  of  some  yaids  from  this  origin,  it 
is  found  that  they  propagate  thenuelves  in  hyperbolic  curves,  as  repre- 
sented upon  an  exaggerated  scale  in  the  preceding  dii^patn. 

The  conoentaraticHi  of  the  light  by  a  lens  is  not  necesnry  to  the  phe- 


^>^< 


Supponng  the  arrangement  to  he  as  before,  only  that  at  a  little 
dittance  from  du  fbcns  a  hair,  or  fine  wire,  w  w,  be  placed  in  the  course 
of  the  iay^|ji|tgBfltaietita  shadow  would  reach  to  ss,  on  the  screen,  tt. 
,  on  each  side,  st,  s't'  fringes  may  be  observed,  analogous 
'  j(  from  the  edge  of  the  screen.  These  are  called  exterior 
fringet. 

Bat  in  addition  to  these,  interior  fringet  may  be  observed,  occupying 
the  whole  width  of  the  shadow.  As  before,  they  are  larger  in  red  than 
in  violet  light,  Ac.,  and  consequently  with  white  light  present  colours  of 
various  tints. 

m2 
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produced  when  the  difference  in  the  lengths  of  the  paths  are  2d,  3d, 
4id,  5d,  &;c.;  but,  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  is  clearly  proved,  that 
if  the  pencils  of  light  interfere  at  intermediate  points,  or  a,t  id,  H  d, 
2i>d,3i  d,  then,  instead  of  adding  to  one  another'*s  intensity,  the 
two  pencils  of  light  destroy  one  another,  and  produce  a  black  spot 
or  fringe.^  (59.)  The  distances  at  which  these  interferences  take 
place  are  different  for  the  different  coloured  rays  of  the  spectrum ; 
and  hence,  although  with  homogeneous  light,  the  fringes  are  only 
of  the  colour  of  the  inflected  ray  alternating  with  black,  when 
compound  light  is  employed,  they  consist  of  various  mixtures  of 
the  rays  in  a  definite  order. 

§  238.  In  giving  even  the  most  superficial  account  of  these 
interesting  phenomena,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid  alluding  to 
the  two  rival  theories  of  light,  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  that  the 
undulatory  hypothesis  explains  them  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  taking  either  the  analogy  of  liquid  undulations,  or  the 
musical  vibrations  of  two  strings,  we  shall  find  similar  interferences 
occurring.  When  a  system  of  waves  on  water  interfere  with  one 
another  at  certain  intervals,  the  force  of  one  is  added  to  the  force  of 
the  other,  and  the  height  of  the  waves  is  doubled ;  but  when  they 


(59)  If  light  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  dark  chamber  by  two  small 
pinholes,  placed  at  such  a  distance  that  the  cones  of  rays  only  intersect 
one  another  at  a  certain  distance,  and  it  be  received  upon  a  white  screen, 
the  shaded  circles  in  the  annexed  figure  will  define  the  limits  of  the 
illuminated  spaces;  the  common  segment  afcd  will  be  much  more  illu- 
minated in  its  interior  than  any  other  part,  and  the  arcs,  a  d  c  and  a  f  c. 


will  be  of  remarkable  blackness,  although  they  receive  more  light  tiian 
the  rest  of  the  circumferences  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

If  one  of  the  holes  be  closed,  the  points  inADc  or  afc,  become 
more  brilliant,  although  deprived  of  the  additional  light  from  the  second 
hole.  Light  added  to  light  thus  produces  darkness,  and  an  obscure  space 
becomes  lighted  by  the  abstraction  of  light. 
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interfere  at  intermediate  intervals,  the  rise  of  one  corresponds  with 
the  fall  of  the  other,  and  both  are  obliterated.  Or  that  kind  of 
alternate  cessation  and  increase  of  sound  which  is  produced  by  two 
musical  notes  nearly  in  unison,  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
beats^  presents  a  striking  analogy  with  the  alternate  luminous  and 
black  fringes  arising  from  the  interference  of  light. 

§  239.  Thin  plates  of  different  substances  produce  analogous 
phenomena  of  colour  by  the  interference  of  the  rays,  reflected  from 
the  second  surface  of  the  plate,  with  the  light  reflected  from  the  first 
surface.  This  may  be  very  well  exemplified  by  thin  sheets  of  mica, 
which  may  be  procured  of  any  degree  of  tenuity,  by  splitting  the 
edge  of  the  plate,  and  then  rending  it  asunder  with  a  sharp  pull. 
The  colours  depend  upon  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  and  are  never 
the  simple  colours  of  the  prism.  Whatever  tints  are  thus  produced 
by  reflected  light,  the  complementary  tints,  or  those  colours  which 
are  required  to  constitute  white  light  by  mixture  with  them,  may  be 
found  in  the  light  which  is  refracted  through  them.  The  same 
efiects  are  produced  in  a  very  beautiful  manner  in  soap-bubbles, 
which,  as  they  grow  thinner  by  evaporation,  exhibit  a  series  of  the 
most  splendid  colours.  A  drop  of  oil  thrown  upon  a  surface  of 
water,  or  glass  blown  very  thin,  produces  similar  results. 

The  iridescent  colours  which  are  seen  upon  the  surface  of 
mother-of-pearl  are  referrible  to  fine  parallel  lines  formed  by  its 
texture ;  and  are  produced,  in  a  minor  degree,  even  by  the  surface 
of  sealing-wax,  upon  which  their  impression  has  been  taken.  The 
splendid  and  variable  colours  of  the  plumage  of  many  birds  is  also 
dependent  upon  their  fibrous  arrangement;  while  in  the  gorgeous 
colours  of  shells  and  fish  we  see  die  effects  of  a  thin  laminated 
structure. 

§  240.  But  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the  subject  is 
in  the  coloured  rings  of  Newton,  the  laws  of  which  were  illustrated 
by  that  unrivalled  philosopher. 

He  placed  two  convex  lenses  of  long  focal  lengths  above  one 
another,  so  as  to  touch  at  their  summits.  They  were  kept  together 
by  three  pairs  of  screws  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
produce  regular  pressure  at  the  point  of  contact.  A  regular  system 
of  circular  rings  appeared  round  this  point,  having  a  black'  spot  m 
the  centre ;  each  spectrum,  or  order  of  colours,  consisting  of  fewer 
colours  as  they  receded  from  the  centre.  The  order  of  the  colours 
of  the  thin  plate  of  air  included  between  the  glasses,  is  given  in  the 
following  table,  both  for  reflected  and  for  transmitted  light : — 
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Table  XXIX.     Cohurs  of  Newton's  Rings. 


Beflected  Light 


Tnuumitted. 


First  Spectrum     . 


1 


black, 
blae. 
white, 
yellow, 
orange, 
red. 


wliite. 

yellowish  red. 

black. 

yiolet. 


'^lue. 


Second  Spbctrvm  .    . 


Fourth  Spectrum 


Fifth  Spectrum    . 


Sixth  Spectrum    . 


Seventh  Spectrum 


indigo, 
blae. 
green, 
yellow, 
orange. 

red. 
scarlet 


Third  Spectrum    .    .    * 


purple, 
indigo, 
blue, 
green, 
yellow, 
red. 


C     bluish  green. 
.     .     <    yellowish  green. 


red. 


{ 


blue, 
red. 


{ 


blue, 
red. 


r     greenish  blue. 
^  white. 


white. 

yellow. 

red. 

violet. 


blue. 


green. 

yellow, 
red. 

bluish  green. 


red. 


bluish  green. 


red. 


^      . 
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Sir  Isaac  Newton  ascertained  in  this  way,  by  direct  measurement, 
that  air  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  half  a  millionth  of  an  inch 
ceases  to  reflect  light,  and  at  and  above  a  thickness  of  seventy-two 
millionths  of  an  inch  it  reflects  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
Between  these  two  limits  it  reflects  the  various  orders  of  colours  set 
down  in  the  table. 

Water  at  and  below  a  thickness  of  three-eighths  of  a  millionth 
of  an  inch  ceases  to  reflect  light ;  at  and  above  fifty-eight  millionths 
it  reflects  white. 

And  glass  transmits  all  light  at  a  thickness  of  one-third  of  a 
millionth  of  an  inch,  and  reflects  all  at  and  above  fifty-millionths  of 
an  inch  (60). 

§  241.  The  law  of  ordinary  refraction,  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  is  very  fSur  from  general,  and  it  only  obtains 
where  the  refracting  medium  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  follow- 
ing classes  :— 

1.  Oases  or  vapours. 

2.  Liquids. 

3.  Bodies  solidified  firom  the  liquid  state  so  suddenly,  as  not 

to  admit  of  regular  crystalline  arrangement,  such  as 
glass,  jelly,  gums,  resins,  &c. 

4.  Crystallized  bodies  of  that  class  which  may  be  supposed 

to  be  constructed  of  spherical  particles,  such  as  the 
regular  cube,  octohedron,  &c. 


(60)  The  arrangement  of  the  lenses  is  here  shown,  with  the  coloured 
concentric  rings  arising  from  the  thin  film  of  air  enclosed  between  them : 


and  in  the  annexed  figure  they  are  exhibited  in  section ;  the  proportion 
of  the  cunratures  being  much  exaggerated,  in  order  to  show  the  gradual 
increase  in  the  thickness  of  the  film. 
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These  solid  bodies  even  cease  to  belong  to  this  class  when  they 
are  forcibly  compressed  or  dilated  either  by  mechanical  force  or  the 
unequal  action  of  heat.  All  other  bodies,  such  as  salts,  crystallized 
minerals,  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  which  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  regularity  of  structure, — as  horn,  quill,  mother-of-pearl, 
&c., — act  upon  light  in  its  passage  through  them  in  a  very  diflferent 
manner.  They  divide  the  refracted  portion  into  tteo  distinct  peneihy 
each  of  which  pursues  a  rectilinear  course  within  the  medium, 
according  to  its  own  peculiar  law. 

§  242.  The  best  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  refraction 
is  to  be  found  in  a  substance  called  Iceland  spar.  It  is  perfectly 
transparent  and  colourless,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish.  It  may 
be  cleaved  or  broken  into  solids  of  a  rhombohedral  form,  and  tlie 
natural  faces  are  generally  even  and  perfectly  polished  (§  112). 

If  we  take  a  rhombohedron  of  this  substance,  and  look  at  a 
small  illuminated  object  through  it,  or  a  line  of  light  passing  through 
a  slit  in  an  opaque  plate,  or  a  black  line  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  in 
certain  positions,  two  images  of  the  object  will  appear ;  and  upon 
turning  the  rhombohedron  round  in  its  o>vn  plane,  so  as  to  make  a 
complete  revolution,  the  two  images  will  assume  a  regular  move- 
ment with  regard  to  each  other,  so  that  one  will  fall  upon  the  other, 
or  coincide  with  it  twice  in  the  revolution ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to 
ascertain  that  these  coincidences  take  place  in  two  positions  of  the 
spar,  which  are  directly  opposite  to  each  other.  The  maximum 
separation  occurs  at  the  two  intermediate  points  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  distance  is  proportioned  to  the  thickness  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron (61). 


(61)  If  we  place  the  rhombohedron,  as  in  the  annexed  figure, 
above  a  sharp  line,  the  line  will  appear  doubled,  as  m/i,  pq;  or  a  dot 
will  be  doubled,  as  e  o.     If  we  cause  a  pencil  of  light,  r  r,  to  fall  upon 
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Hence  it  appears  that  a  ray  of  light,  in  passing  through  Iceland 
spar,  is  split  into  two  by  some  force  residing  in  the  crystal. 

§  243.  Now,  the  line  which  joins  the  obtuse  angles  of  such  a 
rhombohedron  is  designated  as  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  (§  124?,)  and  it 
is  also  the  optic  axis  of  the  mineral.  Whenever  a  ray  of  light  passes 
along  this  axis,  or  the  principal  section,  or  plane,  of  the  crystal  in 
which  it  is  contained,  (and  which  may  be  conceived  to  contain  an 
infinite  number  of  the  similar  axes  of  the  primitive  molecules  of 
which  it  is  composed,)  it  passes  whole  and  undivided ;  and  if  two 
artificial  planes  be  ground  parallel  to  one  another,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  axis,  an  object  will  appear  single  when  viewed  perpen- 
dicularly through  them.  In  all  other  directions  the  ray  will  be 
divided  into  two,  one  of  which  follows  (nearly)  the  laws  of  ordinary 
refraction,  and  may  be  denominated  the  ordinary  ray;  the  other 
varies  from  those  laws,  inasmuch  as  in  general  its  plane  of  refraction 
does  not  coincide  with  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  sines  of 
incidence  and  refraction  cease  to  have  a  constant  relation  to  each 
other :  it  is  distinguished  as  the  eatraordinartf  ray.  The  sines  of 
incidence  and  refraction,  however,  of  the  extraordinary  ray,  are 
always  constant  in  the  same  substance  at  the  point  of  greatest  devia- 
tion, which  happens  when  the  ray  passes  along  a  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  crystal ;  and  in  certain  substances,  the 
index  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  sometimes  greater, 
and  sometimes  less,  than  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  ordinary  ray. 
Hence,  crystals  have  been  distinguished  as  repulsive  and  attractive, 
or  negative  and  positive  crystals. 

There  are  crystals  of  other  substances,  again,  which  present  two 
optic  axes,  along  which  a  ray  of  light  can  penetrate  without  being 
divided :  but  the  position  of  these  cannot  conveniently  be  determined 
with  regard  to  the  crystallographical  axis. 

§  244.  If  the  rays  of  light  which  have  been  separated  by 
passing  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  be  made  to  pass  through 


the  surface  of  the  cxystal,  it  will  beseparated  into  two  rays,  roj  re, 
which  will  respectively  emerge  at  o  and  r,  in  the  directions  ooy  ee\ 
parallel  to  r  r.  The  same  phenomena  will  occur  by  making  the  ray  r  r 
&11  at  the  same  incidence,  and  in  the  same  direction  relatively  to  the 
summit  a,  upon  any  point  of  the  faces.  The  plane  a  c  b  d  is  called  the 
principal  section  of  the  crystal,  and  the  axis,  or  the  line  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  solid  angle  a  to  the  angle  b,  is  contained  in  it. 
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another  crystal  placed  similarly  to  the  first,  there  will  be  no  further 
subdivision  of  the  light ;  the  two  images  will  be  merely  separated 
to  a  greater  distance  from  the  increased  thickness  through  which  the 
rays  pass.  If,  again,  the  two  crystals  be  so  placed  that  the  princi- 
paJ  sections  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  there  will  be  still  but 
two  images;  but  the  ray  ordinarily  refracted  in  the  first,  will 
become  extraordinary  in  the  second,  and  the  extraordinary  ray  will 
become  the  ordinary.  But  at  all  intermediate  positions  of  the  two 
crystals  there  will  be  a  subdiyision  of  each  ray,  and  consequently 
four  images.  These  four  images  will  be  of  equal  intensity  when 
the  principal  sections  of  the  two  crystals  are  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
each  other ;  at  all  other  angles  one  or  other  of  the  images  diminishes 
in  intensity  as  the  principal  sections  approach  to  a  perpendicular  or 
parallel  position. 

Each  ray  emerging,  then,  from  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  is  only 
subject  to  a  further  division  in  particular  positions  of  a  second 
crystal ;  whereas  natural  light  is  always  divided  into  two  portions 
of  equal  intensity.  Each  ray  has  sufibred  a  phjrsical  change ;  it  is 
not  acted  upon  by  the  force  of  the  second  crystal  as  natural  light  would 
be,  but  requires  that  the  force  be  applied  in  a  particular  direction 
relatively  to  the  modification  it  has  received  from  the  first  crystal. 

§  245.  This  physical  change  has  been  called  polarization,  (a 
term  derived  from  hypothetical  considerations  of  the  supposed 
arrangements  of  the  poles  of  the  molecules  of  light  upon  the  theory 
of  emission,  but  which  must  now  be  considered  merely  as  a  conven- 
tional term  to  express  a  class  of  phenomena).  There  are  many 
crystallized  minerals  which,  when  cut  into  parallel  plates,  are  suffi- 
ciently^transparent  to  allow  abundance  of  light  to  pass  through  them 
with  perfect  regularity,  which,  upon  its  emergence,  is  found  to  have 
acquired  the  peculiar  modification  here  in  question.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  tourmaline.  If  we  take  a  well- 
polished  plate  of  this  mineral  of  moderate  thickness,  cut  from  a 
crjnstal  of  a  brown  colour  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
prism,  a  candle  may  be  seen  through  it  as  through  a  plate  of  coloured 
glass ;  and  no  change  will  be  observed  upon  turning  it  round.  If 
another  similar  plate  be  interposed  between  the  first  plate  and  the 
eye,  and  turned  slowly  round  in  its  own  plane,  the  candle  will 
appear  and  disappear  alternately  at  every  quarter  revolution  of  the 
plate;  passing  through  every  gradation  of  brightness,  from  the 
maximum  to  a  total,  or  nearly  total,  evanescence,  and  then  increas- 
ing again  by  the  same  degrees  as  it  diminished  before.  If  we  attend 
to  the  position  of  the  second  plate  with  respect  to  the  first,  we  shall 
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find  that  the  maximmn  of  illnmination  takes  place  "when  the  axis  of 
the  second  plate  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  first. 

§  246.  If  we  examine  the  two  pencils  of  light  after  separation 
by  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  by  means  of  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  we 
shall  readily  perceive  that  the  ordinary  Image  (that  which  is  not 
deviated  from  the  axis  of  the  crystal)  acquires  its  greatest  intensity 
when  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  perpendicular  to  the  principid 
section  of  the  rhombohedron,  and  that  it  becomes  extinct  in  the 
opposite  direction.  When  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline  lies  in  the 
principal  section  itself,  the  extraordinary  image  (that  which  lies  out 
of  the  axis  and  deviates  from  it)  presents  phenomena  exactly  the 
inverse  of  the  former. 

§  247.  The  polarization  of  a  ray  of  light  may  also  be  effected 
by  reflexion.  It  takes  place  at  a  certain  angle  of  incidence  (which  is 
therefore  called  the  polarizing  angle),  which  is  different  for  di£forent 
substances.  When  a  ray  of  light  is  made  to  fall  upon  a  polished  glass 
surface,  at  an  angle  of  SG"*  45',  the  angle  of  reflexion  will,  according 
to  the  general  law,  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence ;  and  if  in  this 
position  it  be  viewed  through  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  it  will  exhibit 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  if  it  had  been  passed  through  another 
%  plate  of  the  same  substance.  The  light  is  extinguished  when  the 
axis  of  the  tourmaline  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  reflexion. 

If,  instead  of  viewing  the  reflected  ray  through  a  tourmaline,  we 
place  another  plate  of  glass  so  that  the  reflected  ray  may  fall  upon  it 
at  the  same  angle  as  upon  the  first,  this  second  plate  may  be  made 
to  turn  round  its  axis  without  varying  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  ray  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the  two  planes  of  reflexion 
are  paraUel  to  each  other,  the  ray  of  light,  or  luminous  object,  will 
be  reflected  from  the  second  glass,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  the 
first ;  but  if  we  turn  the  second  glass  round  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
so  as  to  make  the  reflecting  planes  perpendicular  to  one  another,  the 
whole  of  the  ray  will  pass  through  the  second  glass,  and  none  of  it 
will  be  reflected.  Let  us  turn  the  second  glass  round  another 
quadrant,  so  as  to  make  the  reflecting  planes  again  parallel,  and  the 
ray  will  be  again  wholly  reflected.  When  the  glass  has  been  turned 
round  three  quadrants,  the  light  will  be  again  extinguished. 

As  both  the  pencils  of  light,  into  which  a  ray  is  divided  by  pass- 
ing through  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar  are  polarized,  but  in 
opposite  directions,  on  viewing  the  reflexion  of  a  lamp  from  glass,  at 
the  proper  polarizing  angle,  through  such  a  crystal,  die  two  images 
will  alternately  appear  and  disappear  as  it  is  turned  upon  its  axis. 
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§  24f8.  It  may  perhaps  assist  our  comprehension  of  the  con- 
nexion of  these  phenomena  to  illustrate  them  by  a  rough  analogy: 
a  ray  of  common  light  as  it  is  emitted  from  a  self-luminous  body  we 
may  conceive  to  revolve  upon  an  axis  coincident  with  its  own 
direction,  as  a  cylindrical  rod  may  be  made  to  turn, — or,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thingf-^the  reflecting  or  refracting  surface  may 
be  made  actually  to  revolve  around  the  ray,  as  an  axis,  preserving 
the  same  relative  position  to  it  in  all  respects,  and  no  change  in  the 
phenomena  wnll  be  perceived. 

But  if,  instead  of  employing  such  a  ray  of  ordinary  light,  we 
subject  to  the  same  examination  a  ray  which  has  been  subjected 
to  the  action  of  certain  material  bodies,  and  has  become  polarized  in 
the  way  which  we  have  just  examined,  we  find  this  perfect  uni- 
formity of  result  no  longer  to  hold  good.  It  is  no  longer  indifferent 
in  what  phme,  with  respect  to  the  ray  itself,  the  reflecting  or 
refracting  surface  is  presented  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  acquired 
sides,  a  right  and  left ;  a  front  and  back  ;  and  to  be  no  longer  like 
the  cylindrical  stick,  but  like  a  four-sided  one.  If  we  imagine 
a  surface  to  be  made  up  of  detached  fibres,  all  lying  in  one  direction, 
or  of  scales,  or  of  laminae,  arranged  parallel  to  one  another,  we 
should  find  no  difficulty  in  thrusting  the  cylindrical  stick  through 
such  an  arrangement,  in  any  direction  ;  but  a  flat  ruler  would  only 
penetrate  it  in  one  direction. 

The  two  rays  of  light,  polarized  in  opposite  planes,  after 
emerging  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  may  be  repre- 
sented by  two  such  rulers  presented  to  the  bars  of  a  grating,  in 
opposite  directions ;  while  the  thin  edge  of  one  passed  freely  between 
them,  they  would  present  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  other,  which 
would  be  presented  to  them  crosswise.  Supposing  the  grating  to 
revolve  upon  its  axis,  on  the  completion  of  the  first  quadrant,  the 
first  would  be  arrested,  and  the  second  would  pass;  and  so  they 
would  alternately  pass  and  be  stopped  at  each  quadrant  of  the  turn. 
We  find,  however,  in  Professor  Wheatstone'^s  experiments, 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  a  much  more  refined  and 
natural  analogy  to  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light  in  sound.  We 
have  already  seen  that  when  a  tuning-fork  is  connected  with  one 
extremity  of  a  straight  conducting-rod,  the  other  end  of  which 
communicates  with  a  sounding-board,  on  causing  the  fork  to  sound, 
the  vibrations  are  powerfully  transmitted.  But  on  gradually  bending 
the  rod,  the  sound  progressively  decreases,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible 
when  the  angle  becomes  a  right  one.  As  the  angle  is  made  more 
acute  the  phenomena  are  produced  in  an  inverted  order ;  the  inten- 
sity gradually  increases  as  it  before  diminished,  and  when  the  two 
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parts  are  nearly  parallel,  it  becomes  as  powerful  as  in  the  rectilinear 
transmission.  By  multiplying  the  right  angles  in  a  rod,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  vibrations  may  be  completely  stopped. 

To  produce  these  phenomena,  it  is  necessary  that  the  axis  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  tuning-fork  should  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  moveable  angle,  for  if  they  be  parallel  with  it,  they  will 
be  still  considerably  transmitted.  Professor  Wheatstone  placed 
a  tuning-fork  perpendicularly  on  the  side  of  a  rectilineal  rod,  the 
vibrations  were  therefore  communicated  at  right  angles ;  when  the 
axis  of  the  oscillations  of  the  fork  coincided  with  the  rod,  the 
intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibrations  was  at  its  maximum ;  in 
proportion  as  the  axis  deviated  from  parallelism,  the  intensity  of 
the  transmitted  vibrations  diminished ;  and,  lastly,  when  it  became 
perpendicular,  the  intensity  was  at  its  minimum.  In  the  second 
quadrant  the  order  of  the  phenomena  was  inverted,  and  a  second 
maximum  of  intensity  took  place,  when  the  axis  of  the  oscillations 
had  described  a  semi-circumference,  and  had  again  become  parallel, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  the  revolution  was  continued, 
the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  vibrations  was  varied  in  a  similar 
manner ;  it  progressively  diminished  as  the  axis  of  the  oscillations 
deviated  from  being  parallel  with  the  rod,  became  the  least  possible 
when  it  arrived  at  the  perpendicular,  and  again  augmented  until  it 
remained  at  its  first  maximum,  which  completed  its  entire  revolution. 

§  249.  This  state  of  polarization  once  acquired  by  light,  is 
retained  by  the  ray  in  all  its  future  course  (provided  it  be  not  again 
modified  by  other  bodies),  for  it  matters  not  how  great  the  distance 
between  the  substance  operating  the  change  and  the  substance  by 
which  it  is  afterwards  analyzed,  whether  they  be  in  contact  or  many 
inches,  yards,  or  miles  asunder,  not  the  least  variation  can  be  per- 
ceived in  the  phenomena  in  question. 

§  250.  Di£forent  substances  polarize  light  by  reflexion  at 
different  angles. 


The  angle  for  Glass     . 

.    is  56<>  45' 

„             Water  . 

530  11' 

„              Rock  crystal  . 

56o  58' 

„             Iceland  spar 

58«  51' 

„             Sulphur 

63«  45' 

„              Diamond 

CB^    r 

§  251.  Light  may  also  be  polarized  by  successive  reflexion, 
from  the  difierent  surfaces  of  several  plates  of  transparent  substances 
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at  other  angles,  as,  for  instance,  from  a  pile  of  five  or  six  glass 
plates :  and  the  portion  which  in  this  case  penetrates  through  the 
pile,  is  found  to  be  exactly  equal  to  the  former,  and  also  to  be 
polarized,  but  in  the  opposite  plane. 

§  252.  But  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the  most  splendid, 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  polarized  light,  are  the  vivid  and  gorgeous 
colours  which  are  developed  by  the  action  of  crystallized  plates, 
under  certain  conditions.  If  a  ray  of  light,  polarized  in  any  of  the 
ways  which  we  have  described,  be  made  to  traverse  a  thin  plate  of 
mica,  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  perfectly  diaphanous  and 
colourless  to  common  light,  and  then  analyzed  by  a  plate  of  tourma- 
line in  that  particular  position  in  which  without  the  plate  it  would 
wholly  disappear,  the  ray  will  appear,  but  coloured  in  the  most 
splendid  manner  with  different  tints,  dependent  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  plate;  the  tint  will  also  vary  with  different  degrees  of 
inclination  of  the  plate,  these,  in  fact,  being  equivalent  to  different 
thicknesses.  There  are,  however,  certain  thicknesses  dependent 
upon  the  nature  of  the  crystallized  plate,  beyond  which  the  phe- 
nomena  are  not  produced. 

If  the  analyzing  plate  be  now  turned  upon  its  axis,  the  ray  will 
exhibit  at  the  first  quadrant  the  complementary  colour,  or  that 
colour  which,  if  superimposed  upon  the  first,  would  produce  white 
light ;  but,  upon  contmumg  the  rotation,  it  will  re-appear  at  the  posi- 
tion opposite  to  the  first,  with  the  original  tint.  It  dius  appears  that 
the  original  polarized  ray  suffers  a  bifurcation — or  bipdarizciiion^  by 
its  passage  through  the  crystallized  plate,  and  that  its  plane  of  polari- 
zation is  altered.  This  splitting  of  the  polarized  ray  differs  from  that 
which  takes  place  when  die  rays  pass  from  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland 
spar  into  another  with  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  first :  for,  in  the 
latter  case,  all  the^rays  are  equally  divided  in  the  two  pencils,  and 
constitute  white  light,  while  in  the  former  the  colours  of  two  halves 
of  the  spectrum  are  combined  in  the  oppositely-polarized  rays. 

§  253.  These  phenomena  appear  more  striking  when  the 
analysis  of  the  ray  is  made  with  Iceland  spar,  for  then  two  images 
are  seen  together  of  complementary  colours ;  and  they  are  proved 
to  be  complementary  by  their  producing  white  light  at  the  point 
at  which  they  coincide  or  overlap  each  other. 

§  254.  When  the  original  polarized  ray  is  made,  however,  to 
pass  along  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystallized  plate,  it  exhibits  none 
of  these  phenomena. 
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Another  aeries  of  beautiful  sppeantncea  present  themselvea  when 
a  nj  of  white  polarized  light  ia  made  to  traverse  perpendicularly 
a  plate  of  any  crystallized  substaDce  with  a  single  Ktia.  If  it 
be  then  examined  with  a  plate  of  tourmaline,  a  aeriea  of  ooucen- 
trio  rings  will  be  penwiTed,  of  different  moet  vivid  colours*  The 
phenomena  will  obuige  their  aspect  with  the  podtion  of  the  tour- 
malioe.  \Vhen  the  axis  of  the  tonrmaline  is  in  the  primitive  plane 
of  polarization  the  rings  vrill  be  traversed  by  a  beautihil  black  cross, 
extending  its  arms  to  a  great  distance.  When  the  axis  of  the 
tourmaline  ia  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  blade  oross  will  be 
replaced  by  a  white  one,  and  in  all  respects  the  second  image  will 
be  complementary  to  the  fint  (62). 

§  255.  Iceland  spar  (or  calcareous  q>ar)  presents  this  pheno- 
menon in  great  perfection,  but  all  other  crystallised  bodies  with 


(62)    These  changei  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figures. 


Suppose  F  F*  to  represent  the 
plate  of  mineral,  cut  perpendi- 
cularly to  its  axis ;  the  polarized 
lays  form  a  species  of  lomitious 
cone,  o  B  b',  of  wliich  the  apex, 
o,  is  in  the  eye,  and  the  base, 
B  tff  has  a  diameter  Taiiable 
with  the  distance,  and  of  which  the  axis  c  o  coincides  with  the  a»B  of 
the  crystal.  The  different  rays  of  this  cone  experience  very  different 
effects;  those  which  lie  near  the  axis  o  o,  traverse  the  plate  without 
deviation,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  two  re&actions,  ordinaiy  and 
extraordinary ;  but  these  two  refractions  are  always  accomplished  in  the 
same  plane,  because  every  perpendicular  section  passing  by  the  axis  c  o, 
is  a  principal  section.  Moreover,  the  different  rays  a  o,  a'  o,  equally 
distant  from  the  axis,  sufier  veiy  different  modifications  in  their  planes  of 
polarization ;  and,  from  the  interference  of  the  rays,  so  oppositely  po- 
larized, present  the  succesiion  of  colours  which  we  have  described. 
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one  axis,  of  double  refraction,  exhibit  similar  HyHtenig  of  rings. 
It  is,  however,  very  remarkable  that  some  crystals  exhibit  this 
actioD  in  opposite  directions.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  system  of  rings 
formed  by  ice  or  zircon,  and  combine  it  with  a  system  of  the  same 
diamMer  formed  by  Iceland  epar,  the  two  systems  will  destroy  one 
another ;  and  hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  system  of  rings  pro- 
duced by  these  crystals  are  positive  or  opposite  in  character  to  the 
negative  system  of  rings  in  calcareous  spar. 

i  256.  Crystals  which  have  two  axes  of  double  refraction 
'  present  double  systems  of  rings  when  examined  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  changes  produced  in  the  combinations  of  the  black  and 
white  crosses  with  the  coloured  rings,  when  the  crystal  and  the 
tourmaline  are  turned  upon  their  axis,  are  of  the  moat  interesting 
description,  but  are  too  complicated  to  find  a  place  in  the  cursory 
glance  which  it  consists  with  our  present  design  to  cast  upon  this 
beautiful  department  of  natural  philosophy  (63). 

§  257.  These  phenomena  are  not  only  presented  by  regularly 
crystallieed  bodies,  but  mechanical  pressure  is  capable  of  conferring 
a  structure  which  will  develope  them.  Thus  the  bending  of  a  slip 
of  glass  will  enable  it  to  act  upon  polarized  light  at  the  part  of 
greatest  tennon,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  crystal  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
Plates  of  glass  which  have  been  heated  and  suddenly  cooled, 
present,  when  analyzed  by  a  polarized  ray  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted through  them,  rings  and  crosses  and  coloured  tints  which 
depend  upon  the  form  of  the  plate ;  a  square  plate  of  uoannealed 
glass  thus  examined  presents  at  its  four  angles  small  circular  figures 
separated  by  a  large  black  cross.  These  small  circular  figures 
also  appear  at  the  corners  of  any  rectangle ;  but  the  cross  is 
replaced  by  coloured  bands  parallel  to  the  greater  sides  of  the 


(63)  These  figures  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  phenomena  presented 
fay  a  ciystal  of  nitre,  which  belongs  to  tbe  binaxial  ^tem,  subjected  to 


the  action  of  polarized  light,  in  opposite  positions  of  the  analysing  plate. 
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rectangle.  A  round  plate  exhibits  concentric  colonred  rings,  inter- 
sected by  a  large  cross ;  if  the  circle  be  ground  down  to  a  square,' 
the  original  disposition  of  the  colours  will  return ;  or  if  the  corners  of 
the  square  be  ground  off,  the  circles  will  make  their  appearance  (64). 
In  all  these  cases,  upon  turning  the  analyzing  plate  upon  its 
axis,  the  colours  change  to  the  complementary  colours  at  the.  opposite 
quadrants,  and  the  black  cross  to  the  white. 

§  258.  These  effects  are  due  to  the  forced  state  of  compression 
in  which  the  particles  of  the  glass  are  held  by  the  sudden  cooling  of 
the  outer  layer,  and  they  entirely  disappear  when  the  glass  is 
perfectly  annealed.  The  direction  of  the  force,  and  the  consequent 
arrangement  of  the  particles,  is  altered  every  time  any  portion  of 
such  a  mass,  even  the  slightest,  is  removed,  and  thus  by  grinding 
the  different  figures  down  to  others,  the  tension  is  altered  in  certain 
directions,  and  their  consequent  action  upon  the  polarized  ray  is  also 
altered.  If  a  square  sheet  of  caoutchouc  be  stretched  at  its  four 
comers,  and  one  of  them  be  then  cut  off,  the  manner  in  which  it  will 
retract  itself  from  this  point  will  explain,  by  a  rough  analogy,  the 
mode  in  which  the  particles  of  unannealed  glass  are  affected  by  the 
mechanical  removal  of  any  portion  of  their  aggregate. 

§  259.  There  is  one  more  class  of  these  phenomena  to  which 
we  must  yet  refer.  If  a  ray  of  polarized  light  be  passed  through 
a  plate  of  quartz,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  upon  examination 
it  will  not  be  found  polarized  in  the  same  manner  as  in  crystals  with 
one  axis,  but  the  place  of  the  black  cross  will  be  occupied  by  colours 
which  fill  up  the  first  ring,  and  encroach  upon  the  rest.  These 
colours  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  but  they  suffer  no  change 
by  turning  the  plate  round  upon  its  axis.  Suppose  the  colour  in  the 
centre  of  the  rings  to  be  red ;  let  the  analyzing  plate  be  turned  round 


(64)     These  fig^ores  represent  the  position  of  the  black  cross,  and 
coloured  circles,  in  a  square  and  circular  piece  of  unannealed  glass. 
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from  right  to  left,  keeping  its  inclination  invariable,  and  the  red 
colour  vnll  change  successively  to  orange,  yellow,  green,  and  violet, 
the  analyzing  plate  acquiring,  as  it  were  by  its  rotation,  the  power  of 
transmitting  these  colours  in  succession ;  a  result  which  is  perfectly 
explained  by  supposing  that  the  rays  of  each  of  these  colours  are 
polarized  in  different  planes.  Upon  trying  different  specimens  of 
quartz,  M.  Biot,  the  discoverer  of  this  species  of  circular  polarization, 
found  several  in  which  the  very  same  phenomena  were  produced  by 
turning  the  analyzing  plate  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  left  to 
right. 

{  260.  Upon  examining  this  remarkable  property  with  ho- 
mogeneous light  of  different  colours,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  the 
yellow  ray  is  transmitted,  it  becomes  fainter  and  fainter  as  the  plate 
turns  round,  till  at  a  certain  angle  of  rotation  it  totally  disappears : 
the  homogeneous  red  ray  disappears  at  a  less  angle  of  rotation,  and 
the  homogeneous  violet  at  a  greater  angle. 

The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  for  all  plates  out  from  the  same  crystal :  and 
upon  placing  two  plates,  one  upon  the  other,  which  act  in  opposite 
directions,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  as  from  a  plate  having  a 
thickness  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  two. 

§  261.  Quartz  is  the  only  solid  substance  which  has  yet  been 
found  to  possess  this  property,  but  some  liquids,  and  even  gases,  are 
endued  with  it. 

The  essential  oil  of  turpentine  turns  the  planes  of  polarization 
from  right  to  left ;  the  essential  oil  of  lemons  from  left  to  right.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  the  chemists^  art  fails  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  ultimate  composition  of  these  two  liquids. 

Solutions  of  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  of  sugar  in  water,  present 
the  same  series  of  phenomena  as  quartz,  only  differing  in  intensity. 
The  apparatus  with  which  these  observations  may  be  made,  consists 
of  a  metallic  tube  of  suflScient  length,  closed  at  its  two  ends  with 
parallel  plates  of  glass.  This  tube  is  filled  with  the  liquid  to  be 
examined,  and  a  ray  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through  its  axis, 
which  is  subjected  at  its  emergence  to  the  action  of  an  analyzing  plate. 

The  phenomena  are  more  simple,  when  a  ray  of  homogeneous 
light  is  submitted  to  the  experiment,  and  a  particular  glass  stained 
with  oxide  of  copper,  answers  the  purpose  perfectly  of  stopping  all 
but  the  red  ray.  The  analyzing  plate  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a 
graduated  circle  which,  turning  with  it,  indicates  the  polarizing 
angle  with  great  accuracy  by  a  vernier  upon  its  edge.   Upon  looking 
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through  Buoh  an  arrangement,  no  light  penetrates  the  phite  except 
at  this  angle,  which  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
liquid,  the  depth  of  the  interposed  stratum,  or  the  quantity  of  the 
substance  in  solution. 

When  liquids  are  mixed  with  each  other  which  are  either 
inactive  or  active  in  the  same  or  opposite  directions,  the  total  effect 
is  always  equal  to  the  sum,  or  the  difference,  of  the  separate  actions. 
Even  when  they  pass  into  the  state  of  vapour,  they  retain  their 
power,  as  M.  Biot  ascertained  by  experimenting  upon  the  vapour  of 
turpentine  in  long  tubes. 

§  262.  Here,  then,  we  have  phenomena  dependent,  not  upon 
structure, — that  is  to  say,  the  positions  and  mutual  distances  of  the 
particles  with  regard  to  each  other — ^but  upon  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  particles  themselves.  This  peculiar  action  of  matter  upon 
light  may  even  afibrd  the  means  of  detecting  varieties  in  the 
nature  of  substances  which  elude  the  more  direct  means  of  chemical 
examination,  and  M.  Biot  has  shown  that  mixtures  of  the  sugar  of 
the  cane  and  of  grapes,  may  thus  be  recognized  and  estimated,  which 
would  utterly  defy  the  powers  of  chemical  analysis. 

He  has  also  applied  the  property  with  success,  as  a  test  of  the 
value  of  different  samples  of  the  expressed  juice  of  beet<root  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar,  and  has  thus  conferred  even  a  commercial 
importance  upon  a  discovery,  which  at  first  appeared  to  have  as 
little  relation  as  possible  to  the  arts  or  conveniences  of  life. 

§  263.  Another  curious  application  of  the  properties  of 
polarized  light,  has  been  made  to  practical  purposes ;  and  such 
examples  furnish  an  admirable  rebuke  to  those  who  affect  in  their 
ignorance  to  treat  with  disdain  all  such  scientific  researches,  as  can- 
not at  once,  according  to  their  narrow  notions,  be  rendered  useful. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  dangerous  navigations,  a  commander 
of  a  ship  will  place  himself  at  the  mast-head,  for  the  purpose  of  more 
clearly  seeing  the  rocks  and  shoals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  him  that  from  this  lofty  position  they  are  more 
visible  than  from  the  deck.  The  reason  of  this  is  apparent  from  the 
common  laws  of  the  reflexion  and  refraction  of  light :  the  greater 
the  angle  of  reflexion,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  light  which  is 
turned  aside,  and  the  less  that  which  penetrates.  The  refracted 
light  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  not  perceptible  amidst  the  glare 
of  that  which  is  reflected  to  the  lower  position,  for  the  eye  cannot 
appreciate  an  addition  of  less  than  ^\)th  of  the  whole  quantity  which 
idTects  it :  but  at  the  smaller  angle  from  the  higher  position,  the 
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reflected  light  is  so  diminiBhed  that  the  refracted  portion  makes  its 
dae  impression. 

Now  this  purpose  is  still  more  effectually  attained  by  viewing 
the  objects  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  through  a  polarizing  tube ;  for 
at  the  proper  polarizing  angle,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  reflected 
light  may  be  extinguished,  and  they  become  perfectly  visible  by 
their  direct  refracted  light. 

Radiant  Heat. 

§  264.  Radiant  heat,  as  contradistinguished  from  light,  is 
subject  to  all  the  laws  of  optical  phenomena,  but  is  variously 
aflTected  and  modified  by  difierent  forms  of  matter,  according  to  the 
intensity  with  which  it  is  propagated  or  projected.  The  recent 
experiments  and  investigations  of  M.  Melloni,  have  even  rendered 
it  highly  probable  that  diflerences  exist  between  obscure  rays  of 
heat  which  are  analogous  to  the  diflerences  between  the  coloured 
rays  of  light ;  which  although  they  cannot,  like  the  latter,  be  made 
the  objects  of  sight,  may  be  established  by  certain  physical  properties 
and  relations ;  just  as  difierent  physical  properties  may  be  found, 
independent  of  their  colour,  in  the  different  rays  of  luminous 
spectra. 

Radiant  heat  like  light,  can  pass  througli  a  few  substances,  but  is 
arrested  by  the  greatest  number,  and  is  subject  to  reflexion,  absorp- 
tion, secondary  radiation,  refraction,  and  polarization. 

§  265.  When  the  rays  of  unmixed  light  are  absorbed,  they 
escape  the  cognizance  of  our  senses :  but  when  the  calorific  rays  are 
absorbed,  they  produce  the  sensation,  and  universal  expansion,  of 
heat.  If  a  perfectly  transparent  colourless  glass  tube,  be  filled  with 
ether,  and  be  placed  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  they  will  be  freely  trans- 
mitted without  raising  the  temperature  of  the  liquid:  but  if  a 
piece  of  charcoal  be  immersed  in  the  ether,  the  radiant  heat  will 
be  arrested,  and  the  temperature  will  s})eedily  rise  to  the  boiling- 
point. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  and  experiment  upon  the  light  of 
the  sunbeam,  without  observing  that  it  is  accompanied  in  all 
its  affections  by  calorific  rays.  We  obtain  foci  of  heat,  as  well 
as  luminous  foci,  from  concave  metallic  mirrors  and  convex  glass 
lenses,  according  to  the  laws  of  reflexion  and  refraction.  The  laws, 
however,  of  this  radiant  force  are  best  studied  in  its  projection  from 
terrestial  bodies,  whose  temperature  is  under  our  command,  and 
may  be  varied  for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 
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§  266.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat,  like  that  of  light,  and 
for  the  same  reason,  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
source  of  the  rays: — thus,  if  a  thermometer  protected  from  the 
influence  of  all  disturbing  causes,  be  observed  to  rise  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  at  one  inch  distance  from  a  heated  surface,  it  will 
indicate  four  times  less  heat  at  two  inches ;  nine  times  less  at  three 
inches  ;  and  sixteen  times  less  at  four  inches. 

§  267.  The  primary  law  of  reflexion  at  an  angle  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  is  also  easily  recognized  by  holding  a  bright 
metallic  plate  before  a  common  fire ;  the  rays  of  heat  may  then  be 
turned  in  any  direction  according  to  this  law,  and  tested  by  our 
sensation ;  when  we  see  the  image  of  the  fire  in  the  mirror  we  also 
feel  its  heat. 

If  we  fix  two  concave  metallic  mirrors,  at  a  distance  apart  of 
about  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  with  their  axes  in  the  same  line,  and  with 
their  faces  parallel  and  opposed  to  each  other,  upon  placing  a  ther- 
mometer in  the  focus  of  one,  it  will  be  found  sensible  to  the  efibcts 
of  a  heated  body  placed  in  the  focus  of  the  other.  It  is  easy  to 
assure  ourselves  that  the  effect  is  owing  to  reflexion,  and  not  to  the 
direct  radiation  of  the  heated  body,  by  removing  the  thermometer 
out  of  the  focus,  and  approaching  it  towards  the  source  of  heat 
when  it  will  be  found  to  fall ;  or  the  same  return  to  its  original 
state  may  be  produced  by  placing  a  screen  between  the  thermo- 
meter and  its  own  mirror ;  when  the  reflected  rays  will  be  cut  off*, 
although  the  direct  communication  with  the  radiating  body  will 
still  be  open.  In  the  same  way  when  a  red-hot  iron  ball  is  placed 
in  one  focus,  a  piece  of  paper  will  be  scorched  in  the  other,  and 
gunpowder  and  phosphorus  may  be  inflamed  even  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  ball  is  below  ignition  (65). 


(65)  The  annexed 
figure  shows  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  apparatus. 
A  and  B  are  the  two 
polished  metallic  mir- 
rors. The  hot  iron  ball 
is  placed  in  the  focus,  c, 
of  the  mirror,  a,  towards 
which  it  radiates  its  ^ 
heat.       The    diverging 

rays  are  r^ected  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  b,  by  a  second  reflexion 
from  which  they  are  rendered  convergent,  and  fall  upon  the  thermometer, 
D,  placed  in  the  focus  to  receive  them. 
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The  heated  body  placed  in  one  of  the  foci  of  these  conjugate 
mirrors  throws  off  its  rays  in  all  directions,  and  those  which  strike 
upon  the  surface  of  the  nearest  mirror  are  reflected,  according  to  the 
law  which  has  been  so  often  stated,  in  a  parallel  direction  upon  the 
surface  of  the  second  mirror,  where  they  undergo  a  second  reflexion, 
and  according  to  the  same  law  are  made  to  conyerge  at  the  second 
focus,  and  there  act  with  their  concentrated  energy. 

i  268.  Reflexion  from  the  concave  surface  of  a  hollow  cone, 
also  causes  rays  of  light  or  heat  to  converge  to  a  focus,  and  those 
who  have  not  the  command  of  conjugate  mirrors,  such  as  have  been 
just  described,  may  easily  verify  the  above  results  simply  by  a  sheet 
of  gilt  paper,  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the 
metallic  surface  inwards.  If  a  hot  ball  be  placed  at  the  large 
extremity  of  this  cone,  the  radiant  heat  will  be  reflected  to  a  focus 
beyond  the  smaller  end,  and  phosphorus,  &o.,  may  be  fired. 

§  269.  Bright  metallic  bodies  being  the  best  reflectors  of 
heat,  in  the  experiments  above  described,  the  temperature  of  the 
mirrors  is  not  appreciably  raised ;  but  if  their  surfaces  be  dulled, 
as  by  coating  them  with  lamp-black,  the  rays  are  absorbed  by  the 
mirror  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  heated  body ;  it  becomes  hot,  and 
a  small  and  almost  inappreciable  quantity  is  transmitted  to  the 
second  mirror.  Bodies,  however,  which  thus  absorb  radiant  heat, 
throw  it  off  again  by  a  secondary  radiation,  and  scatter  it  in  every 
direction  as  from  a  centre;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  that  the  best  absorbents 
of  heat  are  the  best  radiators. 

Heat  propagated  by  regular  reflexion,  loses  none  of  its  intensity 
by  increasing  the  distance  which  it  has  to  traverse,  except  a  minute 
quantity  which  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  the  medium  through 
which  it  passes;  but  when  propagated  by  secondai^  radiation, 
it  decreases  directly  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Two  portions, 
therefore,  under  these  different  circumstances,  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  each  other  by  these  different  properties. 

§  270.  These  properties,  as  well  as  that  of  reflexion,  depend 
entirely  upon  the  surfaces  of  bodies.  Sir  J.  Leslie  obtained  most  of 
his  results  with  the  simple  apparatus  of  a  cubic  tin  cannister,  which 
he  heated  by  filling  it  with  boiling  water,  and  then  by  coating  three 
of  the  sides  with  different  substances,  he  compared  their  several  effects 
upon  a  delicate  thermometer,  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  each, 
with  that  of  the  fourth  side  which  was  left   in  its  bright  and 
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polished  itate.  By  these  means  he  found  that  taking  the  quantity 
of  heat  radiated  by  kmp-blaok  as  100,  the  radiating  power  of  a 
surface  covered  with  glue  was  80,  and  of  the  clear  metal  12.  The 
following  table  was  also  constructed  from  Professor  Leslie'^s 
experiments : — 


Table  XXX.     Badiatinp  Powers. 

Lamp-black 

.  100 

Tariiished  lead  • 

.    45 

Sealing-wax 

.    95 

Clean  lead 

.     19 

Writing  paper    , 

.     98 

Polished  iron     . 

,     16 

Crown-glass 

.     90 

Tm 

China  ink  . 

.    88 

Gold 

Read  lead  . 

.    80 

Silyer 

polished 

.     19 

Plumbago  . 

.    75 

Copper 

He  also  found  that  the  direction  of  the  lines  by  which  the 
surface  was  roughened  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  result. 
He  scratched  a  bright  metallic  surface  with  a  number  of  lines  in 
one  direction,  and  found  the  force  of  radiation  increased :  he  then 
scratched  a  similar  surface  with  the  same  number  of  lines,  half  of 
which  crossed  the  others  at  right  angles,  and  obtained  a  still  greater 
effect.  The  power  of  projection  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  number 
of  points  produced. 

§  271.  M.  Melloni  has  lately  ascertained  by  experiment, 
that  these  differences  in  metallic  bodies  do  not  arise  from  differences 
in  the  state  of  their  surfaces,  but  from  changes  in  their  densities. 
To  determine  this,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  observations  with 
metals  which  are  not  easily  oxidizable  ;  for  the  thin  coat  of  oxide 
which  forms  upon  tin,  or  zinc,  or  brass,  is  known  to  radiate  much 
better  than  the  metals  themselves.  He  formed  two  vessels  of  pure 
silver,  one  of  well-hammered  plate,  and  the  other  of  cast  metal 
slowly  cooled.  He  polished  one  side  of  each  very  highly,  and  the 
other  he  scratched  with  emery  paper  in  one  direction  only,  and 
filling  them  both  with  hot  water,  he  found  the  following  difference : — 


1  no  \  ^^'  *^®  polished  face  of  the 
\  hammered  metal. 

Ifto  i^^'  *^®  scratched  face  of 
\  the  same. 


|oo^  jPor  the  polished  face  of 
I  the  cast  metal. 

,|oq  jP^'  ^he  scratched  face  of 


the  same. 


Comparing  these  results  it  will  be  found ; — 1st.,  That  in  the 
case  of  the  polished  surfaces,  the  cast  metal  radiated  nearly  ^rd  more 
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than  the  forged ;  showing  the  superiority  of  the  lesser  density ; — 
Sdly.,  That  in  the  case  of  the  scratched  surfaces,  not  only  does  the 
hammered  metal  show  an  augmentation  of  radiant  power  of  -|ths, 
but  the  cast  metal  a  diminution  of  nearly  -^th. 

The  latter  unexpected  effect  arises,  according  to  M.  Melloni, 
from  the  compression  of  the  soft  surface  of  the  cast  metal  by  the 
action  of  the  hard  emery. 

§  272.  The  relation  of  the  powers  of  reflexion,  absorption, 
and  radiation,  and  the  equality  of  the  two  latter  in  similar  surfaces, 
is  well  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Ritchie.  He  placed  a 
hollow  metallic  vessel  filled  with  hot  water,  between  the  two 
metallic  discs  of  an  air-thermometer.  The  surface  of  one  disc  was 
bright  and  polished,  and  of  the  other  covered  with  lamp-black. 
One  of  the  surfaces  of  the  heated  vessel  was  also  bright  and  polished, 
and  the  opposite  surface  similarly  blackened.  When  the  apparatus 
was  so  arranged  that  a  black  was  opposed  to  a  metallic  surface,  no 
effect  was  produced  upon  the  liquid  of  the  thermometer ;  but  when 
the  blackened  surface  of  the  heated  vessel  was  opposed  to  the 
blackened  disc,  tlie  exjmnsion  of  the  air  indicated  a  strong  transmis- 
sion of  heat.  In  the  first  position,  the  good  radiating  surface  of  the 
heated  vessel  was  opposed  to  the  good  reflecting  disc  of  the  thermo- 
meter, and  its  bad  radiating  surface  to  the  good  absorbent  surface, 
and  the  actions  were  exactly  balanced :  but  in  the  second  position, 
the  good  radiating  surface  was  opposed  to  the  good  receptive  surface, 
and  the  two  bright  metallic  surfaces  to  each  other,  so  that  every- 
thing favoured  the  transmission  of  heat  on  one  side,  and  stopped  it 
on  the  other  side,  and  the  liquid  of  the  thermometer  instantly 
indicated  the  inequality. 

§  273.  These  principles  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  easy 
experiments,  or  by  the  results  of  common  experience.  If  we  take 
two  equal  tin  vessels,  brighten  the  surface  of  one,  and  blacken 
the  other,  we  shall  find  upon  filling  them  with  hot  water,  that  the 
water  in  the  blackened  vessel  will  cool  much  faster  than  that  in  the 
bright  vessel.  The  water  in  a  bright  silver  tea-pot  will  retain  heat 
much  longer  than  water  of  the  same  temperature  in  one  of  earthen- 
ware ;  and  hence  the  superiority  of  the  one  over  the  other  for  pre- 
paring the  infusion.  The  furniture  of  the  kitchen  will  also  afford 
abundant  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  principled  of  radiation, 
absorption,  and  reflexion,  and  their  economical  applications.  If  the 
bottom  of  the  kettle  be  bright,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  boil  the 
water  which  it  contains;  but  the  moment  it  becomes  covered  with 
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8oot  the  heat  freely  passes  into  it.  If  the  whole  of  its  surface  be 
blackened,  the  water  will  soon  cool  when  removed  from  the  iire, 
and  it  is  in  its  most  efficient  state  when  its  sides  and  top  are  bright, 
and  its  bottom  coated.  By  the  meat-screen  and  the  Dutch  oven 
the  radiant  heat  of  the  fire  is  reflected,  and  concentrated  upon  the 
operations  which  are  carried  on  behind  them ;  and  innumerable 
other  instances  might  be  adduced  in  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation had  probably  long  anticipated  the  conclusions  of  experiment 
and  science. 

0 

Pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  hot  water  or  steam  should  be  kept 
perfectly  bright  and  polished ;  while  at  those  parts  where  they  are 
destined  to  give  out  the  heat  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  they 
should  be  roughened,  or  coated  with  some  good  radiating  substance. 
By  attending  to  such  circumstances,  which  might  to  the  uninformed 
appear  trifling  and  unimportant,  the  consumption  of  fuel  in  the 
steam-engine  itself  has  been  greatly  economized. 

The  thinnest  coating  of  gold  leaf  covering  the  finger,  will  enable 
a  person  to  approach  it  within  a  very  small  distance  of  a  red-hot 
iron  or  other  incandescent  body ;  while,  if  unprotected,  it  would  be 
burnt  at  ten  times  the  distance.  And  the  same  reflecting  power 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  gilding  some  letters  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper,  and  holding  a  red-hot  iron  over  them,  when  the  uncovered 
intervals  will  be  scorched,  but  the  letters  themselves  will  be 
untouched  and  conspicuous. 

§  274.  The  radiation  of  heat  is  one  of  the  most  important 
processes  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  it  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  brought  about.  Not  only  does 
heat  travel  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body  by  the  processes  of  conduction 
and  convection,  which  we  have  before  examined,  but  it  is  projected 
from  the  one  and  absorbed  by  the  other,  at  a  rate  dependent  upon 
the  state  of  the  surfaces  of  the  two.  In  every  assemblage  or  system 
of  bodies,  as  for  instance  the  various  objects  in  a  room,  there  is  a 
tendency  in  each  to  radiate  its  lieat ;  which,  if  met  by  an  equal  force 
or  exchange  in  others,  or  in  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  is  balanced 
or  restrained  ;  but  if  any  inequality  exist  in  the  system,  the  projec- 
tion takes  place  towards  the  weaker  point  till  the  balance  is  restored 
by  absorption. 

The  same  radiation  takes  place  upon  a  large  scale  from  all  the 
substances  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  towards  the  regions  of 
space ;  which,  if  not  met  and  counteracted  by  the  radiation  from 
the  sun,  would  soon  annihilate  all  organic  being  by  the  rigors  of  an 
eternal  frost. 
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§  275.  We  may  easily  obtain  evidence  of  this  tendency  by 
placing  in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror  the  bulb  of  a  ther- 
mometer, covered  with  some  good  radiating  substance,  as  the  short 
white  fibres  of  wool  or  cotton.  By  turning  this  apparatus  towards 
the  clear  sky,  the  thermometer  will  fall  several  degrees.  It  is  pro- 
tected by  its  position  from  the  radiation  of  surrounding  objects,  and 
its  own  radiant  heat  is  projected  towards  the  dear  space,  or  falling 
upon  the  concave  surface  of  the  mirror,  is  reflected  in  parallel  lines 
in  the  same  direction.  This  effect  is  produced  even  while  the  sun 
is  above  the  horizon,  provided  the  mirror  be  turned  from  the  direct 
rays  of  that  luminary ;  and  at  night  a  depression  of  seventeen  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  surrounding  objects  may  com- 
monly be  produced.  Perfect  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  is  neces- 
sary, and  perfect  transparency  also,  for  otherwise  the  balance  of 
temperature  is  soon  restored  by  convection,  and  the  slightest  mist 
destroys  the  effect  by  a  counter-radiation. 

§  276.  It  was  upon  these  principles  that  Dr.  Wells  first 
explained  the  formation  of  d^w  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  experi- 
mental essays  which  ever  graced  the  annals  of  inductive  philosophy. 
He  ascertained  that  the  formation  of  this  important  phenomenon  was 
always  preceded  by  the  cooling  of  the  body,  upon  which  it  was 
deposited,  below  the  temperature  and  dew  point  of  the  air  by  radia- 
tion. Hence  it  is  that  the  best  radiating  substances,  such  as  the 
fibrous  and  filamentous  textures  of  vegetables,  collect  this  moisture 
most  abundantly,  and  the  short-mown  grass-plat  will  be  covered 
with  it,  while  the  gravelled  walk,  or  compact  road  by  its  side,  will 
remain  perfectly  dry :  and  hence  it  is  that  dew  never  forms  on  a 
cloudy  night,  or  when  there  is  wind  enough  to  restore  the  balance 
of  temperature  by  its  circulation. 

§  277.  If  in  one  of  the  foci  of  the  conjugate  mirrors  before 
described,  a  piece  of  ice,  or  a  glass  flask  filled  with  a  freezing  mixture, 
be  placed  instead  of  a  heated  body,  'the  thermometer  in  the  other 
focus  will  indicate  a  depression  of  temperature  ;  and  the  experiment 
has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  proving  cold  to  have  a  positive 
existence,  distinct  from  heat ;  but  the  phenomenon  is  easily  expli- 
cable upon  the  principles  which  we  have  already  explained,  without 
reference  to  any  new  hypothesis.  In  the  new  arrangement,  the 
thermometer  is  the  hotter  body,  and  radiating  its  heat  upon  the 
nearest  mirror,  the  rays  are  projected  upon  the  second,  and  collected 
in  the  focus,  where  they  are  absorbed  by  the  ice ;  and  as  no  adequate 
return  is  made,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  necessarily  falls. 
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The  effect  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  radiation  directed  into  clear 
space,  just  described,  which  itself  was  referred  by  Sir  J.  Leslie, 
to  cold  pulses  shot  downwards  from  the  sky. 

§  278.  Radiation,  however,  was  ascertained  by  Sir  H.  Davy 
to  proceed  with  greater  energy  in  vacuo  than  in  the  air.  He,  by 
means  of  the  voltaic  battery,  ignited  charcoal  placed  in  the  focus  of  a 
small  mirror  confined  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  The 
receiver  being  exhausted  to  tttt^)  ^®  efiect  upon  a  thermometer 
placed  in  the  focus  of  another  mirror  below,  was  nearly  three  times 
as  great  as  when  the  air  was  in  its  natural  state  of  condensation. 

§  279.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  heating  power  of  the 
sunn's  rays  depends  upon  the  colour  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  they 
fall ;  and  that  dark  and  black  bodies  are  more  heated  than  those 
which  are  of  light  tints,  or  white.  The  fact  was  proved  by  Dr. 
Hooke  and  Dr.  Franklin,  who  placed  pieces  of  cloth,  of  similar 
texture  and  size  upon  snow,  allowing  the  sun^s  rays  to  fall  equally 
upon  them.  The  dark  specimens  always  absorbed  more  heat  than 
the  light  ones,  and  the  snow  beneath  them  melted  to  a  greater  extent 
than  under  the  others;  and  they  remarked  that  the  effect  was 
nearly  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  shade.  With  regard  to 
this  experiment,  the  different  colours  stood  in  the  following  order, 
— Black,  blue,  green,  purple,  red,  yellow,  white. 

It  is  probable  that  the  absorption  of  some  kinds  of  terrestrial 
heat  may  also  be  affected,  in  some  degree,  by  the  colour  of  the  objects 
upon  which  the  rays  may  fall ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  absorption 
and  radiation  of  terrestrial  heat  are  dependent  much  more  upon 
the  texture  than  the  colour  of  the  surfaces  upon  which  it  impinges, 
or  from  which  it  emanates. 

$  280.  We  have  now  to  inquire  how  radiant  heat  is  affected 
by  its  passage  through  such  bodies  as  it  can  penetrate  and  traverse. 
All  the  ordinary  phenomena  which  we  observe,  take  place  through 
the  medium  of  the  atmosphere,  and  radiation  will  proceed  through 
any  gaseous  medium.  The  experiment  of  Sir  H.  Davy  has  however 
just  been  referred  to,  to  prove  that  it  proceeds  with  least  obstruction 
in  vacuo.  Observation  has  also  proved  that  the  intensity  of  the  solar 
rays  is  greater  upon  the  summit  of  a  lofty  mountain  than  at  its 
base ;  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about  one-fifth  of  the  solar 
heat  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  a  column  of  6000  feet  of  the 
purest  air. 

As  it  is  by  the  passage  of  light  through  different  transparent 
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media  that  we  distinguish  different  kinds  of  luminous  rays,  so  by 
the  same  means  we  are  enabled  to  detect  different  kinds  of  calo' 
riiic  rays. 

§  281.  Sir  Wm.  Herschel,  in  examining  the  solar  ray  by 
means  of  a  prism  of  flint-glass,  found  the  greatest  heat  in  the  red 
ray,  or  even  in  the  dark  space  a  little  beyond  it ;  and  concluded  that 
radiant  heat  was  less  refrangible  than  the  least  refrangible  of  the 
rays  of  light.  Professor  Seebeck  subsequently  ascertained  that  the 
place  of  the  maximum  of  temperature  in  the  solar  spectrum  depends 
upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  substance  of  which  the  prism 
is  made.  With  a  hollow  prism  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  fell 
within  the  limits  of  the  orange  space,  and  with  water  within  those 
of  the  yellow. 

§  282.  In  experimenting  with  colourless  and  perfectly-polished 
and  transparent  glass,  one  striking  difference  immediately  occurs 
between  solar  heat  and  the  radiant  heat  of  terrestrial  bodies ;  it 
allows  the  rays  of  the  former,  like  the  rays  of  light,  to  pass  through 
it  with  little  obstruction,  while  it  almost  wholly  arrests  the  progress 
of  the  latter.  The  rays  of  heat,  as  well  as  of  light,  are  concentrated 
in  the  focus  of  a  concave  metallic  mirror,  and  the  greatest  heat  which 
has  ever  been  produced  by  art  has  thus  been  accumulated.  The 
effect  is  little  lessened  when  the  mirror  is  formed  of  silvered  glass, 
in  which  case  the  rays  which  are  reflected  from  the  bright  metallic 
surface  pass  through  the  interposed  substance  of  the  glass  before  they 
are  collected.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  metallic  mirror  be  held 
before  a  common  fire,  a  burning  focus  will  be  easily  found ;  but  with 
a  glass  mirror  the  light  of  the  fire  will  be  reflected,  but  not  its  heat. 
In  a  similar  way,  glass  lenses  refract  both  the  light  and  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  hence  are  familiarly  distinguished  as  burning-glasses ;  but 
when  held  before  any  source  of  terrestrial  heat,  the  most  delicate 
air-thermometer  will  scarcely  be  affected. 

The  principal  effects  which  we  have  previously  described  of  the 
reflexion  of  dark  heat  from  the  conjugate  mirrors  are  immediately 
arrested  by  the  interposition  of  the  thinnest  glass-plate.  This  pro- 
perty of  glass  is  sometimes  usefully  employed  where  it  is  desirable 
to  see  the  light  of  a  fire  without  being  incommoded  by  the  heat ; 
and  glass  screens  are  used  to  protect  the  eyes  when  it  is  necessary 
to  inspect  the  action  of  a  hot  furnace. 

The  radiant  force,  however,  is  not  lost  by  this  absorption  of  the 
glass  :  it  receives  a  new  direction  ;  the  glass  itself  becomes  hot,  and 
begins  to  throw  offbeat  by  secondary  radiation. 
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§  283.  This  distinction  between  solar  and  terrestrial  heat  is 
far  from  being  absolute  as  was  at  one  time  supposed ;  for  by  delicate 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  glass  will  arrest  some  of  the 
former  rays,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  allow  some  of  the 
latter  to  pass.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  the  quantity  of 
terrestrial  heat  which  may  be  transmitted  varies  with  the  nature 
of  its  source :  from  a  good  radiating  surface  of  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water  it  is  scarcely  appreciable,  while  from  the  flame 
of  a  gas-lamp  it  may  be  measured  by  the  air-thermometer.  M.  De 
Laroche  also  made  the  discovery  that  the  heat  which  has  passed 
through  one  plate  of  glass  is  less  subject  to  absorption  when  passing 
through  a  second. 

§  284.  The  difference  between  radiant  heat  or  light,  and  heat 
in  its  other  condition,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  combustion  of 
a  flame  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  which  no  solid  matter  is 
concerned.  The  result  is  the  vapour  of  water,  and  the  disengagement 
of  the  greatest  heat  which  art  can  command ;  but  it  is  accompanied 
by  very  little  light,  and  if  a  convex  lens  be  held  before  it,  the  radiant 
heat  which  will  pass  through  it  will  scarcely  affect  the  most  deli- 
cate air-thermometer.  If  a  piece  of  solid  matter,  capable  of  resisting 
its  action,  such  as  a  wire  of  platinum,  be  held  in  it,  radiation  will 
immediately  take  place.  A  piece  of  lime  thus  presented  to  the 
flame  undergoes  no  chemical  change,  but  emits  a  light  which  almost 
rivals  that  of  the  sun ;  and  radiant  heat  is  at  the  same  time  pro- 
jected of  sufiicient  intensity  to  penetrate  the  lens,  and  to  inflame 
phosphorus  at  its  focus. 

§  285.  We  are  indebted  to  M.  MeUoni  for  almost  all  that 
we  know,  with  accuracy,  of  the  passage  of  radiant  heat  through 
different  translucent  substances.  The  memoirs  in  which  he  has 
recorded  his  experiments  and  deductions  have  been  most  justly 
honoured  with  the  Rumford  medal  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  they 
present  a  model  well  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  similar  physical  investigations. 

He  has  ascertained  that  the  power  in  bodies  of  transmitting  rays 
of  heat  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to  their  transparency,  or  their 
power  of  transmitting  rays  of  light ;  and  amongst  crystallized  bodies 
in  particular,  he  has  found  that  some  which  are  highly  transparent 
intercept  nearly  the  whole  of  the  calorific  rays,  while  others  act  in 
a  manner  directly  contrary.  These  properties  are  invariably  mani- 
fested, whatever  be  the  temperature  of  the  source,  and  become  yet 
more  singular  at  low  temperatures ;  for  in  the  latter  case  it  is  found 
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that  the  ordinary  heat  of  the  hand  will  pass  through  a  solid  body  of 
several  inohes  in  thickness.  Liquid  chloride  of  sulphur,  of  a  deep 
red-brown  colour,  will,  out  of  3  00  rays,  allow  63  to  pass ;  while  an 
equal  thickness  of  colourless  spirit  of  turpentine  will  only  transmit 
thirty-one ;  of  sulphuric  ether,  twenty-one ;  sulphuric  acid,  seven- 
teen ;  and  of  distilled  water,  only  eleven :  the  case  is  the  same  with 
solid  bodies.  Different  kinds  of  glass  vary  in  their  powers  of  trans- 
mission, from  sixty-seven  per  cent,  in  flint-glass  to  forty-nine  per 
cent,  in  crown-glass:  while  perfectly  diaphanous  rock-salt  will 
transmit  92  out  of  every  100  rays;  and  equally  diaphanous 
alum  only  twelve.  To  distinguish  those  bodies  which  possess  a 
capacity  for  calorific  transmission,  from  those  which  possess  a  capa- 
city for  luminous  transmission,  he  has  proposed  the  term  diatherma- 
nou$  for  the  former,  as  analogous  in  form  to  the  epithet  diaphanous^ 
applied  to  the  latter.  In  one  experiment  he  employed  a  plate  of  alum, 
well  polished,  and  perfectly  transparent,  only  .06  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  compared  it  with  a  plate  of  smoky  quartz  3.38  inches 
thick,  which  was  of  so  decided  a  brown  colour  that  the  large  letters 
of  a  printed  page,  placed  in  the  fullest  light,  could  not  be  traced 
through  it ;  and  found  that  the  former  allowed  only  six  per  cent, 
of  the  rays  to  pass  through  it,  while  the  latter  aflTorded  a  passage  to 
nineteen  per  cent.  He  also  found  that  the  perfectly  opaque  glass 
employed  in  the  construction  of  mirrors,  for  experiments  upon  the 
polarization  of  light,  was  diathermanoos  enough  to  transmit  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  calorific  rays :  on  the  other  hand,  sulphate 
of  copper,  which  is  of  a  blue  colour,  and  strongly  diaphanous^  is 
perfectly  athermanous. 

§  286.  These  striking  differences  in  bodies  of  the  same 
aspect,  seem  to  arise  rather  from  structure  than  from  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  molecules,  for  a  block  of  common  salt,  being 
divided  into  flakes,  instantly  arrests  calorific  radiation,  and  the 
transmissive  power  of  water  is  only  increased  from  eleven  to  twelve, 
by  dissolving  in  it  either  alum  or  rock  salt,  two  substances  which 
in  their  solid  state  are  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  scale  of 
transmission. 

M.  Melloni  performed  all  his  experiments  with  an  apparatus  of 
extreme  delicacy,  the  construction  and  application  of  which  con- 
stitutes not  the  least  interesting  part  of  his  work :  but  such  as  have 
not  a  thermoscopic  apparatus  may  easily  satisfy  themselves  that 
rock  salt  transmits  almost  all  the  radiant  heat  that  falls  on  its 
surface,  by  fixing  vertically  on  the  same  stand  a  plate  of  this  sub- 
stance, and  a  plate  of  glass  or  alum  of  the  same  dimensions,  and  by 
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bringing  the  stand  quite  close  to  the  fire  of  a  stove.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  this  state  for  five  or  six  minutes,  the  glass  will  become 
burning  hot,  while  the  rock  salt,  if  applied  to  the  most  tender  part 
of  the  hand,  will  produce  no  sensation  of  warmth.  This  difference 
may  be  rendered  visible  by  placing  a  piece  of  wax  on  each  of  the 
plates ;  that  on  the  glass  will  soon  begin  to  melt,  while  that  on  the 
salt  will  remain  quite  solid. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  experiments  may  also  be  repeated  by 
means  of  a  large  air-thermometer  bent  twice  at  right  angles; 
between  the  blackened  balls  of  which  a  stand  is  placed,  for  the 
reception  of  the  source  of  heat  and  the  intervening  plates.  The 
liquid  will  be  depressed  on  that  side  on  which  the  heat  most  freely 
radiates. 

§  287.  The  results  above  detailed  were  obtained  from  the 
burner  of  an  argand  lamp;  but  M.  Melloni  found  that  different 
effects  were  produced  from  different  calorific  sources.  The  four 
which  he  compared  together  were  the  flame  of  oil  without  the 
interposition  of  glass ;  platina  wire  kept  in  a  state  of  incande- 
scence, by  means  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  (both  of  which  are 
luminous) ;  a  plate  of  copper  heated  to  the  temperature  of  782"*, 
and  a  vessel  of  thin  copper  blackened  on  the  outside  filled  with 
boiling  water,  (both  of  which  were  non-luminous) ;  some  of  the 
principal  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 

Tablb  XXXI.     Of  Diathermancy. 


Nadim  of  the  intorposed  tubwtinoea 

Naked  flAHui. 

Inoandesoent 

Cggnitr  at 

Coppv  M 

•ommon  thlckneaa,  0.108.  In. 

PUtinum. 

TSS*. 

tu°. 

Rock  salt 

92 

92 

92 

99 

Iceland  spar  . 

39 

28 

6 

0 

Mirror  glass   • 

39 

24 

6 

0 

Rock  crystal  (colourless)  . 

38 

28 

6 

0 

Ditto         (smoky) 

37 

28 

6 

0 

Citric  acid 

11 

2 

0 

0 

Alum    .... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

Pure  Ice 

6 

0 

0 

0 

§  288.  Thus  it  appears  that  rock  salt,  successively  ex- 
posed to  radiation  from  different  sources,  always  transmits  im- 
mediately the  same  quantity  of  heat,  (and  it  is  the  only  known 
substance  which  thus  acts.)  A  plate  of  any  other  diathermanoiis 
substance  will,  under  the  same  circumstances,  transmit  quanti- 
ties  less   considerable  in  proportion  as  the   temperature  of  the 
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source  is  less  elevated :  but  the  differences  between  one  transmission 
and  another,  decrease  as  the  plate  on  which  we  operate  is  more 
attenuated.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  calorific  rays  from  different 
sources  are  intercepted  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  not  at  the 
surface  and  in  virtue  of  an  absorbent  power  varying  with  the  tem- 
perature of  the  source,  but  in  the  very  interior  of  the  plate,  and  in 
virtue  of  an  absorbent  force  similar  to  that  which  extinguishes 
certain  species  of  light  in  a  coloured  medium. 

§  289.  In  extending  this  observation  to  the  solar  rays,  M. 
Melloni  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  intercepted  by  increasing 
the  thickness  of  the  transparent  medium  is  greater  for  the  less 
refrangible  than  for  the  more  refrangible  rays :  that  is,  that  while 
the  thinnest  possible  pellicle  would  permit  as  much  per  cent,  of  the 
heat  accompanying  the  red  ray  to  pass  through  it  as  of  the  violet  ray, 
if  the  thickness  be  increased,  a  much  larger  per  centage  of  the  former 
will  be  stopped  than  of  the  latter ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the 
refrangibility  of  a  heating  ray  is  a  measure  of  its  intensity.  The 
rays  of  heat  which  are  separated  by  a  common  prism  do  not  undergo 
the  same  action  upon  passing  through  a  layer  of  water :  the  most 
refrangible  rays,  or  those  towards  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum, 
pass  undiminished ;  while  the  less  refrangible,  or  those  in  the  red 
ray,  are  entirely  stopped  by  that  liquid.  Thus,  the  changes  in  the 
maximum  of  temperature  in  the  solar  spectrum,  when  different 
liquids  were  employed  by  Professor  Seebeck,  are  accounted  for. 

§  290.  The  refraction  and  constant  transmission  of  the  calo- 
rific rays  from  any  source  through  rock  salt  being  established,  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  this  substance  in  carrying 
on  the  investigation  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  radiant  heat. 
When  formed  into  lenses  and  prisms,  it  will  act  upon  calorific  rays 
in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  in  which  optical  instruments 
act  upon  luminous  rays.  The  feeblest  emanations  may  thus  be 
concentrated  to  a  focus,  or  propagated  to  a  distance ;  and  in  this 
manner  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  a  common  differential  thermometer 
with  small  balls,  obtain  very  decided  indications  of  the  heat  issuing 
from  a  vessel  filled  with  tepid  water  and  placed  at  a  great  distance. 
It  constitutes,  to  use  M.  Melloni^s  expression,  the  true  glass  of 
radiant  heat.  All  other  transparent  bodies  are  but  partial  and 
incomplete  transmitters  of  heat,  totally  intercepting  calorific  rays  of 
a  certain  kind,  just  as  coloured  media  intercept  coloured  rays  of 
certain  kinds.  All  examinations  of  the  nature  of  solar  heat  with 
common  prisms  of  glass,  water,  alcohol,  &c.,  are  necessarily  as  (al- 
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laoious  as  any  attempt  would  have  been  to  analyse  solar  light  with 
prisms  formed  of  coloured  glass. 

§  291.  Amongst  the  calorific  rays  of  the  sun  there  are  some 
which  have  a  resemblance  to  terrestrial  heat,  and  amongst  the  calo- 
rific rays  of  flame  some  are  found  similar  to  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  diflerences  observed  between  solar  and  terrestrial  heat,  as  to 
their  properties  of  transmission,  are  therefore  to  be  attributed  merely 
to  the  mixture,  in  diflerent  proportions  of  several  kinds  of  rays. 

The  small  quantity  of  heat  which  emerges  from  alum  is  abun- 
dantly transmitted  by  all  diaphanous  colourless  plates,  and  suffers 
no  appreciable  loss  when  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  varied  within 
certain  limits ;  with  regard  to  transmission,  these  rays  in  fact,  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  of  solar  heat.  They  also  resemble  the  latter 
in  the  decided  influence  which  colour  has  upon  their  absorption.  When 
the  rays  of  a  naked  flame  were  made  to  fall  upon  similar  thermo- 
scopic  surfaces  covered  with  lamp-black,  and  Spanish  white  mixed 
with  gum- water,  the  efiect  of  the  white,  as  compared  with  the  black, 
was  as  80.5  to  100 ;  and  it  was  the  same  when  a  screen  of  rock-salt 
was  interposed ;  but  when  rays  which  had  been  previously  passed 
through  a  screen  of  alum  were  employed,  the  eflects  were  as  42.9  to 
100.  Professor  Powell  has  ascertained  that  colourless  glass  acts  in 
the  same  way,  though  with  somewhat  less  energy. 

§  292.  M.  Melloni  has  remarked,  that  this  specific  difference 
in  the  rays  of  heat  is  manifest  upon  the  great  scale  of  natural  phe- 
nomena in  the  differences  of  their  absorption  by  snow.  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  snow,  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  and 
tufts  of  shrubs,  melts  much  more  rapidly  than  at  a  distance  from 
them.  This  is  not  owing  to  any  proper  heat  of  the  vegetating 
bodies,  for  the  same  thing  happens  around  dead  bushes  and  dry 
poles ;  and  the  greater  the  number  of  branches,  and  the  smaller  the 
twigs,  the  greater  is  their  thawing  influence.  The  effect  commences 
on  their  south  sides,  and  gradually  extends  by  the  west,  till  it 
reaches  round  to  the  north.  Hence,  it  appears  that  it  is  due  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  directly  communicated  to  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  and  then  radiated  from  them  to  the  surrounding  surface. 
Up  to  the  time  of  M.  Melloui^s  discoveries,  it  vras  quite  impossible 
to  account  for  this  secondary  radiation  having  more  power  than  the 
primary  one  from  which  it  was  derived.  He  has,  however,  shown 
by  the  most  decisive  experiments,  that  the  secondary  rays  from  the 
trees  are  much  more  abundantly  absorbed  by  snow  and  other  white 
substances  than  the  solar  rays  themselves. 
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If  the  rays  of  a  naked  lamp  be  concentrated  by  a  lens,  and  made 
to  fall  upon  a  thermometric  surface  covered  with  white  lead,  an 
effect  will  be  produced  which  may  be  designated  as  15°;  but  if  a 
eheet  of  thick  paper,  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  be  interposed  in  the 
passage  of  the  rays  close  to  the  thermoscopo,  the  effect  will  rise  to 
hs^.  Here  we  may  suppose,  that  of  100  direct  rays  which  fall  upon 
the  white  surface,  10  only  are  absorbed,  and  the  rest  reflected. 
When  the  paper  is  interposed  it  becomes  itself  heated,  and  radiates, 
perhaps,  only  25  to  the  same  surface;  but  of  these,  5  only  are 
reflected,  and  20  absorbed. 

The  different  effect  upon  snow  of  rays  of  heat  from  different  sources, 
may  be  shown  by  a  still  more  direct  experiment.  Let  a  differential 
thermoscope  be  placed  between  an  Argand  lamp  and  a  blackened 
copper  surface,  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp  to  752^,  so  as  to  be  in  equi- 
librio  between  them ;  which  may  be  effected  by  approaching  the 
instrument  nearer  to  the  feebler  source  of  heat  than  to  the  other. 
Having  ascertained  the  position  of  equilibrium,  let  the  thermoscope 
be  removed,  and  a  tube  divided  into  two  by  a  diaphragm,  and  filled 
at  each  end  with  newly-fallen  snow,  be  exactly  placed  in  its  position 
with  one  face  presented  to  each  of  the  calorific  sources.  Notwith- 
standing the  equality  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat,  as  measured  by 
the  thermoscope  in  this  position,  the  snow  in  the  tube  opposed  to 
the  heated  copper  will  melt  much  faster  than  that  in  the  other,  and 
will  generally  disappear  in  half  the  time. 

The  experiment  may  be  made  still  more  simply  by  suspending 
over  a  surface  of  snow,  and  close  to  it,  a  disc  of  thin  card,  covered 
on  both  sides  with  lamp-black :  if  the  rays  of  an  Argand  lamp  bo 
made  to  fall  upon  it,  the  surrounding  snow  will  be  unaffected,  but  a 
cavity  will  be  quickly  thawed  under  the  card.  If  the  heated  copper 
plate  be  now  substituted  for  the  lamp,  the  phenomena  will  take 
place  in  the  inverse  direction;  the  melting  of  the  snow  will  be  more 
abundant  in  the  parts  exposed  to  the  direct  radiation  than  under  the 
disc,  so  that  in  a  short  time  there  vnll  be  a  protuberance  in  the 
latter  situation  instead  of  an  excavation. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases,  the  heated  card  emits  rays  much  more 
absorbable  than  the  direct  rays  of  the  lamp ;  and  hence  it  follows, 
that  the  snow  is  melted  in  much  greater  abundance  under  the 
shadow  of  the  disc  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  the  quantity 
of  the  heat  is  less.  In  the  second  case,  when  the  calorific  source 
and  the  card  both  emit  rays  of  the  same  nature,  and  equally  absorb- 
able, the  disc  must,  by  its  interposition,  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
direct  radiation,  and  protect  the  snow  in  the  part  which  it  screens. 
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i  293.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  different  media,  M. 
Melloni  found  that  ghiss  of  the  different  tints  of  the  prismatio 
spectrum  acted  in  the  same  manner  as  colourless  glass,  but  with 
diminished  power ;  with  the  exception  of  green  glass  (coloured  with 
oxide  of  copper),  which  proved  to  be  more  transparent  for  the  rays 
of  small  refrangibility  (or  emanating  from  a  source  of  low  intensity), 
than  for  those  of  greater  refrangibility  (or  those  from  a  more  intense 
source).  The  difference  between  the  quantity  of  heat  from  an 
Argand  lamp  and  that  from  an  incandescent  spind  of  platinum  wire, 
was  about  half  with  all  the  kinds  of  glass  except  green ;  but,  in  the 
case  of  green  glasses,  the  diffisrence  was  little  or  nothing.  Hence, 
he  concludes  that  green  glass  is  the  only  kind  which,  so  to  speak, 
has  cohraiion  for  heat ;  the  others  acting  upon  it  only  as  a  more  or 
less  transparent  glass  of  uniform  tint  does  upon  light. 

By  passing  the  rays  of  the  sun  first  through  a  stratum  of  water, 
and  dien  through  green  glass,  he  succeeded  in  sifting  the  whole  of 
the  heat  from  the  light.  The  emerging  beam  had  a  greenish  tint, 
but,  when  concentrated  by  a  lens  of  rock-salt  to  the  intensity  of  the 
original  ray,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  most  delicate 
thermosoope. 

{  294.  The  polarization  of  heat,  though  the  experiments  by 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  are  of  a  still  more  delicate  nature 
than  those  which  we  have  just  examined,  rests  upon  as  certain 
foundations  as  its  refraction.  Heat  was  first  shown  by  M.  Berard 
to  be  susceptible  of  this  modification  by  reflexion.  M.  Melloni, 
however,  failed  at  first  in  obtaining  any  indications  of  polarization, 
either  by  this  means  or  by  transmitting  obscure  n&diant  heat 
through  plates  of  tourmaline.  Professor  Forbes  succeeded  in  these 
experiments,  and  also  showed  that  it  may  be  produced  by  plates  of 
mica :  and  M.  Melloni  has  since  thoroughly  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, and  explained  his  previous  failure. 

A  great  difficulty  presents  itself  in  studying  the  polarization  of 
heat  by  tourmalines  in  their  feeble  calorific  tr^insmission,  which 
varies  with  their  quality.  These  differences  depend  upon  the 
diathermancy  of  each  species  of  the  mineral ;  that  is,  they  arise 
from  different  species  being  each  permeable  to  a  differently  con- 
stituted calorific  stream.  Of  every  100  rays  transmitted  by  a  pair 
of  tourmalines  with  their  axes  parallel,  about  22  disappear  by  cross- 
ing the  axes.  This  proportion  suffers  no  very  decided  change  in 
the  rays  transmitted  by  common  glass,  or  glass  of  any  prismatic 
colour  except  green,  when  it  is  reduced  to  i-Srr*  When  water,  on 
the  contrary,  is  employed,  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  polarized, 
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after  transmUsion,  amounts  to  -xVir'  showing  an  analogous  diflTerence 
in  the  polarization  of  different  kinds  of  heat  to  that  which  we  had 
previously  found  in  their  refraction ;  and  in  thid  presenting  a  marked 
distinction  from  the  polarization  of  light. 

Electricity. 

§  295.  We  will  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
laws' of  those  forces  which  we  have  already  indicated  and  named 
electrical^  from  the  electron  or  amber  in  which  they  were  first 
observed  by  Thales,  600  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  more 
striking  phenomena  of  lambent  flames  upon  the  mast-heads  of 
vessels  in  a  storm,  or  lights  upon  the  spear-points  of  soldiers,  and 
the  flash  of  lightning,  had  been  also  observed  with  feelings  of 
dread  and  superstition,  but  were  little  supposed,  in  those  early 
days,  to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  alternate  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  minute  particles  of  dust  by  this  rare  substance 
after  it  had  been  subjected  to  friction.  It  was  not  till  2200  years 
afterwards,  that  the  same  property  of  attraction,  accompanied  under 
favorable  circumstances  by  flashes  of  light,  was  observed  to  be 
possessed  by  glass,  sulphur,  and  sealing-wax,  and  that  the  foun- 
dations of  electrical  science  were  laid  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  We  are 
indebted  to  active  observation  or  experiment  for  the  whole  of  the 
superstructure ;  mere  passive  observation,  or  common  experience, 
having  had  but  little  influence  upon  its  progress.  Electricity  is  as 
widely  diffused,  as  energetic  in  its  character,  and  at  least  as 
important  in  the  economy  of  the  material  universe,  as  heat  itself; 
but  its  properties  are  more  recondite ;  and  necessity  has  not  given 
to  the  human  race  that  early  command  over  this  power,  upon  which 
its  very  existence  has  depended  in  the  latter  case.  Such  a  com- 
mand will  probably  result  from  the  higher  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  man,  and  may  bo  destined  to  requite  his  patient 
industry  with  the  acquirement  of  power,  of  which  only  inadequate 
anticipations  can,  /is  yet  perhaps,  be  formed. 

§  296.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  traced  the  origin  of 
heat  to  five  principal  sources ;  and  from  four  of  the  same  sources 
we  also  derive  the  new  force  which  we  are  about  to  examine; 
whilst  analogy,  as  well  as  the  uncertain  results  of  vague  experi- 
ments, lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fifth,  or  the  solar  rays,  will 
hereafter  be  found  capable  of  imparting  this  subtle  influence.  It  is 
freely  evolved  by  the  mechanical  action  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances ;  still  more  abundantly  by  chemical  action ;  it  is  a  product 
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of  animal  organization ;  and  as  electricity  under  certain  conditions 
is  capable  of  evolving  heat,  so  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  capable  of 
exciting  electricity.  Like  heat,  it  adds  nothing  to,  and  subtracts 
nothing  from,  the  weight  of  bodies  in  which  it  is  excited ;  but 
unlike  heat,  it  is  not  opposed  to  cohesion,  and  does  not  increase  the 
volume  of  homogeneous  masses,  or  loose  the  chain  which  binds 
their  particles  together.  It  is  capable  of  acting  upon  masses  of 
matter  in  opposition  to  gravity,  and  it  is  also  capable  of  the  most 
energetic  influence  upon  its  constituent  atoms.  Every  form  of 
matter  may  be  excited  to  its  action,  and  it  may  be  transferred  from 
one  portion  of  matter  in  which  it  has  been  called  forth  to  another 
previously  in  a  neutral  state. 

Our  present  purpose,  which  will  lead  us  to  inquire  into  the 
modes  in  which  this  force  distributes  itself,  and  in  which  its  equi- 
librum  is  maintained  amongst  the  particles  of  ponderable  matter, 
or  into  the  laws  of  Electrical  Statics,  will  best  be  answered  by 
confining  our  attention  mainly  to  its  mechanical  developement,  or 
excitation  by  friction. 

§  297.  The  apparatus  we  shall  first  describe  is  of  extreme 
simplicity,  but  the  instruction  which  we  derive  from  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  14)  that  if  we  suspend  some  light  sub- 
stance, such  as  a  feather  or  a  pith-ball,  by  a  silk  thread,  and  then 
approach  it  with  a  dry  glass  tube,  which  has  been  rubbed  with 
silk,  the  suspended  substance  will  be  attracted  to  the  glass  tube 
from  a  distance,  and  adhere  to  it  for  a  moment,  but  will  afterwards 
recede  from  it ;  and,  after  its  separation,  so  far  from  the  glass  exert- 
ing any  attraction  upon  it,  it  will  strongly  repel  it  from  its  surface. 
If  we  substitute  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  for  the  glass  tube,  and  rub  it 
with  a  dry  warm  flannel,  we  may  produce  the  same  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  repulsion  upon  a  fresh  feather;  and  in  the  same  order. 
But,  now,  if  we  present  the  excited  wax  to  the  feather  which  has 
received  the  repulsive  property  from  the  glass,  or  the  excited  glass 
to  the  light  substance  which  is  iii  a  state  to  be  repelled  by  the 
wax,  strong  attraction  will  be  manifested  in  both  cases. 

Moreover,  we  find  from  experiment  that  not  only  does  the 
originally  excited  glass  or  wax  attract  or  repel  those  light  portions 
of  matter,  but  they  communicate  by  contact  the  same  properties 
to  them :  so  that  two  feathers,  after  having  been  attracted,  will  not 
only  be  repelled  by  the  wax  or  glass,  respectively,  but  will  repel  each 
other,  and  their  component  fibres  will  become  self-repulsive :  but 
two  feathers  which  have  received  the  property  from  the  di£ferent 
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substances,  thou(i[h  self-repulsive,  will  strongly  attract  each  other. 
This  transfer  of  power,  it  must  be  observed,  is  very  different  from 
any  process  of  original  excitement  (66). 

§  298.  Simple  as  are  these  phenomena,  they  comprise  the 
first  principles  of  electrical  science.  From  them  we  learn  that  the 
friction  of  glass  and  resin  communicates  to  these  substances  a  state 
of  activity  with  regard  to  other  bodies,  which  is  similar  in  the  two 
cases,  but  opposite  in  its  nature :  that  this  state  of  activity  once 
excited  in  them  by  friction,  they  are  capable  of  communicating  to 
other  bodies  by  simple  contact,  and  that  it  is  manifested  in  all 
cases  by  the  mutual  repulsion  of  similarly  active  bodies,  and  the 
mutual  attraction  of  oppositely  active  bodies. 

Now  these  two  states  of  activity,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
distinguish  by  some  appropriate  designation,  and  they  might  pro- 
perly be  termed  the  vitreous  and  resinous  states  from  the  two  sub- 
stances which  were  first  observed  to  possess  the  power  of  communi- 
cating them.  But  in  a  subject  so  remote  from  the  illustrations  of 
common  experionco  as  is  that  of  electricity,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  do  more  than  this:  to  adopt  some  hypothesis  with 
regard  to  the  subtle  influence  thus  called  into  action,  which  may 


(fiGi)  The  annexed  figure  will  conycy  an  idea  of  the  feather  when 


in  its  natural  state  attracted  by  the  excited  glass,  and  when  in  an  elec- 
trified state  repelled  from  the  similarly  electrified  rod. 
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serve  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  student  amongst  the  multiplicity  of  its 
phenomena.  When  he  is  infonned  that  there  are  two  such  theories, 
upon  which  the  facts  may  be  explained  with  equal  probability,  he 
will  need  no  other  caution  to  distinguish  between  the  importance  of 
the  facts  and  inducticms,  and  the  thread  which  is  employed  to 
string  them  together. 

§  299.  It  was  imagined  by  M.  Du  Fay,  that  the  opposite 
electrical  forces  were  peculiar  to  certain  kinds  of  matter ;  that  they 
were  referrible  to  two  highly-elastio,  imponderable  fluids,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  were  self-repuldve  but  attractive  of  each  other ;  and 
that  one  which  he  called  the  vitreous  electricity  was  always  elicited 
from  glass,  and  the  other  which  he  termed  resinous  electricity  from 
resinous  bodies.  In  the  form  in  which  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids, 
which  goes  by  his  name,  is  now  adopted,  it  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
observations  and  modifications  of  Mr.  Symmer,  who  showed  that 
when  two  bodies  are  rubbed  together,  both  become  excited;  and  that 
one  of  them  always  possesses  the  vitreous,  and  the  other  the  resinous 
virtue.  The  two  fluids  exist  in  all  unexcited  bodies  in  a  state  of 
combination  and  neutralization,  when  no  electrical  phenomena  are 
apparent.  Friction  occasions  the  separation  of  the  two  fluids,  and 
the  electrical  action  continues  till  ui  equal  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
electricity  which  has  thus  been  withdrawn  from  the  other,  has  been 
restored  and  re-united  with  it. 

§  300.  Dr.  Franklin  proposed  a  diflerent  and  no  less 
ingenious  explanation  of  electrical  phenomena,  in  some  respects 
more  simple  than  the  preceding ;  dependent  also  upon  the  properties 
of  an  imaginary  highly  elastic  fluid,  which,  upon  his  supposition, 
was  single,  and  pervaded  all  matter.  This  fluid  is  self-repulsive, 
but  attracts  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  which  the  hypo- 
thesis further  requires  should  be  considered  as  self-repulsive  when 
deprived  of  their  natural  portions  of  the  electrical  fluid.  The  oppo- 
site states  of  electrical  excitement,  according  to  this  view,  depend 
upon  the  increase  or  diminution  of  this  elastic  fluid.  When  a  glass 
tube  is  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  electrical  equilibrium  of 
the  fluid  in  the  two  substances  is  disturbed ;  the  glass  acquires  more 
than  its  natural  quantity,  and  is  overcharged :  the  silk  retains  less 
than  its  natural  quantity,  and  is  undercharged.  Thus,  electrical 
repulsion  takes  place  between  two  bodies  both  of  which  contain 
more  or  less  than  their  natural  quantity  of  fluid,  and  electrical 
attraction  is  only  excited  between  two  bodies,  one  of  which  con- 
tains more  or  less  than  the  other. 
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According  to  the  theory  of  Du  Fay,  the  two  states  are  denomi- 
nated mtreous  and  resinous ;  according  to  the  theory  of  Franklin, 
they  are  distingoished  Mpositire  and  neffotive. 

§  301.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  both  these  hypotheses  cannot 
be  true;  and  it  is  highly  probable  (indeed  some  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  would  say  that  it  is  certain,)  that  neither  of  them  presents 
us  with  the  real  process  or  mechanism  of  the  phenomena.  The 
progress  of  science  begins  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  whole  class  of 
electrical  facts  will  one  day  be  included  in  some  higher  generaliza- 
tion than  either  of  those  by  which  they  are  at  present  grouped  toge- 
ther; and  indeed  an  attempt  has  been  made  (and  according  to 
mathematicians,  who  are  best  qualified  to  judge  of  such  high  exer- 
cises of  reason,  not  without  success,)  to  connect,  in  one  general 
theory,  all  attractive  and  repulsive  forces,  not  excepting  the 
universal  force  of  gravity  itself*. 

Such  views,  however,  must  not  be  presented  to  beginners  in 
science,  and  probably  it  will  not  be  in  the  present  age  that  the 
teacher  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  one  or  other  of  the  scaffoldings 
by  the  assistance  of  which  the  fabric  of  electrical  science  has  been 
built  up  to  its  present  dimensions  and  proportions.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  two  fluids  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  mathematical  investigation  by  M.  Coulomb  and  M.  Pois- 
son;  but  even  in  the  mathematical  investigations  it  is  easy  to 
substitute  one  theory  for  the  other  by  a  very  simple  transformation 
of  the  formulae. 

In  making  the  legitimate  use  of  either  theory  to  assist  him  in 
attaining  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  of  the  phenomena,  the  student 
should  never  forget  that  such  hypothetical  fluids  may  have  no  real 
existence,  and  that  the  peculiar  actions  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
contemplate  may  be  referrible  to  powers  with  which  matter  may  have 
been  endowed,  without  the  intervention  of  any  such  medium  as  has 
been  imagined.  Indeed,  the  late  rapid  advance  of  the  science  seems 
rather  to  countenance  this  more  simple  view  of  the  subject ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  with  which  the  teacher  has  to  contend  at 
present  is  a  certain  confusion  of  view  and  of  language  which  almost 
necessarily  attends  this  transition  state.  After  this  explanation, 
however,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  difficulty  will  be  felt  at  the  indif- 
ferent employment  of  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous^  or  positive  and 
negativey  to  denote  those  peculiar  states  of  matter  by  which  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  just  described  are  produced. 

•  M08OTTI.    Sur  let  Force*  qui  rfgittent  la  Constitution  inttrievre  dei  Corps, 
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It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  either  of  the  hypotheses  which 
we  have  just  stated,  that  one  species  of  electricity  can  never  be 
excited  without  a  simultaneous  production  of  the  other ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  opposite  electrical  states  are  always  such  as  exactly  to 
neutralize  each  other  in  the  rubber  and  the  body  rubbed.  This 
conclusion  is  quite  borne  out  by  the  results  of  experiment.  Even 
with  the  glass  tube,  and  silk,  wo  shall  find  that  it  is  not  only  the  glass, 
but  the  silk  also,  which  after  friction  attracts  the  feather ;  and  after 
the  feather  has  been  repelled  by  one,  it  will  be  strongly  attracted  by 
the  other.  We  shall  presently  find  more  perfect  means  of  demon- 
strating the  exact  equality  of  the  opposite  forces. 

§  302.  Afl^r  either  electrical  state  has  been  conferred  upon  a 
body,  for  instance,  on  the  glass  by  friction,  or  on  the  feather  by  con- 
tact, it  will  very  slowly  return  to  its  natural  state  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
unless  it  be  touched  with  some  other  substance ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  substance  brought  into  contact  with  it  is  by  no  means  indifferent 
to  the  result.  The  naked  hand  will  speedily  remove  the  electricity, 
or  any  metallic  body  still  more  readily ;  but  dry  glass,  resins,  silk, 
sulphur,  will  not  prove  effective.  From  this  difference  in  their 
power  of  conveying  or  conducting  away  the  electricity,  bodies  have 
been  divided  into  two  great  classes  of  conductors  and  non-conductors. 
In  the  former,  the  elastic  fluids  are  supposed  to  travel  with  little  or 
no  impediment,  and  with  a  velocity  infinitely  exceeding  that  of  the 
similar  propagation  of  heat,  and  only  comparable  with  light  itself; 
while  in  the  latter  their  passage  is  obstructed ;  they  seem  to  adhere 
to  their  substance,  and  to  be  incapable  of  transmission  from  particle 
to  particle. 

Although  we  may  thus  classify  all  substances  into  conductors 
and  non-conductors  of  electricity,  we  shall,  however,  find  the  two 
classes  passing  by  insensible  gradations  one  into  the  other.  There 
is,  in  fact,  a  progressive  order  in  which  all  bodies  may  be  arranged, 
beginning  with  that  substance  which  possesses  either  property  in 
the  most  perfect  degree,  and  proceeding  through  the  gradations  of 
other  substances  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  scale.  In  the 
following  Table,  the  left  hand  column  commences  with  the  most 
perfect  conductors,  and  ends  with  the  least  perfect  conductors ;  the 
right-hand  column  commences  with  the  least  perfect  conductors  and 
ends  with  the  most  perfect : — 
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Table  XXXII.    Electrical  Conduction. 

C0)a>UCT0R8. 


Metals. 

Charcoal  plumbago,  &c. 

Fused  chlorides. 

„     Iodides. 

„     Salts. 
Strong  acids. 
Alkaline  solutions. 
Water. 
Alcohol. 
Damp  air. 
Vegetable  and  animal  bodies. 


Spermaceti. 

Glass. 

Sulphur. 

Fixed  oils. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 

Resins. 

Ice. 

Diamond. 

Shell-lac. 

Oxalate  of  lime. 

Dry  gases. 

Insulators. 


This  distinction  of  bodies  according  to  their  conducting  power 
regards  them  as  masses ;  it  is  probable  tliat  the  constituent  particles, 
whether  of  conducting  or  non-conducting  matter,  are  individually 
conductors,  and  capable,  as  such,  of  receiving  a  charge  of  electricity. 
In  this  distinction  we  are  presented  with  a  close  analogy  in  the 
conduction  of  heat ;  for  the  particles  of  aeriform  matter  readily 
become  heated,  although  heat  travels  amongst  them  by  conduction 
with  the  greatest  difficulty. 

§  303.  The  instantaneous  way  in  which  electricity  passes 
along  a  good  conductor,  and  the  advantage  which  may  be  taken  of 
the  non-conducting  power  of  bodies  to  prevent  its  escape  from  sub- 
stances in  which  it  may  be  required  to  confine  it,  may  both  be  shown 
by  a  very  simple  experiment.     Suspend  a  metallic  wire  of  many 
yards  in  lengUi  by  strings  of  white  silk,  from  any  convenient  sup- 
ports, and  hang  to  one  of  its  extremities  two  strips  of  gold  leaf,  so 
that  they  may  be  parallel  to  each  other,  and  nearly  in  contact : 
present  any  excited  body  to  the  other  extremity,  and  the  slips  of 
gold-leaf  will  instantly  repel  one  another,  and  diverge ;  proving, 
whatever  the  length  of  the  wire  maybe,  that  the  influence  is  confined 
within  its  limits,  and  instantly  pervades  it  from  end  to  end.     If  the 
wire  be  now  divided,  and  a  connexion  be  made  between  its  two  ends 
by  the  smallest  possible  loop  of  silk,  the  electric  fluid  will  be  found 
incapable  of  passing  through  the  interval  of  non-conducting  substance. 
We  thus  make  use  of  this  diflerence  in  the  conducting  power  of 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  insulation.     By  supporting  good  conducting 
substances  upon  non-conductors  we  can  cause  them  to  retain  any 
electric  charge  which  we  may  communicate  to  them ;  they  thus 
become  cut  off*  or  insulate'd  from  any  ready  channel  by  which  the 
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fluid  might  pass  away,  or  attain  to  that  state  of  eqnilibriom  which 
it  is  always  striving  to  effect.  Without  this  power  the  eleotrie 
forces  could  scarcely  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  experimental 
investigation. 

When  a  non-conducting  substance  becomes  charged' either  by 
friction,  or  otherwise,  with  electricity,  it  will  only  partially  give  np 
the  fluid  on  its  surface  to  a  non-insulated  conductor  at  the 
point  of  contact ;  but  a  charged  insulated  conductor  will  instantly 
part  with  the  whole  of  its  charge.  In  the  former  case  the  fluid  is 
supposed  incapable  of  moving  from  point  to  point,  while  in  the 
latter  it  will  traverse  any  space  in  any  direction  without  apparent 
obstruction. 

If,  again,  a  small  charged  conductor,  such  as  a  brass  ball,  be 
brought  in  contact  with  a  smooth  plate  of  resin,  a  portion  of  the 
electric  fluid  will  adhere  to  the  resin  at  the  point  where  the  two  bodies 
touched,  but  will  spread  itself  only  to  a  very  minute  distance  round. 

§  304.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  two  great  classes 
of  conductors  and  non-conductors  might  be  designated  as  fum-electrics 
and  electrics:  the  former  name  denoting  a  capacity  of  electric 
excitement,  and  the  latter  a  total  incapacity ;  but  this  distinction  is 
quite  inaccurate.  If  we  hold  a  rod  or  tube  of  metal  in  our  hand, 
and  rub  it  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  it  is  quite  true  that  it  will 
exhibit  no  signs  of  excitation.  The  reason  is,  that  both  our  bodies 
and  the  metal  being  good  conductors,  the  electrical  fluid  passes  away 
as  it  is  disengaged ;  but  if  we  insulate  the  metal, — cut  it  off*,  that 
is,  from  communication  with  the  hand  by  means  of  a  glass  handle, 
— ^we  shall  find  that  upon  friction  it  will  become  electrical,  like  the 
glass  or  the  resin.  The  friction  of  two  metals  together,  provided 
both  be  insulated,  will  excite  electricity ;  and  if  we  sift  zinc  filings 
through  a  copper  sieve,  provided  with  a  glass  handle,  we  shall  find 
that  the  sieve  and  the  filings  will  be  oppositely  excited. 

§  305.  The  mode  of  ascertaining  the  existence  and  nature  of 
any  electrical  excitement  is  very  simple.  For  this  purpose  we  have 
recourse  to  a  beautiful  little  instrument,  called  the  gold-leaf  elec- 
trometer. It  consists  of  two  slips  of  gold-leaf,  suspended  from  a 
brass  wire  terminating  in  a  small  plate,  within  a  cylinder  of  glass. 
The  wire  is  insulated  by  the  glass,  and  more  effectually  by  passing 
it  through  a  glass  tube,  covered  with  a  varnish  of  shell-lac,  and 
packed  with  silk.  The  leaves  are  made  to  diverge  by  contact  with 
some  body  in  a  known  state  of  excitement,  as  with  a  stick  of  seal- 
ing-wax rubbed  with  woollen ;  if  the  approach  of  the  body,  whose 
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state  we  wish  to  determine,  cause  the  leaves  to  diverge  still  more, 
we  conclude  that  it  is  restnously  electrical  i  if,  on  the  contrary',  they 
collapse  upon  its  approach,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  is  in  the  vitreous 
state  (67). 

Thertf  is  another  mode  which  is  still  preferable  to  this,  as  afford- 
ing not  only  an  indication  of  the  kind  of  force  which  is  required  to 
be  tested,  but  also  an  accurate  oieasure  of  its  intensity.  It  consists 
of  a  needle  of  shelt-lac,  suspended  from  a  fine  thread  of  spun  glass. 
At  one  extremity  of  the  oeedle  is  placed  a  small  disc  of  paper,  or 
other  conducting  substance ;  which,  being  thus  insulated,  is  capable 
of  receiving  and  retaining  a  charge.  When  another  electrified  body 
is  brought  near  to  this,  ^e  kind  of  electricity  which  has  been  com- 
municated to  it  being  known,  it  will  indicato  l>y  its  attraction  or 
repulsion,  the  species  of  electricity  thus  brought  within  its  sphere  of 
action ;  and  the  intensity  of  the  force  may  be  measured  upon  a  scale 
by  the  amount  of  torsion  in  the  thread  which  may  be  required  to 
bring  the  two  repelling  bodies  into  mutual  contact  (68). 

S  306.  Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  the  same  substance 
is  not  always  simihwly  electrified  by  friction ;  but  that  its  electrical 
state  is  determined  partly  by  the  condition  of  its  own  surface  and 


(67)  Bennet'sgold-leaf  electrometer  is  here  repiescnted;  the  leaves 
being  in  a  slate  of  divergence  from  a  charge  which  has  been  communi- 
cated to  them. 

The  improved  node  of  insulation  introduced  by  Mr.  Singer  is  shoirn 


in  the  section  a.  The  wire  to  which  the  gold  leaves  are  attached  passes 
tbrongh  a  glass  tube  packed  with  dry  silk,  and  is  covered  by  a  brass  cap, 
screwed  lo  its  upper  end,  by  which  it  is  protected  Irom  dust  and  damp. 

(68)  The  following  cut  represents  Coulomb's  lorslon-electiometer,  or 
electrical  balance,    a  &  is  a  thread  of  silk  or  spun  glass,  Irom  which  the 
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partly  by  the  body  with  which  it  is  rubbed.  Thus  fliat-glass  vnth 
a  smooth  surface,  when  rubbed  with  woollen  cloth,  becomes  vitreously 
electric ;  but  if  its  surface  be  roughened,  and  it  be  rubbed  with  the 
same  cloth,  it  will  be  resinously  electrical. 

SnKX>th  glass,  rubbed  with  every  substance  which  has  been  tried, 
except  the  fur  of  an  animal,  as  a  cat-skin,  becomes  vitreous : 
with  a  cat-skin,  resinous. 

White  silk  rubbed  with  black  silk,  metals,  or  black  cloth,  is  vitre- 
ous ;  rubbed  with  paper,  or  the  hand,  resinous. 

Sealing-wax,  rubbed  with  the  metals,  is  vitreous ;  with  cloth,  paper, 
or  the  hand,  resinous. 

§307.  It  was  first  observed  by  Otto  de  Guericke,  and 
Hawksbee,  that  the  friction  of  glass  and  resinous  substances  not  only 
produced  the  phenomena  which  we  have  just  described,  but,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  was  accompanied  by  a  rustling  or  crack- 
ling noise ;  and,  when  the  experiment  was  made  in  a  dark  room, 
by  flashes  and  sparks  of  light  upon  their  surfaces.  When  once  the 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  observation,  most  persons  will 
find  that  such  phenomena  of  electrical  light  are  familiar  occurrences, 
and  often  present  themselves  in  suddenly  drawing  off  from  the 
person  a  silk  stocking,  or  a  flannel  waistcoat,  or  in  the  friction  of 
long  hair,  by  combing.  How  small  a  degree  of  friction  is  sufiicient 
to  excite  electricity  in  the  hunuin  body,  is  shown  in  a  striking  way 
by  placing  a  person  upon  an  insulating  stool  with  glass  legs.  If  in 
such  a  position  ho  place  his  finger  upon  a  gold-leaf  electrometer,  and 


needle  of  shell-lac,  c,  is  suspended.  It  is  attached 
to  the  screw,  6,  by  which  it  can  be  twisted  round 
its  axis.  The  needle  carries  a  gilt  ball  of  pith,  or  a 
disc  of  paper,  at  one  extremity,  which  is  balanced 
by  a  counterpoise  at  the  other ;  disa  metallic  wire 
passing  through  the  glass  shade,  and  terminated  by  a 
metallic  ball  at  each  end.  The  ball  of  the  needle 
and  the  interior  brass  ball  of  the  wire  are  brought 
into  contact  by  turning  the  screw,  6,  and  the  index 
then  points  to  0  on  the  scale,  which  is  marked  upon 
the  circumference  of  the  glass. 
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MHt  flip  him  lightly  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  the  leaves 
will  immediately  repel  each  other. 

§  308.  We  may  now  proceed  to  describe  the  meaoji  of 
producing  these  effecta  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  different  modes 
which  hare  been  derised  of  exciting,  collecting,  and  meMoriug  the 
electric  fluids. 

The  electrical  machine,  as  it  is  called,  whaterer  form  it  may 
assume,  resolves  itself  into  a  more  or  less  perfect  way  of  applying  to 
glass  the  friction  of  silk,  or  some  other  dissimilar  substance,  aa  in 
our  fundamental  experiment,  and  of  drawing  off  the  electricity  aa  it 
is  excited,  and  collecting  it  in  a  good  insulated  conductor.  In 
machines  of  the  more  perfect  construction,  not  only  is  the  vitreous 
electricity  collected  in  what  is  called  the  prime  conductor,  but  the 
resinous  also  is  accnmulated  by  insulating  the  rubber,  and  con- 
necting it  with  a  metallic  cylinder  (69). 


(69)    Tina  figure  reprcienta  the  cylinder  electrical  machine ;  a  ii 
a  glass  cylinder,  properly  mounted,  to  turn  upon  two  stout  ^au  piUan, 


B  B,  strongly  6xed  upon  a  wooden  frame.     It  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly, 
by  meaui  ^  the  multiplying  wheels,  i.  and  e.   c  c  are  two  brass  cylinder^ 
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Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  effiactive  exciter  of  glass 
is  a  metallic  substance ;  and  when  a  soft  amalgam  of  mercury,  tin, 
and  zinc,  is  spread  upon  the  rubber,  it  forms  a  flexible  metallic 
surface  which  is  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose  and  greatly 
heightens  the  effect.  The  best  proportions  of  the  metals  have  been 
found  to  be  one  part  of  tin  and  two  of  lino,  ftised  together,  and 
mixed  whilst  fluid  with  six  parts  of  mercury.  The  mixture  must 
then  be  triturated  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  lard,  to  the  consistenoe 
of  a  thick  paste.  When  large  cylinders,  or  plates  of  glass,  are  made 
to  rotate  by  convenient  mechanical  means,  pressing  against  cushions 
covered  with  this  metallic  coating,  they  are  capable  of  producing 
all  the  phenomena  of  attraction  and  repulsion  in  a  high  degree,  and 
their  state  of  intense  excitement  is  accompanied  by  flakes  and 
sparks  of  brilliant  light,  and  a  crackling  sound  (70). 

When  the  prime  conductor  is  placed  in  its  proper  position  it  receives 
from  the  glass,  without  contact  with  it,  a  charge  in  the  form  of  a  stream 
of  fire,  which,  whatever  may  be  the  size  of  its  surface,  rises  to  nearly 
the  same  intensity  as  that  of  the  original  source ;  and  which  being 
thus  acumulated  in  quantity  will  wholly  pass  off  at  once  to  any 
uninsulated  conductor,  or  will  instantaneously  divide  itself  with  an 
insulated  one,  by  means  of  a  dense  spark.  Similar  phenomena  may 
be  obtained  with  the  conductor  attached  to  the  rubber;  but  to 
obtain  the  highest  effect  from  either,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
conducting  conmiunication  from  the  other  -to  the  ground.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  when  the  two  electricities  are  in  presence  of 
each  other  they  counteract  and  limit  each  others  intensity:  by 
connecting  either  conductor  with  the  earth,  its  charge  is  spread 
over  an  indefinitely  large  suriace,  and  virtually  annihilated.  That 
the  two  conductors  are  in  opposite  electrical  states  is  easily  proved 
by  suspending  from  each  some  lij^t  substances  which  will  strongly 
attract  each  odier  when  charged:  and  that  the  two  charges  are 


supported  upon  the  two  glass  pillan,  DO,  in  a  position  parallel  to  the 
glass  cylinder;  to  one  of  these  a  cushion,  F,  with  a  silk  flap,  o,  is 
attached,  which  is  made  to  press  against  the  glass  by  a  spring,  its 
distance  being  capable  of  adjustment  by  means  of  the  screw,  h.  The 
opposite  brass  cylinder  has  a  row  of  points  attached  to  it,  to  which  the 
silk  flap,  o,  extends.  The  hitter  goes  by  the  name  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor, or  the  positive  conductor;  the  former  is  distinguished  as  the 
negative  conductor. 

(70)    The  Plate  Electrical  Machine  is  figured  in  the  next  page,    a  is 
a  circular  glass  plate,  mounted  upon  a  brass  axis^  and  turning  in  a  stout 
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exactly  equal  ie  shown  by  makin;;  a  good  motallio  commnnicittion 
between  the  two,  when  all  signs  of  excitement  will  cease  in  both. 

{  309.  And  now,  it  may  be  asked,  where  does  the  chai^ 
reside  iu  a  good  insulated  conductor  i  docs  it  difTuse  itself,  like  hetrt, 
throu^iout  the  whole  of  its  substance  t  or  is  it  oonfioed  merely 
to  its  surface !  That  it  is  merely  superficial  is  susceptible  of  proof 
in  several  ways.  If  we  take  a  solid  globe  of  metal,  and  electrify 
it  to  a  certain  amount,  and  then  bring  it  in  contact  for  a  moment 
with  a  globe  of  similar  dimensions,  made  of  the  thinnest  shell  of  the 
same  metal,  we  shall  find  that  the  charge  will  distribute  itself 
equally  between  the  two.  If  we  take  a  hoUow  sphere,  with  an 
aperture  at  its  upper  part,  and  having  given  it  a  charge  of  elec- 
tricity, touch  its  interior  with  a  small  insulated  ball,  upon  brining 
this  proof-ball  in  contact  with  an  electroscope  we  shall  find  that 
it  will  afford  no  signs  of  having  received  a  charge ;  but,  on  the 


wooden  frame,  by  means  of  the  handle  P ;  as  it  revolres  it  passes  between 
two  par  of  cushion*,  b  b,  which  are  pressed  lightly  ogunst  it,  by  means  of 
screws^  C  is  the  brass  prime  conductor,  supported  upon  the  stout  glass 


arm,  n;  it  is  armed  at  its  two  extremities,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
plate,  with  two  rows  of  points  which  meet  the  ends  of  the  two  silk  flaps, 
z  K,  which  are  attached  to  the  cushions,  bb. 
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contrary,  if  we  touch  the  exterior  of  the  sphere,  it  will  carry  away 
a  part  of  the  charge  with  it,  and  affect  the  instrument. 

How  much  the  intensity  of  the  electric  charge  depends  upon 
the  surface  may  also  be  very  elegantly  shown  by  means  of  a  metallic 
ribbon,  coiled  up  by  a  spring,  upon  the  top  of  a  gold-leaf  electro- 
meter. When  this  apparatus  is  electrified  the  leaves^  of  course, 
repel  one  another  in  proportion  to  the  charge  which  they  receive. 
If  the  ribbon  be  now  drawn  out  by  a  silk  thread,  or  other  insulating 
handle,  the  leaves  will  approach  each  other  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  surface  over  which  the  electricity  becomes  dif- 
fused ;  and  as  it  again  coils  itself  up  they  will  expand  to  their  original 
amount.  Here  it  is  seen  that  the  quantity  of  the  charge  remaining 
the  same,  its  intensity  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  surface  over 
which  it  is  suffered  to  diffuse  itself,  and  that  the  quantity  of  electricity 
which  a  given  portion  of  matter  may  receive,  depends  upon  the 
dimensions  of  its  external  surface. 

§  310.  The  next  question  which  presents  itself  is,  how  does 
the  electricity  arrange  itself  around  surfaces  of  different  forms !  in 
a  layer  of  equal  intensity  in  every  part,  or  otherwise  i  This  question 
is  readily  submitted  to  experiment,  by  means  of  a  small  insulated 
disc,  which  being  applied  to  any  part  of  the  surface  of  an  electrified 
conductor,  becomes  virtually  a  part  of  that  conductor ;  and,  upon 
being  removed,  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  charge  having  the 
same  intensity  as  that  of  the  point  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 
which  may  be  measured  by  the  torsion  electrometer. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  proved  that  in  the  case  of  an  electrified 
sphere,  the  intensity  is  the  same  at  every  part  of  the  surface  ; — ^but 
this  is  the  only  form  of  surface  upon  which  this  equal  distribution 
takes  place.  If  two  similar  spheres  be  placed  in  contact  with  one 
another,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  points  of  greatest  and 
equal  intensity  on  their  opposite  sides,  in  a  line  with  their  points  of 
contact  where  the  force  will  be  null.  So  in  a  cylinder,  or  bar  of 
metal,  the  electrical  intensity  will  be  much  greater  at  the  two 
ends  than  in  the  middle,  and  this  inequality  of  distribution  will 
increase  very  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  diminution  of  the  diameter 
of  a  cylinder  of  given  length. 

If  two  balls  of  imequal  diameters  be  placed  together,  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  extreme  point  of  the  smaller  sphere  will 
be  higher  than  that  of  the  corresponding  point  of  the  larger ;  and 
by  adding  a  series  of  balls  in  contact  with  each  other,  all  gradually 
decreasing  in  size,  the  intensity  will  increase  upon  the  smaller  as 
the  diameter  decreases.    We  can  conceive  a  succession  of  such 
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balls  gradually  diminishing  till  the  series  ends  in  a  mere  point,  at 
which  the  electric  tension  will  be  at  its  maximum.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  law  of  distribution,  a  powerful  dispersion  of  electricity 
takes  place  from  all  bodies  of  a  pointed  form ;  the  intensity  upon 
them  increasing  to  such  an  extent  that  the  surrounding  insulating 
medium  of  air  gives  way  before  it,  and  no  longer  suffices  to  con- 
strain it. 

§311.  Our  attention  has  hitherto  been  directed  to  the 
electricity  which  is  developed  upon  the  surfaces  of  two  dissimilar 
substances  by  mutual  friction;  or  which  has  been  transferred  to 
other  bodies  from  such  excited  substances  by  contact  and  direct 
communication.  Wo  have  now  to  examine  a  remarkable  influence 
which  an  electrified  body  exerts  upon  other  bodies  at  such  distances 
from  it  as  prevent  the  direct  transfer  of  any  portion  of  the  charge. 
The  neuti:al  state  of  an  insulated  conductor  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
will  be  destroyed.  If  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  furnished  with 
electroscopes  at  each  extremity  and  also  at  its  centre,  when  one  end 
is  placed  near  the  charged  substance  we  shall  find  the  two  extreme 
electroscopes  indicating  electrical  activity,  while  the  centre  remains 
quiescent.  Upon  slowly  withdrawing  the  excited  body,  these  secon- 
dary electrical  signs  gradually  decrease,  and  finally  disappear  upon 
its  complete  removal  or  discharge.  Upon  examinmg,  by  the  proof- 
plane  and  torsion  electrometer,  the  kind  of  electricity  developed  by 
this  distant  influence,  we  shall  find  that  the  end  of  the  cylinder, 
which  is  the  nearest  to  the  originally  charged  body,  is  in  an  opposite 
state  to  that  body,  and  the  furthest  end  in  the  same  state;  that 
the  cylinder  has,  in  fact,  had  Sk  polar  state  communicated  to  it  (§15). 
This  distant  action  of  an  electrified  body,  by  which  its  own  charge  is 
in  no  degree  lessened,  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  indu<:tian : 
the  secondary  state  of  the  neighbouring  body  is  called  induced  elec- 
tricity:  and  the  body  itself  is  said  to  be  under  induction.  Further, 
the  originally  active  body  is  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  indue- 
trie  or  inductive  body,  and  that  under  its  influence,  as  the  inducteous 
body  (71). 

§  312.  If,  whilst  in  a  state  of  electric  induction,  that  end  of 
the  cylinder  which  is  most  remote  from  the  inductric  body,  have  its 
electricity  discharged  by  a  momentary  contact  with  an  uninsulated 


(71)  Let  a  represent  an  electrified  ball,  and  6  c  an  insulated 
metallic  cylinder,  near  it,  the  feather  attached  to  the  end,  6,  will  be 
attracted,  and  show  that  it  is  in  an  opposite  state  to  that  of  the  chaiged 
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oonduotor,  upon  removal  of  the  iuductric  body,  or  its  discharge,  the 
cylinder  will  be  found  to  be  permanently  electrified  with  the  contrary 
electricity :  or  if  the  cylinder  be  divisible  into  two  at  its  centre,  and 
while  under  induction  the  opposite  ends  be  separated  firom  each 
other,  one  will  be  found  permanently  electrified  vitreously,  and  the 
other  resinously,  upon  removal  from  the  influence  of  the  originally 
charged  body.  In  the  theoretical  language  of  Du  Fay'^s  hypothesis, 
the  fluid  of  opposite  name  to  that  of  the  originally  excited  body  is 
drawn  to  that  extremity  of  the  cylinder  which  is  the  nearest  to 
it,  while  that  of  the  contrary  name  is  repelled  to  the  greatest 
distance.  When  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  and  the  induction 
destroyed,  it  cannot  return  to  neutralize  the  former,  which  conse- 
quently remains  in  an  active  state. 

Tlds  polar  state  may  be  excited  in  a  long  series  of  insulated 
conductors,  by  induction;  the  intensity,  however,  of  the  forces 
decreasing  rapidly  as  the  distance  from  the  originally  charged  body 
increases.  Throughout  the  system  the  vitreous  pole,  or  end,  of  one 
will  be  opposed  to  the  resinous  pole  of  another  and  the  intensity  of 
all  will  rise  by  connecting  the  last  with  the  ground. 

$  SIS.  Having  thus  distinguished  these  different  kinds  of 
action  into  which  electricity  has  been  conventionally  subdivided, 
we  may  now  proceed  to  examine  more  closely  the  mechanism  of 
the  phenomena ;  for  an  explanation  of  which  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  Ihe  recent  researches  of  Dr.  Faraday.  Up  to  the  date  of  his 
discovery,  the  phenomena  of  induced  electricity  were  supposed  to 
arise  from  an  action  of  a  charged  body  upon  others  at  a  distance, 
in   straight   lines,  through  non-conducting  media;    the  particles 


ball.  If  <f  e  be  a  second  insulated  cylinder,  placed  near  the  first,  It  will 
also  show  signs  of  electrical  chaige,  and  tiie  extremity,  d,  will  be  in 
an  opposite  state  to  end,  c,  of  the  first  cylinder,  for  the  feather  attached  to 


the  two  will  attract  each  other.  Upon  remoying  the  ball,  a,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  first  cylinder,  or  upon  discharging  it,  all  signs  of  electricity 
in  the  two  cylinders  will  disappear. 

p  2 
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of  which  were  assumed  to  be  unaffected  by  it.  He  has  shown 
induction,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  an  action  of  contiguous  particles 
throughout,  capable  of  propagation  in  curved  lines,  and  to  be  con- 
cerned in  all  electrical  phenomena ;  having  in  reality  the  character 
of  a  first  essential,  and  fundamental  principle. 

§  314.  We  have  seen  that  one  electric  force  cannot  be  produced 
without  an  exactly  equal  development  of  the  other ;  and  upon  more 
attentive  examination  we  shall  find  that  no  kind  of  matter,  either 
conducting  or  non-conducting,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  charge  in  any 
way  of  one  kind  of  electricity  independently  of  the  other,  or  without 
calling  forth  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force  in  adjacent 
bodies.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  electric  fluid  was  con- 
fined to  the  surfaces  of  bodies  by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  non- 
conducting air,  in  the  midst  of  which  all  our  experiments  are  carried 
on ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  electric  force  originating  or  appearing 
at  a  certain  place,  is  propagated  to,  and  sustained  at,  a  distance, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  the  air,  each 
of  which  becomes  polarized  as.  in  the  case  of  insulated  conducting 
masses,  and  appears  in  the  inducteous  body  as  a  force  of  the  same  kind 
exactly  equal  in  amount,  but  opposite  in  its  direction  and  tendencies. 

Such  a  forced  arrangement  of  the  molecules  cannot  be  made  to 
appear  to  the  eye  in  the  case  of  the  air,  but  is  established  by  the 
most  perfect  inductive  reasoning;  and  a  similar  disposition  may 
actually  be  exhibited  by  substituting  a  liquid  non-conductor  for  the 
air  under  similar  circumstances.  If  wc  take  a  tall,  wide-mouthed 
glass  vessel,  and  place  it  upon  the  prime-conducter  of  the  electrical 
machine,  taking  care  that  there  may  be  a  good  metallic  communica- 
tion through  its  bottom,  and  then  fill  it  with  spirit  of  turpentine 
containing  some  threads  of  white  silk  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length  disseminated  through  it,  they  will  be  little  affected  upon 
turning  the  machine  till  a  metallic  conductor  is  held  near  the 
surface  of  the  liquid.  Upon  presenting,  however,  such  a  body,  they 
will  immediately  erect  themselves,  and  collecting  from  all  parts, 
will  attach  themselves  to  each  other  end  to  end,  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous chain  from  the  conductor  to  the  exterior  metal,  towards 
which  they  will  always  incline  as  it  is  moved  in  different  directions. 
These  particles  will  adhere  together  with  considerable  force,  as  may 
be  felt  by  touching  them  with  a  rod  of  glass ;  but  the  moment  the 
conductor  is  discharged,  they  fall  upon  their  sides,  and  sink  to  the 
bottom. 

Now  these  solid  threads  of  silk  accurately  represent  the  fluid 
particles  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  float,  or  of  the  air  which  is 
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interposed  between  a  charged  conductor  and  surrounding  bodies, 
and  obviously  assume  a  polar  state,  exactly  resembling  that  of  insu- 
lated conductors  in  similar  circumstances  (72).  If,  instead  or  silk 
threads,  we  occasion  particles  of  gold-leaf  to  float  in  the  spirit  of 
turpentine,  there  semblance  will  he  perfect ;  for,  on  approaching  them 
wi^  a  rod  of  metal,  when  the  condnctor  is  charged,  they  immedi- 


(72)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  x  represent  an  insulated  electrified 
ball  placed  Trithin  an  uninsulated  metallic  sphere,  abed,  filled  with  m 
non-conducting  medinm,  whose  particles  are  represented  hy  the  small 
included  circles.  These  will  be  all  thrown  into  a  polar  state,  indicated 
by  the  shading,  resembliog  the  silk  particles  in  the  spirit  of  turpentine : 
their  disaimilur  poles  will  be  all  turned  towaids  the  ball  a,  and  in  thif 
way  their  combined  influence  will  be  tbiDwa  upon  the  metalhc  sphere^ 
abed,  which  will  thus  have  a  force  of  the  opposite  kind  to  that  upon  a, 
developed  upon  it,  of  exactly  equal  amount,  but  diffused  orer  the  larger 
surface.  It  is  conceired  that  the  polarized  particles  are  capable  of 
affecting  each  other,  not  only  in  stnught  lines  as  in  the  quadrant  a. be, 
but  in  lines  direrpng  from  (heir  centres,  as  shown  in  the  quadrant  xba. 
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ately  start  on  end  aa  if  endued  with  life,  aasume  the  polar  Btate, 
attract  each  other  end  to  end,  but  owinj;  to  their  perfect  condocticHi, 
discharge  their  electricity  by  minute  sparks. 

Each  polarized  particle  is  in  active  relation,  not  only  to  a  line  (^ 
particles  in  some  definite  direction  from  it,  but  to  all  those  which 
are  contiguons  to  it.  Hence,  there  is  a  lateral  diffiuion  of  force, 
and  the  lines  of  inductive  action,  when  unobstructed,  tend  to  spread 
as  from  a  centre;  or  may  assume  a  curved  direction  when  any 
obstacle  opposes  their  free  radiation  (73). 


(73)  In  consequence  of  the  lateral  action  of  the  particles  upon  (as 
another,  if  bo  be  an  obstacle  int«^»osed  in  the  conne  of  the  induotioa 
from  A.  to  abed,  the  particles  1  9 3  4 S  6  7  will  be  protected  from  tlw 
influence,  but  the  indnction  will  affect  the  particle  8,  by  the  bending  of 
the  lines  of  force  on  each  side  of  it 


The  particles  12  3  4  5  6  7  themselves,  althougli  here  represented 
in  their  natural  state,  will  be  affected  by  a  reflex  action ;  but  will  be 
polarized  to  a  much  lower  degree  than  those  within  the  influence  of  the 
direct  action. 
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S  316.  The  reason  of  the  residence  of  all  the  electricity  upon 
the  exterior  eurface  of  a  charged  body,  and  of  the  influence  of  the 
form  of  the  body  upon  its  distribution,  will  readily  appear  from  con- 
sidering this  inductive  process.  No  charge  can  be  sustained  in  the 
interior  of  the  globe  in  which  we  sought  it  in  a  previona  experiment 
($  309),  in  consequence  of  opposing  aotions  in  diflerent  directions 
(74);  but  if,  instead  of  touching  it  with  a  small  insulated  ball  which 
brought  away  no  electricity  with  it,  we  touch  it  with  an  insulated 
rod,  a  part  of  which  projects  beyond  the  sphere,  a  charge  will  be 
obtained. 

Dr.  Faraday  constrncted  an  insulated  cubic  room  of  twelve  feet 
in  the  side,  into  which  he  went  with  all  his  apparatus  of  lighted 
candles,  electrometers,  and  all  other  tests  of  electrical  states,  and 
could  find  DO  influence  upon  them,  although  the  room  itself  was 
highly  charged  by  a  powerful  electric-machine,  and  large  sparks  and 
brushes  were  darting  off  from  every  part  of  its  outer  surface. 

The  arrangement  which  strips  of  conducting  substances  tied 
together  and  electrified  at  one  end  assume,  indicate  very  clearly 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  induction,  and  the  influence  of  sur^ 
rounding  objects.  Strips  of  paper  placed  upon  a  long  rod  in  con- 
nexion with  the  prime-conductor  of  the  machine,  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  apartment,  will  open  out  equally  like  radii  from  the  centre  of 
a  sphere ;  but  if  any  conducting  body  be  iq>proximated  to  them  in 
their  charged  state,  they  will  incline  towards  it  from  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  force  upon  its  nearer  surface  (75). 


(74)  Thus,  referring  back  to  fig.  72,  if  we  suppose  abed  to  he  ^ 
hollow  sphere  charged  with  electricity,  an  insulated  ball,  a,  introduced 
into  it,  and  touching  it  in  any  part,  could  receive  no  charge,  because 
being  surrounded  by  a  sur&ce  in  one  electric  condition,  it  could  not 
induce  the  oppomte  state  by  polarizing  the  surrounding  air,  by  which 
alone  a  charge  could  be  sustained.  This  will  be  obvious  at  once,  by  sup- 
posing the  ball.  A,  shaded  the  same  as  the 

circle,  abed,  to  denote  a  similar  slate  of  }     !  ifl 

electricity,  when  the  polarized  state  of  the  .  \    ,  i^    / 

particles  represented  in  the  di^fram  would  \\  \.  /    ' 

be  seen  to  be  impossible. 

(75)  This  is  illustrated  by  the  ridicu- 
lous figure  of  the  head  of  hair,  which  is 
a  common  electrical  experiment.  When 
electrified,  the  hair  stands  on  end;  and  each 
fibre,  as  if  in  a  state  of  repulsion  from  its 
neighbour,  is  attracted  by,  and  radiates  to- 
wards, the  point  which  is  nearest  to  it  in  the 
oppositely  induced  state. 
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Even  tho  prime-conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  itself  may 
be  of  such  a  construction  as  to  afford  proofs  of  no  electrical  charge 
upon  some  portions  of  its  surface,  while  strong  sparks  may  be  drawn 
from  others.  If  we  place  eight  or  ten  metallic  rods  upon  it,  each 
terminated  with  a  ball,  and  all  diverging  from  one  common  centre, 
strong  sparks  may  be  drawn  from  each  extremity  while  the  surfaces 
of  any  of  the  interior  rods  of  the  group  may  be  tested  with  the  proof- 
plane,  and  will  give  no  indications  of  charge. 

§  316.  The  known  influence  of  simple  form  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  (§  310),  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  new 
corpuscular  view  of  induction.  An  electrified  cylinder  is  more  affected 
by  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  conductors  (which  are  neces- 
sary to  its  charge)  at  tho  ends  than  the  middle,  because  the  ends 
are  exposed  to  a  greater  sum  of  inductive  forces  than  the  middle ; 
and  a  point  is  brought  to  a  higher  condition  than  a  ball,  because  by 
relation  to  the  conductors  around,  more  inductive  force  terminates 
upon  its  surface  than  on  an  equal  surface  of  the  ball  with  which  it 
is  compared  (76). 

§  317.  Induction  requires  no  sensible  thickness  in  the  con- 
ductors which  may  be  used  to  limit  its  extent ;  an  uninsulated  leaf 
of  gold  may  be  made  very  highly  vitreous  on  one  side,  and  as  highly 
resinous  on  the  other,  without  the  least  interference  of  the  two  states 
whilst  the  inductions  continue.  But  with  regard  to  the  insulating 
media,  their  thickness  has  an  immediate  and  important  influence 
on  the  degree  of  induction.  There  is  perhaps  no  distance  so  great 
that  induction  cannot  take  place  through  it;  but  with  the  same 
original  charge  or  constraining  force,  it  takes  place  the  more  easily 
according  as  the  extent  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  exerted 
is  lessened.  The  particles  of  the  latter,  though  thrown  into  a  forced 
condition  during  the  action,  tend  to  return  to  a  normal  state ;  and 
the  fewer  there  are  exerting  this  tendency,  the  higher  will  be  the 
condition  they  assume,  and  the  larger  the  amount  of  inductive  action 
exerted  through  them. 


(76)  Our  comprehension  of  this  statement  may  perhaps  be  assisted 
by  again  referring  to  Fig.  72.  The  charge  of  the  ball,  a,  as  we  have 
already  explained,  is  sustained  by  induction,  and  the  contrary  state  of 
the  surrounding  sphere,  abed.  If,  instead  of  the  ball  A,  we  imagine  a 
point  to  be  introduced,  it  will  be  obvious  that  all  the  lines  of  force  indi- 
cated by  the  polarized  particles,  which  were  disturbed  over  the  surfiice 
of  the  ball,  would  be  concentrated  upon  the  point,  and  that  consequently 
the  latter  might  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  than  the  former. 
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§  318.  If  an  insulated  brass-plate  be  connected  with  a  gold- 
leaf  electrometer,  a  charge  of  electricity  may  be  communicated  to 
it  which  will  be  sustained  in  consequence  of  induction  through  the 
air  towards  distant,  surrounding  objects,  and  its  intensity  will  be 
indicated  by  the  divergence  of  the  leaves :  this  divergence,  it  being 
now  understood,  not  arising  from  any  self-repulsive  property,  but 
from  the  attraction  in  opposite  directions  of  the  oppositely  electrified 
inducteous  bodies  uncompensated  by  any  attraction  between  them- 
selves. When  in  this  state,  if  another  equal  plate,  also  insulated, 
be  opposed  to  it,  as  it  is  made  to  i^proximate  to  it  the  leaves  of  the 
electrometer  will  fall ;  the  process  of  induction  being  directed  almost 
wholly  through  the  thin  intervening  stratum  of  air  to  the  nearer 
body,  which  will  itself  be  in  the  polar  state.  If  the  second  plate  be 
now  uninsulated  by  connecting  it  with  the  ground,  the  leaves  ninll 
still  further  collapse  as  the  electricity  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of 
the  inductric  body  will  be  virtually  annihilated  by  diffusion  over 
the  indefinitely  large  surface  of  the  earth.  When  the  second  plate  is 
again  withdrawn,  the  leaves  will  reopen  to  their  former  extent,  indi- 
cating that  the  inductive  process  has  resumed  its  former  direction. 

§  319.  The  inductric  plate,  whilst  under  the  influence  of  the 
second  plate,  is  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  charge  of  electricity, 
and  the  leaves  of  the  electrometer  may  be  made  to  open  out  to  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  absence  of  the  latter ;  for  the  charge  will  not 
only  be  sustained  by  the  inducteous  plate,  but  also  by  surrounding 
objects  as  before  it  was  placed  in  its  position.  When,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  second  plate  is  again  removed :  the  accumulation 
which  has  been  effected  will  be  indicated  by  an  expansion  of  the 
leaves  far  beyond  their  original  amount,  the  whole  being  now 
thrown  upon  the  surrounding  conductors. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  action  of  an  instrument  which  has 
been  called  the  condenser^  by  which  small  quantities  of  electricity 
may  be  accumulated  and  rendered  apparent  (77). 


(77)  One  form  of  the  condenser  is 
exhibited  in  this  figure,  in  section :  6  is  a 
brass  plate  supported  upon  a  glass  stem ; 
a  is  another  brass  plate  of  the  same  sise 
ns  the  former,  capable  of  being  placed  as 
close  to  it  as  possible  without  touching. 
It  is  supported  by  a  brass  stem,  which 
moves  upon  a  hinge  joint:  it  is  shown 
in  a  second  position  at  c. 
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§  S20.  The  attnotioD  of  bodies  ftee  to  moTe,  by  otbera  in  aa 
electrified  state,  is  in  all  cum  owing  to  the  previous  derelopment 
of  the  opposite  condition  by  induction.  This  is  beautifully  showa 
in  an  arrangement  of  Mr.  S.  Harris,  in  which,  a  circular  plate  of 
gilded  wood  is  suspended  by  insulating  threads  from  one  of  the  arms 
of  a  dehoate  balance,  and  counterpoised.  Upon  its  upper  sur&ce  is 
fixed,  by  a  hinge-joint,  a  small  lever  of  straw  terminating  in  a  pith- 
batl.  When  a  eimilar  plate  charged  is  brought  under  this  snspended 
plate,  the  pith-ball  indicates  by  its  repulsion  the  inducteous  state 
which  precedes  the  descent  of  the  plate  from  the  attractive  force. 
When  they  come  in  contact,  the  original  charge  is  divided  between 
the  two  plates,  and  mutual  repulsion  appears  to  take  place.  This 
apparent  repulsion  again  is  dependent  upon  the  attraction  of  each  in 
opposite  directions,  by  the  iuductric  action  which  it  exerts  upon  anr- 
rounding  bodies. 

A  pith-ball,  or  other  light  substance,  placed  upon  a  conducting 
surface  under  an  electrified  plate,  is  rendered  induoteons,  and  drawn 
upwards ;  but  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  plate  its  induc- 
teous state  is  destroyed,  it  is  charged  with  similar  electricity,  and 
becoming  inductric,  it  is  attracted  downwards,  and  parts  with  its 
charge. 

In  a  similar  way  induction  always  precedes  charge  in  insulated 
conductors,  and  the  prime-conductor  of  the  machine  has  the  resinous 
state  strongly  elicited  upon  its  points  previously  to  its  beooming 
charged  with  the  vitreous  electricity  of  the  excited  glass. 

§  321 .  There  is  another  instrument  of  electrical  research, 
called  the  eleotropkortu,  which  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  several 


A  condenser,  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding  figure,  is  here  shown  in 
connexion  with  a  gold-leaf  electrometer. 
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interesting  points  of  the  prooeos  of  induction.  It  conBists  of  a 
plate  of  resinous  matter  about  half  an  inch  thick,  placed  upon  a 
plate  of  metal.  A  second  polished  metal  plate  of  rather  smaller 
diameter,  is  fitted  with  a  glass  insulating  handle,  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  on  or  off  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate  of  resin.  When  the 
resin  has  been  excited  by  gentle  friction  with  dry  fur  or  flannel,  and 
the  plate  placed  upon  it  by  its  handle,  and  inunediately  removed, 
it  will  be  found  to  have  received  a  very  feeble  charge  of  resinous 
electricity  by  contact.  If  it  be  then  replaced  and  uninsulated  by 
contact  with  the  finger  or  a  metallic  rod,  and  again  lifted  by  its 
insulating  handle,  it  will  be  found  to  give  a  strong  spark  of  vitreous 
electricity.  This  process  may  be  repeated  an  unlimited  number  of 
times  without  requiring  any  fresh  excitation  of  the  plate,  which  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  the  opposite  nature  of  the  charge,  shows  that 
the  electricity  of  the  moveable  plate  is  not  derived  in  the  way  of 
charge  from  the  resin,  but  is  the  result  of  the  process  of  induction. 
The  metallic  plate  cannot,  in  fact,  be  considered  in  absolute  contact 
with  the  resinous,  owing  to  the  inequalities  of  the  surface'  of  the 
latter :  the  former,  therefore,  is  precisely  in  the  state  of  a  conductor 
opposed  to,  but  not  touching,  an  electrified  surface ;  and  therefore 
capable  of  being  rendered  electrical  by  induction,  when  uninsulated 
by  contact  of  the  finger.  As  the  resin  loses  but  little  ot  its 
acquired  charge  by  each  contact,  the  instrument  is  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  permanent  source  of  electricity  always  at  command,  and 
in  a  dry  atmosphere  will  remain  in  action  for  many  successive 
months  (78). 

§  322.  When  the  electrophorus  is  placed  upon  an  insulating 
stand,  its  lower  plate  is  always  found  in  an  opposite  state  to  the 
upper  one ;  proving  that  the  friction  of  the  upper  surface  commu- 
nicates a  polar  state  to  all  the  particles  of  the  resin  which  penetrates 
even  through  its  mass.  This  charge  it  is  necessary  to  remove  by 
contact  with  an  insulated  substance,  to  give  full  effect  to  the  opposite 
charge  upon  the  upper  plate. 


(78)  This  figure  represents  the 
electrophorus.  a  a  are  two  metallic 
plates,  and  b  a  plate  of  resinous  matter. 
The  upper  metallic  plate  has  an  insu- 
lating handle,  c,  by  which  it  can  be 
lifted  from  its  position,  and  replaced. 
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§  S23.  It  was  hj  an  apparatus  constructed  upon  similar  priii* 
ciples  that  Dr.  Faraday  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment  his 
theoretical  anticipation  that,  inductive  action  taking  place  invariably 
through  the  intermediate  influence  of  intervening  matter,  would  be 
found  to  be  exerted,  not  in  the  direction  of  straight  lines  only,  as 
had  always  been  assumed,  but  also  in  cur\'ed  lines.  A  cylinder  of 
solid  shell-lac  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  seven  inches  in 
length,  was  fixed  in  a  wooden  foot;  it  was  made  concave,  or 
cupped,  at  its  upper  extremity,  so  that  a  brass  ball,  or  hemisphere, 
could  stand  upon  it.  The  upper  half  of  the  stem  having  been 
excited  resinously  by  friction  with  warm  flannel,  a  brass  ball  was 
placed  upon  the  top,  and  then  the  whole  arrangement  examined  by 
the  carrier  ball  and  Coulomb's  electrometer. 

For  this  purpose  the  carrier  was  applied  to  various  parts  of  the 
ball,  the  two  were  uninsulated  whilst  in  contact,  or  in  position,  then 
insulated,  separated,  and  the  charge  of  the  carrier  examined,  as 
to  its  nature  and  force.  Of  course  whatever  general  state  the 
carrier  acquired  in  any  place  where  it  was  uninsulated,  and  then 
insulated,  it  retained  on  removal  from  that  place,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  force  upon  the  surface  of  the  inducteou$  body  while 
under  the  influence  of  the  hiductric  was  ascertained.  The  charges 
taken  from  the  ball  in  this,  its  uninsulated  state,  were  always 
vitreous,  or  of  the  contrary  character  to  the  electricity  of  the  lac. 
When  the  contact  was  made  at  the  under  part  of  the  ball,  the 
measured  degree  of  force  was  512^ ;  when  in  a  line  with  its  equator, 
270"";  and  when  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  130°. 

Now,  the  first  two  charges  were  of  such  a  nature  as  might 
be  expected  from  an  inductive  action  in  straight  lines;  but  the 
last  was  clearly  an  action  of  induction  in  a  curved  line ;  for  during 
no  part  of  the  process  could  the  carrier-ball  be  connected  by  a 
straight  line  with  any  part  of  the  excited  and  inducing  shell-lac. 
To  render  the  experiment  still  more  decisive,  the  carrier-ball  was 
not  placed  in  contact  with  the  larger  ball  at  all,  but  a  little  above 
it ;  when,  having  been  uninsulated,  insulated,  and  afterwards  exa- 
mined, it  was  found  charged  vitreously,  and  even  to  a  higher  degree 
than  when  it  had  been  in  contact  (79). 

§  324.  If  instead  of  the  ball  a  disc  or  hemisphere  of  metal,  of 
two  inches  diameter,  be  used,  no  charge  will  be  given  to  the  carrier 


(79)     The  shell-lac  electrophoros,  with  the  brass  ball   upon  its 
summit,  is  here  exhibited,  togeUier  with  the  positions  of  the  carrier- 
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when  pUeed  on  it§  centra ;  bnt  when  placed  oonndenhly  above  the 
same  spot,  a  charge  will  be  obtained  ;  and  this  even  if  the  plate  be 
merely  a  thin  film  oTgold  loaf.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  induction 
is  not  through  the  metal,  but  throuj^h  the  air,  and.  that  in  curved 
lines,  hj  which  it  turns  the  comer  o!  the  plate.  The  course  of  the 
indnctrio  action  may  thus  be  disturbed  from  Jtt  rectilineal  direction 
by  the  shape  and  poeition  of  the  metallic  plate ;  and  the  lines  of 
direction  will  assume  a  curved  form  in  consequence  of  their  lateral 
tension  on  one  another ;  all  depending,  as  Dr.  Faraday  conceives, 
on  induction  being  an  action  of  the  contiguons  particles  of  the 
insulating  body,  tbrown  into  a  state  of  polarity  and  tension,  and 
capable  of  communicating  their  forces  in  all  directions  (80). 

When  uninsulated  conducting  matter  was  brought  near  to  the 
excited  shell-lac  stem,  the  inductive  force  was  directed  towards 
it,  and  could  not  be  found  on  the  top  of  the  plate.     The  lateml  ten- 


ball,  referred  to  in  the  text.  When  placed  at  d, 
the  effect  produced  waa  512°;  at  c,  270°;  at  b, 
130°.  Eren  in  the  poaition  t,  the  proof  bnll  be- 
came indufteoua,  and  at  a  it  waa  effected  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  gave  a  result  above  1000°. 


(80)  When  the  carrier-ball  was  placed  in 
the  respective  positions  delineated  in  tUe  figure 
at  »,  the  force  was  112°;  at  *,  108°;  at  /,  65^ 
at  m,  35° ;  the  inductive  force  gradually  diminish- 
ing to  this  point.  But  on  raising  the  carrier  lo 
the  position,  n,  the  charge  increased  to  87°,  and 
on  raising  it  still  higher,  to  o,  it  still  further  in- 
creased to  105°.  At  a  higher  point  still,  ji,  the 
charge  decreased  to  98°,  and  continued  to  diminish 
for  more  elevated  positions. 

The  analogy  between  these  experimental  re- 
sults, and  the  theoretical  deductions  represented  in 
Fig.  73,  will  be  at  once  perceired. 
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sion,  or  muiaal  repuLsion,  of  the  lines,  was  so  much  lessened,  that  no 
inducteous  charge  could  be  given  to  the  carrier-ball  in  that  position; 
but  upon  removing  the  matter,  the  lines  of  force  resumed  their 
former  direction. 

§  325.  The  phenomena  of  induction,  which  we  have  been 
examining,  we  have  considered  principally  as  produced  by  the 
intervention  of  the  aerial  molecules  of  our  atmoq>here :  we  must 
now  enter  upon  a  closer  investigation  of  the  inductive  properties  of 
other  insulating  media.  We  have  already  found  that  liquid  oil  of 
turpentine  is  capable  of  undergoing  the  same  polarization  of  par- 
ticles ;  and  we  have  had  reason  to  conclude  from  one  of  the  proper- 
ties of  the  electrophorus,  that  resinous  solids  are  susceptible  of  the 
same  forced  arrangement  under  the  influence  of  an  excited  charge. 
All  insulating  substances,  or  substances  which  are  capable  of  this 
peculiar  development  of  the  two  opposite  electrical  forces,  whether 
solid,  liquid,  or  aeriform,  Dr.  Faraday  classes  together  under  the 
name  of  dielectrics. 

§  326.  We  have  seen  (§  319)  that  by  approximating  a  metallic 
plate  to  a  charged  conductor,  so  as  to  leave  an  intervening  portion  of 
air,  the  conductor  is  capable  of  receiving  a  higher  charge,  and  the 
air  of  assuming  a  higher  polar  tension,  than  when  the  charge  is 
sustained  by  distant  objects  in  ordinary  circumstances.  The  tension 
increases  with  the  thinness  of  the  atrial  stratum,  and  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  two  plates.  It 
is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  maximum  effect  that  the 
second  plate  be  uninsulated;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  be  prevented 
itself  from  assuming  the  polar  state  by  the  annihilation  of  its 
remoter  associate  force,  by  the  reaction  of  which  the  induction  would 
otherwise  be  limited  :  or,  more  accurately  speaking,  by  allowing  it 
to  diffuse  itself  over  the  indefinitely  large  surface  of  the  earth,  thereby 
proportionately  lowering  its  tension.  The  rise  of  the  force,  under 
these  circumstances,  is  ultimately  limited  by  the  mobility  of  the 
particles  of  the  air,  in  consequence  of  which  the  equilibrium  is 
restored  either  silently  or  in  the  form  of  a  spark. 

But  if  «>a  solid  dielectric  be  substituted  for  the  air,  the  state  of 
tension  is  capable  of  rising  to  a  degree  limited  only  by  its  cohesive 
force.  .Thus,  if  a  plate  of  glass  be  coated  on  both  sides  with  tin- 
foil, within  an  inch  or  two  of  its  edge  all  round,  and  one  side  be 
placed  in  connexion  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical 
machine,  we  shall  have  an  exactly  similar  arrangement  to  that  of 
the  two  plates  of  the  condenser,  with  its  interposed  stratum  of  air. 
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Upon  conneoting  the  opposite  coating  with  the  ground  to  destroy  its 
polar  state,  the  particles  of  the  glass  are  forced  into  a  polarized  or 
constrained  condition  by  the  electricity  of  the  charging  apparatus ; 
which  is  sustained  till  itie  return  of  tliese  particles  to  their  natural 
state  from  their  state  of  tension,  whenever  the  two  electric  forces 
are  allowed  to  neutralise  themselves  by  some  other  channel,  as  by 
the  interposition  of  a  good  conducting  body  between  the  coatings* 
The  quantity  of  force  which  may  be  thus  accumulated  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  turns  which  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  the  machine  before  the  intensity,  as  measured  by 
the  electrometer,  rises  to  the  same  degree  as  that  which  is  almost 
instantaneously  communicated  to  the  conductor,  when  the  charge  is 
sustained  alone  by  the  inductiye  medium  of  the  air  to  surrounding 
objects,  and  will  be  found  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  coated  surface 
of  the  glass  (81). 

§  327.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the  opposite 
surfiices  of  the  dielectric  and  conductors  may  be  arranged  in  di^rent 
forms  without  impairing  the  effects;  and  experience  has  proved 
that  coated  jars  or  bottles  are  the  most  convenient  for  extensive 
apparatus  of  this  condensing  kind.  The  honour  of  the  discovery  of 
the  means  of  accumulating  electricity  is  generally  given  to  a  Dutch 
philosopher,  of  the  name  of  Muschenbroek,  who  resided  at  Leyden, 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  Leyden  jar,  by  which  the  arrangement  is 
commonly  known.  He  instituted  some  experiments  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  greater  charge  might  not  be  given  to 
electrified  bodies,  by  surrounding  them  with  more  perfect  non- 
conductors than  the  air ;  and  with  this  view  he  attempted  to  charge 
some  water  contained  in  a  glass  vessel.  An  iron  nail  passed  through 
a  cork,  and  communicated  with  the  water  in  a  phial,  which  was 
grasped  in  the  hand.  After  holding  the  mul  for  some  time  in  con- 
tact with  the  prime  conductor  of  the  machine,  he  attempted  to 
remove  it  with  the  other  hand,  and  experienced  a  violent  concussion 
in  the  arms,  and  across  the  breast.  This  experiment  soon  became 
popular,  and  the  sensation  it  produced  was  called  the  electric  shock. 


(81)  A  plate  of  glass  is  here  represented 
with  a  coating  of  tin-foil,  to  which  a  similar  one 
on  the  opposite  side  corresponds. 
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The  first  experimentera  gave  ludicrous  and  exaggerated  accounts  of 
its  efiectfl,  which  served  to  excite  curiosity  to  a  very  high  degree ; 
and  in  the  very  year  of  its  discovery  it  waa  shown  by  itinerant 
exhibiters  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  principles  upon  which  this 
accumulation  or  power  depended  were  not  of  course  understood ;  hut 
it  is  now  obvious  that  the  water  in  the  phial,  and  the  hand  which 
grasped  it,  acted,  although  more  imperfectly,  as  the  two  coatings 
of  the  glass.  When  the  nail  was  touched  with  the  other  hanil, 
a  good  conducting  communication  with  the  two  surfaces  was  opened, 
hy  means  of  the  fluids  of  the  body  throu^  which  the  tension  and 
polarity  of  the  forces  were  destroyed  (82). 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  may  be  accumulated  in  a 
Leyden  jar  depends  upon  the  extent  of  its  coated  surface ;  its 
intentitif,  upon  the  thinness  of  the  glass. 

j  328,  When  lai^  quantities  of  electricity  are  required  for 
experiment  it  is  found  more  convenient  in  general  to  employ  several 
jars  instead  of  one ;  anil  a  number  of  jars  arranged  together,  with 
their  internal  and  external  coatings  respectively  in  metallic  com- 
munication, is  called  an  eUctrical  battery. 

In  practice  it  is  found  impossible  to  diminish  the  thickness  of 
the  glass  beyond  a  certain  extent;  for  the  constrained  position 
of  its  polarized  parttclea  becomes  at  length  so  extreme  that  the 
cohesive  force  itself  pives  way,  and  tlio  charge  itagses  with  violence 
through  a  hole,  which  it  pierces  for  itself  in  the  weakest  part  of  the 
plate. 

§  329.  A  method  has  already  been  indicated  ($  326)  of  roughly 
estimating  the  quantity  of  electricity  in  a  charge,  by  the  number  of 
turns  of  the  electrical  machine.  Its  intensity  may  be  approxiiiia- 
tivcly  determined  by  the  amount  of  repulsion  between  any  two 
moveable  bodies  under  its  influence;  or  rather  by  the  amount  of 
their  opposite  attractions  by  surrounding  bodies  under  their  induc- 


(82)  This  is  the  uanal  form  of  tke  Leyden 
jnr.  The  interior  coating  reaches  up  to  nearly  the 
same  height  as  the  exterior,  and  is  in  metallic  com- 
munication with  the  biass  hall,  by  means  of  a  wire 
pasting  down  to  the  bottom. 
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tive  influence.    An  instrument  was  contrived  by  Henley,  for  mea- 
suring this  effect  upon  the  graduated  arc  of  a  circle  (83). 

§  330.  But  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Snow  Harris  for  an 
accurate  instrument  for  ascertaining  this  important  point,  founded 
upon  the  following  principles. 

From  what  has  preceded,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  if  a  Leyden 
jar  be  insulated  it  will  be  incapable  of  receiving  a  charge  of  any 
considerable  amount.  In  proportion  as  the  vitreous  electricity  is 
communicated  to  its  interior  coating,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same 
quantity  should  be  removed  from  the  exterior,  which  would  other- 
wise counteract  the  resinous  electricity  by  which  the  charge  is  sus- 
tained. This  may  be  effected  by  connecting  it  with  the  ground,  or 
with  the  coating  of  another  jar,  which  will  thus  also  become 
charged,  provided  its  exterior  coating  be  uninsulated.  A  long  series 
of  insulated  jars  may  thus  be  charged  from  each  other,  provided 
the  opposing  electricity  of  the  last  be  withdrawn:  and  we  thus 
obtain  a  polar  arrangement  through  glass,  of  a  precisely  similar 
nature  to  that  which  we  formerly  obtained  through  air,  but  of  a 
much  higher  degree  of  intensity  (84). 

If  a  very  small  jar  be  thus  connected  with  a  large  one,  the 
quantity  of  electricity  which  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  charge  of  the 
first  up  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  when  diffused  over  the  larger 
surface  of  the  second,  will  scarcely  be  appreciable ;  so  that  it  will 
require  many  charges  of  the  former  to  charge  the  latter  to  the  same 
degree.  This  is  the  principle  of  Mr.  Harris'^s  unit  jar.  Instead 
of  transmitting  the  electricity  evolved  by  the  machine  immediately 
from  its  conductor  to  a  large  jar  or  battery,  he  communicates  the 
charge  from  the  outer  coating  of  a  small  jar,  furnished  with  a 
discharging-rod,  by  which  the  distance  between  its  two  coatings  may 
be  regulated  and  measured ;  and  by  the  number  of  explosions,  that 
is  to  say,  by  the  number  of  charges  which  have  passed  from  the 


(83)  The  Quadrant  Electrometer  is  here  repre- 
sented. It  is  screwed  upon  the  jar,  or  battery,  whose 
charge  it  is  intended  to  indicate ;  and  as  it  increases,  the 
light  index,  composed  of  a  straw  terminated  by  a  pith-ball, 
moves  from  its  centre  of  suspension,  and  measures  the 
intensity  upon  the  graduated  semicircle. 


(84)  Let  b  (in  the  figure  overleaf)  be  a  Leyden  jar,  standing  upon 
the  glass  support,  a.    It  will  receive  no  chaige  from  the  prime  conductor, 

Q 
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smaller  jar,  the  quantity  accumulated  in  the  battery  may  be  very 
accurately  estimated.  By  diminishing  or  increasing  the  distance 
between  the  discharging  surfaces,  the  value  of  the  unit  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure  (85). 

§  331.  In  the  usual  construction  of  the  Leyden  jar,  o^ 
battery,  the  stem  or  wire  by  w^hich  the  charge  is  communicated  to 
the  interior  coating  is  left  attached  to  it ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  induction  does  not  take  place  solely  through  the  glass  to  the 
opposite  coating,  but  is  partly  directed  through  the  air  to  surround- 
ing conductors ;  this  portion  has  commonly  been  called  free  charge. 
It  is  only,  however,  so  far  free  as  that  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
particles  of  the  glass  between  the  metallic  coatings,  but  by  those 


unless  a  conducting  communication  be  made 
with  its  outside  coating  and  the  earth.  If 
an  uninsulated  second  jar  be  placed  at  r, 
the  electricity  which  passes  off  from  the 
outside  coating  of  6,  will  charge  c,  and  for 
every  spark  which  passes  from  the  prime 
conductor  to  6,  a  similar  one  will  pass  from 
h  to  c. 


A 

extremity, 


polar  arrangement   of  three  jars  is  here  shown,  in 
ity,  p,  of  the  prime  conductor  is  positively  electrified. 


which  the 
The  balls. 


P  PPy  connected  with  the  interior  coatings  of  the  jars,  abc^  are  also 
positiye,  and  the  exterior  coatings,  «  n  w,  the  last  of  ^hich  discharges  its 
positire  electricity  to  the  ground,  are  negative :  or,  it  should  be  rather 
said,  that  the  opposite  surfaces  of  the  glass  with  which  they  are  respec- 
tively in  contact,  are  in  these  opposite  states. 

(85)     The  Unit  Jar  is  represented  on  next  page,  mounted  upon  an 
insulating  stand,/.    A  communication  is  made  with  the  prime  conductor 
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of  the  air  intervening  between  one  coating  and  surrounding  objects. 
When  a  charged  jar  is  insulated,  this  free  charge  may  be  removed 
from  the  interior,  by  contact  with  a  conducting  body ;  when  a  cor- 
responding portion  of  free  charge  of  the  opposite  kind  will  make  its 
appearance  upon  the  outside  coating,  owing  to  the  induction  whidi 
will  now  be  at  liberty  to  direct  itself  from  that  part  to  surrounding 
objects.  By  successive  alternate  contacts,  the  Whole  of  the  charge 
may  ultimately  be  removed,  and  the  glass  return  to  its  natural 
condition. 

The  exterior  conducting  communication  may  be  so  contrived  thai 
it  may  be  removed  after  the  charge  has  been  communicated,  and  thai 
the  induction  will  be  determined  entirely  through  the  glass,  and  the 
charge  on  one  side  will  be  sustained  by  an  exactly  equal  quaiitity  (of 
the  contrary  electricity  on  the  other.  All  interference  of  sur- 
rounding objects  being  thus  cut  off,  the  jar  will  retain  its  charge  fbt 
an  indefinite  period. 

§  332.  That  the  charge  of  the  Leyden  jar  is  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  dielectric  glass,  and  not  upon  the  cotidtK^ting 
coatings,  is  proved  by  constructing  a  jar  with  moveable  oonductora. 
If  such  an  apparatus  be  charged  the  interior  lining  may  be  lifted 
out  by  an  insulating  handle,  and  the  jar  itself  raised  from  its 
exterior  metallic  case,  and  still  the  charge  will  remain.  In  this 
case  the  superficial  rows  of  particles  on  both  sides  of  the  dielectrid 
become  charged  by  the  intervention  of  the  metal  plates,  aiid  retain 
that  charge  after  they  are  removed;  those  on  one  side  being  in  the 
opposite  state  to  those  on  the  other,  and  the  intermediate  particles 


of  the  macliine,  and  the  exterior  coatiDg  by  the  wire,  g  6, 
and  the  interior  coating  is  connected  with  the  interior 
coating  of  the  jar  to  be  charged  by  the  wire,  a  d.  The 
value  of  the  unit  of  measure  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  balls,  c  and  e^,  or  the  striking-distance 
of  the  spark.  The  effect  of  a  spark  from  c  to  e^  is  to  neu- 
tralize the  coatings  of  the  unit  jar,  and  to  distribute  a 
corresponding  quantity  of  electricity  over  the  surface  of 
the  large  jar.  On  giving  a  second  charge  to  the  unit  jar, 
the  large  jar  receives  an  increment  equal  to  what  it 
received  from  the  first  charge,  and  the  second  spark  only 
neutralizes  the  charge  of  the  unit  jar,  as  before,  &c. 


q8 
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in  a  polar  state.  The  only  use  of  the  coatings  is  to  furnish  a  ready 
means  of  communication  between  the  charged  particles,  by  which 
the  opposite  forces  may  be  neutralized  at  the  same  moment  when  the 
circuit  is  completed  between  them.  Without  the  coatings  the  jar 
maybe  discharged,  as  it  were,  piecemeal ;  but  upon  replacing  them, 
the  discharge  will  take  place  in  the  usual  instantaneous  way. 

Neither  are  the  coatings  absolutely  necessary  to  the  charge  of 
a  glass  plate.  If  a  clean  dry  glass  jar  be  held  over  an  electrified 
metallic  rod,  the  point  of  which  is  brought  opposite  different  parts 
of  its  surface,  it  will  become  charged,  and  if  metallic  coatings  be 
then  applied,  it  may  be  discharged  at  once ;  or  if  it  be  placed  upon 
a  metidlic  plate,  over  some  pith-balls,  or  other  light  substances, 
they  will  be  attracted  and  repelled  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
efibot  the  discharge  of  the  electricity,  which  induces  from  the 
Ulterior  towards  the  plate.  They  will  then  remain  at  rest ;  but  if 
the  electricity  which  has  now  been  disengaged  upon  the  outside 
towards  surrounding  objects  be  removed  by  a  touch  of  the  hand, 
a  fresh  portion  will  be  set  free  on  the  interior,  and  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  the  balls  will  again  take  place ;  and  thus  for  many 
times  successively  the  action  will  be  renewed,  until  the  glass  returns 
to  its  natural  state  (86). 

§  333.  From  the  peculiar  view  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
phenomena  of  induction.  Dr.  Faraday  was  led  to  expect  some  par- 
ticular relation  of  the  process  to  the  different  kinds  of  matter  through 
which  it  might  be  exerted,  or  something  equivalent  to  a  gpecific 
electrio  induction  for  different  bodies.  This  relation  he  succeeded 
in  establishing  by  the  most  decisive  experiments.  He  examined 
carefully  inductive  action  when  taking  place  through  different 
media,  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  consisting  of  two  metallic  spheres 
of  unequal  diameter,  placed  the  smaller  within  the  larger,  and  con- 
centric with  it.  The  interval  between  the  two,  being  the  space 
through  which  the  induction  was  to  take  place,  could  be  filled  with 


(86)  An  electrified  bell-jar  is  here  repre- 
sented, placed  upon  a  metallic  plate,  and  the 
pith-balls  in  their  state  of  alternate  attraction  and 
repulsion. 
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either  solids  or  liquids,  and,  hy  previous  exhaustion  by  the  air* 
pump,  with  aeriform  matter,  which  could  be  retained  between  the 
surfaces  for  any  length  of  time.  The  interior  ball  was  supported  in 
its  place  by  a  stem,  carefully  covered  with  shell-lac,  and  passing 
through  a  collar  fixed  to  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  exterior 
sphere.  The  inductive  apparatus  was,  in  fact,  a  Leyden  phial,  with 
the  advantage  of  permitting  the  dielectric,  or  insulating  medium,  to 
be  changed  at  pleasure.  By  peculiar  and  delicate  manipulation, 
definite  charges  of  electricity  were  communicated  to  this  Leyden 
apparatus,  and  the  aptness  or  capacity  of  different  media  for  induc- 
tion was  ascertained  by  means  of  a  CoulomVs  electrometer  and 
carrier  ball. 

The  question  to  be  resolved  may  be  stated  thus : — suppose  an 
electrified  plate  of  metal  (a)  insulated  in  the  air,  and  b  and  c,  two 
exactly  similar  plates  placed  parallel  to,  and  on  each  side  of  a  at 
equal  distances  and  uninsulated;  a  will  then  induce  equally  towards 
B  and  c.  If  in  this  position  of  the  plates,  some  other  dielectric  than 
air,  as  shell-lac,  be  introduced  between  a  and  c,  will  the  induction 
between  them  remain  the  same !  Will  the  relation  of  c  and  b  to  a 
be  unaltered,  notwithstanding  the  diflTerence  of  the  dielectrics 
between  them! 

These  simple  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  afterwards  com- 
bined by  Dr.  Faraday,  in  an  instrument  which  he  has  called 
a  differential  inductometer ;  which  consists  of  three  insulated 
metallic  plates  placed  as  above  suggested ;  each  exterior  one  being 
connected  with  an  insulated  gold  leaf  of  an  electrometer.  When  a 
charge  is  communicated  to  the  centre  plate  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  induction  is  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  gold  leaves  are 
not  affected ;  but  if  a  thick  plate  of  shell-lac  be  interposed  between 
two  of  the  plates,  unequal  induction  will  take  place  on  the  two  sides, 
and  the  gold  leaves  will  attract  one  another.  The  final  result  which 
Dr.  Faraday  obtained  may  thus  be  stated : — 

Specific  inductive  capacity  of  Air         •  •  •     1 

„  „  Glass      .  .  .1.76 

„  „  Shell-lac  •  .    2 

„  „  Sulphur .  •  •    2.24 

The  results  obtained  with  spermaceti,  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
naphtha,  were  not  in  opposition  to  the  conclusion  that  their  inductive 
capacities  were  higher  than  that  of  air,  but  their  conductmg  powers 
interfered  with  the  result. 

With  regard  to  aeriform  matter,  one  most  striking  rondtcame 
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Qut ;  namely,  that  all  had  the  same  power  of,  or  capacity  for,  suih 
taining  induction,  and  that  no  variations  in  their  density  or 
plasticity  produced  variation  in  the  electric  tension,  until  the  rare- 
faction was  such  that  discharge  could  take  place  across  them.  Hot 
and  cold  air  were  compared  together,  also  damp  and  dry  air,  but 
no  difference  was  found  in  the  results. 

§  334.  During  these  experiments  upon  the  different  inductive 
oapiK^ities  of  different  bodies,  the  Qurious  fact  was  established,  that 
an  actual  penetration  of  the  charge  to  some  distance  within  the 
dielectric,  took  place  at  each  of  its  two  surfaces,  by  what  is  called 
conduction  ;  so  that  the  electric  forces  sustaining  the  induction,  are 
not  upon  the  metallic  surfaces  only,  as  has  just  been  stated, 
(§  332),  but  upon  and  within  the  dielectric  also.  Let  a  plate  of 
any  dielectric  be  armed  in  the  usual  way  with  metallic  coatings, 
and  a  vitreous  charge  be  communicated  to  one,  while  the  other  is 
uninsulated,  and  let  the  whole  remain  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
If  then  the  coatings  be  discharged,  insulated  and  immediately 
examined,  no  electricity  will  be  found  in  them ;  but  in  a  short 
time,  upon  a  second  examination,  they  will  appear  charged  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  degree,  as  they  were  at  first. 
A  portion  of  the  vitreous  force,  under  the  coercing  influence 
of  all  the  forces  concerned,  penetrates  the  dielectric,  and  takes 
up  its  place  a  little  within  its  surface;  a  corresponding  portion 
of  the  resinous  force  also  assuming  a  similar  position  on  the 
opposite  surface.  The  discharge  destroys  or  neutralizes  all  external 
induction,  and  the  coatings  are  therefore  found  unelectrified ;  but 
it  also  removes  almost  the  whole  of  the  forces  by  which  the 
electric  charge  was  driven  into  the  dielectric,  and  it  therefore 
returns  on  its  course  to  the  surfaces,  and  constitutes  the  re-charge 
observed. 

Two  plates  of  spermaceti  (a  substance  whose  insulating 
powers  are  not  very  perfect)  were  put  together  so  as  to  form  one 
plate,  and  coated  with  metal  in  the  usual  way.  The  system  was 
charged,,  then  discharged,  insulated,  examined,  and  found  to  give  no 
indications  of  electricity.  The  plates  were  then  separated  from 
each  other,  and  one  was  found  in  the  vitreous,  and  the  other  in  the 
resinous  state,  nearly  all  the  electricities  being  in  the  metallic 
linings.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that,  of  the  forces  sought  for,  the  vitreous 
was  in  one  half  of  the  compound  plate,  and  the  resinous  in  the 
other  half;'  for,  when  removed  bodily  with  their  plates  from  each 
other'^s  inductive  influence,  they  appeared  in  separate  places,  and 
resumed  of  necessity  their  power  of  acting  by  induction  on  the 
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electricity  of  surronnding  bodies.  Had  the  eflect  depended  upon  a 
peculiar  relation  of  the  contiguous  particles  of  matter  only,  each 
half  plate  should  have  shown  vitreous  force  on.  one  surface,  and 
resinous  on  the  other. 

It  is  the  assumption,  for  a  time,  of  this  charged  state  of  the  glass, 
between  the  coatings  in  the  Leyden  jar,  which  gives  origin  to  the 
phenomenon,  which  is  called  the  residual  ckarge.  After  a  large 
battery  has  been  charged  for  some  time,  and  then  discharged, 
it  is  found  that  it  will  spontaneously  recover  its  charge  to  a  very 
considerable  extent ;  and  this  is  due  to  the  return  of  the  electricity 
in  the  manner  just  described. 

§  335.  Opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  charge  which  we 
have  now  examined,  are  those  of  the  discharge  of  the  electric  forces, 
which  yet  remain  for  our  closer  investigation. 

There  are  various  modes  by  which  this  may  be  efiected :  the 
discharge  by  conduction^  by  disruption^  and  by  convedioHj  come 
before  us  on  the  present  occasion. 

§  336.  Ist.  The  discharge  by  conduction  involves  no  chemical 
action,  or  displacement  of  particles. 

Insulation  and  conduction  might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be 
directly  opposed  properties  of  matter,  but  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown 
that  they  are  only  extreme  degrees  of  one  common  condition,  and 
that  they  are  connected  by  numerous  intermediate  links.  At  the 
two  extremes  stand  the  gases  and  the  metals,  and  spermaceti  is  an 
example  of  a  substance  through  which  induction  can  take  place, 
and  also  conduction ;  but  both  in  a  reduced  degree. 

A  certain  condition  of  particles  which,  if  retained,  constitutes 
insulation^  if  lowered  by  the  conmoiunication  of  forces  from  one  to 
the  other,  constitutes  conduction.  In  the  state  of  polarity  or  tension, 
the  particles  of  all  bodies  (with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  gases) 
have  a  capability  of  communicating  their  forces  in  various  times  one 
to  the  other  by  which  they  are  lowered,  and  discharge  ultimately 
ensues.  Shell-lac  is  the  best  insulator  known  amongst  solids;  that  is 
to  say,  it  retains  its  state  of  polarity  most  perfectly,  but  it  becomes 
lowered  in  time,  and  is  also  capable  of  having  that  forced  charge 
communicated  to  it  which  we  have  just  described,  and  which 
is  equivalent  to  conduction.  The  metals  themselves,  although  such 
excellent  conductors  as  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through 
them  with  a  velocity  which  baffles  the  powers  of  conception,  ofier 
different  degrees  of  resistance  to  its  transfer :  and  snch  resistance  is 
pro  tanto  insulating  power. 
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§  337.  Mr.  Snow  Harris  has  contrived  a  beautiful  apparatus 
for  comparing  this  resistance  of  the  metals.  It  consists  of  an  air- 
thermometer,  through  the  bulb  of  which,  a  wire  of  the  metal  to  be 
examined,  passes.  By  the  passage  of  a  definite  portion  of  electricity 
from  a  Leyden  jar  through  this  wire,  it  becomes  heated  in  proportion 
to  its  resistance,  and  this  heat  acting  upon  the  air  causes  an  expan- 
sion, which  is  measured  by  the  liquid  in  the  stem.  The  results  of 
some  of  his  experiments  are  comprised  in  the  following  table : — 

Tadle  XXXIII.     Electrical  Conduction. 


Silrer 
Copper 
Gold  .      . 
Zinc 

Platinum  . 
Iron 
Tin  . 
Lead 
Brass 
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The  ready  communication  of  forces  between  contiguous  particles 
constitutes  conduction ;  and  the  difficult  communication  insulation. 
Conductors  and  insulators  arc  bodies  whose  particles  naturally 
possess  the  property  of  communicating  their  respective  forces  easily, 
or  with  difiicidty :  the  latter  requiring  the  polar  forces  to  be  raised 
to  a  higher  degree  than  the  former,  before  this  transference  or  com- 
munication can  take  place. 

§  338.  The  resistance  of  the  metals,  or  their  insulating  power, 
may  be  brought  into  direct  comparison  with  air,  and  even  made  to 
exceed  it,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance.  Let  one  end  of  a  very 
long  wire  be  placed  in  connexion  with  the  outside  coating  of  a 
charged  Leyden  jar,  and  let  it  be  doubled  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
the  other  extremity  to  be  brought  very  near,  but  not  to  touch  the 
same  coating  with  it.  Let  a  connexion  now  be  made  by  a  dis- 
charging rod  between  the  lAtode  coating  and  this  extremity  of  the 
wire,  and  if  the  distance  be  properly  adjusted,  the  charge  will  pass 
in  a  spark  through  the  interval  of  air  between  the  two  extremities, 
rather  than  traverse  the  whole  length  of  the  wire. 

The  middle  part  of  the  wire,  therefore,  acts  as  an  insulating 
medium,  and  the  tension  which  causes  the  spark  at  the  extremities 
must  exist  throughout  its  length. 
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§  339.  The  charge,  as  it  passes  through  a  metallic  wire, 
momentary  as  is  its  duration,  acts  by  induction  through  the  air 
towards  surrounding  objects ;  and  if  the  knob  of  a  small  Leyden  jar 
be  presented  to  such  a  conductor,  a  lateral  spark  will  pass  to  it. 

But  the  arrangement  which  exhibits  this  effect  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  is  that  of  a  long  fine  copper  wire,  insulated  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  a  small  ball.  When 
sparks  are  thrown  upon  this  from  a  globe  of  about  a  foot  in  diameter, 
the  wire  at  each  discharge  becomes  beautifully  luminous  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  even  if  it  be  it  hundred  feet  long :  rays  are  given  off 
on  all  sides  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wire.  When  the  long 
wire  is  arranged  in  two  parallel,  but  continuous  lines,  by  bending 
it,  the  outer  side  only  of  each  arm  becomes  luminous.  When 
formed  into  three  parallel  lines  by  a  double  bend,  the  middle  portion 
of  the  wire  does  not  become  luminous,  the  outer  sides  only  of  the 
outer  lines  of  wire  exhibit  the  rays.  When  the  wire  is  formed  into 
a  flat  spiral,  the  outer  spiral  alone  exhibits  the  lateral  discharge ; 
but  the  light  in  this  case  is  very  brilliant;  the  inner  spirals 
appearing  to  increase  the  effect.  The  inner  surfaces  of  the  wires,  in 
these  latter  cases,  being  all  turned  towards  similarly-electrified  sur- 
faces, the  lateral  process  of  induction  cannot  of  course  take  place. 

§  340.  The  substance  of  a  wire  may  be  so  reduced,  or 
the  quantity  of  electricity  so  augmented,  that  the  metal  may  be 
fused  by  the  great  heat  evolved  and  scattered  about  with  violence ; 
and  the  resistance  may  even  be  sufficient  to  stop  a  portion  of  the 
charge.  To  produce  this  effect,  it  matters  not  whether  the 
quantity  employed  be  diffused  over  a  large  or  a  small  surface,  or 
what  its  original  intensity  may  be,  the  same  quantity  will  always 
fuse  the  same  length  of  wire.  Thus,  if  we  measure  a  certain 
quantity  of  electricity  into  a  Leyden  jar,  by  the  unit  jar,  so  that  the 
electrometer  may  indicate  a  high  degree  of  tension,  and  measure 
the  same  quantity  into  a  large  battery,  where  the  electrometer  will 
exhibit  a  very  low  degree  of  repulsion,  the  effects  upon  a  wire 
through  which  the  two  charges  may  be  directed  will  be  precisely 
equal.  The  intensity,  in  fact,  in  the  wire,  which  is  insufficient  to 
carry  the  whole  charge  in  either  case,  rfm  to  the  same  degree. 

§  341.  2nd.  The  disruptive  discharge  takes  place  between 
two  conducting  surfaces,  most  commonly  metals,  by  means  of  a  dense- 
bright  spark  in  the  substance  of  the  intervening  dielectric,  when  its 
particles  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  tension.  It  in  every  case 
displaces  more  or  less  the  particles,  amongst  and  across  which  it 
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suddenly  breaks.     Every  discharge  in  the  form  of  sparks,  brushes, 

and  glow,  are  included  under  it;   but  currents  of  air  or  liquids, 

which   sometimes  accompany   it,  are  essentially  distinct  in  their 

nature,  and  will  be  afterwards  considered.     Disruption  is  the  limit 

of  the  influence  which  the  dielectric  exerts  in  resisting  the  discharge. 

It  is  not  necessary,  probably,  that  all  the  particles  should  have 

attained  this  degree  of  tension,  but  when  that  particle  which  is 

most  aflbcted  has  been  exalted  to  the  subverting  or  turning  point,  all 

must  give  way,  for  all  are  linked  together  by  the  influence  of  the 

constraining  force.     All  the  particles  in  the  line  of  induction  resist 

change,  and  are  associated  together  in  their  actions,  so  as  to  give  a 

sum  of  resisting  force ;  and  the  breaking  down  of  one  must  cause 

the  whole  barrier  to  give  way,  which  was  at  its  utmost  degree  of 

resistance  before  the  aiding  power  of  that  one  was  lost.     The  path 

of  the  spark  depends  upon  the  degree  of  tension  acquired  by  the 

particles  in  the   line  of  the  discharge;    circumstances  which,  in 

every  common  case,  are  very  evident,  rendering  it  higher  in  them, 

than  in  their  neighbours,  and  by  exalting  them  first  to  the  requisite 

condition,  causing  them  to  determine  the  course  of  the  discharge. 

All  the  particles  return  to  the  original  or  normal  state  in  the 
inverse  order  in  which  they  left  it,  and  exert  their  power  meanwhile 
to  produce  the  discharge  effect  in  the  few  particles  where  the  sub- 
version of  forces  first  takes  place.  These  are  probably  not  merely 
pushed  apart,  but  assume  a  peculiar  state  for  the  time,  or  have 
thrown  upon  them  all  the  surrounding  forces  in  succession,  and 
rising  up  to  a  proportionate  condition,  discharge  themselves  by  some 
operation  at  present  unknown,  and  thus  end  the  whole.  The  ulti- 
mate effect  is  exactly  as  if  a  metallic  wire  had  been  put  into  the 
place  of  the  discharging  particles ;  and  Dr.  Faraday  remarks,  that 
not  impossibly  the  principle  of  action  in  both  cases  may  hereafter 
be  proved  to  be  the  same. 

The  whole  of  the  electricity  passes  between  the  two  conducting 
surfaces  in  the  form  of  a  dense  spark,  and  the  discharge  is  complete. 

§  342.  Though  it  cannot  bo  doubted  that  the  principal  phe- 
nomena of  the  disruptive  discharge  depend  upon  the  particles  of  the 
dielectric  air,  yet  it  appears  that  some  of  the  metallic  particles  of 
the  surfaces  between  which  it  passes  are  carried  with  it  in  its  course. 
M.  Fusinicri  has  remarked,  that  when  a  spark  takes  place  between 
a  surface  of  silver  and  another  of  copper,  a  portion  of  silver  is  carried 
to  the  copper,  and  of  copper  to  the  silver.  Dr.  Priestley  observed, 
that  if  a  metallic  chain  be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  or  a  plate  of 
glass,  and  a  strong  discbarge  sent  through  it,  spots  will  be  produced 
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upon  it  of  the  size  and  colour  of  each  link,  parts  of  which  will  be 
found  to  be  fused  into  the  substance  of  the  glass. 

§  343.  We  have  already  seen  that  disruptive  discharge  may 
take  place  in  glass,  in  the  case  of  a  thin  Leyden  jar ;  and  it  may 
always  be  produced  at  pleasure,  by  bending  a  wire  so  that  its  point 
may  press  against  the  side  of  a  tube  filled  with  olive  oil,  or  some 
other  liquid  dielectric.  When  such  an  apparatus  is  suspended  from 
the  prime-conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  a  spark  may  be 
drawn  through  the  glass  to  any  conducting  substance  opposed  to  it, 
making  a  minute  perforation  without  fracturing  the  tube.  By 
turning  the  point  round,  or  raising  it  higher  or  lower,  many  such 
holes  may  bo  made. 

When  the  charge  is  high,  a  disruptive  discharge  will  even  take 
place,  in  the  form  of  a  spark,  between  two  metallic  wires  in  water. 

§  344!.  As  the  expansive  force  of  the  discharge  is  manifested 
even  in  good  conductors  by  the  fusion  and  dispersion  of  metallic 
wires  of  insufficient  thickness,  so  may  it  be  exhibited  with  equal  or 
greater  violence  in  bad  conductors,  by  a  variety  of  experiments. 

Place  a  card  or  some  leaves  of  a  book  against  the  outer  coating 
of  a  Leyden  jar ;  put  one  extremity  of  a  discharging  rod  against  the 
card,  and  bring  the  other  extremity  to  the  knob  of  the  jar;  the 
charge  will  pass  through  the  paper  and  perforate  it,  producing  a 
small  bur  or  protrusion  on  the  side  next  the  rod,  and  a  larger  bur 
on  the  side  which  was  in  contact  with  the  coating. 

Drill  two  holes  in  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  wood,  half  an  inch 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  insert  two  wires  in  the 
holes,  so  that  the  ends  within  the  wood  may  be  rather  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  distant  from  each  other:  pass  a  strong  charge  through 
the  wires,  and  the  wood  will  be  split  with  violence.  Loaf-sugar, 
stones,  and  many  other  substances  may  be  broken  in  the  same  way. 

Insert  two  wires  through  corks  in  the  opposite  ends  of  a  glass 
tube ;  let  the  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  wires  be  about  half  an 
inch :  fill  the  tube  with  water,  and  pass  a  charge  through  it ;  the 
tube  will  be  broken,  and  the  water  dispersed. 

§  345.  The  instantaneity  of  the  spark  discharge  is  proved  by 
the  velocity  with  which  its  light  passes  away ;  its  duration  not  being 
sufficient  to  illuminate  two  successive  objects,  or  the  same  object 
in  two  positions,  whatever  may  be  the  velocity  of  their  motions. 
We  have  seen  (§  230)  that  when  a  disc  painted  with  the  pris- 
matic colours  is  made  to  rotate  very  rapidly  in  common  light  before 
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the  eye,  the  distinction  of  colours  is  lost,  and  an  impression  of  white 
light  is  produced.  When  a  white  disc,  with  a  broad  black  cross 
upon  it,  is  made  to  rotate  in  the  same  manner,  the  cross  vanishes, 
and  the  disc  appears  of  an  uniform  gray  tint.  When  viewed  by 
the  flash  of  the  electric  spark,  the  colours  appear  distinct,  and  the 
cross  sharply  defined  and  perfectly  stationary. 

§  346.  By  a  beautiful  application  of  this  principle,  Professor 
Wheatstone,  (to  whom  the  observation  is  due,)  has  contrived  an 
apparatus  by  which  he  has  demonstrated  that  the  light  of  the 
electric  discharge  does  not  last  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  of 
time.  Let  us  imagine  a  small  wheel  of  dull  metal,  marked  with 
an  hundred  bright  rays  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  made 
to  revolve  by  clock-work  ten  times  in  a  second  of  time;  or  to 
complete  one  revolution  in  the  tenth  of  a  second.  These  rays  will 
be  seen  by  the  reflexion  of  an  electric  spark,  and  their  appearance 
will  be  diflerent  according  to  its  duration.  If  the  time  be 
infinitely  short,  the  reflexion  will  present,  during  the  tenth  of  a 
second,  the  appearance  of  one  hundred  fixed  luminous  rays  of  the 
same  apparent  dimensions  as  the  engraved  rays.  If  it  last  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  second,  the  whole  circle  will  be  full  of  light, 
for  the  impression  of  each  ray  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye  will  remain 
till  that  of  the  succeeding  ray  is  produced.  For  a  duration  of  half 
a  thousandth  of  a  second,  a  third,  a  fourth,  a  fifth,  &c.,  of  the  same 
interval  of  time,  corresponding  illuminated  segments  will  be  seen, 
and  one-half,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  of  the  circle  will 
appear  completely  deprived  of  light.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the 
revolving  wheel,  the  scale  of  these  measures  may  be  increased  at 
pleasure  to  any  extent ;  as  may  also  its  subdivision,  by  increasing 
the  velocity,  or  multiplying  the  number,  of  the  rays.  By  altering 
the  velocity  of  the  rotation,  the  necessity  of  judging  by  the  eye  of 
the  relation  of  the  illuminated  to  the  dark  spaces  may  be  obviated, 
and  the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  a  determination  of  the  velocity  at 
which  the  complete  illuminated  circle  is  produced. 

§  347.  Although  variations  in  the  density  of  the  air  produce 
no  changes  in  the  inductive  capacity  of  the  dielectric,  the  distance 
at  which  spark  discharge  may  take  place  through  it,  is  greatly  modified 
by  its  condensation  or  rarefaction.  If  two  brass  balls  be  placed 
within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  so  contrived  that  their  distance 
may  be  altered  by  passing  the  stem  of  the  upper  one  through  a 
collar  of  leathers,  and  if  one  of  them  be  connected  with  the  con- 
ductor of  the  electrical  machine,  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  air  is 
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exhausted,  the  distance  through  which  the  spark  will  strike  may 
be  greatly  increased,  and  the  tension  of  the  charge  will  diminish,  as 
shown  by  an  electrometer  upon  the  conductor.  The  intensity,  in 
fact,  of  a  charged  surface,  varies  with  the  number  of  the  particles  of 
the  dielectric  over  which  its  influence  is  diffused,  and  these  depend 
upon  the  density  of  the  medium,  the  form  of  the  conductors,  and 
the  distances  at  which  they  are  placed  from  each  other.  The  rare- 
faction produced  by  heat  acta  in  the  same  way  as  mechanical  rare- 
faction; hence,  flame,  which  is  incandescent  air,  offers  an  easy 
passage  to  an  electric  charge ;  and  in  all  electrical  experiments  its 
influence  should  be  guarded  against. 

§  34:8.  Dr.  Faraday  also  found  that,  independent  of  their 
density,  different  kinds  of  aeriform  matter  were  capable  of  sustaining 
different  degrees  of  tension.  He  constructed  an  apparatus,  in  which 
an  electric  discharge  could  be  made  along  either  of  two  separate 
channels;  the  one  passing  through  a  receiver  filled  with  the  gas 
which  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  experiment,  and  the  other  having 
atmospheric  air  interposed.  By  varying  the  length  of  the  passage 
through  the  latter,  until  it  was  found  that  the  discharge  occurred 
with  equal  facility  through  either  channel,  a  measure  was  afforded 
of  the  relative  resistances  in  those  two  lines  of  transit,  and  a  deter- 
mination consequently  obtained  of  the  specific  tmuUUinff  potter  of 
the  gas  employed.  Muriatic-acid  gas,  examined  by  this  method, 
had  three  times  the  insulating  power  of  hydrogen,  and  nearly  twice 
that  of  common  air. 

§  349.  The  disruptive  discharge  sometimes  changes  its  form 
from  the  spark  to  what  is  called  the  brush.  It  generally  takes 
place  between  a  good  conductor  and  a  bad  conductor.  \Vlien  a 
pointed  rod  projects  from  a  charged  conductor  into  a  room,  induction 
takes  place  between  it  and  the  walls,  or  other  surrounding  objects, 
through  the  dielectric  air,  and  the  lines  of  inductive  force  accumu- 
late at  the  end  in  greater  quantity  than  elsewhere ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  particles  at  the  end  of  the  rod  are  more  highly  polarized  there 
than  at  any  other  part  of  the  rod.  The  particles  of  air  situated  in 
sections  across  the  lines  of  force  are  least  polarized  in  sections 
towards  the  walls,  and  most  polarized  in  those  nearer  the  end  of  the 
wire.  Thus  a  particle  at  the  end  of  the  wire  may  be  at  a  tension 
which  will  terminate  in  discharge,  whilst  in  those  only  a  few  inches 
off,  the  tension  shall  be  far  beneath  that  point.  A  discharge,  there- 
fore, takes  place  between  the  rod  and  the  particle  in  this  exalted 
state,  and  the  whole  particle  of  the  air  becomes  electrified  similarly 
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to  the  rod;  this,  again,  exerts  a  distinct  inductive  act  towards 
remoter  particles,  and  the  tension  is  so  much  exalted  between  the 
two  nearest,  that  discharge  takes  place  between  them  also,  and  the 
first  particle  renews  its  charge  as  before  at  the  extremity  of  the  rod. 

§  350.  This  form  of  disruptive  discharge  requires  time  for 
its  propagation,  and  is  a  successive  effect ;  for  the  particles  in  the  line 
through  which  it  passes  are  in  very  different  states  as  to  intensity, 
and  the  discharge  at  the  root  of  the  brush  is  already  complete  before 
the  particles  at  the  extremity  of  its  ramifications  have  yet  attained 
their  maximum  intensity. 

If  an  insulated  conductor  connected  with  the  positive  conductor 
of  an  electrical  machine  have  a  metal  rod  of  0.3  inch  in  diameter, 
terminated  by  a  round  end  projecting  from  it,  it  will  generally  give 
good  brushes;  or  their  formation  may  be  assisted  by  holding  the 
hand,  or  any  other  large  conducting  surface,  opposed  to  it,  thereby 
increasing  the  inductive  force.  Or  they  may  be  obtained  of 
exceedingly  fine  character  and  great  magnitude,  by  rarefying  the  air 
around  the  termination  of  the  rod,  more  or  less,  by  heat  or  the  air- 
pump.  The  brush  generally  has  a  short,  conical,  bright  part  or 
root,  projecting  directly  from  the  ball,  which  breaks  out  suddenly 
into  pale  ramifications  having  a  quivering  motion,  and  being  accom- 
panied at  the  same  time  with  a  low,  dull,  chattering  sound,  the 
evidence  of  intermitting  action. 

The  brush  may,  in  fact,  be  stated  to  be  a  spark  to  air,  a  diffusion 
of  electric  force  to  matter,  not  by  conduction,  but  by  disruptive  dis- 
cbarge; a  dilute  spark,  which  passing  to  very  badly  conducting 
matter,  frequently  discharges  but  a  small  portion  of  the  power 
stored  up  in  the  conductor.  As  the  charged  air  reacts  upon  the  con- 
ductor, whilst  the  conductor  by  loss  of  electricity  sinks  in  its  force, 
the  discharge  quickly  ceases,  until  by  the  dispersion  of  the  charged 
air,  and  the  renewal  of  the  excited  conditions  of  the  conductor,  cir- 
cumstances have  risen  up  to  their  first  effective  condition,  again  to 
cause  discharge,  and  again  to  fall  and  rise.  This  process  is  nearly 
instantaneous,  but,  unlike  the  spark,  has  a  sensible  duration,  as  has 
been  proved  by  the  beautiful  experiments  of  Professor  Wheatstone. 

§  351.  Dr.  Faraday  has  shown,  that  the  brush  has  specific 
characters  in  different  media ;  these  are  manifested  by  differences  of 
colour,  light,  form,  and  sound.  This  effect  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  non-variation  caused  by  the  use  of  different  substances,  afl  the 
conductors  from  which  the  brushes  originate,  which  had  no  sensible 
influence  upon  their  characters.    Nitrogen,  of  all  the  varieties  of 
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aeriform  matter,  possesses  the  highest  power  of  originating  and 
efibcting  discharge  in  the  form  of  brushes  and  ramifications,  and  as 
this  gas  enters  in  the  proportion  of  four-fifths  into  the  constitution 
of  our  atmosphere,  it  has  probably  an  important  relation  to  electri- 
city, seriously  affecting  the  character  and  condition  of  the  discharge 
when  made  in  the  grand  laboratory  of  Nature. 

§  352.  There  is  a  very  striking  diflference  also  in  the  appear- 
knte  of  the  brush  discharge,  according  as  it  takes  place  at  a  vitreous 
or  resinous  surface :  the  effect  varies  exceedingly  under  different 
circumstances.  If  a  metallic  wire  with  a  rounded  termination,  in 
free  air,  is  used  to  produce  the  discharge,  then  the  brushes  obtained 
when  the  wire  is  charged  resinously,  are  very  poor  and  small,  by 
comparison  with  those  produced  when  the  charge  is  vitreous.  The 
former  sometimes  appear  as  a  bright  star,  while  the  latter  are 
pale  and  expanded.  Or  if  a  large  ball  be  charged  vitreously,  and  a 
fine  uninsulated  point  be  gradually  brought  towards  it,  a  star  appears 
upon  the  point  when  at  a  considerable  distance,  which,  though  it 
becomes  brighter,  does  not  change  its  form  until  it  is  close  up  to  the 
ball :  whereas  if  the  ball  be  charged  resinously,  the  point,  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  has  a  star  on  it  as  before;  but  when  brought 
nearer,  a  brush  forms  on  it,  extending  to  the  ball ;  and  when  still 
nearer,  bright  sparks  will  pass.  The  resinous  surface  tends  to  retain 
its  discharging  character  unchanged;  whilst  the  vitreous,  under 
similar  circumstances,  permits  of  great  variation  (87). 

When  two  equal  small  conducting  surfaces  similarly  placed  in  air 
are  electrified,  one  positively  and  the  other  negatively,  that  which 
is  negative  can  discharge  to  the  air  at  a  tension  a  little  lower  than 
that  required  for  the  positive  ball ;  and  when  discharge  does  take 
place,  much  more  passes  at  such  time  from  the  positive  than  from 
the  negative  surface. 

§  353.  Very  important  variations  of  the  relative  forms  and 
conditions  of  the  resinous  and  vitreous  brush,  take  place  also  on 
varying  the  dielectric  in  which  they  are  produced, 
which  point  to  a  specific  relation  of  this  form 
of  discharge   to  the   particular  air  in  which  it 


(87)  Some  notion  may  be  formed  of  the  difference 
between  the  brush  and  the  star  appearance,  from  the 
annexed  representation  of  the  disruptive  dischai^ge 
from  points.  '' 
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takes  place;  proving  that  direct  relation  of  the  electric  forces  to 
the  molecules  of  the  matter  concerned,  which  Dr.  Faraday  has  esta- 
blished in  so  many  other  instances.  The  effects  are  due  altoge- 
ther to  the  different  modes  in  which  the  particles  of  the  interposed 
dielectric  become  polarized. 

§  354.  Sometimes  a  rod  which  has  been  rendered  vitreous, 
and  given  off  fine  brushes  from  the  extremity,  will  have  its  end 
covered  with  a  quiet  phosphorescent  continuous  glow^  extending  a 
very  small  distance  from  the  metal  into  the  air.  Diminution  of  the 
charging  surface  will  commonly  produce  this  effect.  With  a  rod 
of  0.2  inch  in  diameter  it  is  readily  manifested.  With  still  smaller 
rods,  and  with  blunt  conical  points,  it  occurs  still  more  readily,  and 
with  a  fine  point  in  free  air  no  brush  occurs,  but  only  this  glow. 
The  vitreous  glow  and  the  vitreous  star  are  in  fact  the  same. 

Rarefaction  of  the  air  greatly  favours  the  glow  phenomena. 
Brass  balls  of  two  inches  diameter  will  become  covered  with  glow 
over  an  area  of  two  inches  diameter,  when  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 
reduced  to  about  4.4  inches  of  mercury ;  and  by  a  little  adjustment 
the  ball  may  be  covered  all  over  with  this  light. 

The  glow  is  always  accompanied  by  a  wind,  proceeding  either 
directly  out  from  the  glowing  part,  or  directly  towards  it :  the  for- 
mer being  the  most  general  case ;  and  if  matters  be  so  arranged 
that  the  regular  and  ready  access  of  air  to  a  part  exhibiting  the  glow 
be  interfered  with  or  prevented,  the  glow  disappears. 

Brush  discharge  does  not  essentially  require  any  current  of  the 
medium  in  which  it  appears :  it  almost  always  occurs,  but  is  a 
consequence  of  the  phenomenon.  On  holding  a  blunt  point  vitre- 
ously  charged  towards  uninsulated  water,  a  star  or  quiet  glow  will 
appear  upon  it,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  will  bo  depressed  by 
the  current  of  air  which  passes  from  it ;  but  on  approaching  the 
point  nearer,  sonorous  brushes  will  succeed,  the  current  of  air  will 
instantly  cease,  and  the  surface  of  the  water  become  level. 

§  355.  All  the  effects  tend  to  show  that  ghw  is  due  to  a  con- 
tinuous charge  or  discharge  of  air;  in  the  former  case  being  accom- 
panied by  a  current  from,  and  in  the  latter  by  one  to  the  place  of 
glow.  As  the  surrounding  air  comes  up  to  the  charged  conductor, 
on  attaining  that  spot  at  which  the  tension  of  the  particles  is  raised 
to  a  sufficient  degree,  it  becomes  charged,  and  then  moves  off  by  the 
joint  action  of  the  forces  to  which  it  is  subject ;  and  at  the  same 
time  that  it  makes  way  for  other  particles  to  come  and  be  charged 
in  their  turn,  actually  helps  to  form  that  current  by  which  they  are 
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brought  into  the  necesaarj  poeition.  Thug,  throng  the  regularity  of 
the  forces,  constant  and  quiet  results  are  produced,  namely,  the 
charging  of  successive  portions  of  air,  the  production  of  a  current 
and  of  a  continuous  glow. 

A  brush  may  often  be  converted  into  a  glow,  simply  by  aiding 
the  formation  of  a  current  at  its  extremity ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  glow  may  be  converted  into  a  brush  by  sheltering  the  point  from 
the  approach  of  air. 

A  continuous  discharge  of  eleotricit|r  to  the  air  gives  the  glow ; 
an  interrupted  one  produces  the  brush,  and  in  a  more  exalted  con^ 
dition  the  spark. 

§  356.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  di$* 
charge  by  eanrection^  or  carrying  discharge.  It  often,  as  we  have 
just  seen  in  cases  of  brush  and  glow,  joins  its  effect  to  disruptive 
discharge  to  effect  the  neutralization  of  the  electric  forces. 

The  particles  which,  being  charged,  travel,  may  be  either  of 
insulating  or  conducting  matter,  large  or  small.  We  shall  best 
understand  the  diflferent  steps  of  the  process  by  considering  a  par- 
ticle of  conducting  matter. 

Dr.  Faraday  illustrated  it  by  insulating  and  electrifyiug  a  large 
copper  vessel,  (a  boiler  of  three  feet  diameter,)  to  the  degree 
that  dissipation  by  brushes  or  disruptive  discharge  did  not  sensibly 
take  place  at  its  edges.  A  brass  ball,  two  inches  in  diameter,  sus- 
pended by  a  silk  thread,  was  brought  towards  it ;  and  it  was  found 
that  if  the  ball  wore  held  for  a  second  or  two,  near  any  part  of  it,  at 
a  sufficient  distance  (almost  two  inches,)  not  to  receive  any  direct 
charge  from  it,  it  became  itself  charged,  although  insulated  the 
whole  time ;  and  its  electricity  was  contrary  to  that  of  the  boiler. 
The  effect  was  strongest  opposite  the  edges,  or  other  projecting  parts, 
where  it  is  well  known  that  the  original  charge  is  the  strongest. 

This  effect  is  obviously  one  of  induction,  and  not  of  communi- 
cation. The  ball,  when  related  to  the  vitreously-charged  surface  by 
the  intervening  dielectric,  has  its  opposite  sides  brought  into  con- 
trary states ;  the  side  next  to  the  boiler  being  resinous,  and  the  outer 
vitreous.  More  inductive  action  is  directed  towards  it  than  would 
have  passed  across  the  same  place  if  the  ball  had  not  been  there,  for 
several  reasons :  amongst  others,  because  it  being  a  conductor  the 
resistance  of  the  particles  of  the  dielectric,  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  there,  is  removed ;  and  also  because  the  reacting  vitreous 
surface  of  the  ball  being  projected  further  out  from  the  boiler  than 
when  there  is  no  introduction  of  conducting  matter,  is  more  free  to 
act  towards  surrounding  conductors,  through  the  r^  of  the  dielecr 
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trio,  and  so  favoara  the  exaltation  of  that  inductive  pohuity  which 
IB  directed  in  its  course.  It  is  the  same  as  if  the  surface  of  the  boiler 
itself  were  protuberant  in  that  direction.  Thus  it  acquires  a  state 
similar  to,  but  higher  than,  that  of  the  originally  charged  surface 
which  causes  it ;  and  sufficiently  exalted  to  discharge  at  its  vitreous 
surface  to  the  air,  or  to  affect  small  particles  as  it  is  itself  affected ; 
and  they  flying  to  it,  take  a  charge  and  pass  of;  and  so  the  ball  as  a 
whole  is  brought  into  the  contrary  charged  state.  The  consequence 
is  that,  if  free  to  move,  its  tendency  to  approach  the  boiler  is 
increased,  whilst  it  at  the  same  time  becomes  more  and  more 
exalted  in  its  condition,  both  of  polarity  and  charge ;  until  at  a 
certain  distance  discharge  takes  place ;  it  acquires  the  same  state  aa 
the  boiler ;  is  repelled,  and  passing  to  a  conductor  favourably  cir- 
cumstanced to  discharge  it,  there  resumes  its  first  neutral  condition. 
In  the  case  of  elongated,  or  irregularly  shaped  conductors,  such 
as  floating  filaments  or  particles  of  dust,  this  effect  is  still  more 
ready,  and  the  consequent  attraction  very  immediate. 

§  357.  On  using  a  liquid  dielectric,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  the 
action  and  course  of  snudl  carrying  particles  is  very  striking. 

The  analogy  between  the  action  of  solid  conducting,  carrying 
particles,  and  that  of  the  charged  particles  of  an  insulating  fluid  sub- 
stance is  very  evident  and  simple ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  currents 
are  necessarily  occasioned  in  the  dielectric.  Particles  are  brought 
by  inductive  action  into  a  polar  state ;  and  this  state,  after  rising  to 
a  certain  tension,  is  followed  by  the  communication  of  a  part  of  the 
force  originally  on  the  conductor ;  the  particles  consequently  become 
charged,  and  then,  under  the  joint  influence  of  the  repellent  and 
attractive  forces  are  urged  towards  a  discharging  place,  or  to  that 
spot  where  these  inductric  forces  are  most  easily  compensated  by  the 
contrary  inducteous  forces. 

The  course  of  these  convective  currents  may  be  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  using  oil  of  turpentine  as  the  dielectric ;  provided  it  be 
placed  in  a  wide  vessel,  sufficiently  capacious  to  include  all  the  lines 
of  inductive  force.  The  attraction  is  so  great  that  if  a  small  ball  at 
the  end  of  a  metallic  stem  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  immersed  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  inducteous  state,  a  considerable 
column  may  be  raised  up,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  the  ascending 
and  descending  particles  will  be  very  apparent. 

If  a  piece  of  sealing-wax  be  fastened  to  a  wire,  and  this  be 
inserted  into  the  conductoj  of  the  electrical  machine,  upon  softening 
the  wax  by  heat,  and  turning  the  machine,  very  fine  threads  will  be 
separated,  and  if  received  on  a  sheet  of  paper  will  cover  it  with 
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minute  fibres,  like  fine  red  wool.    These,  again,  are  evidence  of  the 
fprce  with  which  convection  is  carried  on. 

§  358.  The  force  of  the  oonvective  discharge  will  be  always 
greatest  from  a  point,  for  reasons  which  must  be  very  obvious  from 
the  principles  of  action  which  have  been  explained.  The  lines  of 
inductive  force  are  concentrated  upon  the  extremity  of  the  points 
and  it  is  there  consequently  that  the  intensity  necessary  to  charge 
the  air  is  first  acquired ;  it  is  from  thence  that  the  charged  particle 
recedes,  and  the  mechanical  force  which  it  impresses  on  the  air  to 
form  a  current  is  in  every  way  favoured  by  the  shape  and  position  of 
the  rod  of  which  the  point  forms  the  termination.  At  the  same 
time  the  point,  having  become  the  seat  of  an  active  mechanical 
force,  does,  by  the  act  of  discharge  which  causes  it,  prevent  any  other 
part  of  the  rod  from  acquiring  the  same  necessary  condition,  and  so 
preserves  its  own  predominance. 

§  359.  Light  models  fitted  up  with  vanes,  like  the  floats  of  a 
water-wheel,  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  current  of  air  produced 
by  the  action  of  an  electrified  point ;  and  if  a  lighted  taper  be 
presented  to  such  a  current,  its  flame  will  sometimes  be  blown 
out.  (88). 

If  a  point  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  so  that  it  may  be  placed  at 
any  distance  from  one  of  the  open  ends  of  the  tube,  its  influence  as 
a  point  will  be  destroyed,  and  it  will  transmit  electricity  by  sparks 


(88)  This  figure  represents  a  light  cross  of  ^ire, 
turning  upon  a  point,  placed  upon  the  prime  con- 
ductor. The  air  is  forcibly  driven  from  the  points, 
and  by  its  reaction  impels  the  vane  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


The  flame  of  a  taper  is  here  re- 
presented under  the  influence  of  the 
air,  passing  off  from  a  point,  upon  a 
charged  electrified  conductor. 


B3 
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as  a  ball.    The  acceis  of  fresh  uncharged  air  is  thus  stopped,  and 
the  process  of  convection  cannot  proceed. 

§  360.  The  light  which  accompanies  the  disruptive  discharge 
of  the  electrical  forces  is  accompanied  by  heat,  and  is  capable  of 
igniting  inflammable  substances,  such  as  ether,  rosin,  &c.;  but  its 
duration  is  so  momentary,  that  sometimes  it  fails  to  produce  this 
effect.  If  a  little  loose  gunpowder  be  placed  in  a  break  between 
two  wires,  and  a  discharge  be  made  through  it,  the  grains  will  gene* 
rally  be  scattered  about  without  explosion ;  but  if  the  electrical 
force  be  first  made  to  traverse  a  portion  of  water,  or  other  imperfect 
conductor,  it  will  in  its  discharge  inflame  the  powder.  This  differ* 
ence  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  course  of  the 
electricity  is  retarded,  so  that  it  has  time  to  produce  the  effect  which 
its  more  rapid  transit  through  a  good  conductor  would  not  allow  of 
its  producing.  The  light  and  heat  which  thus  accompany  the  dit* 
charge  of  the  electric  forces,  in  their  exalted  state,  amongst  the 
polarized  particles  of  a  dielectric,  are  probably  perfectly  analogous  to 
the  ignition  and  heat  which  are  produced  by  the  tranfer  of  the  same 
forces,  in  a  much  lower  degree  of  tension,  amongst  the  particles  of  a 
good  conductor,  whose  substance  is  insufficient  to  effect  their  com* 
plete  neutralization. 

i  361.  The  relations  of  the  surfaces  and  distance  of  two  con* 
ductors,  under  the  influence  of  the  electric  forces  exerted  through 
the  intervention  of  dielectric  air,  have  been  accurately  measured, 
calculated  and  determined  by  Coulomb  and  Snow  Harris. 

Let  us  imagine  a  small  metallic  sphere,  placed  iu  the  centre  of 
another  large  metallic  sphere  filled  with  air  (fig.  72)  ;  a  charge  of 
electricity  may  be  communicated  to  the  formor,  which  will  be  sus- 
tained by  induction  to  the  surface  of  the  latter,  and  every  molecule  of 
the  air  will  be  related  to  every  other  molecule  in  all  directions,  by  the 
tension  and  reaction  of  those  which  are  contiguous.  The  quantities 
of  the  opposite  forces  upon  the  inductric  and  the  inducteous  bodies 
must  be  exactly  equal ;  but  their  intensities  will  be  very  different. 
The  lines  of  inductive  force  which  will  be  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  latter  will  be  concentrated  upon  the  former.  An 
electrified  ball  placed  iu  the  centre  of  a  large  room,  and  equally 
removed  from  all  surrounding  objects  and  irregularly-formed  con- 
ductors, does  not  diffinr  appreciably  from  such  a  hypothetical 
arrangement,  and  Dr.  Faraday  has  experimentally  traced  the  induc- 
tion under  such  circumstances  to  a  distance  of  twenty-six  feet. 
Under  these  simple  conditions,  supposing  the  central  ball  to  be 
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indefinitely  small,  the  lines  of  inductive  force  will  radiate  from  the 
centre,  and  the  resulting  attraction  will  follow  the  law  of  radiant 
forces,  and  decrease  in  direct  proportion  to  the  squares  of  the 
distances. 

The  result  may  otherwise  be  stated  thus  : — ^the  sum  of  forces  in 
spheres  of  different  diameters,  surrounding  an  active  centre,  must 
be  always  equal ;  and  the  amount  in  any  two  similar  sections  equal. 
The  law  is  the  same  as  that  of  light,  and  is  a  necessary  c<msequence 
of  the  theory  of  induction  in  this  the  simplest  case  of  the  action 
of  contiguous  particles. 

The  experimental  investigation,  and  mathematical  calculation 
of  the  laws  of  electrical  attraction  and  repulsion,  have  been  hitherto 
limited  to  cases  which  may  be  resolved  into  this  radiant  action,  and 
have  not  as  yet  been  applied  to  cases  of  induction  in  curved  lines. 

§  362.  The  torsion  electrometer,  by  means  of  which  Coulomb 
carried  on  his  investigations,  has  been  already  described ;  Mr. 
Harris  adapted  the  simple  balance  in  the  most  ingenious  and  eflbc^ 
tual  manner  to  the  same  purpose  (89).  In  the  first  instrument  the 
force  of  elasticity  is  opposed  to,  and  made  the  measure  of,  electrical 
attraction ;  in  the  second,  the  force  of  gravitation  is  applied  to  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  electrical  attraction  actually  weighed. 

If  a  certain  quantity  of  electricity  be  measured  into  a  large 
Leyden  jar,  by  means  of  the  unit  jar,  and  two  planes  connected 
with  the  two  coatings  be  found  to  attract  each  other  with  a  force  of 
4.5  grains,  with  double  the  quantity  18  grains  would  be  required 


(89)  This  figure  represents  Harris  s  electrical  balance.  A  glass 
pillar  is  fixed  in  the  stand  a,  to  which  the  beam  of  a  delicate  balance,  B  B, 
is  suspended  at  the  point,  d.  A  scale  pan,  if,  is 
suspended  from  one  arm,  and  just  rests  upon 
the  support,  e,  likewise,  insulated  and  fixed 
upon  the  stand,  a.  From  the  other  arm  is 
suspended  a  light  gilt  cone,  a,  the  base  of 
which  is  opposed  to  the  base  of  another  in- 
verted cone,  6,  which  may  be  fixed  at  any 
distance  from  it  by  sliding  upon  the  insulated 
pillar,  d.  The  metallic  balance  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  interior  of  a  Leyden  jar,  or 
battery,  and  the  cone,  6,  with  the  exterior,  and 
the  attractive  power  of  any  charge  at  any 
variable  distance  between  the  cones,  may  be 
estimated  by  weights  placed  in  the  scale  pan. 
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to  counterbalance  the  force,  and  with  treble  the  quantity  40.6 
grains. 

When  a  second  and  equal  jar  is  connected  with  the  first, 
similar  quantities  only  exhibit  ith  of  the  preceding  forces,  re- 
spectively ;  and  when  the  same  quantities  are  diffused  over  three 
such  jars,  the  respective  amounts  are  only  ^th. 

§  363.  Hence,  when  the  quantity  is  constant,  the  attractive 
force  is  as  the  squares  of  the  surfaces  inversely;  and  when  the 
surface  is  constant,  as  the  squares  of  the  quantities  directly. 

Again,  it  is  found  that  the  respective  quantities  requisite  to 
produce  a  discharge  between  two  balls,  vary  directly  as  the  dis- 
tances; so  that,  while  the  distances  of  discharge  increase  in  the 
simple  ratio  of  the  quantity,  the  attractive  forces  increase  as  its 
square. 

§  364.  Mr.  Harris  also  found,  that  the  attractive  force  is  not 
influenced  by  the  form  of  the  unopposed  portions  of  the  acting  con- 
ductors, and  that  it  was  the  same,  whether  simple  circular  planes 
were  opposed  to  one  another,  or  cones  by  their  similar  plane  bases. 
Two  hemispheres  also  attracted  one  another,  with  the  same  force 
as  spheres  of  the  same  diameter. 

The  attractive  force  between  two  unequal  circular  areas  is  no 
greater  than  that  between  two  similar  areas,  each  equal  to  the 
lesser;  and  the  attractive  force  of  a  mere  ring  and  a  circular  area,  is 
no  greater  than  that  between  two  rings  of  the  same  diameter. 

§  365.  The  general  result  may  thus  be  stated :— the  force  of 
attraction  is  as  the  number  of  points  in  immediate  opposition 
directly,  and  as  the  square  of  their  respective  distances  inversely ; 
hence,  the  attractive  force  between  two  parallel  plane  circles  being 
found,  the  force  between  any  other  two  similar  planes  will  be 
given. 

The  respective  quantities  requisite  to  a  discharge  through  a 
given  interval  of  air,  vary  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  density  of  the 
air :  when  the  density  is  one-half,  the  discharge  occurs  with  one- 
half  the  quantity  accumulated,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  with 
one-fourth  the  intensity.  Again,  when  the  intensity  is  constant, 
the  discharge  occurs  in  air  of  one-half  the  density  at  double  the 
distance. 

The  influence  of  heat  is  not  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  restrain- 
ing power  of  air,  provided  its  density  is  not  allowed  to  vary ;  but 
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rarefaction  by  heat  produces  exactly  the  same  effect  as  mechanical 
rarefaction. 

§  366.  These  results  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the 
molecular  theory  of  induction :  for,  in  the  case  of  an  atmosphere 
rarefied  to  one-half,  only  one-half  of  the  dielectric  particles  remain, 
and  these  are  brought  up  to  the  discharging  intensity  with  one- 
half  the  quantity  of  electricity.  And  with  regard  to  distance  from 
an  inductive  centre,  the  number  of  particles  which  become  polarised 
within  any  concentric  sphere,  or  any  section  of  such  sphere,  must 
increase  as  the  square  of  the  diameter,  and  the  force  will  be  lowered 
in  the  same  degree. 

§  367.  We  have  hitherto  directed  our  attention  solely  to  one 
method  of  exciting  the  electrical  forces ;  namely,  the  friction  of 
dissimilar  substances,  by  which  their  particles  are  rapidly  brought 
into  close  contact  and  as  rapidly  separated.  By  this  operation,  we 
have  found  particularly  that  the  rubbed  surface  of  a  dielectric 
becomes  inductric ;  its  charge  being  sustained  both  through  its  own 
substance,  and  through  the  air  to  surrounding  conductors.  But 
there  are  many  other  methods  by  which  this  extraordinary  agent 
may  be  developed ;  and  indeed,  the  forcible  disturbance  of  the 
established  equilibrium  of  the  particles  of  bodies  in  any  way  seems 
sufficient  to  call  it  forth  in  various  degrees.  Thus,  the  forcible  dis- 
ruption of  cohesion ;  mere  pressure  upon  certain  crystallized 
substances ;  the  heating  of  others ;  changes  of  physical  state ;  cry»* 
tallization  and  evaporation  are  all  capable  of  producing  electrical 
excitement. 

§  368.  If  we  break  a  roll  of  sulphur  we  shall  find  a  charge 
of  electricity  upon  its  two  fresh  surfaces,  and  if  we  pound  it  in  a  dry 
mortar  and  pour  the  fragments  upon  the  glass  of  an  electrometer,, 
the  leaves  will  diverge  very  forcibly;  and  if  we  renew  the  contact 
with  fresh  surfaces  upon  a  fresh  plate,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  deprive  it  of  the  whole  quantity  which  it  has  thus  acquired. 
If  we  take  a  rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  and,  holding  it  by 
two  opposite  edges,  press  upon  two  of  its  opposite  faces,  it  will 
manifest  a  decided  power  of  attraction  upon  light  substances. 

§  369.  Crystals  of  tourmaline,  again,  whose  optical  properties 
have  been  described  (§  245),  exhibit  a  very  remarkable  state  of 
electrical  excitement  when  gently  heated.  The  tourmaline  is  a  hard 
crystallized  mineral,  which  occurs  in  granite  and  other  primitive 
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rocks,  in  the  form  of  three,  six,  or  nine  sided  prisms,  terminated  hj 
three  or  six  sided  pyramids.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  Cey- 
lon, who  called  it  Aschen  trikker^  from  its  property  of  attracting  ashes 
when  thrown  into  the  fire.  It  appears  however  to  have  been  known  to 
Theophrastus.  When  the  stone  is  of  considerable  size  and  warmed, 
flashes  of  light  may  be  seen  to  dart  across  its  surface  when  lud 
upon  a  hot  iron.  If  a  crystal  of  this  mineral  be  mounted  upon  a 
pivot,  or  otherwise  suspended  with  freedom  of  motion,  its  excitement 
will  be  found  to  be  polar,  and  one  end  will  be  attracted  by  excited 
glass  and  the  other  repelled.  The  polar  arrangement  of  its  particles 
exists  throughout  its  substance,  for,  when  broken  in  two,  each  half 
will  prove  to  be  likewise  polar.  It  is  during  the  rise  of  its  temper* 
ature  that  these  phenomena  take  place :  during  the  process  of  cooling 
they  also  occur,  but  with  the  opposite  direction  of  the  forces. 

The  poles  of  the  mineral  have  reference  to  the  axis  of  symmetry 
($  124),  and  those  crystals  are  alone  electrical,  the  opposite  extre* 
mities  of  whose  axes  differ  with  regard  to  the  number,  disposition, 
and  figure  of  their  facets. 

§  870.  Boracite  is  another  mineral  which  possesses  the  pro- 
perty of  becoming  electric  by  heat  in  a  high  degree.  It  crystallises 
in  the  form  of  a  cube;  but  the  edges  and  angles  are  generally 
replaced  by  secondary  planes,  and  four  of  the  angles  are  always 
observed  to  present  a  greater  number  of  facets  than  the  other  four : 
the  most  complex  angles  are  rendered  vitreous,  and  the  simplest 
resinous,  by  heat,  and  these  are  always  found  at  the  opposite  extre- 
mities of  the  axis  of  Hymmetry. 

§  371.  If  melted  sulphur  be  poured  into  a  glass  vessel,  it 
becomes  electrical  in  the  process  of  crystallization;  and  if  it  be 
removed  from  the  glass  and  examined  after  solidification,  it  will  be 
found  in  the  resinous  state,  and  the  glass  in  the  corresponding 
vitreous  state.  Water,  also,  in  the  act  of  freezing,  becomes 
electrical. 

The  evaporation  of  water  likewise  excites  electricity,  and  if  a 
heated  platinum  vessel  be  placed  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  elec- 
trometer, and  water  dropped  into  it  as  the  steam  flies  off  the  leaves 
will  expand  with  resinous  electricity.  The  effect  is  rendered  very 
decided  with  the  assistance  of  the  condenser.  The  late  experiments 
of  M.  Pouillet  have  rendered  it  probable  that  the  evaporation 
of  perfectly  pure  water  is  not  accompanied  by  any  development 
of  the  electrical  forces,  but  that  a  very  minute  portion  of  saline 
matter  in  solution  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  effect.    This  does 
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not  deiraot  from  ihe  probabilitj  of  evaporation  being  the  principal 
aonroe  of  atmospheric^  electricity ;  for  all  the  water  upon  the  face 
of  the  globe  is  impregnated  more  or  less  with  different  salts.  The 
vitreous  electricity  which  corresponds  to  the  resinous  charge,  which 
in  the  experiment  is  left  upon  the  electrometer,  is  carried  into  the 
air,  and  probably  communicates  a  charge  to  the  minute  drops  into 
which  it  is  again  cimdensed,  and  which  float  in  the  atmosphere. 

§  372.  At  a  very  early  period  of  electrical  science  the  identity 
of  the  electric  spark  and  lightning  was  suspected;  for  Dr.  Wall, 
in  1640,  in  contemplating  the  light  and  crackling  noise  produced 
by  the  friction  of  a  large  piece  of  amber,  was  led  to  remark  that  this 
crackling  and  light  may  be  supposed  in  some  degree  to  represent 
thunder  and  lightning.  But  it  was  Franklin  who,  in  1747,  esta- 
blished the  close  analogy  of  the  two  agents,  by  strict  inductive 
reasoning,  and  experimentally  verified  his  conclusions  by  imitating, 
on  a  small  scale,  the  awful  phenomena  of  nature.  He  had  also 
devised  the  erucial  experiment^  of  drawing  electricity  from  the 
clouds,  by  means  of  an  insulated  pointed  rod  of  metal,  for  the 
erection  of  which  he  only  waited  the  completion  of  a  church 
steeple  in  Philadelphia.  But  M.  Dalibard,  in  France,  preceded 
him  by  about  a  month  in  obtaining  the  actual  result,  by  repeatedly 
charging  a  Leyden  jar  by  means  of  a  similar  apparatus  during  the 
passage  of  a  thunder  cloud.  Without  any  knowledge  of  this  experi- 
ment it  occurred  to  Franklin,  whilst  occupied  with  the  subject,  that 
by  means  of  a  common  school-boy^s  kite  he  might  obtain  ready 
access  to  the  region  of  the  clouds.  He  watched  the  opportunity  of 
an  approaching  storm  and  went  into  the  fields,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  son,  raised  the  kite  into  the  air.  He  confined  it 
by  two  or  three  feet  of  silken  ribbon,  but  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  without  any  result.  One  very  promising  cloud  passed  over 
his  head  without  producing  any  effect  upon  his  simple  apparatus, 
when,  being  about  to  give  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  he  observed, 
after  a  sharp  shower,  some  loose  threads  of  the  string  to  repel  one 
another;  on  this  he  fastened  a  key  to  the  string,  and  was  gratified  by 
drawing  an  electric  spark  from  it.  He  afterwards  raised  an  insu- 
lated metallic  rod  from  the  end  of  his  house,  so  arranged  as  to 
communicate  with  two  bells  by  means  of  a  pendulum  which,  striking 
against  them  as  they  were  alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  warned 
him  of  the  passage  of  an  electric  cloud  (90). 


(90)  The  chime  of  bells,  represented  in  the  next  figure,  is  suspended 
to  the  electrified  body  by  the  metallic  hook,  a.  The  two  exterior  bells,  b  6, 
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The  experiment  with  the  kite  baa  often  Bince  been  repeated,  with 
the  addition  of  a  thin  copper  wire  twiated  with  the  string ;  bat  it 
is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger,  for  experimenters  have  frequently 
received  violent  shocks,  and  the  electricity  has  been  known  to 
discharge  itself  to  the  ground  in  sparks  ten  feet  long,  and  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter.  A  fatal  catastrophe  from  incantious 
experiments  upon  atmospheric  electricity  ocourrtd  to  Professor 
Richman,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  1753.  He  had  erected  an  apparatus 
in  the  air,  and  was  examining  it  with  a  friend,  when  a  Aash  of 
lightning  passed  from  the  iuBulating  rod  through  his  body,  and 
instant  death  was  the  consequence.  His  companion  waa  at  the  same 
time  struck  senseless  to  the  ground. 

§  373.  The  snapping  noise  which  the  electric  spark  makes 
in  passing  through  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  to  the  sudden 
compression  of  the  air ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  awful 
thunder-clap  itself  is  produced  by  the  same  action.  The  report  is  in 
this  extreme  instance  modified  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such 
as  distance,  echo,  &o. ;  and  the  sudden  dying  away  and  return  of 
the  sound  may  be  accounted  for  on  well-known  principles. 

We  have  already  stated  ({  12)  that  sound  travels  in  air  with  a 
velocity  of  only  1,130  feet  in  a  second,  bnt  light  at  the  rate  of  195,000 
miles  in  the  same  period  of  time  (§216).  The  time  in  which  the  flash 
of  lightning  reaches  us,  from  the  different  points  of  its  course,  may 
therefore  be  taken  as  inatantaneous;  but  the  time  which  the  explosion 
occupies  will  be  very  appreciable,  and  will  vary  with  the  distance  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  long  line  which  the  discharge  traverses.  By 
a  calculation  founded  upon  the  interval  between  the  flash  and  the 
sound,  and  the  duration  of  the  thunder-clap,  it  has  been  found  that 
a  flash  of  lightning  frequently  traverses  a  space  of  nine  or  ten  miles ; 
and,  when  we  take  into  account  the  zig-zag  path  which  it  ordinarily 


are  in  metallic  communication  vrith  it,  and  the  centre 
one  is  insulated  by  a  tUk-thread,  but  is  in  metallic 
communication  with  the  ground,  by  tbe  chain,  c.  The 
metallic  clappers,  c  c,  are  suspended  by  silk  threads, 
and  when  the  exterior  balls  are  charged  they  are 
alternately  attracted  and  repelled,  and  discharge  the 
electricity  by  Gonrection  to  tbe  centre  conducting- 
belL 
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follows,  its  ftltenute  approach  and  recession  will  acoount  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  Such  would  be  the  effect  produced  upon 
an  obeerrer,  placed  at  the  end  of  a  long  file  of  BoldierB,  who  were  to 
diechat^  their  muskets  at  the  same  moment.  He  would  not  hear 
a  single  report,  hat  a  succeenon  of  reports,  which  would  produce  an 
insular  rolling  sound  (91). 

§  374.  If  a  house  stand  in  the  wa;  of  an  electric  discharge, 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  form  by  induction  from  the  charged  clouds  a  part 
of  that  line  of  particles  which  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
tension,  the  course  which  the  lightning  will  take  will  be  determined  by 
the  accidental  position  of  different  conducting  bodies  within  it,  which 


(91)     The  usual  zlg-sag  path  of  a  flash  of  lightniiig  is  here  repre- 
sented.    The  sound  will  reach  the  observers,  placed  at  a  and  a,  from 


the  different  points,  in  Tery  unequal  times,  and  will  sometimes  recede 
and  then  approach  ultemately,  as  it  reaches  them  from  the  further  or 
ueaier  portions  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  concussion  is  produced. 


Sometimes  the  dischai^e  follows  a  path  approaching  to  a  segment  o. 
a  circle,  and  then,  if  the  observer  be  placed  in  a  situation  nearly  equi- 
distant  from  every  part  of  the  flash,  it  will  alfect  him  with  a  single  dash. 
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will  change  the  line  of  greatest  tension  according  to  their  relative 
situations.  Thus  it  is  probable  that  it  may  descend  a  chimney  in 
which  the  air  is  rarefied;  or  it  may  strike  the  same  object  from  being  the 
most  elevated  conducting  body  in  its  course.  It  may  then  leap  to  dif- 
ferent metallic  articles  in  the  chambers,— or  even  to  persons,  whose 
good  conducting  properties  may  present  an  easy  transit  in  the  position 
in  which  they  may  be  placed ;  it  will  finally  pass  to  the  earth,  after 
having  thus  followed  the  path  which  had  been  previously  determined 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  under  the  highest  state  of 
inductive  influence.  As  long  as  the  discharge  is  confined  to  the 
good  conducting  substance  of  metals  lightning  produces  no  injurious 
effects ;  but  whenever  it  passes  from  these  into  imperfect  conductors 
its  course  is  marked  by  destruction. 

§  375.  To  Dr.  Franklin  belongs  the  honour  of  having  sug- 
gested the  application  of  the  known  principles  of  electrical  science  to 
the  defence  of  buildings  against  the  dangers  of  a  thunder-storm. 
He  proposed  the  erection  of  a  continuous  metallic  rod  in  perfect 
communication  with  the  earth,  by  the  side  of  any  building 
intended  to  be  secured  against  the  efiects  of  lightning;  and 
experience  has  fully  demonstrated  the  utility  of  this  precaution. 
The  great  points  to  be  attended  to  in  the  construction  of  such 
conductors  are,  that  they  should  be  carried  above  the  highest 
point  of  the  building  to  be  protected, — that  they  should  be  of 
sufficient  substance  not  to  be  melted,  and  the  experience  of  a 
century  has  proved  that  a  copper  rod  of  half  an  inch  diameter 
has  never  yet  been  fused; — that  there  should  be  good  metallic 
contact  in  all  their  parts; — and  that  they  should  terminate  at  a 
sufficient  depth  in  the  ground,  and  be  led,  if  possible,  into  some 
piece  of  moist  earth,  or  large  body  of  water.  It  has  been  proved 
that  conductors  erected  with  these  precautions  will  protect  a  circular 
space  of  a  radius  double  their  height  above  the  highest  point  of  the 
building  to  which  they  are  attached. 

§  376.  An  objection,  founded  in  ignorance,  has  sometimes 
been  made  to  lightning-rods,  that  they  may  by  their  attractive 
power  invite  a  discharge  where  otherwise  it  would  not  have  taken 
place.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  a 
thunder-storm  is  an  intense  electrical  induction  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  through  a  dry  stratum  of  air  to  the  surface  of  a  cloud 
of  some  thousands  of  acres  in  extent,  in  the  manner  of  a  Leyden  jar, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  any  such  elevation  as  compared  with  the 
distance  and  extent  of  the  charged  clouds,  is  utterly  inconsiderable, 
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and  perfectly  inadequate  to  influence  the  charge  in  the  slightest 
degree.  The  conductor  is  perfectly  passive,  and  its  efficacy  consists 
in  opening  an  easy  path  by  which  the  force  may  be  transmitted. 
Its  action  is  at  best  but  of  a  negative  kind,  and  it  can  no  more  be 
said  to  attract  the  lightning  than  a  watercourse  can  be  said  to  attract 
the  water  which  necessarily  flows  through  it  at  the  time  of  heavy  rain. 
It  is  true  that  a  pointed  conductor  will  silently  draw  off  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  electric  charge  from  a  distant  cloud,  and 
this  action  will  sometimes  be  indicated  by  a  glow,  or  even  brush, 
upon  its  extremity,  but  this  would  tend  to  diminish  the  state  of 
tension  of  the  charged  masses ;  and  if  inadequate  to  produce  an 
appreciable  diminution  of  the  enormous  quantities  collected,  can 
have  no  influence  in  exalting  the  tension  to  the  point  of  disruption. 

§  377.  The  beautiful  meteor  called  the  aurora  borealis^  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  is  another  form  of  electrical  discharge  taking 
place  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  the  decreased 
density  of  the  air  admits  of  those  brushes  aud  coruscations  which 
can  be  so  well  imitated  in  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump.  Luminous 
brushes,  aigrettes,  and  glows,  have  not  unfrequently  been  observed 
also,  previous  to  thunder-storms,  upon  the  mast-heads  of  vessels, 
the  points  of  soldiers^  spears,  and  even  upon  the  outstretched 
fingers  of  the  hand.  Upon  the  high  table-land  of  Mexico,  where  the 
atmosphere  at  times  is  extremely  dry,  the  horses^  manes  become 
luminous  and  emit  a  crackling  noise.  These  lights  used  formerly 
to  be  regarded  with  feelings  of  dread  and  superstition,  and  went  in 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Fire  of  St.  Elmo. 

§  378.  The  atmosphere,  though  not  usually  charged  to  the 
excess  which  is  necessary  to  produce  the  phenomena  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  will  commonly  afford  indications  of  electrical 
excitement.  In  calm  dry  weather,  when  no  clouds  are  visible,  the 
gold  leaves  of  an  electrometer  armed  with  a  pointed  rod  or  flame, 
will  always  indicate  vitreous  electricity ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  its  intensity  is  subject  to  regular  variations,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum about  seven  or  eight  oVlock  in  the  morning,  and  falling  to 
a  minimum  between  one  and  two.  In  high  winds  and  damp 
weather,  without  rain,  electrical  indications  can  rarely  be  obtained ; 
and  in  cloudy  weather,  and  in  times  of  showers  of  hail,  rain  or  snow, 
they  vary  very  much  both  as  to  kind  and  intensity. 

§  379.  At  a  very  early  period  it  had  been  observed  that, 
when  vessels  at  sea  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  their  compasses 
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were  often  deranged ;  and  in  some  instances  the  polarity  of  their 
needles,  or  their  property  of  pointing  north  and  south,  destroyed, 
in  others  reversed.  Dr.  Franklin  also  succeeded  in  imitating  this 
effect  by  frequent  discharges  of  the  electrical  battery.  Up  to  a 
very  recent  date,  however,  there  has  always  been  great  uncer- 
tainty in  the  results  of  the  experiment ;  but  the  conditions  of  its 
success  have  lately  been  determined,  and  by  wrapping  a  wire 
spirally  round  a  glass  tube,  so  that  the  convolutions  shall  not 
touch  each  other,  and  placing  the  needle  within  it  while  a  strong 
discharge  is  directed  through  the  wire,  these  effects  will  be  produced. 
If  a  common  steel  needle,  without  any  attractive  power,  be  placed 
in  similar  circumstances,  it  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  the  power 
of  attracting  iron  filings,  and  all  the  properties  of  Magnetism. 

We  will  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of 
this  new  force,  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  action. 

Magnetism. 

§  380.  The  force  or  forces  of  Magnetism  we  have  already  dis- 
tinguished, (§  1 5),  as  they  reside  in  the  loadstone ;  or  as  communicated 
by  friction  from  that  species  of  iron  ore  to  bars  of  steel.  The  first 
observed  phenomena  of  magnetism  did  not,  like  those  of  electricity, 
remain  for  some  thousand  years  a  barren  discovery ;  for  the  polarity 
of  a  magnetic  bar,  or  its  property  of  always  pointing  towards  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth,  was  long  since  rendered  subservient  to 
navigation.  It  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  and  Arabians  were 
acquainted  with  this  directive  power  before  the  Europeans,  and 
that  they  employed  it  even  one  thousand  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

Mr.  Davies  has  informed  us,  that  it  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  a 
Chinese  dictionary  finished  in  a.d.  121 ;  and  in  another  dictionary 
completed  in  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  he  says,  it  is  stated  that  under 
the  Tsin  dynasty,  (previous  to  a.d.  419,)  ships  were  steered  to  the 
south  by  the  magnet. 

With  regard  to  Europeans,  the  only  certain  fact  concerning  the 
early  application  of  the  property  is,  that  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portu- 
guese navigator,  employed  the  compass,  in  1497,  in  his  first  voyage 
in  the  Indian  Seas. 

§  381.    Let  us  now  examine  the  phenomena  with  more 
precision. 

If  a  long  bar  magnet  be  covered  with  iron  filings,  and  then 
withdrawn  from  the.  heap,  it  will  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the 
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fiUaga  adlme  to  its  surface,  bat  in  a  rery  nneqiul  ouuuier :  Inrgo 
clusters  will  be  enspeDded  from  the  two  extremities,  but  not  a 
particle  will  be  attached  to  the  centre  between  them  (92).  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  long  filaments,  composed  of  manj'  smaller  ones 
joined  end  to  end,  will  stand  erect  from  the  ends  ;  but  that  as  they 
recede  from  these  points,  they  will  be  shorter  and  shorter,  and 
incline  from  each  other,  appearing  to  be  self-repelled.  The  best 
mode  of  examining  the  attractive  points  of  such  a  bar  is  to  place 
it  under  a  sheet  of  paper,  upon  which  iron  filings  may  be  sifted. 
By  gently  tapping  the  paper,  they  are  slightly  projected  into  the 
air,  and,  ss  they  fall  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  attrao- 
tions,  they  distribute  themselves  into  regular  and  beautiful  curve 
lines  which  converge  towards  the  extremities  where  they  are 
collected  in  largest  quantities.  These  points  of  attraction  are  the 
poles  of  the  magnet :  that  is,  points  endued  with  similar,  but  opposed, 
forces  (^attraction  and  repulsion,  analogous  to  those  which  we  found 
in  an  insulated  electrical  condnctor  nnder  induction.  A  needle  of 
soft  iron,  freely  suspended  from  a  silk  thread,  will  be  attracted  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  the  iron  filings;  but  a  magnetic  needle  of 
steel  will  be  attracted  by  one  extremity,  and  repelled  by  the  other. 
These  phenomena  take  place  through  interposed  metals,  glass,  rosins, 
water,  paper,  &c.,  and  are  clearly  distinguished  from  their  analogous 
electrical  attractions  and  repulsions. 

§  382.  Sometimes  a  bar  which  has  not  been  magnetized  to 
saturation  will  present  points  which  have  been  called  consecutive 
poles,  indicating  alternation  of  the  two  magnetic  forces.  These 
may  be  discovered  by  the  grouping  together  of  iron  filings,  or  by  the 
alternate  attractions  and  repulsions  of  the  bar  at  the  different  points 
when  freely  suspended. 


(92)  If  a  magnetized  bar  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  iron 
filings  be  sifted  upon  it,  they  will  adhere  to  it  in  the  manner  here  repre- 
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§  S8S.  Soft  iron  becomes  magnetic  by  induction  from  a 
magnet,  just  as  an  insulated  cylinder  of  metal  becomes  electrical  by 
the  action  of  an  electrified  body  through  the  air.  If  a  key,  or  other 
piece  of  iron,  be  held  near  one  of  the  poles  of  a  powerful  loadstone  or 
magnet,  it  will  be  found  that  a  series  of  iron  balls  and  needles  may 
be  suspended  from  it,  each  in  succession  becoming  polar  under  the 
influence  of  the  inducing  force  (93).  When  the  magnet  is  with* 
drawn,  they  all  immediately  return  to  their  neutral  state. 

The  opposition  of  the  poles  may  be  well  shown  by  suspending 
two  small  iron  cylinders,  side  by  side,  in  contact,  and  approaching 
them  with  the  pole  of  a  magnet ;  each  will  become  temporarily 
magnetic;  and  each  will  have  its  nearest  end  converted  into  an 
opposite  pole  to  that  of  the  magnet :  the  similar  poles  of  the  two 
cylinders  will  consequently  be  in  contact,  but  will  immediately 
repel  each  other,  and  the  cylinders  will  fly  apart  (94). 

If  a  quantity  of  fine  iron  wire  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  one* 
eighth  of  an  inch,  large  quantities  of  it  may  be  suspended  from  a 
magnet ;  which  will  exactly  represent  the  black  silk  threads  which 
we  have  before  examined  under  the  inductive  influence  of  electricity 
in  spirits  of  turpentine.  (§  314.) 


(93)    A  represents  a  bar-magnet,  near  to  the  marked  extremity  of 
which,  N,  a  key  is  held :  this  will  become  magnetic  by  induction,  and 

will  induce  magnetism  upon  the  three  small 
ny  I '  nails  brought  near  it,  which  will  be  conse- 
quently attracted.  The  positions  of  the  marked 
poles  of  these  temporary  magnets  are  indicated 
by  the  letters  n"  n'"  n"\  when  the  key  is  gra- 
dually removed  from  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  the  iron  nails  successively  fall  off. 


(94)  When  the  unmarked  pole  of  a 
magnet,  s,  is  held  at  a  little  distance  from  two 
pieces  of  soft  iron,  suspended  from  a  point  by 
two  pieces  of  thread,  (fig,  1),  they  both  become 
magnetic  by  induction,  and  the  two  similar 
poles,  n  Hy  and  the  opposite  poles,  s  Sy  repel  one 
another.  If  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  s,  (fig.  2),  be 
approached  nearer  to  them,  its  superior  attrac- 
tion will  overcome  the  mutual  repulsion  of  the 
poles,  n  71,  and  they  will  be  drawn  towards  {t, 
but  the  poles,  #  #,  will  separate  to  a  greater 
distance  than  before. 


Fiff,  1.  Fiff,  2. 
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§  384.  The  magnet,  like  the  charged  electrical  conductor, 
loses  none  of  its  original  force  while  communicating  this  induced 
power ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  its  own  state  exalted  by  the 
reaction  of  the  opposite  power  it  thus  deyelops. 

§  385.  There  is,  however,  an  essential  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter of  electrical  and  magnetical  induction:  we  have  seen  (§312) 
that  if  a  cylinder  under  electrical  induction  be  broken  in  two, 
each  half  will  retain  an  opposite  charge  independently  of  the 
other;  but  if,  under  similar  circumstances  of  magnetic  influence, 
an  iron  wire  be  cut  in  two,  the  end  which  is  removed  will  show  no 
signs  of  free  magnetism.  Under  no  circumstances,  indeed,  can  one 
magnetic  force  be  obtained  in  any  form  of  iron  without  the  coexist- 
ence of  an  equal  amount  of  the  opposite  force  in  the  same  mass : 
and  if  we  fracture  a  magnet,  or  loadstone,  into  any  number  of  pieces, 
each  fragment  will  be  a  perfect  magnet  with  contrary  poles. 

§  386.  We  may  suppose  a  mass  composed  of  minute  grains 
of  metal,  each  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  substance  not 
adding  sensibly  to  its  bulk:  on  bringing  a  body  thus  constituted 
near  an  electrified  body,  every  one  of  the  grains  would  immediately 
become  electrical  by  induction ;  and  it  has  been  mathematically 
proved,  that  the  attractions  and  repulsions  which  such  a  body  would 
exert  externally,  would  be  the  same  as  those  of  a  homogeneous  con* 
ductor  of  the  same  form  and  size,  subjected  to  the  same  inductive 
influence.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  two  forces  would  be 
transferred  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  body ;  while  in  the 
former  they  would  remain  in  the  masses  to  which  they  originally 
belonged.  Such,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  electric 
forces  in  the  tourmaline  (§  369),  and  it  offers  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  forces  in  the  magnet. 

§  387.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  magnetic  induction 
takes  place  in  consequence  of  the  complete  and  separate  polarization 
of  each  particle  of  iron,  and  that  the  forces  cannot  travel  from  one 
to  the  other  to  accumulate  at  the  ends  like  the  electric  forces  in  an 
insulated  conductor. 

Iron  filings,  by  their  mere  juxtaposition,  under  the  influence  of 
a  magnet  form  a  series  of  minute  magnets,  of  which  the  poles  are 
similarly  situated  in  each ;  and,  being  alternately  of  different  kinds, 
the  adjacent  ends  attract  one  another.  An  accumulation  of  such 
filings  between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  magnets,  or  of  a  magnet 
bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  accurately  represents  a  bar  of 

s 
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soft  iron  placed  in  the  same  position,  and  the  particles  of  both  we 
conceive  to  be  precisely  in  the  same  condition. 

Separate  magnetic  charges  cannot  be  supported  by  distant 
bodies,  by  a  polarization  of  the  particles  of  the  intervening  air,  equi- 
valent to  that  which  sustains  a  charge  of  either  of  the  electrical 
forces.  The  magnetic  forces  traverse  all  substances  except  iron  and 
one  other  metal,  nickel,  without  affording  any  indications  of  thmt 
action  upon  their  particles,  which  has  so  lately  been  established 
by  Dr.  Faraday  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  forces. 

§  388.  Perfectly  pure  soft  iron  returns  immediately  to  its 
neutral  state  upon  removing  the  inducing  cause  or  pole  of  the 
magnet;  but  if  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
metal  be  disturbed  by  mechanical  force,  such  as  twisting  or  violent 
hammering,  it  will  retain  its  polarity  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
The  new  arrangements  which  take  place  from  chemical  combination 
also  confer  this  retentive  or  coercive  power  in  a  high  degree :  hence, 
the  permanence  of  the  magnetic  forces  in  the  loadstone,  which  is  an 
oxide  of  iron,  and  in  hard  steel,  a  compound  of  carbon  and  the  same 
metal. 

§  389.  The  process  of  induction  takes  place  very  slowly  in 
tempered  steel  by  mere  contact ;  the  coercive  power  which  retains 
the  particles  in  their  polarized  state,  when  once  acquired,  opposing 
itself  to  its  reception :  but  it  is  greatly  facilitated  by  friction.  When 
one  pole  of  a  powerful  magnet  is  rubbed  two  or  three  times  along  a 
bar  from  end  to  end,  always  in  the  same  direction,  the  latter  speedily 
acquires  the  magnetic  virtue.  Various  modes  of  friction  have  been 
devised  for  saturating  steel  bars  with  magnetism ;  instead  of  the 
simple  mode  just  indicated,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  single 
touch,  the  two  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet,  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe  (95),  may  bo  brought  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  bar 


(95)  This  figure  represents  a  magnet  bent 
into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe;  by  which  means 
the  two  poles  are  brought  near  to  each  other,  and 
arc  better  adapted  to  many  experiments.  When 
not  in  use,  they  are  connected  together  by  a  piece  of 
soft  iron,  which  is  called  the  keeper^  by  which  their 
force  is  preserved  unimpaired.  The  power  of  a 
magnet  may  be  measured  by  suspending  a  scale-pan 
to  the  keeper,  and  loading  it  with  weights  till  it 
becomes  detached  by  their  gravity. 


■^ni^ 
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to  bo  magnetized,  with  the  poles  turned  in  a  direction  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  poles  intended  to  be  given  to  the  bar,  and  then  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  along  the  surface ;  taking  care  to  pass  over 
each  half  of  it  an  equal  number  of  times,  and  repeating  the  same 
operation  on  the  opposite  side.  This  is  called  the  double  touch,  and 
the  bar  becomes  speedily  and  efiectually  magnetic. 

§  390.  Great  advantage  is  derived  when  two  bars  are  to  be 
magnetized,  by  disposing  them  in  a  parallelogram,  in  conjunction 
with  connecting  pieces  of  soft  iron.  The  bars  are  touched  in  the 
way  just  described,  so  as  to  have  their  dissimilar  poles  opposed, 
and  in  proportion  as  they  receive  magnetism,  these  connecting 
pieces  acquire  a  similar  power,  and  by  their  reaction  tend  to  exalt 
the  intensity  of  the  charge  (96).  Horse-shoe  magnets,  for  the  same 
reason,  may  be  most  efficaciously  touched  by  connecting  together 
their  extremities  with  soft  iron.  In  such  a  complete  circuit,  more- 
over, the  power  is  preserved  most  securely  by  the  reciprocal  influ- 
ence of  the  opposed  forces,  and  magnets  when  out  of  use  should  be 
carefully  protected  in  this  manner.  While  such  a  circuit  is  closed, 
it  will  exert  but  a  feeble  influence  upon  any  exterior  body ;  but  the 
keeper^  as  the  soft  iron  bar  is  called,  is  retained  in  its  position  by  a 
very  powerful  attraction.  It  is,  however,  found  that  the  weight 
which  it  will  support  immediately  after  the  process  of  magnetizing, 
is  much  greater  than  when  the  circuit  is  reclosed  after  having  been 
once  broken. 

§  391.  Powerful  magnetic  batteries  are  constructed  by 
uniting  a  number  of  horse-shoe  magnets,  laying  them  one  over  the 
other,  with  all  their  poles  similarly  disposed,  and  fastening  them 
together  in  a  copper  case. 

Mr.  Scoresby  has  lately  ascertained  that  great  advantage  arises 
from  constructing  magnets  of  thin  plates  of  hard  steel,  separated 
from  one  another  by  very  thin  shavings  of  wood.  A  magnet  thus 
formed  of  196  plates,  15  inches  long,  and  1^  inch  wide,  rendered 
an  iron  nail  wei<^hing  500  grains,  magnetic  by  induction,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  11  inches,  so  that  it  supported  another  weighing  389  grains. 
It  also  sustained  a  nail  weighing  194  grains  through  a  slab  of  marble 
seven-eighths  of  an  inch  thick. 


(96)  This  figure  represents  two  bar 
magnets,  with  their  opposite  poles,  N  s,  placed 
in  juxta-position,  and  connected  by  means  of 
their  armatures  of  soft  iron. 
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§  392.  The  action  of  the  earth  upon  a  magnetic  needle  (97), 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  large  bar  magnet  upon  it ;  and  may 
be  represented  by  the  action  of  such  a  magnet  passing  nearly  along 
the  axis  of  a  globe,  the  poles  of  which,  however,  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  the  poles  of  the  earth'^s  rotation.  If  a  small  magnetic 
needle,  suspended  so  that  it  has  freedom  of  motion  in  a  vertical 
plane,  be  placed  midway  upon  such  a  magnet  or  upon  the  equator 
of  the  globe,  it  will  assume  a  horizontal  position,  with  its  poles 
directed  to  the  dissimilar  poles  of  the  large  bar. 

The  end  of  a  needle,  or  bar,  which  directs  itself  towards  the 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  is,  for  convenience,  generally  distinguished 
by  a  mark,  and  is  therefore  best  denominated  the  marked  end. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  north  end,  or  pole ;  but  very  improperly, 
as  it  manifests  the  opposite  force  to  that  which  acts  at  the  north 
terrestrial  pole. 

As  the  needle  above  mentioned  is  advanced  towards  one  pole  of 
the  large  magnet,  the  end  which  is  directed  towards  that  pole  begins 
to  dip  or  incline  downwards,  till  at  length  it  stands  perpendicularly 
above  it.  Upon  being  gradually  drawn  back  to  its  former  position, 
it  slowly  recovers  its  horizontal  direction ;  and  upon  being  advanced 
towards  the  opposite  pole,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  take  place 
with  the  opposite  end  (98), 


(97)  This  figure  represents  a 
convenient  mode  of  supporting  a 
needle  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
its  direction,  a  is  a  stand  in  which 
is  fixed  an  upright  rod,  of  any  sub- 
stance but  iron.  The  latter  termi- 
nates in  a  point,  which  fits  into  a 
small  agate  cap  at  the  centre  of  the 
needle,  which  is  thus  free  to  move 
with  the  least  possible  friction. 

(98)  The  suspension  of  the 
dipping-needle  is  here  shown.  The 
needle  is  formed  of  a  flat  piece  of 
steel,  through  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  axis  passes  at  right  angles.  It 
freely  moves  in  circular  holes,  made 
in  the  horizontal  bar,  n  A,  which 
forms  the  diameter  of  the  circle,  c  c, 
which  is  graduated  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  angle  made  by  the 
needle  with  the  horizon. 
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§  393.  Perfectly  analogous  phenomena  of  direction  and  dip 
take  place  under  the  influence  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  but  the 
laws  which  govern  them  are  of  a  more  complicated  nature.  A 
needle  freely  suspended,  out  of  the  influence  of  any  ferruginous 
mass,  only  remains  in  equilibrium  when  in  the  magnetic  meridian ; 
there  are  places  where  this  line  coincides  with  the  terrestrial  meri- 
dian, and  in  these  a  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  true  north.  If, 
however,  it  be  carried  successively  to  different  places  on  the  earth^s 
surface,  its  direction  will  be  sometimes  to  the  east,  and  sometimes  to 
the  west  of  north.  It  appears,  from  the  latest  researches,  to  be 
probable  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  magnetic  pole  in  either 
hemisphere.  According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Hansteen,  there 
is  one  in  Siberia,  in  longitude  102^  east  of  Greenwich,  and  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  60th  degree  of  latitude,  and  the  other  has  been 
determined,  by  the  observations  of  our  late  arctic  navigators,  to  be 
about  96°  40'  W.  longitude,  and  70°  14'  N.  ktitude.  The  magnetic 
equator,  moreover,  does  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  terrestrial 
equator,  but,  from  a  discussion  of  all  the  observations,  appears  to 
be  an  irregular  curve,  inclined  to  it  at  an  angle  of  about  12%  and 
crossing  it  in  at  least  three  points  of  longitude. 

The  direction  of  the  needle  varies  even  in  the  same  place ;  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  needle  in  London 
inclined  a  few  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  the  true  north ;  in  1659  it 
pointed  exactly  north ;  and  after  this  the  line  of  no  variation  began 
to  travel  slowly  westward,  and  has  now  passed  over  to  North 
America. 

§  394.  The  dip  undergoes  corresponding  changes,  though  less 
considerable  than  those  of  the  variation ;  and  in  London  it  has  been 
found  that  there  has  been  an  annual  diminution  of  about  S'  for  the 
last  fifty  years.     It  is  at  present  between  69*^  and  70°. 

§  395.  The  needle  is  also  subject  to  diurnal  variations  of 
small  amount ;  in  our  latitudes  it  moves  slowly  eastward  during  the 
forenoon,  and  returns  to  its  mean  position  about  ten  in  the  evening. 
These  variations  doubtless  depend  upon  diurnal  changes  of  tempe- 
rature. 

Besides  the  variation  and  the  dip,  there  is  a  third  circumstance 
which  is  deserving  attention,  and  that  is  the  intensity  of  the  ioroe 
which  obliges  the  needle  to  take  up  its  position  of  equilibrhtm. 
This  force  varies  greatly  in  different  latitudes,  and  increases  gene- 
rally from  the  equator  to  the  poles. 
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$  396.  For  a  long  time  the  only  known  means  of  estimating 
the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  forces,  was  to  ascertain  the  weight 
which  might  be  suspended  from  a  magnet  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
soft  iron.  This  of  course  is  a  very  inaccurate  operation ;  but  Cou- 
lomb suggested  two  methods  by  which  this  important  point  may  be 
determined  with  the  greatest  precision.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
torsion  balance,  the  operation  of  which  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  second,  the  method  of  oscillations.  This  consists  in  counting 
the  number  of  oscillations  made  by  a  magnetic  needle  in  resuming  ite 
original  position,  under  the  influence  of  any  magnetic  force,  when 
disturbed  from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  The  movements  of  the 
needle  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  which  govern  the  oscillations  of 
a  pendulum  acted  on  by  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  these  laws  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  producing 
the  oscillations  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number  of  osoil- 
laticoit  performed  in  a  given  time. 

By  these  methods  it  has  been  determined  that  the  forces,  both  of 
magnetieal  attraction  and  repulsion,  are  in  inverse  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  of  the  active  bodies. 

{  897.  The  earth,  thus  regarded  as  a  magnet,  is  capable  of 
actiiig  by  induction  upon  other  bodies ;  and  if  in  these  latitudes  we 
hold  a  bar  of  pure  soft  iron  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  dip,  the 
lower  end  will  have  the  properties  of  the  marked  pole  of  a  magnet, 
and  the  upper  those  of  an  unmarked  pole,  as  may  easily  be  ascer- 
tained by  approaching  them  with  a  magnetic  needle.  That  this 
state  of  polarity  is  only  temporary,  may  be  proved  by  reversing  the 
bar,  when  the  poles  will  be  found  in  the  same  position  as  before. 
A  bar  ot  steel,  or  of  hard  iron,  will  become  permanently  magnetie  by 
remaining  long  in  the  same  position,  and  it  commonly  happens  that 
the  fire-irons,  poker,  and  tongs,  which  usually  incline  against  the 
grate,  in  a  position  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  dip,  become 
laagoets. 

$  398.  The  communication  of  magnetism  to  a  steel  bar  by 
this  iefluenoe  may  be  greatly  expedited  by  causing  it  to  vibrate 
strongly,  as  by  striking  it,  when  in  the  proper  position,  upon  the 
end  with  a  hammer.  It  may  also  be  greatly  increased  by  the  inductive 
influence  of  other  masses  of  iron  in  contact  ¥dth  it ;  notwithstanding 
the  iron  itself,  which  thus  adds  to  the  effect,  derives  its  power  also 
trooi  the  same  source,  namely,  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Thus  a 
steel  bar  acquires  a  feeble  magnetism  by  being  hammered  vertically 
when  resting  upon  stone  or  pewter,  but  receives  a  considerable 
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accession  of  power  when  subjected  to  the  same  d^pree  of  hammering 
while  placed  upon  a  parlour  poker  in  a  similar  position.  The  power 
of  a  magnet  is,  in  fact,  always  increased  by  the  reaction  of  another 
body,  in  which  it  induces  magnetism ;  and  this  property  is  made 
useful  in  arming  (as  it  is  termed)  a  natural  loadstone,  and  thereby 
increasing  its  power.  Two  plates  of  very  soft  iron  are  provided, 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stone  which  include  the  poles, 
and  a  little  longer ;  so  that  when  applied  to  them,  a  portion  of  each 
plate  projects  beyond  the  loadstone.  The  armature  is  fixed  on  very 
firmly  by  wires,  or  an  external  case  of  any  metal  not  susceptible  c^ 
magnetism.  The  power  of  the  stone  is  found  to  be  thus  very  much 
augmented. 

§  399.  As  the  mechanical  vibration  of  the  particles  of  a  steel 
bar  facilitates  its  reception  of  magnetic  polarity,  so  will  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  coercive  power  by  the  same  means  promote  its  retom 
to  the  neutral  state,  and  highly-charged  magnets  quickly  lose  their 
virtue  by  any  concussion  of  their  partides.  A  fiJl  on  the  floor, 
rubbing  with  coarse  powder  for  the  purpose  of  polishing,  and  grind- 
ing, win  all  prove  more  or  less  injurious  to  their  powers. 

§  400.  The  only  substance,  besides  iron  and  its  compounds, 
which  has  been  found  susceptible  of  magnetic  polarity,  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  just  been  considering,  is  the  metal,  nickel;  but 
there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  determining  this  point,  from  the 
small  quantity  of  iron  which  is  capable  of  conferring  attractive 
powers  upon  other  metals  with  which  it  may  be  alloyed.  This  in 
some  instances  is  so  small  as  to  escape  the  detection  of  chemical 
analysis. 

§  401.  The  influence  of  heat  upon  magnetism  is  very  remark- 
able. If  a  steel  bar  be  heated  to  redness,  and  placed  under  magnetic 
induction,  and  then  suddenly  cooled,  it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
strongly  and  permanently  magnetic  in  a  very  short  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  application  of  heat  to  a  magnet  is  invariably 
attended  by  a  dissipation  of  its  power.  It  is  sensibly  affected  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water ;  and  a  red  heat  totally  destroys  its  mag- 
netism. If  the  temperature,  however,  be  raised  only  to  100,  it 
loses  much  of  its  power  during  the  operation,  but  recovers  it  again 
on  becoming  cool ;  but  i^er  it  has  been  heated  to  redness,  no  part 
of  its  magnetism  returns.  The  power  of  a  magnet,  moreover^ 
increases  as  it  becomes  colder,  to  the  utmost  limit  ta  which  refrige- 
ration can  be  carried. 
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At  II  white  heat,  iron  appears  to  be  totally  insusceptible  of  any 
magnetic  impression  whatever,  and  a  white-hot  ball  of  iron  may  be 
brought  close  to  a  delicate  magnetic  needle,  without  at  all  disturb- 
ing its  state  of  repose.  Nickel  loses  its  magnetic  influence  at  a 
much  lower  temperature,  and  becomes  totally  indifferent  when 
heated  to  630"^  Fahrenheit. 

§  402.  The  phenomena  of  magnetism  have  been  connected 
together  by  two  hypotheses  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  those 
which  have  been  applied  to  the  analogous  phenomena  of  electricity. 
The  first,  or  that  of  iSpinus,  refers  them  to  the  agency  of  a  peculiar 
fluid,  having  properties  very  similar  to  those  of  the  electric  fluid  in 
the  hypothesis  of  Franklin,  but  which  act  only  upon  ferruginous 
bodies  and  Nickel.  The  particles  of  this  fluid  repel  one  another 
with  a  force  which  decreases  as  the  distance  increases,  and  they  are 
attracted  by  the  particles  of  iron  with  a  force  varying  according  to 
the  same  law.  This  hypothesis  further  requires  the  supposition 
thai  the  particles  of  iron  repel  one  another  according  to  the  same 
kw. 

The  second  hypothesis  is  exactly  similar  to  the  electric  hypo- 
thesis of  Du  Fay,  and  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  two  magnetic 
fluids  residing  in  the  particles  of  iron,  and  incapable  of  quitting 
them.  One  of  these  imparts  the  northern,  and  the  other  the 
southern  polarity,  and  they  have  been  denominated  respectively  the 
boreal  and  austral  fluids.  The  particles  of  each  attract  those  of  the 
other,  but  repel  those  of  the  same  kind.  When  in  combination  with 
each  other  these  fluids  are  inactive;  each  becoming  active  only 
when  separate.  The  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fluid  is  effected 
by  the  inductive  influence  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  when  acting 
independently.  Both  hypotheses  differ  from  the  corresponding 
electrical  assumptions  by  the  necessary  condition  that  the  impon- 
derable fluid  cannot  travel  from  particle  to  particle,  but  that  the 
magnetic  elements,  or  atomic  portions  of  matter  to  which  they  are 
attached,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  extremely  small  spaces, 
within  which  the  displacements  and  motions  of  the  magnetic  fluids 
are  restricted. 

Either  of  these  general  views  affords  a  suflicient  basis  for  mathe- 
matical calculations  which  embrace  all  the  leading  facts  of  the 
science,  but  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  represent  the  real 
mechanism  of  the  phenomena,  especially  since  the  inseparable  con- 
nexion which  has  lately  been  proved  to  exist  between  the  electrical 
and  magnetical  forces,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  will  be  our 
future  business  to  inquire. 
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§  403.  We  are  now,  however,  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  different  kinds  of 
matter,  simple  and  compound,  and  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combi- 
nation and  decomposition,  is  essential  to  our  progress:  and  we  must 
proceed  to  examine  the  character  of  chemical  affinity;  the  laws 
which  limit  its  action ;  and  its  connexion  with  the  other  forces 
which  have  already  passed  under  our  review. 

CnEMicAL  Affinity. 

§  404.  Chemical  affinity,  or  the  highest  degree  of  hetero- 
geneous attraction,  we  have  already  recognised  (§  22)  as  the  force 
which  causes  the  dissimilar  particles  of  different  kinds  of  matter  to 
combine  together  in  the  most  intimate  manner ;  forming  compounds 
differing  in  all  their  essential  qualities  and  actions  from  their  con- 
stituent ingredients,  and  constituting,  in  fact,  distinct  species  of 
matter. 

The  greater  the  original  opposition  of  properties  in  bodies,  the 
stronger  appears  to  be  this  species  of  attraction  between  them. 
Heterogeneous  adhesion  seems  to  depend  upon  a  certain  similarity 
of  nature.  To  effect  the  solution  of  a  metal,  another  liquid  metal^ 
as  mercury  at  ordinary  temperature,  or  tin  or  zinc  at  higher  degrees 
of  heat,  must  be  employed:  inflammable  liquids,  as  alcohol  and 
ether,  readily  dissolve  resins,  fats,  and  other  inflammable  solids, 
which  are  not  taken  up  by  water ;  while  water  will  dissolve  salts 
and  acids,  which  are  but  little  acted  upon  by  the  mere  adhesive  force 
of  the  first-named  substances.  By  the  force  o( affinity^  on  the  contrary, 
metallic  bodies  combine  with  non-metallic;  acids  with  alkalies; 
combustible  with  non-combustible  bodies. 

The  first  questions  which  seem  naturally  to  suggest  themselves 
upon  this  statement  are, — ^what  are  the  simplest  forms  of  matter ! 
What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  familiar  forms  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  surrounded  i  Are  they  simple  or  compound ! 
What  are  the  elements,  or  first  ponderable  principles  of  our  globe ! 

§  405.  Now,  in  discussing  these  questions,  we  have  some- 
thing more  formidable  to  deal  with  than  mere  ignorance  : — ^namely, 
the  strong  prejudices  of  erroneous  education.  It  requires  no  great 
advancement  in  classical  knowledge  to  discover  that  the  ancients 
considered  that  the  four  elements,  out  of  which  all  other  things  in 
nature  were  compounded,  were  earthy  air^  fire^  and  water.  The 
notion  originated  with  a  celebrated  philosopher  and  good  poet, 
named  Empedocles,  who  flourished  abput  four  centuries  before  the 
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Christian  era.  His  philosophical  opinions  were  snng  in  verse  by 
his  contemporaries,  and  have  been  incorporated  into  the  poetry  of 
all  succeeding  ages;  and  have  thus  been  invested  with  a  charm 
and  an  authority  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  judgment,  if  not 
submitted  to  correction. 

It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  many  highly-educated  persons,  per- 
sons, that  is,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  taste  and  accomplished  in 
all  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  are  content  with  the  meagre  guesses 
made  by  them  respecting  the  nature  of  those  surrounding  objects 
of  paramount  interest,  upon  which  their  very  existence  depends. 
The  time  of  their  youth  has  been  devoted  to  pursuits  with 
which  the  natural  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  or  rather  their  crude 
speculations  upon  natural  phenomena,  are  thoroughly  interwoven ; 
and  in  after-life  they  often  want  the  time,  or  the  inclination,  to 
correct  their  careless  observation  of  facts,  and  reckless  assumption 
of  abstract  principles,  by  the  sober  results  of  the  Baconian  philo- 
sophy. But  the  error  has  been  disseminated  far  beyond  the  sphere 
in  which  it  originated,  and  has  struck  deep  root  in  the  general 
mind ;  its  fibres  having  become  entwined  in  the  very  texture  of 
common  language.  Even  our  dictionaries  of  highest  authority 
inform  the  inquirer,  that  the  word  element  means  ''the  first  or 
constituent  principle  of  any  thing,^  and  that  the  ''four  elements 
usually  so  called,  are  earth,  fire,  air,  water,  of  which  our  world  is 
composed*.''"  We  cannot  commence  our  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  chemical  combination  better  than  by  applying  the  test  of  experi- 
ment to  this  popular  and  classical  notion  of  the  elements  of  all 
things. 

Air  and  water,  moreover,  are  almost  necessarily  present  in  all 
our  operations,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should 
become  as  early  as  possible  acquainted  with  their  properties. 

Let  us  begin  with  air. 

§  406.  The  medianieal  properties  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
we  draw  our  breath,  and  on  which  our  vital  functions  all  depend, 
have  been  already  examined  (§  42,  et  seq,) :  it  is  with  its  chemical 
properties  that  we  are  now  to  be  engaged.  And  first,  let  us  inquire 
whether  air  be  capable  of  resolution  into  parts  of  dissimilar  nature 
and  properties  by  the  arts  of  chemistry. 

Now,  the  only  means  at  our  disposal  for  effecting  the  decom- 
position of  bodies,  compounded  under  the  force  of  affinity,  is  a 

*  ToDD*s  Johnson.  Xbia  iUuetration  of  the  word  element,  still  holds  its  place 
even  in  the  admirable  New  Dictionary  t^f  the  English  Language^  of  Mr.  Charles 
Biehardwnu  Tha  French  leuoognphcrs  hm  long  lince  ceased  to  propagate  erroci 
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higher  degree  of  the  same  attraction  in  some  other  body  for  one  of 
their  component  parts,  assisted  sometimes  hj  the  concurrent  action 
of  other  forces.  The  process  which  goes  hj  the  name  of  Elective 
Affinity^  is  a  play  of  forces  of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  subordinate 
force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion  (§  102).  It  has  been  exemplified 
in  the  decomposition  of  the  combination  of  nitric  acid  with  copper ; 
when  a  blade  of  iron  immersed  into  the  solution  became  covered 
with  metallic  copper  (§  22).  The  affinity  of  the  iron  for  the  nitric 
acid  was  greater  than  that  of  copper ;  the  iron  therefore  combined 
with  the  acid,  and  the  copper  was  disengaged. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  whether  air  be  of  an  elementary  or 
compound  nature,  we  must  subject  it  to  the  action  of  some  of  the 
most  powerful  agents ;  and  observe  whether  they  are  able  to  abstract 
any  portion  of  its  substance  to  the  exclusion  of  another  portion. 

$  407.  One  of  the  most  energetic  processes  with  which  we 
are  familiarly  acquainted,  is  that  of  cambuttion;  and  common 
experience  ought  to  be  enough  to  convince  a  careful  observer  that 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  air.  A  simple  experiment  with  the  air- 
pump  will  satisfy  any  one  that  it  is  essential  to  it ;  for  any  burning 
body  placed  under  the  receiver  will  be  extinguished  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  air. 

Most  persons  are  also  aware  that  a  lighted  taper  will  be  extin- 
guished, after  burning  a  short  time,  in  a  portion  of  air  confined 
in  a  bell-glass  standing  over  water.  If  a  more  accurate  experiment 
be  made  by  igniting  a  piece  of  another  combustible  body,  phos- 
phorus, under  a  receiver  whose  edges  are  ground  so  as  to  render  it 
air-tight  when  standing  on  a  brass  plate,  it  will  bum  for  some 
time ;  white  flocks  of  a  new  species  of  matter  will  form  in  the  air, 
Mid  fall  up<m  the  plate  like  snow,  and  it  will  soon  be  extinguished. 
Upon  opening  the  receiver  under  water,  after  it  has  cooled  down  to 
its  original  temperature,  a  quantity  of  water  will  rush  in  and  fill 
one-fifth  part  of  the  capacity  of  the  receiver.  The  quantity  of  tit 
consumed  will  never  exceed  or  fall  short  of  this  amount,  if  the 
experiment  be  conducted  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  residual 
four-fifths  of  the  air,  after  washing,  will,  upon  examination,  be  found 
possessed  of  very  different  properties  from  those  of  the  original 
quantity. 

§  408.  In  the  first  place  its  specific  gravity  will  be  different ; 
100  cubic  inches  at  mean  pressure  and  temperature,  will  only  weigh 
30.15  grains,  instead  of  81  grains.    In  the  second  place  it  will  not 
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support  combustion ;  phosphorus  in  a  state  of  intense  inflammation 
will  be  instantly  extinguished  by  it :  and  lastly,  it  will  not  support 
life ;  insects,  or  other  small  animals,  will  soon  expire  if  confined  in 
it.  If  the  experiment  be  made  with  a  proper  regard  to  quantities, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the  white  matter  formed  during 
the  process  will  be  exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  deficient  air, 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  phosphorus  consumed.  This,  then,  is 
clearly  a  case  of  elective  attraction :  the  phosphorus  has  taken  a 
something  from  the  air,  with  which  it  has  combined  and  produced 
a  new  form  of  matter,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  portion  with  which 
it  refuses  to  unite. 

The  residual  air  is  one  of  our  chemical  elements ;  meaning  no 
more  by  the  expression  than  that,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  art 
is  incapable  of  resolving  it  into  more  simple  principles.  The  che- 
mist of  the  present  day  has  learnt  diffidence  from  the  failure  of  his 
predecessors,  and  no  longer  affirms  that  the  substances  which  resist 
his  powers  of  decomposition  are  the  real  elements  of  nature ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  holds  it  as  extremely  probable  that,  as  science 
advances,  many  undecompounded  substances  may  be  resolved  into 
simpler  forms  of  matter.  Till  experiment,  however,  shall  have 
shown  this  to  be  possible,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
inductive  philosophy  to  consider  them  as  elementary. 

This  gaseous  body  is  sometimes  called  Azote^  from  its  noxious 
influence  upon  life ;  but  more  commonly  Nitrogen^  from  its  entering 
into  the  composition  of  nitre.  It  was  first  distinguished  by  Pro- 
fessor Rutherford  of  Edinburgh,  in  1772. 

§  409.  But  what  is  the  substance  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  phosphorus,  and  which  constituted  a  portion 
of  the  original  air  under  examination  \  To  enable  us  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  change  our  agent;  for  the  attraction  of  the 
phosphorus  is  so  strong  as  to  render  it  very  difficult  to  detach  it 
from  the  new  compound.  Many  other  substances  are  capable  of 
efiecting  the  separation  of  the  air ;  some  with  the  evolution  of  light 
and  heat,  others  with  less  energetic  action.  Thus,  if  an  amalgam, 
or  solution,  of  lead  in  mercury  be  agitated  with  a  portion  of  atmo- 
spheric air  for  some  time,  exactly  the  same  proportion  of  the  mixture 
will  be  absorbed  as  in  the  case  of  the  combustion  of  the  phosphorus, 
and  the  residual  azote  will  be  very  pure.  If  a  portion  of  mercury 
again  be  heated  to  nearly  its  boiling  point  in  air,  chemical  combina* 
tion  will  take  place  between  it  and  the  same  proportion,  and  the 
mercury  will  lose  its  metallic  character,  and  will  be  converted  into 
a  brillianti  red,  crystalline  substance,  increasing  its  weight  eight  per 
centt 
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If  some  of  this  red  compound  be  placed  in  a  small  retort,  the 
beak  of  which  is  dipped  under  the  edge  of  a  bell-glass,  filled  with 
water,  and  standing  upon  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  it  be 
then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  it  will  be  decomposed ;  gaseous 
matter  will  rise  into  the  glass  and  displace  the  water,  and  drops  of 
metallic  mercury  will  be  condensed  in  the  neck  of  the  apparatus. 
One  hundred  and  eight  parts  hj  weight  will  yield  eight  parts  of  the 
air ;  which  is  the  same  as  it  had  abstracted  from  the  atmosphere  in 
the  previous  process,  at  a  somewhat  lower  degree  of  temperature. 

Like  the  azote  it  is  colourless  and  inodorous,  and  possesses  all  the 
mechanical  properties  of  common  air.  Its  specific  gravity,  however, 
is  higher ;  100  cubic  inches,  weighing  34.45  grains.  If  we  examine 
it  by  means  of  combustible  bodies,  we  shall  find  that  it  supports 
combustion  with  much  greater  energy  than  common  air.  The 
flame  of  a  taper  becomes  much  larger  and  more  brilliant  when 
burning  in  it ;  and  when  blown  out,  if  the  smallest  spark  remain 
.upon  the  wick,  it  will  burst  into  flame  upon  being  immersed  into  it. 
Phosphorus  bums  in  it  with  a  brilliancy  which  is  quite  intolerable 
to  the  eye,  and  forms  the  same  snow-white  compound  which  is  pro- 
duced by  its  less- vivid  combustion  in  common  air.  Ignited  charcoal 
also  produces  most  brilliant  scintillations  when  introduced  into  it ; 
and  if  we  attach  a  morsel  of  glowing  tinder  to  the  end  of  a  bunch 
of  twisted  iron  wire,  and  plunge  it  into  a  jar  of  the  gas,  the  metal 
will  combine  with  it,  and  present  a  most  striking  and  beautiful 
display  of  fire.  Other  metals,  such  as  potassium  and  zinc,  when 
previously  heated,  also  enter  into  combination  with  the  gas,  with  a 
copious  disengagement  of  light  and  heat. 

It  will  support  animal  life ;  and  animals  confined  in  it  will  live 
longer  than  in  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air.  Hence  it  has  been 
called  vital  air ;  and,  for  reasons  which  will  be  hereafter  explained, 
f^ygen  gas.  This  is  another  of  those  substances  which  resist  the 
divellent  force  of  affinity,  and  which  the  chemist,  therefore,  regards 
as  elementary.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  the  year 
1774,  who  obtained  it  from  the  red  compound  of  mercury,  which 
we  have  described,  and  which  went  by  the  name  of  precipitate 
ver  se, 

§  410.  This  gas  may  be  obtained  from  many  other  analogous 
compounds,  such  as  red  lead  ;  but  a  native  compound  of  a  peculiar 
metal,  named  manganese^  with  oxygen,  is  chiefly  employed  in  the 
large  way.  Certain  saline  bodies  also,  as  nitre  and  chlorate  of 
potassay  hold  oxygen  loosely  combined,  and  yield  it  in  abundance 
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■When  heated.     Tlie  Utter  §alt  is  chiefly   emploTed   when   it   is 
required  to  be  perfectly  pure  (99). 

$  411.  The  influence  of  heat  in  these  operations  is  worthy  of 
rennark.  In  most  instances  we  find  that  a  considerable  elevation  of 
temperature,  in  some  even  to  incandescence,  is  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  combinfktion  which  a  further  increase  of  heat  is  sufficient 
to  decompose.  The  difference  arises  from  the  unequal  exaltation 
of  two  distinct  and  antagonist  forces.  It  may  probably  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  proposition,  that  heat  increases  the  energy  of  chemical 
aflinity;  but  it  also  increases  the  elastic  force  of  gasei.  Mercury 
will  not  enter  into  combination  with  oxygen,  to  form  the  red  preci- 
pitate, till  the  power  of  attraction  between  the  two  bodies  is  called 
into  action  by  a  temperature  of  about  600°  Fahrenheit ;  at  this 
degree  the  affinity  is  strong  enough  to  coerce  the  elasticity  of  the 
gas,  and  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  the  new  solid.  An 
augmentation  of  temperature  to  about  900°  Fahrenheit,  restores  the 
advantage  to  the  elastic  force,  and  the  gas  escapes  from  the  coercion 
of  its  affinity  lor  the  metal. 

$  412.  Let  us  now  examine  the  process  of  combustion  a 
little  more  closely.    Common  obaervation  suggests  that  it  is  nothing 


(99)  The  apparatas  for  the  collection  of  oxygen  gas  from  per-oxide 
of  manganese  and  chlorate  of  potassa  ii  here  iketched.  a  ■■  a  water 
bath,  upon  the  ehelf  of  which  stand  the  two  air  jars,  b  and  d.  c  repre- 
sents an  iron  gun-barrel,  closed  at  the  bottom,  and  fitted  at  the  top  with 
a  flexible  tnelallic  tube,  passing  under  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  jars.  The 
oxide  of  manganese  is  placed  in  this  barrel,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat. 


D  represents  a  retort  of  green  glnss,  in  which  (lie  chlo- 
rate of  potaisn  is  plnccd,  and  the  heal  of  a  spirit- la  nip,  e, 
is  sufficient  for  (he  disengagement  of  the  oxvcen  from  the 
salt. 
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but  a  process  of  destruction  ;  to  ordinary  eyes  the  combustible  seems 
to  vanish,  and  nothing  to  remain  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of 
what  are  called  ashes^  which  are  the  usual  residue  of  burning  bodies. 
Annihilation  enters  into  the  common  idea  of  combustion  ;  and  to 
say  that  a  body  is  burnt,  is  generally  a  full,  satisfactory,  and 
sufficient  account  of  its  disposal.  But  such  destruction  is  unknown 
in  the  economy  of  nature ;  ai^d  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
since  the  fiat  of  the  Creator  went  forth,  a  particle  of  matter  has  ever 
ceased  to  be.  Ck>mbustion,  in  the  largest  and  most  scientific  meaning 
of  the  term,  is  the  combination  of  any  two  dissimilar  bodies  with 
the  extrication  of  light  and  heat ;  and  the  products  of  combustion 
invariably  contain  as  much  ponderable  matter  as  the  two  active 
substances.  The  new  forms  of  matter  produced  often  assume  the 
aeriform  condition,  and  pass  off  in  an  invisible  state,  and  therefore 
escape  common  observation :  but  when  collected,  nothing  of  the 
original  weight  will  be  found  wanting. 

Hence  we  conclude  thaty^r^  cannot  be  an  element,  or  one  of  the 
simple  forms  of  ponderable  substances. 

The  term  combustion  is  ordinarily  restricted  to  the  combination 
of  substances  with  oxygen  ;  and  bodies  are  denominated  combustiblei 
which  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 
with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

§  413.  The  products  of  combustion  in  oxygen,  or  the  com- 
pounds of  oxygen,  constitute  three  great  classes  of  acids^  aUalies^ 
and  oxideSy  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish ;  and  which  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  we  have  already 
described. 

The  snow-white  compound  of  phosphorus  is  soluble  in  water, 
intensely  sour,  and  changes  the  colour  of  blue  vegetables  to  red  : 
characters  which  distinguish  the  class  of  acids.  It  was  formerly 
supposed,  from  a  too-hasty  generalization  of  facts,  that  oxygen 
entered  into  the  constitution  of  all  acids ;  that  it  was,  in  short,  the 
principle  of  acidification ;  and  hence,  Lavoisier,  the  propounder  of 
the  hypothesis,  conferred  upon  it  its  name,  which  signifies  the  gene- 
rator of  acids.     The  error  has  been  corrected,  but  the  name  retained. 

The  compound  of  the  metal  potassium  and  oxygen  is  also  soluble 
in  water,  possesses  a  hot,  acrid,  bitter,  soapy  taste,  and  changes  the 
colour  of  blue  vegetables  to  green,  and  yellow  to  brown.  These 
are  the  characters  of  the  class  of  alkalies. 

Acids  and  alkalies  are  also  reciprocally  characterized  by  enter- 
ing into  secondary  combination  with  each  other  by  which  their 
more  active  properties  are  neutralized.     If  a  solution  of  an  acid  in 
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water,  which  has  been  reddened  with  some  vegetable  blue  colouring 
matter,  be  carefully  poured  into  a  solution  of  an  alkali  rendered 
green  by  the  same  colour,  at  a  particular  point  the  mixture  will 
have  its  blue  colour  restored,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  to  the  taste,  and  if  the  water  be  evaporated,  a 
solid  mass  will  be  obtained,  possessing  a  cooling  saline  taste,  and 
presenting  a  species  of  matter  utterly  differing  from  its  two  more 
active  ingredients. 

The  product  of  the  combustion  of  iron  is  of  a  friable  texture, 
insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  without  action  upon  vegetable 
colours.  These  negative  characters  distinguish  the  class  of  oxides ; 
which,  however,  are  mostly  capable  of  neutralizing  and  entering  into 
combination  with  acids,  and  forming  salts  with  them. 

§  414.  The  process  of  pulling  a  substance  to  pieces,  of 
unloatinp  the  connexion  of  its  constituent  parts,  in  order  to  examine 
it  piecemeal,  as  we  have  performed  it  upon  atmospheric  air,  is 
called  analysis.  The  process  of  putting  together  again  the  same 
ingredients,  so  as  to  reproduce  the  body  analyzed,  is  called  synthesis; 
and  when  one  of  these  processes  confirms  the  other,  the  proof  of 
the  constitution  of  the  body  is  the  completest  which  chemistry  can 
afford,  and  wants  nothing  of  the  certainty  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. The  science,  however,  is  very  far  from  having  attained 
to  this  degree  of  perfection,  in  many  cases  where  it  would  be  most 
desirable. 

§  415.  If  we  add  one  measure  of  oxygen  gas  to  four  equal 
measures  of  nitrogen,  we  shall  obtain  a  mixture  capable  of  support- 
ing combustion,  and  maintaining  animal  life  in  the  same  perfect 
manner  as  atmospheric  air.  The  union  of  the  two  is  effected,  not 
by  the  force  of  chemical  affinity,  but  by  that  of  heterogeneous  adhe- 
sion, concurring  with  the  elasticity  and  self-repulsion  of  the  homo- 
geneous particles.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  limit  to  such 
combinations  (§  98),  and  therefore  the  invariable  uniformity  of  the 
atmospheric  mixture  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  facts  with 
which  chemistry  has  made  us  acquainted. 

Air  has  been  examined,  as  has  been  alrei^ly  stated,  (§  101,) 
by  the  most  expert  analysts,  from  the  most  dissimilar  situations 
which  it  has  been  possible  to  select,  and  no  variation  has  been  found 
in  the  proportions  of  its  fundamental  ingredients.  When  we  consider 
the  processes  of  deterioration  and  change  which  are  always  going  on 
within  it,  its  perpetual  consumption  and  renewal  forms  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders,  where  all,  indeed,  is  admirable.    All  the  most 
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active  properties  of  the  atmosphere  are  referrible  to  the  oxygen  which 
it  contains,  and  are  those  of  tliat  body  dilated.  Without  oxygen  no 
animal  could  live ;  in  pure  oxygen  they  would  live,  if  the  expression 
may  be  allowed,  too  rapidly:  just  as  a  candle  would  bum  too 
rapidly ;  and  as  every  case  of  combustion  would  be  one  of  oonflagrar 
tion,  all  the  vital  functions  would  be  increased  to  a  morbid  excess, 
and  fever  and  death  would  ensue. 

$  416.  Had  it  been  ordained  that  the  union  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere  should  depend  upon  the  higher  attraction 
of  chemical  affinity,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  present  beneficial 
results  could  not  have  ensued.  The  divellent  force  must  have  been 
proportionately  increased,  and  the  tranquil  process  of  breathing 
must  have  been  changed  for  one  of  violence  and  strong  exertion. 
The  new  and  noxious  products  of  the  fixed  combinations  of  the 
elements  would  have  accumulated  around  the  spots  frequented  by 
animals,  instead  of  being  diffused  with  rapidity  throughout  the 
general  mass,  and  replaced  by  fresh  vital  air,  according  to  the 
laws  which  we  formerly  examined  (§  100). 

§  417.  But  we  must  not  yet  part  from  this  wonderfully- 
constituted  fluid :  our  process  of  analysis  is  not  complete,  and  our 
s^mthesis  has  produced  an  atmosphere,  indeed,  which  would  answer 
the  purposes  of  animal  respiration,  but  vegetables  would  not  thrive 
under  its  influence.  Vegetable  respiration  could  not  be  maintained 
by  it.  We  must  seek  further  for  some  principle  which  has  yet 
escaped  our  detection. 

Common  experience  has  made  most  persons  acquainted  with 
lime:  it  is  an  alkaline  substance,  and  partially  soluble  in  water. 
Its  solution  is  colourless,  transparent,  possesses  a  hot,  bitter  taste, 
and  turns  the  yellow  colour  of  turmeric  brown.  When  this  solution 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  becomes  turbid ;  its  alkaline  proper- 
ties are  neutralized,  and  it  deposits  a  white  powder.  Reasoning 
from  the  analogy  of  what  we  already  kuow  of  alkaline  and  acid 
bodies,  we  are  led  at  once  to  suppose,  that  the  lime  in  this  process 
has  abstracted  something  from  the  atmosphere  of  an  acid  nature ; 
and  that  the  white  powder  is  the  product  of  the  combination.  If 
we  collect  a  sufficient  quantity,  and  place  it  in  a  platinum  tube 
closed  at  one  end,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  retort,  and  apply  a 
strong  heat,  we  may  collect  a  quantity  of  gaseous  matter  from  it 
over  mercury,  and  alkaline  lime  will  remain  in  the  tube.  Or, 
instead  of  decomposing  the  compound  by  heat,  we  may  efiect  its 
decomposition  by  elective  affinity ;  and  upon  the  supposition  of  its 
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containing  an  aoid,  the  addition  of  a  stronger  acid  will  occasion  an 
effervesoence,  the  product  of  which  niay  be  collected. 

{  418.  Now,  what  is  this  gaseous  matter  which  we  have 
again  ab8tracte4  from  the  atmosphere !  and  does  it  differ  from  those 
already  obtained !  If  we  examine  it,  like  the  others,  we  shall  find  that 
it  will  not  support  the  combustion  of  a  taper,  or  of  phosphorus,  and 
that  it  is  instantly  destructive  of  animal  life.  That  it  is  not,  how- 
ever, azote,  is  proved  by  its  high  specific  gravity;  for  100  cubic 
inches  will  weigh  47^7  grains ;  and  it  may  be  poured  like  water 
from  one  vessel  into  another,  in  which  it  will  displace  the  conmion 
air  by  its  density.  It,  moreover,  neutralizes  the  alkaline  properties 
of  lime,  reddens  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  and  renders  lime- 
water  instantly  turbid. 

§  419.  The  next  question  is,  can  it  be  resolved  into  any  simpler 
form  of  matter!  To  ascertain  this,  we  must  try  the  action  of 
energetic  substances,  amongst  which  potassium  ranks  very  high. 
If  we  heat  a  clean  piece  of  this  metal,  and  introduce  it  into  a  jar  of 
the  gas,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  burn  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
become  covered  with  a  black  matter,  which  a  close  examination 
will  prove  to  be  charcoal.  The  product  of  the  combustion  will  be 
the  same  alkaline  substance  which  was  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  same  metal  upon  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air. 

From  the  results  of  these  analytical  experiments,  we  conclude 
that,  in  addition  to  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  atmospheric  air  contains 
a  small  portion  of  a  third  gaseous  body,  which  is  a  compound  of 
charcoal  and  oxygen :  and  we  may  confirm  our  conclusion  by 
synthesis;  for  if  we  examine  the  product  of  the  combustion  of 
charcoal  in  oxygen,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  a  colourless  gas  which 
neutralizes  lime-water,  and  produces  a  precipitate  which  dissolves 
with  effervescence  in  vinegar,  or  any  other  acid. 

This  compound  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Black,  in  1757,  who 
called  it  fixed  air^  from  its  being  fixed  in  limestone  from  which  he 
first  obtained  it.  It  has  since  been  called  carbonic  acidy  from  the 
Latin  name  for  charcoal.. 

§  420.  Charcoal,  or  carbon,  ranks  amongst  the  undecom- 
pounded  bodies.  Although  but  rarely  met  with  pure  and  uncom- 
bined,  its  various  compounds  are  more  generally  and  abundantly 
distributed  than  those  of  any  other  substance,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  whole  organic  creation.  In  its  crystalline 
state,  its  cohesion  is  very  great,  and  it   constitutes  the  hardest 
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substance  in  nature,  the  diamond;  it  exists  in  various  gradations 
between  this  state  and  that  of  a  soft,  disintegrated,  black  powder, 
which  adheres  to  and  stains  the  fingers.  It  exemplifies  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  force  of  cohesion  is  capable  of  offering  to  chemical 
affinity ;  for  in  its  disintegrated  state  it  readily  kindles  and  bums 
in  oxygen,  and  is  commonly  employed  as  tinder  for  catching  a  light 
from  ignited  particles  of  steel ;  whereas,  in  the  state  of  diamond, 
it  requires  the  strongest  heat  which  art  can  produce  to  ignite  it, 
and  sufficiently  to  exalt  its  affinity  to  enable  it  to  bum. 

The  use  of  charcoal,  as  a  fuel,  is  well  known.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  prepared  by  forming  billets  of  wood  into  conical  piles,  which, 
being  covered  with  earth,  are  ignited  and  suffered  to  burn  with  a 
regulated  access  of  air,  by  which  the  more  volatile  ingredients  are 
burnt  and  driven  off,  whilst  the  solid  charcoal  remains.  For  nicer 
purposes  of  the  arts,  it  is  procured  by  submitting  the  wood  to  a  red 
heat  in  a  distillatory  apparatus  consisting  of  iron  cylinders,  from 
which  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matters  are  allowed  to  escape  through 
properly-arranged  tubes. 

Charcoal  is  a  black,  inodorous,  insipid,  brittle  substance,  and,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity.  It 
undergoes  no  change  from  the  combined  action  of  air  and  moisture 
at  common  temperatures,  but  is  readily  combustible  in  oxygen  gas. 

§  421.  Carbonic  acid  is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  animals, 
as  may  be  proved  by  passing  the  air  from  the  lungs  through  lime- 
water,  which  will  be  instantly  precipitated  by  it;  and  by  the 
extinction  of  a  taper  in  a  jar  of  air  which  has  been  breathed  two  or 
three  times  through  a  tube  properly  disposed  for  the  purpose. 

Vegetables,  on  the  other  band,  in  full  vigour,  decompose  the 
compound,  absorb  the  charcoal,  and  disengage  the  oxygen ;  and  a 
sprig  or  two  of  fresh  mint,  in  day-light,  will  perfectly  restore  air 
which  has  been  contaminated  by  animal  respiration.  We  here  have 
indicated  to  us  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  compensating  means  by  which 
the  atmosphere  is  kept  in  a  perfect  state  of  adaptation  to  its  bene- 
ficial purposes. 

§  422.  There  is  yet  another  constituent  of  the  atmosphere 
which  is  always  present  in  variable  proportions,  and  that  is  ttater 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  it  may  always  be  rendered  visible,  and  its 
quantity  estimated,  by  the  refrigeration  of  a  cold  body,  as  we  have 
already  pointed  out  (§  197).  This  ingredient  of  the  mixture  is  alike 
beneficial  to  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  without  it  the  surface  of 
the  earth  would  present  nothing  but  the  sterile  aridity  of  a  desert. 

T  2 
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Both  the  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  are  variable  ingredients, 
but  the  average  quantities  of  each,  in  1000  parts,  may  bo  approxi* 
matively  stated  as  follows : — 

Azote 788 

Oxygen 197 

Steam 14 

Carbonic  acid      ....       1 

1000 


§  42S.  Thus,  then,  we  have  demolished  the  pretensions  of 
our  first  classical  element,  air,  to  rank  amongst  the  '^  first  or  con- 
stituent  principles  of  things,"*^  and  have  established  three  chemical 
elements  in  its  stead;  namely,  azote,  oxygen,  and  carbon.  The 
two  first  have  never  yet  had  their  particles  brought  within  the  verge 
of  cohesive  attraction,  and  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  liquefy  them ; 
while  the  utmost  powers  of  heat  have  been  applied  in  vain  to  destroy 
the  cohesion  of  the  last,  or  to  bring  it  into  the  state  of  vapour. 

Amongst  the  ingredients  of  the  atmosphere,  we  have  also  found 
a  second  classical  element,  water^  into  the  pretensions  of  which  to 
the  elementary  character  we  must  proceed  to  inquire. 

I 

* 

§  424.  We  must  attempt  its  analysis  by  the  means  which 
we  have  already  applied  successfully  in  similar  cases.  If  we  throw 
a  piece  of  the  metal  potassium  upon  water,  it  will  float  upon  it : 
intense  action  will  take  place ;  a  flame  will  burst  forth  from  the 
point  of  contact,  and  the  metal  will  disappear.  After  this  o])eration 
we  shall  find  that  the  water  has  become  strongly  alkaline,  and  upon 
evaporation  we  shall  obtain  a  white  solid,  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  was  obtained  by  burning  potassium  in  common  air  or  oxygen. 
We  infer,  then,  that  the  metal  has  taken  oxygen  from  the  water, 
and  that  the  compound  had  been  dissolved  as  it  was  formed.  Diit 
if  so,  what  is  the  substance  with  which  the  oxygen  was  com- 
bined !  To  determine  this,  we  must  operate  more  carefully,  that 
nothing  may  escape  in  the  elastic  form;  and,  as  the  action  is 
violent,  we  must  proceed  with  caution.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
fill  a  strong  narrow  glass  jar  with  water,  and  invert  it  upon  the 
water-trough,  and  wrapping  a  piece  of  potassium  closely  in  paper, 
or  placing  it  in  a  small  glass  tube  closed  at  one  end  and  carefully 
covering  it  with  fine  sand,  slip  it  dexterously  under  the  edge  of  the 
jar.  The  metal  is  momentarily  protected  from  the  water,  which, 
however,  soon  reaches  it;  a  smart  concussion  takes  place,  and  a 
quantity  of  gaseous  matter  rises  to  the  top  of  the  jar.  Upon  revers- 
ing the  jar,  and  presenting  a  lighted  taper  to  the  gas,  we  shall  find 
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that  it  will  burn  with  flame ;  that  is,  that  it  enters  into  combination 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat. 

§  425.  This  decomposition  of  water  may  be  accomplished  by 
less  costly  means  than  potassium,  making  use  of  the  elective  affinity 
of  more  common  metals  for  oxygen. 

Iron  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  exalt  its  affinity  by  heat.  For  this  purpose,  turnings  of  iron  may 
be  put  into  in  a  gun-barrel  placed  across  a  furnace,  one  end  of  which 
is  connected'  with  a  small  water-boiler,  and  the  other  with  a  bent 
tube  passing  under  the  edge  of  a  jar  upon  the  pneumatic  trough. 
Upon  heating  the  iron  to  redness,  and  allowing  the  steam  of  boiling 
water  to  pass  oyer  it,  abundance  of  inflammable  air  may  be  col- 
lected ;  and  the  same  compound  which  is  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  may  be  extricated  from  the  barrel  (100). 

§  426.  The  affinity  of  zinc  may  also  be  had  recourse  to ;  and 
that  at  ordinary  temperatures.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  the  compound  of  the  zinc  and  oxygen  as  it  forms,  which 
would  otherwise  incrust  the  surface,  and  put  an  end  to  the  process. 
This  oxide  is  not  soluble  in  water,  like  the  similar  compound  of 
potassium ;  but  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  will  form  a  secondary  compound,  which  will  instantly  be 
dissolved.  Large  quantities  of  inflammable  air  may  thus  be  readily 
and  economically  procured. 


(100)  a  represents  a  glass  retort  containing  a  little  water,  which  may 
be  raised  in  steam  by  the  application  of  a  lamp.  The  steam  then  traverses 
the  tube,  c  c,  in  which  is  placed  some  iron  wire  heated  to  redness  by  the 
furnace,  b  h.  The  iron  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  and  the 
inflammable  gas  passes  into  the  worm,  d  J,  which  is  kept  cool  by  the 
water  in  the  tub.  Here  any  uncombined  steam,  with  which  it  may  be 
mixed,  is  condensed,  and  the  water  drops  into  the  vessel,  c,  placed  for 
its  reception.  The  gas  ultimately  passes  out  of  the  pipe,yj  and  may  be 
burned  or  collected  in  the  usual  way. 
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The  componnd  of  oxygen  »ucl  zinc,  again,  may  be  separated  from 
tbe  Mid  by  elective  afHdtty ;  for  the  addition  of  eome  of  the  alkaline 
solution  of  the  compound  of  potassium  and  oxygen  will  abstract  the 
acid  and  precipitate  the  oxide  (101). 

$  427.  The  inflammable  air,  which  has  been  named  h^ro^en 
because  it  enters  into  the  constitution  of  water,  burns,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  common  air,  but  extinguishes  flame,  as  may  be  ascertained 
by  plunging  a  lighted  taper  into  it.  When  a  mixture  is  mode  of 
two  parts  of  common  air  and  one  of  hydrogen,  or  of  two  parts  of 
hydrogen  with  one  of  oxygen,  the  combination,  which  proceeds 
silently  when  a  moderate  jet  of  the  inflamed  gas  issues  quietly  into 
the  atmosphere,  takes  place  at  once  throughout  the  mass  with  a 
atrODg  detonation,  owing  to  the  mutual  percussion  of  the  particles 
of  the  highly-expanded  air  returning  into  the  vacuum  which  is  pro- 
duced, when  the  mixture  is  merely  confined  by  a  fllm  of  water  in 
a  BOap-bubble,  the  explosion  is  sharp  and  deafening. 

§  428.  If  a  current  of  hydrogen  be  inflamed  when  issuing 
from  a  small  aperture,  and  a  tube  be  held  over  the  flame,  a  musical 
tone  will  be  produced,  varying  in  its  pitch  with  the  length  of  the 
tube.  These  sounds  depend  upon  a  series  of  little  explosions  which 
succeed  one  another  with  suflicient  regularity  and  rapidity  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  sound  {$  51 ).  By  the  strong  draught  which  takes 
place  through  the  axis  of  the  tube,  the  air  and  the  hydrogen  are 


(101)  This  figute  represents  a  convenient  apparatus  for  the  genera- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas  in  small  quantities  irora  zinc,     a  ia  a  funnel-shaped 
glass  vessel,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  dips 
into  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  contained  in  the 
bottle,  b.     A  bent  tube   proceeds  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  bottle,  which  is  furnished  with  a  stop- 
cock at  d,  and  t«nninateB  in  a  narrow  jet.     From 
the  aperture  c,  which  may  be  closed  with  a  ground 
stopper,  a  piece  of  zinc  is  suspended  in  the  acid, 
and  the  hydrogen  which  is  disengaged  rises  to  the 
ii-jT-]V-..i^-        top  of  the  bottle,  and  forces  the  liquid  into  the 
^1         upper  vessel,  the  pressure  of  which  ivill  drive  the 
T  inflammable  gas  through  the  pipe  d,  whenever 

J.  the  stop-cock  is  opened.     As  the  gas  posses  out, 

II.  the  liquid  will  descend  ogain  into  the  bottle,  and 

■  ,  ,^  renew  the  disengagement  of  the  gas;  and  the 
process  will  go  on  tilt  the  acid  becomes  saturated 
with  the  o;^ide  of  zinc. 
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made  to  form  portions  of  exploding  mixtures,  which  are  fired  by 
the  contiguous  burning  parts.  Sometimes  the  draught  becomes  so 
strong  as  to  blow  out  the  flame. 

$  429.  We  are  so  habituated  to  speak  of  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, with  reference  to  our  atmosphere,  and  to  name  bodies  eombus- 
tibls  which  enter  into  combitiation  with  its  oxygen,  that  a  prejudice 
is  likely  to  arise  from  it  with  regard  to  the  classification  of  objects. 
We  constantly  see  a  stream  of  hydrogen  burning  in  common  air, 
and  we  call  the  first  a  combustible;  and  the  second,  a  iupporter  of 
combustion ;  but  by  throwing  a  jet  of  oxygen  into  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  contained  in  a  large  bell-jar,  through  an  aperture  at  its 
upper  end,  when  the  latter  is  burning,  the  flame  will  be  carried  down 
into  the  body  of  the  jar,  and  the  oxygen  will  continue  to  bum  in 
the  hydrogen  as  it  issues  from  the  jet.  In  this  case  the  oxygen  may 
be  said  to  be  the  combustible,  and  the  hydrogen  the  supporter. 
The  simple  statement  of  the  fact  in  both  cases  is,  that  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  combine  together,  and  combustion — ^that  is,  the  disengage- 
ment of  light  and  heat — is  the  consequence. 

§  430.  Hydrogen  gas  is  speedily  fatal  to  animal  life  when 
taken  pure  into  the  lungs,  but  may  be  respired  when  mixed  with 
common  air  without  much  injury :  it  is  the  lightest  form  of  pon- 
derable matter,  and  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh  2.15  grains. 
Hence  its  application  to  afe'rostation.  A  thin  bladder,  or  soap- 
bubble,  filled  with  it  rises  in  the  air  with  rapidity,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  cork  rises  through  water.  A  balloon  formed  of  a 
sphere  of  ten  feet  diameter  would  contain  about  32  i  lbs.  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  but  the  same  bulk  of  hydrogen  would  only  weigh  two 
pounds ;  hence,  with  an  ascensional  force  of  two  pounds  and  a  half,  it 
would  rise  in  the  air  with  a  weight  of  twenty-eight  pounds  attached 
to  it. 

Hydrogen  must  be  deemed  an  element,  because  it  has  resisted  all 
attempts  to  decompose  it.  No  degree  of  cold  or  pressure  has  yet 
been  found  sufficient  to  reduce  it  to  the  liquid  state.  Its  combusti- 
bility was  known  in  the  beginning  of  the  dghteenth  century,  when 
it  was  often  exhibited  as  a  curiosity ;  but  its  nature  and  properties 
were  first  properly  investigated  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  in  1776. 

§  481.  Synthesis  will  confirm  this  analysis  of  water;  for  if 
we  carefully  collect  the  product  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gases,  we  shall  find  the  water  in  weight  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  gases  consunied.     The  experiment  requires  some  caution,  on 
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account  of  the  violence  of  the  action,  but  may  be  easily  performed  in 
the  following  manner. — Provide  a  very  strong  glass  tube,  closed 
at  one  end,  and  fitted  at  the  other  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock, 
strongly  fixed  with  cement ;  two  small  holes  must  be  drilled  in  the 
upper  part  of  this  tube,  into  which  two  wires  must  be  cemented,  the 
points  of  which  nearly  touch  on  the  inside.  Let  a  mixture  of  very 
pure  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  be  very  accurately  made,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  volume  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter,  in  a  jar 
fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  to  which  the  cock  of  the  tube  may  be 
screwed ;  extract  the  air  from  the  tube,  by  means  of  the  air-pump ; 
fill  it  with  the  mixture,  and  again  exhaust  it ;  and  once  more  fill 
it  with  the  mixture,  and  carefully  close  the  stop-cock ;  pass  an 
electric  spark  between  the  wires,  and  the  gases  in  the  tube  will 
explode  with  a  bright  flash,  but  silently,  on  account  of  the  connexion 
with  the  surrounding  air  being  cut  off.  Allow  the  tube  to  cool, 
and,  upon  opening  the  cocks,  a  fresh  ]>ortion  of  the  gases  will  rush 
in  which  \%nll  be  equal  to  the  first  quantity,  provided  the  mixture 
has  been  accurately  made,  and  the  common  air  perfectly  extracted. 
This  portion  again  may  be  detonated,  and  the  process  continued  till 

a  strong  dew  forms  upon  the  glass,  and  runs 
down  in  drops  of  liquid,  which,  upon  examin- 
ation, will  prove  to  be  pure  water  (102).  The 
products  of  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  in  at- 
mospheric air  may  also  be  collected  in  large 
quantities  by  a  proi)cr  refrigerator. 

§  432.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
great  heat  which  is  generated  by  the  combus- 
tion of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ;    it  is  the  most 


(102)  A  is  a  strong  glass  Tcssel,  fitted  with  a 
glass  cock,  accurately  ground.  At  the  upper  end  it 
is  provided  with  a  glass  stopper,  firmly  screwed 
down,  and  secured  by  the  brass  collar  and  screws,  c. 
Two  platinum  wires  pass  through  this  glass  cock, 
and  approach  one  another  in  the  interior,  without 
touching.  This  vessel  may  he  exhausted  by  the  air- 
pump,  and  screwed  upon  the  bell-glass,  b,  filled  with 
the  proper  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  When 
the  cocks,  e  e,  are  opened,  the  air  in  the  jar  will,  of 
course,  rush  into  the  vacuum  in  a,  and  then,  after 
carefully  closing  the  stop-cocks,  an  electrical  spark 
may  be  passed  between  the  wires,  and  the  gases 
will  combine  with  a  vivid  flash  of  light. 
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intense  which  art  can  produce.  If  a  compound  jet  be  constructed 
of  two  concentric  tubes,  and  the  outer  one  be  connected  with  a 
reservoir  of  hydrogen,  and  the  current  inflamed,  and  a  stream  of 
oxygen  be  thrown  into  the  flame,  by  means  of  the  interior  tube 
connected  with  a  reservoir  of  oxygen,  the  heat  may  be  conve- 
niently applied  to  the  fusion  of  the  most  refractory  substances ; 
and  there  is,  probably,  nothing  which  can  completely  resist  its 
power. 

§  433.  Such  are  the  experiments  by  which  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients  was  upset,  that  water  is  one  of  the  four  elements  of  the 
material  world,  an  opinion  which  remained  unquestioned  from  the 
time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Cavendish. 

§  434.  Having  thus  disposed  of  air,  fire,  and  water,  it  will 
forward  our  design  of  obtaining  some  preliminary  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  different  species  of  matter,  if  we  examine  the  fourth 
classical  element,  earth,  before  we  establish  the  laws  which  limit 
the  action  of  chemical  affinity,  and  of  the  various  compositions  and 
decompositions  which  depend  upon  it.  But  here  a  difficulty  occurs 
in  fixing  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Every  one  attaches  a  definite  idea 
to  the  terms  air,  water,  and  fire,  and  they  have  doubtless  borne  the 
same  meaning  in  all  ages  of  the  world ;  but  the  terms  earthy  earthy 
body^  are  much  more  vague  and  indefinite.  At  the  same  time,  an 
earth  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  dull,  solid,  opaque,  friable 
substance,  without  lustre,  and  not  disposed  to  bum  or  take  fire ;  and 
is  thus  distinguished  from  metals  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  carbon 
and  other  inflammable  substances,  on  the  other. 

According  to  common  experience,  the  greatest  part  of  com- 
bustible substances  leave,  when  they  are  burnt,  an  earthy  residue 
which  is  generally  called  their  <ishes.  This  earthy  residue  is  very 
frequently  the  result  of  the  combination  of  some  metal  with  oxygen ; 
— it  is  an  oxide.  Wood,  and  other  vegetable  substances  grown  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea,  when  burnt,  leave  an  abundance  of  such 
ashes,  which  are  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  potashes.  They  are  alkaline,  and  the  soluble  matter  which 
may  be  obtained  from  them,  when  purified  and  deprived  of  carbonic 
acid,  by  the  elective  affinity  of  lime,  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
which  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  potassium,  and  is 
called  potassa. 

The  earthy  residue  of  the  combustion  of  sea-weeds  affords 
another  alkaline  substance,  whose  properties  very  much  resemble 
potassa,  to  which  the  name  of  soda  has  been  given.     It  is  a  com- 
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bination  of  the  metal  sodium  (which  is  analogous  to  potassium)  with 
oxygen. 

There  are  other  substances  again,  which  occur  naturally  as 
earths,  such  as  clay  and  sand.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  we 
bum  the  metals,  or  cause  them  to  combine  with  oxygen  by  less 
energetic  processes,  we  obtain  earthy  products  which  differ  in  colour ; 
and  of  these  the  combinations  of  iron,  copper,  2inc,  antimony,  may 
be  taken  as  examples.  The  oxides,  in  short,  used  formerly  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  earths  of  the  metals.  They  frequently 
occur  in  the  native  state,  and  constitute  the  ores  from  which  the 
metals  may  be  obtained. 

§  435.  The  processes  of  reduction  are  all  instances  of  elective 
attraction ;  and  the  affinities  which  are  applied  to  this  purpose  are 
those  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  most  frequently  assisted  by  a  high 
temperature.  The  metals  potassium  and  sodium  have  the  highest 
affinity  for  oxygen,  and  therefore  require  the  most  energetic  means 
for  their  extraction.  It  is  effected  by  causing  a  combination  of  their 
oxides  with  water,  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  vegetables  as  we  have 
just  stated,  carefully  purified,  to  pass  in  a  melted  state  over 
clean  iron  turnings  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  gun-barrel  properly 
bent  and  disposed  for  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  hydrogen  gas  is 
probably  first  disengaged  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  and 
reacting  upon  the  potassa  or  soda  (as  the  oxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium  are  respectively  called),  combines  with  its  oxygen,  and  sets 
the  metals  free.  These  are  carefully  introduced  into  some  liquid 
(naphtha)  which  contains  no  oxygen  in  its  composition,  and  are 
thus  preserved  (103). 

§  436.  The  earths,  or  oxides,  of  other  metals,  may  also  be 
reduced  by  placing  them  in  tubes  heated  to  redness,  and  passing 
a  current  of  hydrogen  over  them ;  but  the  most  common  process  is, 
to  mix  them  with  charcoal  as  the  deoxidating  agent,  and  expose 
them  to  a  strong  heat. 

In  processes  of  manufacture,  such  as  those  of  iron  and  tin,  the 
ores  (which  are  called  iron-stone  and  tin-stone)  are  mixed  with  the 
fuel,  and  ignited  in  properly-constructed  furnaces,  in  the  bottoms  of 
which  the  metals  are  collected  in  the  fused  state,  and  are  thence 
suffered  to  run  into  proper  moulds  placed  for  their  reception. 


(103)     The  apparatus  for  the  production  of  potassium   is  here 
represented.    The  upper  figure  exhibits  the  gun- barrel  bent  into  the 
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$  437.  A  better  instance  cannot  be  adduced  of  the  influence 
of  prejudice  upon  the  mind,  and  of  the  particular  ancient  prejudice 
with  regard  to  the  elements  which  we  are  engaged  in  combating  hj 
the  experimental  philosophy,  than  the  science  of  the  reduction  of  the 
metals  aflbrds.  Even  so  late  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
an  eminent  German  philosopher,  Stahl,  invented  an  hypothesis  to 
explain  the  process  of  combustion,  which  was  long  celebrated  by  the 
name  of  the  Phlogistic  Theory.  In  it  the  elementary  nature  of  the 
earths  ¥ras  taken  for  granted,  and  the  metals  were  supposed  to  be 
compounds  of  these  simple  substances,  with  an  universal  principle  of 
inflammability,  or  fire,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  phlogiston. 
It  professed  to  be  founded  upon  the  basis  of  experiment.  When  zinc 
was  heated  to  redness  it  burnt  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  white  earth ;  hence  it  was  concluded  that  zinc  consists 
of  this  earth  and  phlogiston.  Again,  the  earth  was  heated  with 
charooid,  or  some  other  body  abounding  in  the  imaginary  phlogiston. 


proper  form,  and  covered  from  o  to  x  with  fireclay,  to  protect  it  from 
the  fire.  Pieces  of  fused  potassa  are  placed  in  the  inclined  part,  from 
B  to  c,  and  the  iron  turnings  occupy  the  space  from  b  to  o.  a  a  is 
a  copper  tube  and  small  receiver*  which  are  fitted  by  grinding  to  the 
extremity,  o. 


In  the  lower  figure  the  tube  is  seen  in  its  proper  position  in  the 
furnace.  Each  extremity  is  closed  by  bent  tubes,  x  and  t,  dipping  under 
the  surface  of  mercury.  The  copper  vessel  is  kept  cool  by  wet  cloths, 
and  the  potassa  is  fused  by  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  tray,  g.  The  fire  is 
urged  to  the  utmost  by  a  good  double  bellow^  entering  the  ash-pot  at  b. 
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with  which  it  combined,  and  the  metal  was  reproduced.  When  it 
was  observed  that  the  body  burning  always  increased  in  weight, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  went  the  whole  length  of  ascrib- 
ing lightness  as  a  quality  to  phlogiston,  by  parting  with  which  the 
burnt  body  became  heavier.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  and 
the  necessary  presence  of  air  to  the  combustion,  the  hypothesis  was 
immediately  embraced  by  the  generality  of  chemists,  and  main- 
tained its  ascendency  for  more  than  fifty  years,  until  shaken  and 
upset  by  the  arguments  of  Lavoisier. 

§  438.  The  metals  constitute  a  well-known  class  of  sub- 
stances, distinguished  from  other  substances  by  characters  which 
every  one  recognises.  The  class  is  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
has  been  resolved  into  more  simple  forms  of  matter,  and  they 
are  therefore  considered  to  be  chemical  elements. 

The  metallic  character  forms  the  first  ground  for  classification, 
and  the  elements  are  divided,  with  reference  to  it,  into  metaUie  and 
non-metallic.  Although  popularly  recognised,  it  is  difficult  to  define 
with  accuracy.  With  one  exception,  namely  quicksilver,  they  are 
all  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  are  capable  of  liquefaction, 
and  even  volatilization,  at  different  high  degrees  of  heat.  Their 
most  striking  property  is  their  lustre,  which  is  so  remarkable  as  to 
be  known  by  the  name  of  the  metallic  lustre ;  it  is  at  once  recog- 
nised, but  difficult  to  describe.  It  is  dependent  upon  their  action 
upon  light,  and  made  up  of  opacity  and  reflexion. 

They  possess  in  different  degrees  a  peculiar  tenacity,  which 
in  its  greatest  perfection  renders  them  malleable  and  ductile^  or 
capable  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer,  and  drawn  into  wire, 
properties  which  belong  to  no  other  species  of  matter.  One  grain 
of  gold  may  be  extended  so  as  cover  fiftj-two  square  inches  of 
surface,  and  yet  have  its  lustre  unimpaired  :  and  platinum  wire  has 
been  obtained  the  ^Triinr^l^  of  ^^  i^ch  in  diameter,  which  is  invisible, 
except  under  particular  circumstances  of  illumination.  There  are, 
however,  various  gradations  of  this  property,  which  end  in  brittle- 
ness ;  and  antimony  may  easily  be  pounded  in  a  mortar. 

Metals  also  differ  in  hardness,  some  being  capable  of  scratching 
glass,  as  titanium  and  iron ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  cut  by 
the  finger-nail,  as  lead,  potassium,  and  sodium.  Their  points  of 
fusion  vary  between  —  40°,  the  freezing-point  of  mercury,  and  the 
melting-point  of  platinum,  which  is  a  little  beyond  3280°. 

A  high  specific  gravity  was  one  of  their  most  marked  charac- 
teristics, till  the  recent  discovery  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies ;  and 
so  intimately,  till  then,  was  the  metallic  lustre  associated,  in  the 
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minds  even  of  the  well-informed,  with  great  weight,  that  when 
a  piece  of  potassium  was  placed  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  hand  of  an  eminent  teacher  of  chemistry,  in  admiring  its 
perfect  metallic  characters  he  poised  it  upon  his  finger,  and  ex- 
claimed, "how  heavy !*"  This  prejudice  was  only  removed  by 
seeing  it  float  upon  water. 

Platinum  is  the  densest  form  of  matter  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  its  specific]  gravity  is  21.5.  The  lightest  metal  is 
potassium,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.86*5. 

We  have  already  found  that  the  metals  are  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  and  one  of  their  most  marked  physical  characters  is  the 
perfect  way  in  which  they  conduct  electricity.  The  only  substance 
which  can  be  compared  with  them  in  this  property  is  charcoal,  and 
this  is  inferior  to  iron,  the  worst  of  the  class. 

They  are  chemically  distinguished  by  forming  saline  bases  (or 
substances  capable  of  neutralizing  and  entering  into  secondary  union 
with  acids,)  Mrith  oxygen.  Gold  and  arsenic  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  affinity  of  the  metals  for  oxygen  varies  very 
greatly  between  those  of  gold  and  platinum,  whose  oxides  may  be 
decomposed  by  the  slightest  forces,  and  that  of  potassium,  which 
will  attract  oxygen  from  every  known  compound. 

§  439.  Our  qualitatite  analysis  of  the  classical  elements  has 
thus  conducted  us  to  such  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the 
metallic  elements  as  a  class,  and  of  the  specific  characters  of  the 
non-metallic  elements,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  as 
will  enable  us  now  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  their  quantita- 
five  relations,  and  the  illustration  of  the  laws  which  limit  the  action 
of  chemical  affinity  in  composition  and  decomposition. 

§  440.  It  is  curious  to  remark,  that  although  air  and  water 
are  not  elementary  forms  of  matter,  according  to  the  guess  of  the 
ancient  Greek  philosophers,  the  four  simple  substances  of  which 
they  are  composed  form  alone,  by  their  different  combinations,  the 
structure  of  all  the  most  important  and  familiar  substances  which 
minister  to  our  necessities. 

They  constitute  some  of  the  most  powerful  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  many  of  our  most  useful  salts. — All  the  varieties  of  flame,  and 
the  means  of  artificial  illumination, — all  the  forms  of  fuel,  wood, 
coal,  oil,  &;c., — ^many  of  our  most  useful  medicines,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  most  deadly  poisons, — all  our  articles  of  vegetable  food, — 
flour,  starch,  sugar,  wine,  beer,  &c.,  and  of  vegetable  food, — jelly, 
meat,  oils,  fat,  &c.,  are  constructed  solely  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
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gen  and  nitrogen.  They  form  the  basis,  in  short,  of  the  whole 
animal  and  vegetable  creation,  as  well  as  of  a  vast  variety  of  inor- 
ganic substances;  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  they  are  all 
included  appears  to  be  the  grand  storehouse  of  the  raw  materials 
from  which  all  these  wonderful  and  varied  products  are  derived, 
and  to  which  they  all  return. 

§  441.  It  may  also  be  said  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inor- 
ganic strata  of  our  globe,  or  rather  of  that  super^pial  shell  with 
which  alone  we  are    acquainted,   are    all  constituted  of  earthy 
'  materials, — they  are  all  oxides,  and  bear  the  marks  in  many  cases 
of  products  of  combustion. 

§  442.  It  is,  however,  the  chemistry  of  nature  alone  which 
can  put  these  elements  together  in  their  more  complicated  fonns ; 
the  products  of  animal  and  vegetable  structure  defy,  as  yet,  the 
synthetic  powers  of  our  art.  We  can  form  many  inorganic  com- 
pounds, and  we  can  often  change  one  organic  compound  into 
another,  but  to  build  up  a  particle  of  sugar,  or  of  wood,  or  a  piece 
of  flesh,  simple  as  we  can  prove  their  composition  to  be  by  analysii, 
is  beyond  our  power. 

The  examination  to  which  we  will  now  proceed  of  the  laws  of 
chemical  composition  and  decomposition  must  be  conducted  with 
the  strictest  reference  to  quantity,  detennined  both  by  weight  and 
by  measure. 

Laws  of  Composition. 

§  443.  The  limits  within  which  the  action  of  chemical 
affinity  is  restricted  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  the  mere  force 
of  adhesion,  and  both  the  primary  and  secondary  combination  of 
bodies  take  place  in  a  few  definite^  fixed,  and  unalterable  proportions. 
We  may  form  chemical  mixtures  of  two  or  more  bodies  in  the  fluid 
state,  in  every  conceivable  proportion ;  and  solutions  may  be  efiected, 
of  solids  and  gases  in  liquids,  in  every  proportion  within  the  limits 
of  saturation ;  but  the  compounds  of  any  two  chemical  elements,  or 
any  two  chemical  compounds,  are  very  few,  and  never  vary  in  their 
specific  proportions. 

§  444.  To  illustrate  this  by  a  familiar  instance,  let  us  take  the 
primary  combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the  secondary  combi- 
nation of  this  compound,  or  carbonic  acid  and  lime.  We  have  already 
described  the  combustion  of  this  element  in  oxygen  (§  414)  ;  and  if 
the  experiment  be  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  weight,  we  shall 
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find  that  27.2  parts  of  carbon,  combined  with  72.8  parts  of  oxygen- 
gas,  to  form  100  of  carbonic  acid,  and  this  would  be  the  same 
whether  we  burned  charcoal  or  the  diamond.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  were  to  analyze  100  parts  of  carbonic  acid  we  should  find  the 
same  proportions  of  the  elements,  whether  we  extracted  the  com- 
pound from  lime-stone,  or  obtained  it  from  fermenting  liquids,  or  by 
the  process  of  respiration. 

§  445.  Again :  we  can  obtain  the  compound  of  carbonic  acid 
and  lime  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid  and  base,  or  from  the 
rocky  strata  of  the  globe ;  from  chalk,  or  secondary  limestone,  or 
primary  marble :  formations  which,  according  to  the  speculations  of 
geologists,  may  be  separated  from  one  another  by  intervals  of  time 
reckoned  by  mjnriads  of  ages.  We  can  obtain  it  from  coral,  the 
work  of  marine  zoophytes,  fossilized  by  time  or  recently  deposited, 
or  from  the  secretions  of  a  fowl  of  yesterday;  and  in  every  case, — 
various  as  must  have  been  its  origin, — ^we  shall  find  that  100  parts 
contain  precisely  44  parts  of  carbonic  acid  and  56  parts  of  lime. 

§  446.  We  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  same  law  of  definite 
proportions  is  maintained  in  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, which  constitutes  water;  and  as  the  elements  are  in  the 
gaseous  state,  they  may  be  determined  by  measure  as  well  as  by 
weight  (104).  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  process  which  has 
been  described  for  collecting  the  products  of  the  detonation  of  these 
two  gases,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  mixed  very  accurately,  in  the 
proportion  of  two  of  hydrogen  to  one  of  oxygen  (§  426).  In  these  pro- 
portions they  enter  into  combination,  and  in  no  other ;  and  if  either 


(104)  The  combinations  of  bodies  in  definite  volumes  are  clearly 
represented  by  symbols  of  the  following  kind;  in  which  a  standard 
Tolume  is  represented  by  a  square,  and  a  half  volume  by  a  half  square. 


Hydrogen. 

iMcabiciaHm 
«.15  |»i«fc 

0xjrgm« 

so  evkie  iaehM. 
17.9  fraiM 

Steun. 
iMrakiciMkM. 

This  indicates  that  a  volume  of  hydrogen  combines  with  half  a  volume 
of  oxygen  to  form  one  volume  of  steam ;  and  the  weight  of  iOO  cubic 
inches,  thus  derived  from  theory,  agrees  very  nearly  with  that  which  we 
have  previously  adduced  from  experiment  (§  203). 
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gas  were  ia  excess,  the  surplus  would  be  left  after  the  detonation, 
and  would  very  soon  accumulate,  and  prevent  fresh  portions  of  the 
mixture  entering  the  apparatus.  As  the  specific  gravity  of  each  gas 
is  fixed,  these  proportions  by  weight  are  equivalent  to  1.1  parts  of 
hydrogen  and  S8.y  parts  of  oxygen  per  100.0. 

§  447.  It  is  not  that  the  previous  mixing  of  the  gases  in 
these  proportions  has  any  influence  upon  the  result;  for  let  the 
mixture  be  made  in  any  proportions,  the  combination  will  take  place 
in  but  one.    The  proportion  of  either  may  be  so  great  with  regard 
to  the  other,  that  detonation  will  not  take  place ;  thus,  1  measure  of 
hydrogen  may  be  mixed  with  100  of  oxygen,  and  no  general  com- 
bustion will  ensue  upon  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark ;  but  upon 
continuing  the  electric  discharge  through  the  mixture,  combination 
will  slowly  proceed  by  the  action  of  each  successive  spark,  exactly 
in  the  same  definite  proportions  as  if  it  had  resulted  at  once.     In 
this  slow  process  combustion  takes  place  in  that  portion  of  the 
gas  immediately  subject  to  the  action  of  the  sparks ;  but  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  gas  is  not  sufficiently  raised  thereby  to 
enable  the  combustion  to  spread  beyond  their  immediate  influence. 
The  accurate  analysis  of  water  from  any  source,  purified  from  all 
foreign  admixture,  by  whatever  agent  effected,  will  give  the  same 
quantitative  result.   Oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases,  also,  unite  slowly  in 
the  same  pro]>ortions,  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling-point  of  mercury,  and  below  that  at  which  glass  begins 
to  appear  luminous  in  the  dark. 

§  448.  But  though  the  composition  of  substances  is  thus 
definite  and  limited,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  bodies  can  combine 
only  in  one  proportion :  on  the  contrary,  most  bodies  can  unite  in 
several  ;  but  all  the  compounds  are  equally  definite  and  fixed. 
They  are,  moreover,  restricted  by  this  singular  law,  namely,  that 
the  combining  quantities  always  bear  some  simple  ratio,  to  each 
other.  Thus,  when  two  gases  combine  together,  in  equal  volumes,  to 
constitute  a  definite  compound,  if  more  combinations  take  place,  they 
will  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  volume  to  2,  or  1  to  3,  or  1  to  4,  &c., 
or  the  compounds  may  form  a  series,  in  which  the  ratios  may  be  as 
2  to  3,  or  2  to  5,  &c.  The  proportions  are  always  some  simple  mul- 
tiples or  sub-multiples  of  each  other.  Such  variations  of  proportions 
admit  of  nothing  intermediate,  and  they  as  completely  constitute 
new  species  of  matter  as  do  the  combinations  of  different  elements. 
We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  lawB  of  definite  and  multiple 
proportions  by  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  with  oxygen. 
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$  449.  The  chemical  affinity  between  these  two  elements  is 
very  powerful ;  but  nevertheless  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  cause 
them  to  unite  directly.  This  is  doubtless  one  provident  security  for 
the  permanence  and  salubrity  of  the  mixed  atmosphere  which  we 
breathe ;  for  all  their  compounds  aro  noxious,  and  most  of  them 
corrosive  and  poisonous. 

The  slow  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  may  be  laboriously 
eftcted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  when  not 
in  explosive  proportions ;  that  is  to  say,  by  passing  a  succession  of 
electric  sparks  through  the  mixture  (§  447) ;  but  in  no  proportions 
of  the  two  gases  is  sufficient  heat  disengaged  to  maintain  the  com* 
bustion  by  itself.  We  owe  to  Mr.  Cavendish  the  discovery  that 
the  formation  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  acids  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  namely,  aqua-farUs^  or  nitric  acid^  is  the  result  of 
this  process. 

By  arranging  two  metallic  wires  upon  a  piece  of  damp  litmus 
paper,  in  such  a  way  that  a  rapid  succession  of  sparks  may  pass 
from  the  prime  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine  between  them, 
we  may  always  obtain  evidence  of  this  action  in  the  red  line  which 
will  appear  in  their  path ;  and  if  a  piece  of  Altering  paper  be 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  and  the  sparks  be  passed  over  it  in 
the  same  way,  the  acid  as  it  is  formed  will  neutralize  the  alkali,  and 
the  paper  will  afterwards  bum  with  scintillations,  just  as  if  it  had 
been  steeped  in  solution  of  nitre. 

§  450.  Nitre,  which  is  spontaneously  produced  upon  the  soil 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  Spain  and  the  East  Indies,  and  is  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce,  is,  in  fact,  a  secondary  compound  of 
this  acid  and  alkali.  It  is  the  great  source  of  all  the  nitric  acid 
which  is  used  in  the  arts,  which  is  procured  from  it  by  the  superior 
affinity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  for  the  potassa  with  which 
it  is  combined.  The  salt  is  put  into  a  retort,  the  acid  poured  upon 
it,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied;  the  nitric  acid  passes  over  in  the 
state  of  vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  a  proper  receiver  (105). 

In  this  compound,  nitrogen  is  oxidated  to  the  utmost ;  but  before 
we  state  the  definite  proportions  of  its  two  elements,  it  will  bd  more 
satisfactory  to  examine  the  compounds  which  may  be  obtained  by 
the  partial  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  it. 


(105)  The  process  may  be  conducted  in  the  apparatus  represented 
in  the  next  page,  a  is  a  tubulated  retort,  connected  with  the  receirer, 
6,  the  tube  of  ^vhich  descends  into  the  bottle,  c.     When  the  retort  is 
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i  451.  Upon  putting  gome  metallic  zinc  into  a  mixture  of 
nitric  acid  and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  1  measure  of  strong  acid 
to  16  measures  of  water,  and  applying  a  moderate  heat,  a  gentle 
effervescence  will  take  place,  and  a  gaseous  product  maybe  collected. 
In  this  operation  the  zint  takes  oxygen  from  a  part  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  forms  the  same  oxide  which  is  produced  by  its  combustion 
id  oxygen,  and  this  combines  with  another  portion  of  the  acid. 
But  the  decomposition  is  not  complete,  and  we  shall  find  that  the 
gas  which  passes  over  is  not  nitrogen,  but  a  compound  of  nitrogen 
with  the  smallest  proportion  of  oxygen,  and  possessed  of  far  dif- 
ferent properties. 

§  462.  This  new  combination  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  may 
be  best  obtained,  however,  and  in  the  purest  state,  by  the  action  of 
heat  upon  a  salt  which  we  shall  hereafter  particularly  examine, 
and  which  used  to  be  called  nitrum  flammans^  but  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  nitrate  of  ammonia.  Some  of  this  compound  may 
be  placed  in  a  glass  retort,  and  gently  fused  over  an  argand  lamp. 
It  must  be  cautiously  kept  simmering,  when  it  will  give  off  the  gas 
in  question,  which  may  be  best  collected  in  bottles  over  hot  water, 
as  it  is  considerably  soluble  in  that  liquid  when  cold. 


charged  with  the  proper  pfoportions  of  nitre  nnd  oil  of  vitriol,  and  a  gentle 
heat  applied  by  means  of  the  lamp,  d ;  the  nitric  ncid  passes  over  in 
vapour,  and  is  condensed  in  the  receiver,  A,  from  whence  it  flows  into 
the  bottle,  c. 
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It  lA  a  ookmrleasi  elastic  fluid,  considerably  heayier  than  common 
air,  100  enbio  inches  weighing  abont  47.3  grains.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, permanentlj  elastic ;  for  by  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure  of  about 
50  attndspheres.  Dr.  Faraday  obtained  it  in  the  liquid  form  at  45^ 
Fahrenheit;  It  was  thus  procured  hy  sealing  up  some  nitrate  of 
ammonia  in  a  bent  tube,  and  heating  it  at  one  end,  while  the  other 
end  was  kept  cool ;  an  experiment  which  must  always  be  attended 
with  risk  from  the  enormous  pressure  upon  the  tube.  It  has  a 
sweetish  taste  and  faint  agreeable  smell,  both  of  which  it  imparts  to 
water ;  which,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  absorbs  about  its  own  bulk 
of  the  gas.  Animals  when  wholly  confined  in  it,  speedily  die ;  but 
it  may  be  breathed  a  short  time  with  impunity,  from  its  becoming 
diluted  with  the  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs. 

It  produces  a  most  extraordinary  excitement  in  the  persons  who 
inhale  it.  The  experiment  may  be  tried  by  filling  a  clean  bladder 
or  silk  bag  with  the  pure  gas,  and  inhaling  it  frequently  through  a 
pipe  attached  to  a  stop-cock.  The  sensations  which  it  produces  hare 
been  variously  described  by  different  persons;  but  most  of  them 
have  agreed  that  they  are  very  agreeable,  and  much  resemble  the 
exhilarating  effects  of  spirituous  liquors.  It  has  generally  occa- 
sioned an  irresistible  propensity  to  laughter  and  muscular  exertion ; 
not  followed  by  that  depression  and  sense  of  lassitude  which  gene- 
rally succeed  excitement  from  fermented  liquor. 

It  has  no  action,  upon  vegetable  colours,  and  is  therefore  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline.  Many  substances,  when  introduced  into  it  in  a 
state  of  inflammation,  continue  to  bum,  and  with  increased  splen- 
dour, from  their  superior  affinity  for  the  oxygen  with  which  they 
combine,  setting  the  nitrogen  free.  The  glowing  wick  of  a  partially 
extinguished  taper  is  immediately  kindled  into  flame.  Iron  wire 
and  red  hot  charcoal  burn  in  it  with  nearly  the  same  splendour  as 
in  oxygen  gas,  but  for  a  shorter  time ;  and  the  action  of  phosphorus 
is  so  violent  as  almost  to  amount  to  explosion.  When  mixed  with 
hydrogen,  it  will  detonate  by  the  application  of  flame,  or  by  an 
electric  spark. 

§  453.  Its  exact  analysis  may  therefore  be  thus  performed : — 
Mix  a  measure  of  the  gas  with  an  equal  measure  of  hydrogen,  and  fire 
the  mixture  in  the  apparatus  before  described  (§  431).  One  measure 
of  pure  nitrogen  will  remain.  The  measure  of  hydrogen  has  wholly 
disappeared,  and  must  have  entered  into  combination  with  half  a 
measure  of  oxygen;  for  these  are  the  proportions  in  which  we  have 
previously  ascertained  these  two  elements  to  combine.  We  further 
conclude  that,  when  in  combination  with  the  nitrogen,  the  whole 
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volume  of  the  latter,  and  the  half  volume  of  the  former,  must  have 
been  condensed  into  one  volume ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  gases  confirms  this  conclusion  :  for  100  cubic  inches 
of  nitrogen,  weighing  30.1  grains,  uniting  with  50  cubic  inches  of 
oxygen,  weighing  17.2  grains,  without  altering  its  bulk,  must  form  a 
compound,  100  cubic  inches  of  which  will  weigh  47.3,  as  has  been 
found  from  direct  experiment  (106). 


$  454.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark  further  upon  the  law  of 
definite  and  multiple  proportions  in  relation  to  gases,  that,  when- 
ever, in  composition  or  decomposition  a  change  of  volume  takes 
place,  the  enlargement  or  condensation  always  bears  some  simple 
ratio  to  the  original  bulk.  It  is  always  double  or  triple,  or  half,  &c. 
Thus,  in  the  combination  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  with  one  of 
oxygen,  the  three  volumes  are  condensed  into  two  of  steam.  100 
cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weighing  2.15  grains,  added  to  50  cubic 
inehea  of  oxygen  17.2,  are  equal  to  19.35  grains,  the  weight  of  100 
cubic  inches  of  steam  ;  as  it  is  found  by  experiment  when  properly 
corrected  for  temperature  and  pressure  (104). 

This  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  was  discovered  by  Dr. 
Priestley;  who,  according  to  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  the  day, 
named  it  dephlogisticated  nitrous  air. 

§  455.  The  deoxydation  of  nitric  acid  may  be  effected  in  a  less 
degree  by  mixing  it  with  only  one  half  its  bulk  of  water,  instead 
of  diluting  it  with  sixteen  times  its  bulk.  The  action  of  the  zinc 
upon  it  is  much  more  violent :  but  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the 
product  it  is  best  to  employ  mercury.  Upon  pouring  the  acid 
upon  the  metal,  a  violent  effervescence  soon  ensues,  which,  at  first. 


(106)  The  following  will  be  the  symbolic  representation  of  this 
compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  by  volume. 


Nitrofen. 

I0ec«kie  tncbc*. 


Oxygen. 

50  r«bic  inchc*. 
17.4  ftminc 


Nitrous  Oxtda 
lOOrtiMeiiicbM. 


And  with 

regard  to  its  decomposition  by  hydrogen, — 

NitVOgHI* 

Ozygm. 

+ 

HjrdrogttL 

= 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

+ 

Nitrogtn. 
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produces  a  red  vapour  in  the  retort ;  but  upon  collecting  the  gas,  it 
,is  found  to  be  colourless. 

This  gas  is  a  permanent  elastic  fluid ;  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  does  not,  when  pure,  act  upon  vegetable  cokmrs.  It  is 
wholly  irrespirable.  The  flame  of  most  combustible  bodies,  as  of  a 
taper  or  sulphur,  is  instantly  extinguished  by  being  immersed  in  it, 
but  it  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  charcoal,  or  phosphorus,  if  introduced 
in  a  state  of  strong  ignition ;  and  they  bum  in  it  with  increased 
energy.  It  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  hydrogen  in  any 
proportion ;  but  it  colours  its  flame  green  when  mixed  with  it  and 
burnt  in  the  common  air. 

It  is  but  little  heavier  than  oonmion  air,  100  cubic  inches 
weighing  about  32.2  grains;  when  mixed  with  oxygen  or  conmion 
air,  deep  red  fumes  are  generated,  and  if  the  experiment  be  made 
over  water  a  great  absorption  takes- place ;  and  when  the  oxygen  is 
perfectly  pure,  and  the  mixture  maide  in  proper  prop<Nrtions,  they 
combine  together  and  totally  disappear.  The  compomtion  of  this 
gas  has  been  accurately  ascertained  by  the  careful  combustion  ot 
charcoal  in  a  known  measure  of  it.  After  the  operation,  an  equal 
measure  of  gas  remained,  whidi  was  found  to  conaiat  of  half  a 
measure  of  carbonic  acid,  which  was  absorbed  by  potassa,  and  half 
a  measure  of  nitrogen. 

Now,  charcoal  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid 
without  altering  its  bulk,  and  hence,  we  conclude  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  compound  was  combined  with  an  equal  volume  of  oxygen 
without  change  of  volume,  a  result  which  exactly  agrees  with  its 
specific  gravity;  for  50  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen,  15  grains,  added  to  50 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  17.2  grains,  make  a  sum  of  32.2  grains,  the 
weight  as  we  have  already  stated  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  (107). 


(107)  The  constitution  of  the  second  compound  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 


Nitrogen. 

100  c«bie  iBcWk 
10.1  graia*. 

Oxyyen. 

100  c«Uc  i«ck«s. 

34^gf»iM 

Nitric  OzMe. 

•M««MelacWo. 

Ci^gimiM. 


No  condensation  of  volume  here  takes  place. 

Its  decomposition  by  charcoal  may  be  tfius  represented. 


4-  Carbon  = 


Nitnigen. 

Ozygvn. 

Oxjsen 

OubonicAcU 

+ 

Nifarafm. 

<^s 
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Here  we  find,  then,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  combined  with 
the  nitrogen,  is  exactly  double  that  of  the  preceding  oompound. 

§  456.  The  difference  of  the  action  of  hydrogen  upon  the 
two  oxides  of  nitrogen  is  remarkable,  and  is  probably  referrible  to 
the  state  of  condensation  in  the  elements  of  the  first.  The  divellent 
afiinity  of  the  hydrogen  for  the  oxygen,  is  here  assisted  iij  the  elastic 
force  with  which  it  tends  to  escape  from  coercion.  In  the  latter, 
no  compression  of  the  elements  exists,  and  no  such  auxiliary  force  is 
exhibited. 

$  457.  Before  we  proceed  with  our  investigation,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  mode  of  naming  these  new  creations  of 
chemistry ; — ^these  unfamiliar  forms  of  matter,  to  the  number  of 
which  the  progress  of  science  is  daily  adding ; — for  which  common 
language  cannot  have  provided  distinctive  appellations.  Unless 
this  be  done  upon  some  well-digested  plan,  utter  confusion  arises ; 
and  without  some  artificial  helps,  the  most  retentive  memory  would 
be  insufficient  to  the  task  of  recalling  them  at  need. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  four  eminent  French  che- 
mists,— Lavoisier,  BerthoUet,  Ouyton  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy, — ^fbr 
having  effected  this  important  service ;  their  systematic  nomencla- 
ture has,  indeed,  greatly  conduced  by  its  simplicity,  and  its  ready 
adaptation  to  new  facts,  to  the  advancement  of  science.  The 
principles  of  this  nomenclature,  which  have  required  some  modifi- 
cation and  extension  with  the  progress  of  experience,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  as  we  proceed,  and  to  apply  as  occasion  may 
require ;  in  conformity  with  our  plan  of  proceeding  gradually  from 
the  known  to  the  unknown. 

§  458.  Trivial  names,  or  names  which  are  not  descriptive, 
may  be  given  to  simple  substances;  and  they  are  even  the  best 
when  others  may  be  readily  compounded  from  them ;  but  it 
is  of  great  importance  that  compound  bodies  should  be  desig- 
nated by  names  which  may  recall  their  constitution.  Of  all  ele- 
mentary substances,  oxygen  has  the  greatest  range  of  affinity; 
and  it  is  capable  of  entering  into  combination  with  all  the  other 
elements  in  a  vast  variety  of  proportions ;  it  is  therefore  of  great 
importance  to  distinguish  its  compounds  clearly.  Of  its  primary 
products,  those  which  are  not  acid  are  termed  Oxides :  thus,  in  the 
systematic  language,  water  is  an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  and  the  two 
compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  which  we  have  just  examined, 
are  oxides  of  nitrogen.     When  more  than  one  such  compound  with 
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the  saiqe  body  is  Ipiown,  they  are  distinguished  as  first,  second,  and 
third  oxide,  &g.,  by  the  appellations,  derived  from  the  Greek  ordinala, 
of  /protoxide,  chutoxide^  Irttoxide,  &c.,  or  the  furthest  degree  of 
oxidation  which  does  not  confer  the  property  of  acidity,  is  distin* 
guished  by  the  Latin  particle  ji^^,  indicating  the  superlative  degree; 
peroxide  of  mercury  designating  the  red  compound,  to  which  W9 
have  so  often  referred,  of  that  metal  with  oxygen. 

§  459.  Having  found  that  the  law  of  multiple  proporticms  is 
maintained,  both  by  measure  and  weight,  in  the  composition  of  the 
protoxide  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  let  us  proceed  to  exiunine  the 
next  combination  of  these  elements;  and  this  may  be  produced 
synthetically  by  the  addition  of  oxygen  to  the  deutoxide.  The 
gases  for  this  purpose  must  not  be  mixed  over  water  or  mercury ; 
but  in  an  exhausted  glass  globe  or  receiver.  In  this  way,  if  one 
measure  of  oxygen  be  added  to  two  measures  of  the  deutoxide,  they 
will  be  condensed  into  one-third  of  their  joint  volume,  and  form  a 
deep  orange-coloured  gas,  which  is  the  nitrous  acid.  Now  a  volume 
of  the  deutoxide,  we  know,  consists  of  half  a  volume  of  nitrogen,  and 
an  equal  measure  of  oxygen :  two  volumes,  therefore,  contain  one 
volume  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  and  another  volume  of  oxygen 
added,  condenses  the  whole  three  volumes  into  one  volume  of  the 
new  compound,  which  must,  therefore,  contain  twice  the  oxygen  of 
the  deutoxide,  and  four  times  the  oxygen  of  the  protoxide  (108). 

§  460.  This  gas  will  support  the  combustion  of  common 
combustibles;  an  inflamed  taper  and  phosphorus  bum  in  it  most 
vividly,  and  charcoal  with  a  dull  red  light.  Water  dissolves  it 
with  great  rapidity,  and  acquires  a  green  tint,  which  changes  to 
blue,  and  finally  to  yellow,  as  more  of  the  gas  is  absorbed.  The 
solution  is  intensely  sour,  reddens  the  blue  colour  of  litmus,  and 
stains  animal  substances  yellow. 

§  461.  When  a  ray  of  light,  which  has  been  passed  throuj^ 
even  a  very  dilute  mixture  of  this  gas  and  conmoion  air,  is  exa- 

(108)  The  composition  of  this  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen, 
and  its  synthesis,  from  the  deutoxide  and  oxygen,  may  be  thus  repre* 
sented: — 


Nitrogen. 
100  rabic  iadMt. 

90«l  |TOilM« 

Oxygen. 

lOOcaWciadM. 

+ 

Ozjgen. 

100  caWe  tocho. 

= 

Nitrous  Acid. 

SmgniM. 

smr^iM- 
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mined  with  a  prism,  the  spectrum  is  found  crossed  with  a  series  of 
black  lines  of  a  similar  character  to  those  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  as  being  perceptible  in  a  well  defined  solar  spectrum  (§  233). 
Heat  has  a  curious  influence  upon  its  action  upon  light;  at  a  ]ow 
temperature  or  0^  Fahrenheit,  it  is  colourless ;  at  32**,  it  is  of  a  yel- 
low colour;  and  at  common  atmospheric  temperatures,  it  assumes 
various  shades  of  orange  yellow.  As  it  becomes  hotter,  its  colour 
deepens  till  a  ray  of  the  brightest  sunshine  is  incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing through  even  a  dilute  mixture. 

The  gas  is  very  easily  condensed  by  a  temperature  of  0®  to  the 
liquid  state.  In  this  form  it  is  powerfully  corrosive ;  possesses  an 
intense  acid  taste  and  pungent  odour,  boils  at  82°  and  rapidly 
evaporates  at  lower  temperatures. 

§  462.  By  passing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  slowly  into  oxygen 
gas  standing  over  water,  we  form  the  nitric  acid  with  which  we  set 
out.  In  this  operation,  four  volumes  of  the  former  gas  unite  with 
three  volumes  of  the  latter,  and  the  compound  must  therefore 
consist  of  two  volumes  of  nitrogen  and  five  volumes  of  oxygen.  The 
acid,  as  it  is  formed,  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  would  indeed 
appear  to  be  incapable  of  existing  except  in  union  with  that  liquid, 
or  some  saline  base.  The  strongest  acid  which  can  be  procured  by 
the  process  of  distillation  from  nitre  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.504, 
in  which  three  proportions  of  the  dry  acid,  constituted  as  above 
stated,  are  condensed  with  two  volumes  of  steam  (109). 


(109)  ^  The  composition  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  the  changes  which 
take  place  upon   slowly  passing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  into  oxygen,  is 
'  here  exhibited  in  volumes  of  the  ingredients: — 


Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 


. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygon. 

Oxygen 

Ox^-gon. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Ozygvn. 

Oxygen. 
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§  463.  The  aquethnitrie  acid  is  a  highly  corrocdve  fluid, 
and  acts  as  a  powerful  cautery  when  applied  to  the  skin,  which  it 
stains  of  a  permanent  yellow.  It  is  often  decomposed  with  great 
violence  by  substances  which  have  a  strong  affinity  for  oxygen ; 
which  enters  so  largely  into  its  composition.  If  it  be  brought  into 
contact  with  hydrogen  at  a  high  temperature,  a  violent  detonation 
will  be  the  consequence;  but  the  experiment  is  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  made  without  great  caution.  When  poured  upon 
warm  dry  charcoal  in  powder,  combustion  ensues,  with  the  emission 
of  copious  fumes  arising  from  the  disengagement  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  Oil  of  turpentine  may  be  inflamed  by  suddenly  pouring 
strong  nitric  acid  into  it. 

Chemists  continually  employ  this  acid  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing bodies  to  their  maximum  state  of  oxydation.  Nearly  all  the 
metals  may  be  thus  converted  into  oxides,  and  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  may  be  combined  with  oxygen.  The  acid,  during 
these  processes,  yields  up  three-fifths  of  its  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the 
state  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen :  an  example  of  which  decomposition 
we  have  in  the  process  for  making  that  gas. 

§  46-I'.  When  more  than  one  acid  is  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  any  body  with  oxygen,  the  chemical  nomenclature  distin- 
guishes them  by  the  terminations  ous  and  tc,  conferring  the  first 
upon  the  acid  which  contains  the  least  oxygen,  and  the  second  upon 
that  which  contains  the  most.  We  denominate  the  compound  of 
one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  four  of  oxygen,  the  nitrous  acid,  and 
that  of  one  and  five  the  nitnc. 

§  465.  Thus,  then,  we  have  become  acquainted  with  four 
compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  in  which  the  proportions  of  the 
latter  element  to  the  former,  taken  by  measure,  are  in  the  higher 
compounds  multiples  of  the  lowest:  distinguishing  them  by  the 
initial  letters: — 

1  N  +  i  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

I  N  +  I  O  =  Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 

1  N  +  2  O  =  Nitrous  acid. 

1  N  +  2i  O  =  Nitric  acid. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  to  form  a  complete  series,  there  is 
wanting  a  compound  between  the  deutoxide  and  nitrous  acid  of 
IN  +  1^0,  which  for  a  long  time  was  unknown ;  but  for  which 
M.  Gay  Lussac,  who  first  obtained  it,  was  induced  to  seek  carefully 
by  experiment,  in  full  reliance  upon  the  invariableness  of  the  law 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  illustrate. 
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§  466.  By  forming  a  mixture  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  over  mercury,  instead  of  water,  in  the  proportion  of  four 
volumes  of  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter,  and  throwing  in  a  little 
solution  of  potassa,  a  combination  takes  place,  and  an  acid  is  formed 
which  immediately  enters  into  secondary  combination  with  the 
alkali;  but  which  cannot  afterwards  be  separated  without  under- 
going decomposition.  The  compound  is  of  so  unstable  a  nature 
that  whenever  a  stronger  acid  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  disen- 
gaging it  from  the  base,  it  is  reiplved  into  the  two  more  permanent 
compounds,  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  and  nitrous  acid*  It  is  of  very 
little  importance  except  as  supplying  the  link  which  was  deficient 
in  our  chain  of  simple  multiples.  This  acid  was  distinguished  by 
its  discoverer,  by  prefixing  the  Greek  preposition  hypo^  signifying 
under,  to  the  nitrous  acid,  and  thus  indicating  its  inferior  degree  of 
oxygenation ;  he  called  it  the  hypihniiroui  aeid  (110). 

§  467.  The  quantities  thus  expressed  by  measure,  are  easily 
oonverted  into  the  corresponding  quantities  by  weight ;  when  the 
same  law  of  multiple  proportions  will  of  course  appear ;  as  in  the 
following  Table : — 


100  O  +  177  N 

200  0  +  177  N 

300  O  +  177  N 

400  O   +  177  N 

600  O  +  177  N 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 
Deutoxide  of  nitrogen. 
Hypo-nitrous  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Nitric  acid. 


(110)     The  composition  of  the  hypo-nitrous  acid,  by  volume,  is  as 
follows : — 


+ 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

1 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygon. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

OsygflB. 
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Between  these  compounds  there  is  uone  intermediate,  and  the 
constitution  of  each  is  invariably  fixed  and  definite, 

§  468.  The  complete  change  of  properties  which  characterizes 
these  definite  combinations  under  the  force  of  affinity,  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  better  exemplified  than  by  this  series  of  compounds : 
each  is  essentially  different  from  the  other,  and  as  regards  their 
effects  upon  the  human  constituticm,  pleasure  and  suffering,  laughter 
and  death  are  at  the  two  extremes.  In  reviewing  them  all,  it  is 
almost  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with  the  wonderful  nature 
of  that  species  of  attraction,  which  by  the  approximation  of  the 
particles  of  two  bodies,  and  the  mere  variation  of  the  proportions, 
can  confer  such  essentially  different  qualities  upon  matter !  In  the 
atmosphere  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  we  are  presented  with  an 
active  principle,  essential  to  the  existence  of  life,  but  injurious  in 
its  pure  state,  diluted  by  measure  and  weight  with  an  inert  fluid 
to  the  exact  proportion  which  is  most  beneficial  to  animal  existence : 
it  is  perpetually  consumed,  and  perpetually  renewed;  but  never 
falls  short  of  its  determined  quantity.  This  bland,  tasteless,  ino- 
dorous, invisible  mixture,  in  which  we  are  constantly  immersed, 
and  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  our  existence  depends,  is,  by 
the  approximation  of  its  particles  in  a  manner  to  us  mysterious, 
capable  of  being  converted  into  a  poisonous,  corrosive,  suffocating 
red  vapour,  which  instantly  destroys  all  organized  matter.  By 
approximating  them  in  other  proportions,  an  intoxicating  deleterious 
air  is  produced,  or  compounds  with  other  properties,  but  all  destruc- 
tive of  life.  Such  affinities,  it  is  clear,  exist ;  but,  providentially, 
are  controlled  by  the  same  power  which  ordained  the  laws  of  nature. 

§  469.  The  course  of  our  investigation  will  lead  us  next  to 
inquire  whether  nitrogen  be  capable  of  forming  any  combinations 
with  hydrogen,  and  what  the  nature  of  these  combinations  may  be. 
The  two  gases  may,  of  course,  be  mixed  together  in  any  propor- 
tions ;  but  there  are  no  known  means  of  causing  them  to  unite 
directly  in  a  more  intimate  manner.  One  such  compound  may, 
however,  be  formed  indirectly.  Strong  nitric  acid  will  not  be 
acted  upon  by  tin ;  and  indeed  there  are  several  metals,  iron 
amongst  the  number,  which  remain  perfectly  bright  in  acid  of  the 
specific  gravity  1.5.  When  diluted  with  half  its  bulk  of  water, 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  acid  takes  place,  and  tin  is  converted 
into  a  white  oxide,  with  a  violent  extrication  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen.  If  some  of  the  bulky  white  powder  thus  produced  be 
rubbed  in  a  n[u>rtar  with  some  alkaline  baae,  sueh  as  potassa  or  lime, 
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the  well-known  pungent  smell  of  hartshorn  is  emitted  ;  and  a  piece 
of  moistened  turmerio-paper  held  in  the  fumes  will  be  turned  brown, 
testifying  the  escape  of  some  volatile  substance  with  alkaline 
properties. 

In  this  process  the  tin  not  only  effects  the  decomposition  of  the 
acid,  but  also  of  the  water,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  both, 
and  a  portion  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  are  set  free  at  the  same 
time,  and  immediately  form  a  new  compound.  This  compound  is 
alkaline,  and,  consequently,  enters  into  secondary  combination  with 
a  portion  of  the  acid.  By  washing  the  oxide  of  tin,  and  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  the  resulting  salt  may  be  obtained  in  crystals. 

§  470.  There  is  a  saline  body  of  the  same  nature  well  known 
in  the  arts  by  the  name  of  sal-ammoniac^  which  was  so  called 
because  it  was  formerly  obtained  near  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  in  Africa ;  if  some  of  this  salt,  finely  powdered 
and  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  unslaked  quick-lime  in 
powder,  be  introduced  into  a  small  glass  retort,  and  exposed  to  heat, 
it  will  give  off  a  gas  which  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  but  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water.  It  possesses  the  peculiar  pungent  smell 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  and  when  drawn  into  the  mouth 
destroys  the  cuticle;  and  an  animal  plunged  into  it  is  instantly 
suffocated. 

It  is  colourless,  and  possesses  all  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
air.  It  possesses  an  acrid,  caustic,  taste,  which  it  communicates  to 
its  watery  solution.  The  flame  of  a  taper  plunged  suddenly  into  it 
is  extinguished,  but  if  slowly  and  cautiously  introduced  the  flame 
becomes  enlarged  with  a  kind  of  yellow  halo,  indicating  a  disposition 
of  the  gas  itself  to  burn.  In  fact,  if  a  small  jet  of  it  be  thrown 
into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  it  may  be  ignited :  the  product  of  the  combus- 
tion being  water  and  nitrogen. 

§  471 .  A  mixture  of  the  gas  with  oxygen,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  volumes  to  one  and  a  half,  may  be  inflamed  just  as  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

The  mere  passing  of  electric  sparks  through  it  effects  its  decom- 
position ;  and  it  may  also  be  decomposed  by  transmitting  it  over 
red-hot  iron,  or  copper  placed  in  a  tube  (111).     By  these  processes 


(111)  The  gas  for  this  purpose  may  be  contained  in  a  bladder,  a, 
from  which  it  may  be  graduidly  expelled  through  the  tube,  b  6,  which 
contains  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  and  is  kept  heated  in  the  furnace,  c.    The 
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its  balk  is  gradually  enlarged;  and  when  two  or  three  hundred 
discharges  have  passed  through  a  cubic  inch  of  it,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  doubled  its  volume.  Two  volumes,  therefore,  by  their 
decomposition,  produce  four  volumes,  which  are  found  to  consist  of 
three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  volume  of  nitrogen. 

§  472.  Now,  150  cubic  inches  of  hydrogen  weigh  3.22  grains, 
and  50  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  15.07  grains,  making  together  18.29 
grains ;  which,  as  two  volumes  are  exactly  condensed  into  one,  will 
be  the  calculated  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  this  compound,  and 
agrees  with  the  result  of  direct  experiment  (112).  It  has  been 
named  ammonia^  from  the  sal-ammoniac  from  which  it  was  first 
procured. 

§  473.  Ammonia  has  been  liquefied  by  Dr.  Faraday  with  a 
pressure  of  6^  atmospheres  at  50**  Fahrenheit.  Its  solution  in  water 
is  an  article  of  great  importance  and  extensive  use.  It  may  be  pre- 
pared by  passing  the  gas,  as  it  is  formed  at  once,  into  water ;  which, 
at  the  temperature  of  50*",  will  take  up  670  times  its  own  volume. 
The  bulk  of  the  water  is  thereby  increased,  and  its  specific  gravity 


gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  may  be  collected  in  the  jar,  d, 
standing  in  the  water-trough  and  measured. 


(112)     The  results  of  this  analysis  are  thus  represented  in  volume. 
The  condensation  is  of  four  volumes  into  two : — 


Hydrofsn. 

100  csbic  inrWs. 

Nitrogen. 

100  eabic  iaclMt. 
30.1  gnuM. 

Hydrogen. 

100  cvbic  imthf. 
1l.l5(niM. 

Hydrogen* 

100  C«UC  iBCkflS. 

t.15  grata*. 
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ditninished :  that  of  a  saturated  solution  being  .875.  The  aolutkm 
majr  be  more  conTeniently  made  by  covering  the  mixture  6f  lime 
and  sal -ammoniac  with  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
some  hours^  pouring  off  the  clear  solution  and  distilling.  The  fotee 
of  adhesion  between  the  ammonia  and  the  water  is  so  great,  that 
the  solution  rises  in  vapour,  and  is  afterwards  condensed.  The 
solution  possesses  the  peculiar  pungent  smell,  taste,  and  alkaline 
properties  of  the  gas  itself^  and  has  the  same  action  upon  vegetable 
colours. 

§  474.  The  affinity  which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering 
has  been  between  the  ultimate  particles  of  bodies:  the  chemical 
composition,  which  hence  results,  by  no  means  in  every  case  satu- 
rates or  satisfies  their  chemical  attraction,  but  leaves  many  of  the 
compounds  with  the  power  of  entering  into  secondary  combination^ 
as  proaimate  principles^  from  which  new  classes  of  bodies  arise  with 
perfectly  new  properties,  but  in  which  the  power  of  combination  is 
satisfied,  and  the  chemical  forces  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 
These  secondary  combinations  again  are  strictly  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  definite  and  multiple  proportions.  We  will  illustrate  this 
more  particularly  by  the  mutual  reaction  of  ammonia  and  the  nitric 
and  carbonic  acids,  which  we  have  formed  out  of  the  ingredients 
of  the  atmosphere. 

§  475.  By  carefully  dropping  a  solution  of  ammonia  into 
dilute  nitric  acid  they  may  be  made  exactly  to  neutralize  one 
another,  and  the  exact  point  of  mutual  saturation  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  colouring  the  first  green  and  the  second  red  by  some 
blue  vegetable  colour.  The  blue  colour  will  be  restored  when  tho 
acid  and  alkaline  properties  disappear.  The  solution  will  then  be 
neither  acid,  corrosive,  alkaline,  nor  caustic,  but  its  taste  will  be 
saline  and  cooling.  By  careful  evaporation  of  the  water  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  100^  Fahrenheit,  a  salt  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals,  which  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  described  as  formed  by 
the  violent  reaction  of  water,  nitric  acid,  and  tin  (§  469).  These 
crystals  have  been  ascertained  to  be  composed  per  cent,  of: — 


Acid  .     .     . 

.     .     67.63 

Alkali     .     . 

.     .     21.14 

Water     .     . 

.     .     11.23 

100.00 


We  may  separate  the  whole  of  its  acid  from  this  compound,  by  the 
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cmmger  afflnitjr  of  mdphurio  aoid  for  the  amindttia:  or  We  mhy 
Mpurate  its  ftlkali  hy  the  superior  aitraction  of  lime  for  the  nitric 
acid. 

It  is  also  the  same  salt  as  that  which  we  empldjred  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  (|  45S) :  and  if  this  experiment 
be  carefully  conducted,  it  Will  be  found  that  its  fbll  weight  will  be 
obtained  in  protoxide  and  water.  It  is  cleAr,  then,  that  the  whole 
influence  of  the  heat  is  to  produce  a  new  and  more  stable  arrange- 
ment of  the  heterogeneous  particles  concerned  without  any  loss : 
and  the  study  of  this  plaj  of  affinities  we  shall  fltid  very  instructive. 

§  476.  That  the  water  should  pass  off  at  a  high  temperature, 
any  one  might  probably  Miticipate ;  but  that  the  hydrogen  of  the 
ammonia  should  be  exactly  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  acid,  and  leave  the  nitrogen  of  both  in  the  lowest  degree  of 
oxygenation,  as  the  protoxide,  is  very  remarkable.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  excess  or  deficiency  in  any  of  the  elements;  but  the 
definite  proportions  of  the  first  compounds  contain  the  exact  quan- 
tities for  the  second,  which  are  equally  definite.  Let  us  state  the 
proportions  of  each  per  cent.,  as  we  have  just  done  the  proportions 
of  ihe  proximate  principle  of  the  salt. 

Nitric  Acid    ....    Nitrogen       25.9 

Oxygen         74.1 

100.0 


Ammonia Nitrogen     81.13 

Hydrogen  18.87 

100.00 


Protoxide  op  NrrRooEN     Nitrogen       63.6 

Oxygen         36.4 

100.0 


Water Hydrogen      11.1 

Oxygen         88.9 

100.0 


§  477.  Now,  under  this  form  of  stating  the  proportions  in 
which  bodies  are  combined,  in  100  parts  of  the  compound^  which 
would  obviously  be  the  first  mode  of  comparing  the  results  of 
analyses,  a  great  and  comprehensive  truth  for  a  long  time  lay  hid, 
the  evolution  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  steps  that  the 
science  ever  made.  It  will  at  once  appear  by  changing  the  expres- 
sions of  all  into  the  same  ratios  with  reference  to  one  comtnon 
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standard  of  comparison.  Let  us,  for  instance,  assume  a  fixed 
measure  of  100  cubic  inches  of  nitrogen  for  this  purpose;  then, 
according  to  our  preceding  results, — 


100  N  +  250  O   =  Nitric  acid. 
100  H  +     60  O  =  Water.         J 


100  N  +  300  H  =  Ammonia.    >Nitrate  of  Ammonia. 


200N  +  400H+300O 


But  these  proportions  of  the  elementary  substances  are  capable 
of  being  arranged  in  the  following  order : — 

100  N  +  50  O  =  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

100  N  +  50  O  =  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  +  50  O  =  Water. 

100  H  -f  50  O  =  Water. 

200  N  +  400  H  +  300  O     (113). 


(113)    The  symbolic  representation  of  this  change  is  as  follows  :• 

AmmonU. 


Nitric  Add. 


Water. 


Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygra. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Oxygen. 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen. 


Hydrogen. 

+ 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Water. 


Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 
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§  478.  Or,  let  us  make  the  same  comparison  by  weight,  with 
reference  to  100  grains  of  oxygen  as  a  standard. 

177    N  +  500     O  =  Nitric  acid.1 
177    N  +     37^  H  =  Ammonia.  vNitrate  of  Ammonia. 
12.5  H  +  100     O  =  Water.        J 


354N  +  50H  +  000O 


which  are  equivalent  to : — 

177     N  +  100  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

177     N  +  100  O  =  Protoxide  of  nitrogen. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =  Water. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =  Water. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =  Water. 

12.5  H  +  100  O  =  Water. 

354  N  -f  50  H  -f  600  O 

Here  it  is  evident  that  a  definite  proportion  of  the  crystallized  salt, 
formed  by  nitric  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  is  exactly  equivalent  to 
two  proportions  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  and  four  proportions  of 
water. 

§  479.  The  ratios  of  the  combining  substances,  though  diife- 
rently  expressed,  are  the  same  as  those  stated  in  100  parts  of  each 
compound ;  but  we  now  perceive  that  there  is  a  much  more  exten- 
sive connexion  between  them,  and  that  they  are  all  definitely 
related.  Thus,  177  parts  of  nitrogen  combine  with  100  parts  of 
oxygen  to  constitute  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  and  the  same  quan- 
tity combines  with  37.5  parts  of  hydrogen  to  form  ammonia ;  and 
this  is  exactly  three  times  the  amount  of  that  element  which  com- 
bines with  100  of  oxygen  to  form  water.  Again,  if  we  add  together 
on  one  hand  the  proportions  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  nitric  acid,  and  on  the  other  the  proportions 
of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  which  form  ammonia,  the  respective  sums 
will  express  the  ratio  in  which  the  acid  and  alkali  combine: 
thus, — 

177  N  +  500     O  =  677       Nitric  acid. 
177  N  +     37.5  H  =  214.5     Ammonia. 

891.5    Nitrate  of  ammonia. 


And  if  we  take  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  water^ 
we  shall  have  the  amount  of  that  compound  which  enters  into  die 
constitution  of  the  crystallized  salt :  thus, — 
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100  O  +  12J  H  =  113.5  ST.  Water. 

891.5  =  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 

10040  ^ft^8t**l^"5^<l  ^i''*^*®  ^f 


I     ammoma. 


§  480.  A  similar  relation  exists  between  all  the  compounds 
which  result  from  the  action  of  chemical  affinity ;  and  certain  definite 
unchangeable  quantities  of  the  elementary  substances  vkve  equivalent 
to  each  other  in  combining,  either  in  single  or  multiple  proportions: 
while  the  amounts  of  the  several  proximate  principles,  so  consti- 
tuted, are  also  ejuivahni  to  one  another  in  entering  into  secondary 
combination. 

§  481.  The  full  development  of  the  laws  of  definite^  multiple^ 
and  equivalent  proportions  in  chemical  combination,  can  only  be 
found  in  the  complete  body  of  chemical  science ;  but  it  may  con- 
tribute to  that  dear  idea  of  their  nature  and  scope  which  it  is 
desirable  to  obtain  at  the  outset  to  illustrate  them  by  the  mutual 
exchange  of  principles  which  may  take  place  between  two  salts  by 
double  decomposition,  and  which  may|be  effected  without  going 
beyond  those  forms  of  matter  with  which  the  course  of  our  inquiry 
has  already  made  us  acquainted. 

We  have  ascertained  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid,  both  by 
analysis  and  synthesis,  to  be  per  cent.  72.73  oxygen  and  27.27 
carbon.  With  reference  to  100  oxygen,  the  carbon  would  be  37.5  ; 
137.5  therefore,  or  some  simple  multiple  of  this  amount  of  carbonic 
acid,  ought  to  be  equivalent  to  677.  of  nitric  acid  in  combining  with 
214.5  of  ammonia. 

Upon  making  the  experiment  we  shall  find  that,  when  ono 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  and  two  volumes  of  ammonia  are  mixed  in 
a  glass  vessel  over  mercury,  a  complete  condensation  ensues,  and  a 
saline  body  is  produced  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  therefore 
contains,  in  100  parts  by  weight,  56  carbonic  acid  and  44  ammpnia ; 
or,  with  reference  to  100  oxygen,  275.  carbonic  acid  and  214.5 
ammonia :  275.  therefore  (or,  137.5  x  2)  is  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  equivalent  to  677.  nitric  acid.  Again,  if  we  take  100.3  parts 
of  the  salt  of  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  (composed  of  N  A  67.7  +  A 
21.4  +  W  11.2,)  and  decompose  it  by  the  superior  affinity  of  lime, 
the  whole  of  the  ammonia  will  be  driven  off  and  replaced  by  35.5 
parts  of  that  base,  which  are  therefore  equivalent  to  21.4  of 
aomionia ;  and  the  salt  remaining  will  consist  of  67.7  nitric  acid 
and  35.5  of  lime. 


i  482.  And  now  we  haye  it  in  our  power  to  apply  tbe  moit 
convincing  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  law ;  for  if  we  take  equivalent 
solutions  of  the  two  salts,  one  formed  of  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia, 
and  the  other  of  nitric  aoid  and  lime,  and  mix  them  together,  a 
double  exchange  of  acids  and  bases  will  take  place :  the  carbonic  aoid 
will  separate  from  the  ammonia  and  combine  with  the  lime  (and 
the  compound  carbonate  of  lime  being  insoluble  will  be  thrown 
down  in  the  solid  state)  :  at  the  same  time  the  nitric  aoid  separating 
from  the  lime  will  combine  with  the  anmionia  (and  ¥rill  remain  in 
sohition).  The  exchange  will  be  perfect,  neither  aoid  nor  base  of 
any  kind  will  be  in  excess ;  but  the  quantity  of  lime  which  exactly 
sufficed  to  neutralize  the  nitric  acid  will  be  exactly  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which 
was  combined  with  the  carbonic  aoid  will  be  precisely  that  which  is 
required  to  enter  into  composition  with  the  nitric  acid.  The  definite 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  of  each  compound  are,  in  short, 
equivalent  to  each  other  in  all  other  compounds  into  which  they  are 
capable  of  entering  (114). 

§  483.  As  the  decomposition  of  a  compound  by  the  stronger 
attraction  of  some  other  body  for  one  of  its  components  is  said  to 
take  place  by  elective  affinity,  so  this  process  of  double  decom- 
position and  recomposition  is  AeAptVkij&di  dimbU-^ectite  affinity;  and 
it  sometimes  happens  that  bodies  which  cannot  be  separated  by  the 


(114)  The  relations  of  the  several  equivalents  i^rkioh  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  original  and  resulting  compounds,  are  dearly 
seen  in  ^is  diagram. 


Nitntool  Ammonia. 
89.1 


Nilimto<»fLlm«. 
103.2 


r s 

Nitrio  Add.  Ammonkk 

«7.7  «.4 


Lime.  CubOBioAcid. 

35.5  27-5 


Owbooftte  of  Ammonit. 
4a9 


Garbooate  of  Lime. 
63.0 

On  the  outside  of  the  perpendicular  lines  are  placed  the  equivalent  quan- 
tities of  the  original  compounds:  the  equivalent  quantities  of  their 
proximate  principles  are  placed  vrithin  the  same  lines.  On  the  outside 
of  the  horizontal  lines  are  placed  the  new  results,  which  are  made  up  of 
a  double  exchange  of  principles;  the  equivalent  proportions  remaining 
the  same. 
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single  divellent  force  of  the  first,  wil}  yield  to  the  combined  actimi 
of  the  second. 

§  484.  The  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and  equivalent  pro- 
portions in  compositions  and  decompositions  resulting  from  the  force 
of  affinity,  constitute  the  foundation  of  chemical  science.  Their 
establishment  has  rendered  mathematical  precision  attainable  in 
all  its  reasonings  and  results,  and  facilitated  its  study  and  extenr 
sion.  The  results  of  the  crucible  and  the  balance  may  thus  be 
checked  and  corrected  by  calculations  founded  upon  general  princi- 
ples; while  every  new  fact  at  once  finds  a  place  in  the  general 
system,  and  is  brought  into  association  and  comparison  with  previ- 
ously known  phenomena  in  a  way  the  most  advantageous  to  its  exa- 
mination. Every  species  of  inorganic  matter,  whether  elementary  or 
compound,  and  many  of  organic  composition,  are  now  included  in 
tables  of  equivalents,  whose  precision  is  such,  that  they  are  capable 
of  being  transferred  to  logometric  scales;  by  the  sliding  rule  of 
which  the  expression  of  their  ratios  may  be  changed  and  calculations 
facilitated,  as  by  other  sliding  rules. 

§  485,  For  the  unit  of  the  scale,  or  standard  of  compa- 
rison, any  substance  might  be  adopted,  provided  its  combining 
relations  with  a  sufficient  number  of  other  bodies  were  accurately 
ascertained ;  but  unifonnity  of  practice  is  as  much  to  be  desired  in 
this  case  as  in  those  of  the  thermometer  and  barometer.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  cultivators  of  science  have  hero,  again,  sacrificed 
a  great  general  convenience  to  minor  and  speculative  points,  and 
two  series  of  numbers  are  now  in  use  to  represent  chemical  equi- 
valents; oxygen  standing  at  the  head  of  one,  and  hydrogen  of 
the  other.  We  have  already  given  an  example  of  the  first,  in  tho 
comparison  which  we  have  made  of  the  combining  proportions 
of  such  substances  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  with  100 
parts  of  oxygen  (§  478).  Whether  oxygen  be  taken  as  1,  10,  or 
100,  makes  no  difference,  except  as  regards  fractions  and  the  decimal 
point.  The  great  practical  objection  to  the  scale  is,  the  inconvenience 
of  the  high  numbers,  or  the  perpetual  and  necessary  recurrence  of 
fractions.  One  of  the  great  advantages  which  a  scale  of  equivalents 
offers,  is  its  assistance  to  the  memory,  and  this  is  greatly  impaired 
by  the  complexity  of  fractional  numbers, 

§  486.  By  assuming  hydrogen  =  1,  or  unity,  we  obviate  this 
objection.  Of  all  species  of  matter  it  enters  into  combination  in 
the  smallest  proportion  by  weight,  and  an  hypothesis  has  been 
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formed,  "which  yet  requires  confirmation,  that  the  numbers  repre- 
senting other  bodies  are  all  simple  multiples  of  its  equivalent. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that,  for  all  ordinary  purposes, 
they  may  be  represented  by  whole  numbers  of  small  amount ;  for, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  difference  between  any  fraction 
and  its  nearest  whole  number  falls  within  the  limits  of  the  errors 
necessarily  attendant  upon  the  present  modes  of  experimenting. 
On  these  accounts  we  shall  prefer  it  for  our  present  purpose,  which 
is  more  of  general  illustration  than  of  accurate  research. 

The  following  are  the  equivalents,  upon  the  hydrogen  scale,  of 
the  several  elements  and  their  compounds  which  we  have  hitherto 
examined. 

Table  XXXIV.     0/  EquivaleiUs. 

Elements, 

Hydrogen  ...  1 

Carbon  ...  6 

Oxygen    .  .        •        •  8 

Nitrogen  •        •        •  14 

pRUfARY  Compounds. 

Water H+      0...9  Lime    .    28 

Ammonia     .     •     .     .  N  +  3  H  • . .  17  Potassa  .  48 

Carbonic  acid  .     .     •  C  +  2  O  .  .  .  22 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen .  N  +      O  ...  22 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen  N  +  2  O  ...  30 

Hypo-nitrous  acid       .  N  +  3  O  ...  38 

Nitrous  acid    .     .     .  N  +  4  O  . . .  46 

Nitric  acid   .     •     •     •  N  +  5  O  .  . .  54 

Secondary  Compounds. 

Carbonate  of  Ammonia  (C  +  2  O)  +  (N  +  3  H)    .39 

Carbonate  of  Lime  (C  +  2  O)  +  (L)     •     .     .     50 

Nitrate  of  Ammonia      (N  +  5  O)  +  (N  +  3  H)    .  71 

Nitrate  of  Lime  (N  +  5  O)  +  (L)     .     .     .    82 

§  487.  Before  we  proceed  to  examine  some  other  important 
combinations  of  the  four  chemical  elements  which  we  have  thus 
established,  we  will  make  two  or  three  additional  remarks  upon 
nomenclature,  and  the  system  of  what  is  called  chemical  notation. 

Secondary  compounds,  or  salts,  derive  their  generic  names  from 
the  acid  which  they  contain ;  the  termination  ic  being  changed  into 
atey  and  ous  into  its.  Thus,  a  salt  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  a  car- 
bonate;  of  the  nitric  acid,  a  nitrate;  of  the  nitrous  acid,  a  nitrite; 
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• 

of  the  h}'po*nitrous  aoid,  a  kypo-mtrite.  Their  spocifio  names  are 
taken  from  those  of  their  bases  or  oxides ;  as  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
carbonate  of  lime,  nitrate  of  ammonia,  &c.  When  a  metal,  by 
different  combinations  with  oxygen,  forms  more  than  one  base,  their 
salts  are  distinguished  like  the  oxides,  by  the  Greek  ordinals :  thus, 
tile  j9ro^a-nitrate  of  mercury  indicates  a  combination  of  nitric  acid 
with  the  protoxide  of  that  metal ;  while  the  /i^r-nitrate  of  mercury 
designates  another  sidt,  into  the  constitution  of  which  the  peroxide 
enters. 

§  488.  Sometimes  an  acid  enters  into  combination  with  a 
base  in  a  greater  proportion  than  that  of  single  equivalents,  the  law 
of  multiple  proportions  being  still  maintained ;  the  excess  of  acid  is 
indicated  by  Latin  prefixes  of  quantity :  thus,  we  have  the  fei-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  «e«^t-carbonate  of  ammonia;  the 
former  containing  two  equivalents  of  the  acid,  and  the  latter  an 
equivalent  and  a  half. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  base  may  predominate  over  the  neutral 
equivalent,  when  Oreek  prefixes  are  employed :  thus,  a  combination 
of  two  equivalents  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  one  of  nitric  acid,  is  called 
the  eft-nitrate  of  lead ;  of  three  equivalents,  ^r<V-nitrate  of  lead,  &c. 

§  489.  Wo  have  already,  in  two  or  three  instances,  had 
recourse  to  a  kind  of  short-hand  representation  of  the  composition 
of  bodies,  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  several  elementary 
substances  connected  together  by  Algebraical  signs  and  numbers : 
the  convenience  of  this  system  of  abbreviation,  in  many  cases,  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  capable  of  considerable  and  advantageous  extension, 
provided  it  be  done  upon  a  uniform  and  distinct  plan. 

Each  element  may  be  represented  by  the  initial  letter  of  its 
Latin  name,  adding  a  smaller  letter  of  distinction  where  two  or 
more  begin  with  the  same  letter,  and  the  sign  may  represent,  at  the 
same  time,  its  relative  combining  proportion  or  equivalent  number. 
Several  equivalents  of  the  same  substance  may  be  indicated  by 
placing  figures  before  the  letter.  Thus,  N,  will  not  only  stand 
for  nitrogen,  but  14  nitrogen,  and  4  N,  will  denote  four  equi- 
valents of  that  element.  The  combinations  of  elements  are  most 
clearly  expressed  by  the  interposition  of  the  Algebraic  sign  of 
addition  +  ;  thus,  N  +  6  O,  represents  the  nitric  acid  ;  and 
secondary  combinations  may  be  concisely,  and  at  the  same  time 
fully  described,  by  placing  the  elements  df  each  proximate  principle 
within  brackets,  or  by  connecting  them  together  by  a  line.  Thus, 
(N  +  6  O)  +  (N  +  8  H,)  represents  the  nitrate  of  ammonia,  and 
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C  +  20  +  N  +3Hf  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A  figure  placed 
bj  the  side  of  a  letter,  afieots  only  the  equivalent  which  the  letter 
represents;  but  placed  outside  a  bracket,  afiects  all  the  symbols 
within :  thus,  2  (C  +  2  O)  +  (N  +  3  H,)  signifies  the  bi-carbonate 
of  ammonia.  Other  conTenient  abbreviations  we  shall  notice  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Compounds  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogm. 

§  490.  Besides  water,  there  is  another  compound  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen, — which  is  of  very  late  discovery.  Its  preparation  is 
founded  upon  the  property  which  the  peroxides  of  some  metals 
possess  of  throwing  off  under  the  influence  of  an  acid,  one  or  more 
equivalents  of  their  oxygen  by  which  they  are  reduced  to  the  state  of 
protoxides,  with  which  alone  the  acid  can  combine.  Thus,  if  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  (or  oil  of  vitriol,)  be  mixed  with  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, pure  oxygen  gas  may  be  collected  from  it  to  the  amount  of  one 
equivalent,  while  only  half  the  amount  can  be  collected  from  the 
same  quantity  of  the  per-oxide,  by  heat,  in  the  process  which  we 
formerly  described  (§  410).  A  protoxide  of  manganese  is  thus  pro- 
duced, which  forms  a  salt  with  the  acid.  In  the  same  way  the 
peroxide  of  another  metal,  barium^  is  incapable  of  uniting  with  acids, 
but  passes  under  their  influence  into  the  state  of  protoxide,  which 
readily  enters  into  combination  with  them.  When  the  process  is 
conducted  with  the  necessary  precautions,  particularly  that  of  main- 
taining a  low  temperature,  the  oxygen  which  is  set  free,  instead  of 
escaping  in  the  form  of  gas,  unites  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  water, 
and  constitutes  a  binoxide  or  peroxide  of  that  element.  The  process 
is  long,  tedious  and  expensive,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  its  details:  the  product  is  very  unstable,  and 
can  only  be  preserved  in  glass  tubes  surrounded  by  ice. 

§  491.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  colourless,  transparent 
liquid,  inodorous  and  of  a  metallic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.452, 
and  it  consequently  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  like  syrup,  but 
ultimately  mixes  with  that  liquid  in  any  proportion.  It  evaporates 
much  more  slowly  than  water  in  vacuo,  and,  therefore,  its  solution 
may  be  concentrated  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump.  It  retains 
its  liquid  state  at  great  degrees  of  cold.  It  has  strong  bleaching 
powers,  instantly  destroying  vegetable  colours,  and  whitens  the  skin 
and  the  tongue  when  brought  into  contact  with  them.  It  is  decom- 
posed with  explosive  violence  by  the  sudden  application  of  a  tempera- 
ture of  212^,  and  rapidly  evolves  oxygen  even  at  59^^    The  mere 
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contact  of  most  metals  is  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  and  many  per- 
oxides act  upon  it  with  surprising  energy.  With  oxide  of  silver,  for 
instance,  the  decomposition  is  complete  and  instantaneous  ;  oxygen 
gasr  is  evolved  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  detonation ;  and 
such  intense  beat  is  disengaged  that  the  glass  tube  in  which  the 
experiment  is  conducted  becomes  red-hot.  Acidli,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  property  of  rendering  the  compound  more  stable. 
Its  careful  analysis  has  proved  it  to  be  a  definite  compound  of 
one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  and  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  or 
H  +  20    (115). 

Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen, 

§  492.  We  have  seen  (§  444)  that  the  compound  which  is 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  carbon  and  oxygen  upon  one  another, 
is  a  gaseous  acid  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  two  ingredients 
are  per  cent.  27.27  carbon,  and  72.73  oxygen :  this  is  the  proportion 
of  3 :  8,  and  if  this  were  the  only  combination  of  the  two  elements, 
3  would  be  the  equivalent  of  carbon  upon  the  hydrogen  scale.  But 
according  to  another  experiment  (§  481),  11  does  not  represent  the 
equivalent  of  carbonic  acid,  but  twice  11 ;  for  56  parts  of  carbonic 
acid  combine  with  44  of  ammonia;  which  is  the  proportion  of 
22  :  17.  Hence,  alone,  we  may  suspect  that  carbonic  acid  contains 
in  its  constitution  more  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  that 
there  may  be  other  compounds  of  the  two  elements. 


(115)  The  constitution  of  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  maybe  thus 
represented : — 


Uydrogen. 

1 

Oxygen. 
8 

« 

Oxygen. 
8 

Liquid 
m      Peroxide  of  Uydrogen. 


The  proportions  per  cent,  which  would  agree  with  this  view  would 
be : — 

Theory.  Analysis  of  Thexiard. 

Hydrogen         .         .         .       5.9       .         .         .       6.02 
Oxygen  .         .         .         .     94.1       .         .         .     93.98 

100.0       .         .         .  100.00 


We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  here  adopting  the  correction  which 
theory  affords  to  the  results  of  experiment. 
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§  493.  If  inaiead  of  expoeihg  carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone, 
alone  to  a  high  heat,  in  which  case  we  have  seen  (§  417)  that  we  obtain 
carbonic  acid,  we  mix  it  intimately  in  a  powdered  state  with  some 
substance  which  has  a  high  affinity  for  oxygen,  as  charcoal  or  iron* 
filings,  we  shall  by  the  same  process  obtain  a  gaseous  product  which 
may  be  collectedrover  water. 

Carbonic  oxide  is  considerably  lighter  than  carbonic  acid,  100 
cubic  inches  only  weighing  30.2  grains.  It  is  speedily  fatal  to  animals, 
extinguishes  flame,  but  bums  with  a  pale  blue  flame  when  mixed  with 
atmospheric  air.  It  is  colourless  and  tasteless,  but  possesses  a  &int 
unpleasant  smell.  When  a  jet  of  it  is  burned  in  a  cold  receiver,  no 
water  is  condensed,  proving  that  it  contains  no  hydrogen ;  but  the 
product  of  the  combustion  precipitates  lime-water.  When  two 
volumes  of  this  gas,  and  one  of  oxygen,  are  exposed  to  an  electric 
spark  detonation  ensues,  and  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  are  pro- 
duced :  proving  that  it  contains  half  as  much  oxygen  and  the  same 
quantity  of  carbon,  as  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid.  In  the 
latter  substance,  we  have  six  carbon  combined  with  sixteen  oxygen; 
in  the  former,  six  carbon  are  combined  with  eight.  Hence,  we 
conclude  6  to  be  the  equivalent  of  carbon ;  and  as  the  inflanmiable 
gas  has  no  acid  nor  alkaline  properties,  we  denominate  it  carbonic 
oxide.  In  the  process  just  described  for  making  it,  as  the  heat 
expels  carbonic  acid  from  the  carbonate,  the  charcoal  or  the  iron 
deprives  it  of  half  its  oxygen  (116). 


(116)  Carbon,  as  we  have  already  stated  (§  423),  has  never  in  its 
elementary  state  been  raised  in  vapour ;  but,  nevertheless,  in  such  of  its 
compounds  as  assume  the  gaseous  state,  its  constituent  particles  must 
have  a  gaseous  arrangement.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  like  all  simple  sub- 
stances, except  oxygen,  it  enters  into  combination  in  ^vhole  volumes  of 
its  vapour,  ^ve  can  calculate  its  specific  gravity,  and  represent  its  combi- 
nations by  the  usual  symbols ;  thus, — 


Carbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 
8 

Carbonic 
Oxide.   . 

U 

an 

• 
d 

Carbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 
8 

= 

Ou-bonio 
Acid. 

82 

Oxygen. 
8 

As  when  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  the  latter  undergoes  no  change 
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The  formula  of  carbonic  oxide  is     •     .  C  +     O 
,,         of  carbonic  acid      .     .     .0  +  20 

§  494.  There  is  another  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen, 
which  stands  intermediate  in  constitution  between  carbonic  oxide 
and  carbonic  acid,  but  possesses  very  distinct  and  marked  pro- 
perties. It  may  be  produced  by  acting  upon  almost  every  vegetable 
substance  by  nitric  acid.  By  introducing  into  a  retort  one  part  of 
sugar  and  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  half  its^bulk  of 
water,  much  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  given  off;  and  upon  evapor- 
ating about  one-third  of  the  liquid,  the  remainder,  upon  cooling, 
will  shoot  into  white  crystals.  These  may  be  purified  by  re-solution 
and  crystallization,  and  will  then  be  found  to  have  the  form  of  a 
right  rhombic  prism  and  to  be  intensely  acid.  They  are  soluble  in 
nine  parts  of  water  at  60"^ ;  when  carefully  exposed  to  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  100°  Fahrenheit,  they  lose  about  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  water,  and  fall  into  a  white  powder.  Water  thus  com- 
bined with  crystals  in  equivalent  proportions,  is  called  their  water  of 
crystallization,  and  they  can  part  with  it  without  interfering  with 
their  chemical  characters.  When  heated  to  about  330"^  the  acid 
sublimes,  and  upon  cooling  forms  acicular  crystals.  Mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid  and  gently  heated,  it  is  rapidly  resolved  into  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  According  to  its  care- 
ful analysis  it  is  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  each  of  these  gases 
united  in  the  crystals  with  three  equivalents  of  water,  and  in  the 
sublimed  acid  with  one  equivalent ;  without  which,  like  the  nitric 
acid,  it  caimot  exist  unless  in  combination  with  a  base.  The  sul- 
phuric acid  from  its  strong  attraction  for  water  abstracts  it  entirely. 


of  volume,  and  as  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  weigh  47.3  grains, 
if  we  deduct  from  this  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  oxygen,  34.6 
grains,  the  remainder,  12.7  grains,  will  be  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches 
of  the  vapour  of  carbon  upon  the  view  which  we  have  just  stated. 
Hence,  the  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  oxide  would  be : — 

100  cubic  inches  vapour  of  carbon  12.7 
50  cubic  inches  oxygen       .         .  17>3 

300 

Which  agrees  with  the  result  of  direct  experiment. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  the  hjrpothesis  that,  like  oxygen,  carbon  enters 
into  combination  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  volume  of  its  vapour,  it 
would  be  easy  to  modify  the  symbols  and  numbers  accordingly. 
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and  resolves  the  compound  into  its  constituent  gases.  It  enters 
into  combination  with  ammonia  and  other  bases  in  the  equivalent 
proportion  of  36,  which  agrees  with  the  equivalent  thus  derived 
from  its  analysis :  as  C  +0  +  C  +  20  =  36  (117). 

It  is  called  the  oaalic  add  as  being  a  product  of  vegetation,  and 
found  in  the  axalU  oeHoieUa^  or  wood  sorrel,  in  combination  with 
potassa. 

§  495.  Oxalic  acid  may  be  artificially  formed  by  a  totally 
different  process  to  that  which  has  been  just  described;  and  perhaps 
nothing  can  better  show  the  fixedness  of  chemical  combinations  than 
the  contrast  of  the  two.  When  sugar  or  saw-dust  is  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  400,  in  contact  with  four  or  five  times  its 
weight  of  potassa,  they  fuse  together,  swell  up,  and  give  out  hydrogen. 
When  the  remaining  mass  is  dissolved  in  water  and  gently  evaporated, 
crystals  of  oxalate  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  from  it.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  alkali,  at  a  high  temperature,  the  carbon  derives 
the  oxygen  which  is  necessary  for  its  conversion  into  oxalic  acid, 
from  the  decomposition  of  water  and  the  evolution  of  hydrogen : 
under  the  influence  of  the  nitric  acid,  it  derives  the  same  amount 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  and  the  evolution  of  deutoxide 
of  nitrogen. 

The  oxalic  acid  very  readily  takes  the  oxygen  which  is  necessary 
for  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid  from  other  compoundsi  and 
thus,  when  its  solution  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
mercury  and  some  other  metallic  salts,  the  oxide  is  decomposed, 
and  the  metal  is  precipitated.  One  equivalent  of  oxalic  acid  is 
thus  converted  into  two  equivalents  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the 
absorption  of  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  C  +  O  +0  +  20  +  0  = 
2(C  +  20). 


(117)  The  constitution  of  the  oxalic  acid,  in  volumes,  may  be  thus 
represented : — 


Carbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 
8 

Carbon. 
6 

Oxygen. 
8 

Ozygrti. 
8 

Dydpogcn. 

1 

Oxygen. 
8 

Crystallized  oxalic  acid. 
36  -mI 
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Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen. 

§  496.  A  history  of  all  the  combinations  of  carbon  would 
comprise  the  whole  range  of  organic  chemistry  ;  and  an  account  of 
all  its  compounds  with  hydrogen  would  be  little  less  extensive. 
Upon  this  difficult  and  most  interesting  department  of  the  science, 
it  does  not  form  any  part  of  our  present  design  to  enter ;  but  still 
it  is  impossible  altogether  to  pass  over  the  peculiar  illustrations 
which  this  important  element  affords  of  the  nature  and  action  of 
the  force  of  affinity.  It  will  answer  our  purpose  best,  to  take  one 
of  the  best  defined  of  the  products  of  vegetation,  sugar^  and  exhibit 
its  equivalent  constitution,  and  show  what  new  arrangements  may 
take  place  of  its  elements  from  changes  in  the  balance  of  their 
affinities  under  the  influence  of  various  disturbing  agents. 

When  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  or  to  destructive  distillation, 
vegetable  substances  are  characterized  by  yielding  large  quantities 
of  acetic  acid  in  addition  to-  the  inflammable  gases,  water  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  are  also  given  off;  but  their  exact  constitution 
cannot  be  inferred  merely  from  the  new  compounds  which  are  thus 
produced  by  the  influence  of  heat. 

§  497.  The  principles  upon  which  the  analysis  of  organic 
substances  is  conducted  are  extremely  simple.  The  process  consists 
in  furnishing  them  with  as  much  oxygen,  as  is  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  of  their  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  their  hydrogen 
into  water,  by  mixing  them  with  oxide  of  copper  and  exposing  them 
to  a  red  heat;  and  in  carefully  collecting  the  products  of  such 
combustion  in  proper  apparatus.  By  calculations  founded  upon  the 
quantities  carefully  measured,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  quantities 
of  the  elements  in  the  original  compound  (118).  Pure  crystal- 
lized sugar  has  thus  been  ascertained  to  be  composed  of: — 

Experiment.  Theory. 

Carbon    •         .     42.1  =  3  Equivalents.  18  =    40 

Hydrogen         .       6.4  =  3          „  3  =      6M 

Oxygen  .         .     51.5  =  3          „  24  =    53.34 

JOO.O  =  45  =  100.00 


(3C  +  3H  +  3  0)  =  Sugar. 


(118)  A  cooYenient  apparatus  for  the  analysis  of  organic  substances 
is  represented  in  the  next  figure;  a  b  represents  the  front  of  a  double  row 
of  small  spirit  lamps,  over  \?hich  the  tube,  c  D,  is  supported.  Two  or  three 
grains  of  the  substance  to  be  examined,  properly  dried,  are  intimately  mixed 
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i  498.  If  we  tak«  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  eagar  with  four 
or  five  of  wattf,  and  place  it  in  a  close  vessel  connected  by  a  tube, 
with  &  pneomatio  apparatus  at  a  temperature  of  aboat  70°,  the 
process  of  what  is  called  ,/%r)»mtofto»  may  he  determined  in  it  hy 
the  addition  of  a  small  quuitity  of  y«att,  a  foreign  substance  which 
itself  undergoes  no  change  in  the  process.  A  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  will  be  evolved ;  the  liquid  will  become  leas  and  less 
sweet  till  the  sugar  entirely  disappears ;  and  aieoAol  or  spirit  will 
be  found  in  its  place.  Alcohol  therefore  is  sugar,  minus  carbonic 
acid.  According  to  the  composition  of  sugar  as  we  have  just  stated 
it,  if  one  equivalent  of  its  carbon  pass  off  with  two  equivalents  of  its 
oxygen,  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  three  equivalents  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  would  remain  as  the  constituents 
of  alcohol,  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  perfectly  pure 
spirit.    Thus : — 

Sngmr.  CMbonic  tMA.  Aledwl. 

(3  C  +  3  H  +  3  O)  =  (C  +  2  0)  +  (2  C  +  3  H  +  0). 


with  about  200  giwns  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  placed  in  the  tube,  and 
gradually  brought  to  a  red  heat.  The  tube,  o  d^  is  connected  at  b,  by 
means  of  a  collar  of  caoutchouc,  with  another  tube  filled  with  dry 
muriate  of  lime,  which  baring  been  previously  weighed,  stops  all  the 
vapour  of  water  which  passes  over  it ;  and  will  indicate  by  its  increase 


of  weight,  the  quantity  of  hjdrogen  which  has  been  combined  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  oxide.  The  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
carbon,  and  any  nitrogen  which  the  substance  may  contain,  will  pass 
together  into  the  tube  f,  placed  in  the  vessel  of  mercury,  o  R  i  k,  and 
they  may  again  he  separated  by  absorption  of  the  former,  wilh  solution 
of  potassa,  and  the  quantity  of  both  may  thus  be  estimated. 
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§  499.  Alcohol  18  a  well-known  inflammable  liquid,  which 
burns  with  a  pale  blue  light,  very  like  that  of  hydrogen.  The  pro- 
ducts of  its  combustion  are  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  water. 
It  mixes  with  water  in  any  proportion ;  but  when  perfectly  anhy- 
drous, its  specific  gravity  is  only  .791.  It  boils  at  a  temperature  of 
173^.  The  spirits  of  wine  of  commerce  is  alcohol,  diluted  by  a 
variable  proportion  of  water,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by 
distillation  off  quick  lime. 

i  500.  If  the  weak  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  formed  in 
the  first  process  of  fermentation,  be  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  65^  a  i\irther  spontaneous  change  takes  place ;  oxygen  is 
absorbed  and  the  alcohol  gradually  passes  into  acetic  acid  or  vinegar. 
The  oxygen  acts  by  removing  half  the  hydrogen,  and  by  this  process 
two  equivalents  of  alcohol  become  converted  into  one  equivalent  of 
acid  by  the  formation  of  three  equivalents  of  water.     Thus : — 

Alcohol.  Aoetio  Add.  Water. 

2(2C  +  3H  +  0)+40f=(4C  +  3H+30)+3(H+0). 

And  this  agrees  with  its  direct  analysis,  and  is  moreover  confirmed 
by  its  equivalent  number  51,  which  corresponds  with  the  proportion 
in  which  it  combines  with  ammonia  and  other  bases.  The  vapour 
of  acetic  acid  when  heated  will  burn  with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and 
yield  nothing  but  carbonic  acid  and  water.  The  specific  gravity  of 
the  strongest  acid  is  1.063  :  when  it  contains  one  equivalent  of 
water,  with  which  it  crystallizes  at  a  temperature  of  about  45°.  It 
is  intensely  sour ;  has  a  strong  irritating  odour,  which  is  agreeable 
when  sufficiently  diluted,  and  is  caustic.  It  readily  combines  with 
bases,  and  forms  a  distinct  class  of  salts. 

§  501.  If  a  measure  of  alcohol  be  mixed  with  two  measures 
of  sulphuric  acid,  placed  in  a  retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  the 
mixture  will  very  soon  blacken,  become  thick,  swell  up,  and  give  off 
gaseous  matter,  which  may  be  collected  over  water.  When  this  gas 
has  been  well  washed  with  lime  water,  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
about  980,  and  100  cubic  inches  weigh  nearly  30  grains.  When 
quite  pure  it  has  but  little  odour,  and  is  colourless.  It  bums  in  the 
atmosphere  with  a  bright  yellowish  flame.  It  will  not  support  life, 
and  instantly  extinguishes  flame.  When  one  volume  of  this  gas  is 
mixed  with  five  of  oxygen,  the  mixture  will  detonate  by  the  electric 
spark.  Three  volumes  only  of  the  oxygen  will  be  consumed,  and 
two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  produced  with  water.  Two 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  indicate  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  which 
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muBt  previonaly  have  been  combined  with  two  volumes  of  hydro- 
gen, which  now  form  water  with  the  remaining  volome  of  oxygen, 
and  the  whole  mnat  have  been  condensed  into  one  volume.  This 
deduction  is  confirmed  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  (119). 
It  has  been  named  birhydnh^arbon^  and  is  sometimes  called  defiant 
ga$^  from  a  property  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer. 

The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  alcohol  might  be 
explained  upon  the  hypothesis  that,  owing  to  its  strong  attraction  for 
water,  it  removes  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  that  compound  in 
which  they  exist  in  exact  equivalent  proportions.     Thus : — 

Alcohol  Bi-Hy<L  Carb.  Water. 

(2C  +  3  H  +  0)  =  (2  C  +  2  H)  +  (H  +  O). 

Olefiant  gas  may  be  decomposed  by  mere  heat,  and  by  passing  it 
through  tubes  heated  to  a  white  heat,  it  will  deposit  the  whole  of  its 
carbon,  and  become  expanded  into  two  volumes  of  pure  hydrogen. 


(]19)     The   constitation  of  bi-hydro-carbon  by  volume,  and  the 
result  of  its  decomposition  by  oxygen  may  be  thus  represented  :-* 
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§  502.  At  a  lower  temperature,  or  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with 
only  half  its  carbon,  without  expansion  of  volume,  and  is  converted 
into  another  compound  of  the  same  elements,  named  sub-earbureUed 
hydrogm. 

This  gas  is  abundantly  formed  in  stagnant  pools  of  water  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  and  may  be  pro- 
cured by  stirring  up  the  mud,  and  collecting  it  in  inverted  bottles.  It 
is  also  given  out  by  certain  seams  of  coal  in  coal-mines,  and  constitutes 
what  the  miners  call  the  fire-damp.  Coal  when  subjected  to  distil- 
lation in  iron  retorts  gives  off  this  gas  mixed  with  the  former  in 
abundance,  and  the  mixture  constitutes  the  common  coal  gas  which 
is  now  so  largely  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illumination. 

§  503.  Sub-carburetted  hydrogen  is  a  colourless,  tasteless, 
permanent  gas,  soluble  in  very  minute  proportions  in  water,  and 
inflammable.  It  bums  with  a  yellow  flame,  but  does  not  give  out 
so  much  light  as  the  bi-hydro-carbon  ;  100  cubic  inches  only  weigh 
16.94  grains.  When  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  in 
certain  proportions,  it  explodes  with  great  violence  upon  contact 
with  flame,  or  an  electric  spark.  To  decompose  it  completely,  it  is 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  rather  more  than  twice  its  bulk  of  oxygen, 
but  exactly  two  volumes  are  taken  up  by  one.  Water  and  carbonic 
acid  are  produced,  tlio  latter  being  exactly  equal  to  the  original  bulk 
of  the  inflammable  gas.  From  these  data,  it  is  easily  inferred  to  be 
a  compound  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  carbon  con- 
densed into  one  volume  (120). 

§  504.  If,  instead  of  mixing  alcohol  with  twice  its  bulk  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  two  liquids  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  by 
measure,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  a  different  series  of  changes 
takes  place.  The  mixture  will  remain  clear,  and  a  very  inflam- 
mable liquid  will  rise,  which  may  be  condensed  in  a  refrigerated 
receiver,  adjusted  to  the  retort,  into  a  light,  colourless,  very  limpid 
liquid  to  which  the  name  of  ether  has  been  given.  When  it  has  all 
distilled  over,  a  fresh  quantity  may  be  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
more  alcohol  to  the  same  acid.  The  acid,  indeed,  does  not  necessa- 
rily undergo  any  change  during  the  process,  except  that  of  becoming 
gradually  diluted  with  water,  and  in  a  properly  arranged  apparatus 


(120)  The  following  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of  sub- 
carburetted  hydrogen,  and  the  products  of  its  detonation  with  oxygen 
gas:— 
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alcohol  may  be  allowed  to  trickle  into  the  retort,  so  as  not  to  check 
the  ebullition,  but  just  to  compensate  the  quantity  which  is  removed 
by  the  change.  If  proper  caution  be  used,  and  the  adjustment  of 
heat  be  properly  attended  to,  any  portion  of  alcohol  may  be  etherized 
by  the  same  portion  of  acid.  The  product  of  these  operations  must 
be  rectified  by  mixing  it  with  about  a  sixteenth  of  its  weight  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa  to  absorb  the  water,  and  careful  distillation  from 
a  water-bath. 

§  505.  Ether  has  a  peculiar  penetrating  and  agreeable  odour, 
and  a  pungent,  sweetish  taste.  It  produces  intoxication,  even  when 
its  vapour  is  respired  with  the  air.  Its  specific  gravity  when  pure 
is  0.713.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  96.5. 
At  a  temperature  of  64"^,  the  elasticity  of  its  vapour  is  equal  to  15 
inches  of  mercuiy,  and  it  is  very  heavy.  Its  specific  gravity,  with 
regard  to  air  as  1,  has  been  determined  to  be  2.58.  When  ignited 
it  burns  away  with  a  bright  flame,  which  deposits  some  carbon,  and 
leaves  no  residue.  The  results  of  its  analysis,  by  passing  its  vapour 
through  red-hot  oxide  of  copper,  were  as  follow : — 
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§  506,  The  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  this  process  may, 
therefore,  be  explained  by  supposing  that,  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  away,  and  thus  evolving  bi-hydro- 
oarbon,  it  only  removes  half,  and  that  thus  two  equivalents  of  alco- 
hol are  resolved  into  one  ^equivalent  of  ether  and  one  of  water. 
Thus:— 

Alcohol.  Ether.  Water. 

2(2C+3H  +  0)  =  (4C+5H  +  0)  +  H  +  0. 

The  ether  itself,  as  its  symbol  indicates,  being  capable  of  being 
represented  as  another  species  of  hydro-carbon  united  to  water :  or, — 

Etherine.  Water. 

(4  C  +  4  H  +  H  +  O)  =  Ether. 

To  this  compound  of  four  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four  of  hydrogen, 
the  name  of  etherins^  or  quadri-hydra-earbon^  has  been  given. 

§  507*  Now,  all  the  common  but  highly  interesting  pheno- 
mena of  Jlame  are  dependant  upon  the  gradual  combustion  of  the 
various  elastic  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  which  we  have 
just  described ;  and  we  must  turn  aside  for  a  short  time  to  examine 
the  constitution  of  this  purest  form  of  the  classical  element, /r^,  the 
properties  of  which  could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  illustrated 
without  some  previous  acquaintance  with  these  forms  of  matter. 
Flame  is,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the  combustion  of  explosive  mixtures 
of  inflammable  gases  or  vapours  with  common  air,  in  different  pro- 
portions ;  and,  when  continuous,  is  maintained  by  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  these  elastic  fluids  into  the  atmosphere,  with  which  they 
slowly  mingle.  The  mixture  takes  place  chiefly  at  the  surfaces  of 
the  gases  in  contact,  and  consequently  the  inflammation  is  only 
superficial ;  a  sheet  of  flame  surrounding,  as  it  were,  a  reservoir  of 
gaseous  combustible  matter.  There  are  many  ways  of  proving  this ; 
as  by  bringing  a  thin  sheet  of  platinum  foil  down  upon  the  flame  of 
a  large  spirit-lamp,  and  thus  truncating  it,  when  a  red-hot  ring  will 
appear* upon  the  metal  coincident  with  the  edge  of  the  flame?  and 
testifying  by  its  dark  centre  to  the  coldness  of  the  interior  (121), 


(121)  In  fig.  1  we  are  presented  with  a  horizontal  section  of  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  exhibiting  the  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  interior 
dark  part  of  the  cone* 

Fig.  2  exhibits  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  flame. 

By  inserting  a  small  glass  tube,  a  b,  ^g.  3,  into  the  central  dark  part, 
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If  we  ignite  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  metallio  spoon,  and 
plunge  it  into  the  body  of  a  large  flame,  it  will  be  instantly  extin- 
guished, owing  to  the  want  of  oxygen  to  maintain  its  combustion ; 
and  it  will  thus  afford  a  very  striking  proof  of  the  point  in  question. 
The  ordinary  tapering  form  of  flame  is  owing  to  the  ascensional  force 
of  the  heated  gases  rising  in  the  cold  surrounding  medium. 

§  508.  The  quantity  of  light  which  flame  emits  is  dependant 
upon  the  incandescence  of  minute  particles  of  solid  matter,  which  are 
thrown  off  during  the  combustion,  and  those  flames  whose  imme- 
diate products  are  only  gaseous  matter  give  very  little  light.  We 
have  already  noticed  (§  284)  that  an  ignited  jet  of  mixed  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  notwithstanding  its  great  heating  powers,  is  scarcely 
visible  in  day-light ;  but  that  solid  bodies,  such  as  platinum,  and 
particularly  lime,  held  in  it,  radiate  light  of  great  intensity.  If 
some  solid  body,  as  oxide  of  zinc,  or  powdered  charcoal,  be  projected 
through  a  flame  of  hydrogen  it  immediately  becomes  luminous. 

The  different  forms  of  hydra-earbon^  as  the  compounds  of  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  are  generically  called,  give  out  light  in  consequence 
of  the  particles  of  solid  carbon  which  they  disengage  during  their 
combustion,  and  they  are  luminous  in  proportion  to  the  carbon 
which  they  contain.  When  the  combustion  is  perfect,  the  solid 
matter  itself  is  wholly  burnt,  and  when  there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen 
but  little  light  is  given  off;  but  if  the  quantity  of  oxygen  be  defi- 
cient, it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  soot.  The  perfection  of  a  lamp, 
or  candle,  or  other  means  of  artificial  illumination,  consists  in  such 
a  regular  supply  of  air  to  the  hydro-carbon  employed,  as  is  compati- 
ble with  the  gradual  precipitation  of  the  charcoal,  and  its  complete 
oxidation. 

a,  the  inflammable  gaseous  matter  of  which  it  consists  will  ascend  in  it, 
and  may  be  lighted  so  as  to  form  a  second  flame  at  a  distance  from  the 
first. 


® 


Tig.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 
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§  509.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  heat  of  flames, 
and  concentrating  it  upon  any  desired  point,  common  air,  and  some- 
times oxygen,  is  projected  into  their  interior  by  means  of  what  are 
called  blotD-pipeSy  or  tubes  of  glass  or  metal  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
Combustion  is  thus  carried  on  in  the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior 
of  a  flame,  and  its  completeness  is  shown  by  the  conversion  of  the 
smoky,  red  light  of  a  lamp  into  a  beautiful  cone  of  pale  blue  light. 

§  510.  The  heat  of  flames,  even  of  those  which  give  least 
light,  as  of  hydrogen  and  spirits  of  wine,  is  very  great,  and  is  essen- 
tial to  their  existence.  The  combustion  of  many  inflammable  sub- 
stances may  be  carried  on  at  a  temperature  below  that  which  is 
necessary  to  their  inflammation.  Thus,  if  a  jet  of  the  gaseous 
hydro-carbons  be  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  and  a  red-hot  coil 
of  platinum  wire  be  introduced  into  it,  the  wire  will  be  maintained 
at  a  red  heat,  and  the  gas  will  be  consumed  invisibly ;  but  if  the 
temperature  of  the  wire  be  allowed  to  rise  to  a  white  heat,  it  imme- 
diately bursts  into  flame  (122). 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that  flame  may  be  put  out  by 


(122)     Two  arrangements  for  eflecting  this  alow  combustion  are 
here  represented. 

In  iif^.  1  a  small  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  is  placed  upon  the  wick  of 
a  lamp,  trimmed  either  with  spirit  of  wine  or  ether.  The  lamp  is  lighted, 
and  when  the  wire  has  become  red-hot  the  flame  is  suddenly  extinguished. 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

The  wire  will  continue  to  glow  as  long  as  any  of  the  combustible  liquid 
remains  to  maintain  the  temperature  by  its  slow  combustion. 

In  fig.  2  we  are  presented  with  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire,  which  has 
been  previously  heated  by  holding  it  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and 
then  plunged  into  a  jar  containing  a  little  ether.  It  will  continue  to  glow 
in  the  mixture  of  vapour  and  air  till  the  ether  is  all  consumed.  If  the 
temperature  should  rise  to  a  white  heat,  the  whole  will  burst  into  flame. 
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cooling  the  combining  gases ;  and  accordiDgl3r  if  we  bring  »  cylinder 
of  brass  down  upon  a  jet  of  burning  vapour  or  gas,  we  shall  diminish 
its  rolame,  and  posaibljr  extinguish  it  by  its  good  conducting  power. 
If  a  stout  metallio  wire  be  held  in  a  flame,  a  dark  ring  may  be 
observed  all  round  it,  aad  it  will  never  appear  to  touch  it.  A 
second  wire  held  by  the  side  of  the  first  would  increase  the  dark 
space,  and  the  dark  rings  would  coalesce.  By  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  wires,  or  holding  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  in  their  place,  the  flame 
would  appear  to  be  entirely  out  off  on  the  top.  The  cooled  gases, 
however,  would  still  flow  on  in  their  course,  and  might  be  rekindled 
upon  the  upper  side.  Science  is  indebted  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
for  the  development  of  these  principles,  and  the  arts  and  humanity 
owe  to  the  same  illustrious  philosopher  their  successful  application 
to  the  invention  of  the  miner's  safety-lamp  (123). 


(133)  In  fig.  1  we  are  presented  with  the  appearance  of  a  flame, 
upon  which  a  piece  of  wire  gauze  has  been  brought  down.  The  flame  ia 
cut  olT  n-here  it  touches  the  gaaxe,  and  the  exterior  luminous  circle  is 
veiy  visible.  We  seem  to  look  down  into  the  reserroir  of  inflammable 
gases  which  !s  inclosed  by  the  sheet  of  ignited  matter.  Hie  gases  and 
smoke  pass  through,  but  are  cooled  and  extinguished. 

By  presenting  a  flame  to  them  on  the  upper  ude,  they  may  be 
rekindled,  as  exhibited  in  flg.  2. 

*  4 

Fig.  I.  Fig.  2. 

The  "Datt,"  or  miner's  lafety-lamp,  is  here  re- 
presented. A  is  a  cylinder  of  wire-ganse  with  a  donble 
top,  securely  fastened  to  the  brass  rim,  b,  which  screws 
on  to  the  lamp,  c.  The  whole  is  protected  and  ren- 
dered portable  bj  the  frame  and  ring,  D.  Gascons 
matter  freely  penetrates  through  the  meshes  of  the 
wire-gauze,  and  the  combustion  of  the  interior  flame  is 
maintained.  Should  an  expIosiTe  mixtme  enter  the 
lamp,  it  is  kindled  at  the  flame  and  bums,  but  the 
inflammation  cannot  pass  the  barrier  of  the  cage,  owing 
to  its  cooling  the  mixture  below  the  temperatiua  neces- 
sary to  the  process.  Shonld  the  wires  themselTes, 
however,  become  white-hot,  detonation  of  the  exterior 
explouve  atmosphere  would  take  place. 
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{  511.  There  is  a  curious  fact  with  regard  to  chemical  com* 
binatiou  which  derives  its  most  striking  illustration  from  some  of 
ihe  forms  of  hydro-carbon,  namely, — that  compounds  may  be 
formed  of  the  same  elements,  in  the  same  proportions  to  each  other, 
which  yet  may  differ  essentially  both  in  their  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  Such  a  constitution  is  indicated  by  the  term  uomerism^ 
and  such  compounds  are  said  to  be  itameric.  It  will  be  expedient 
to  examine  two  or  three  more  of  the  numerous  class  of  hydro- car- 
bons to  enable  us  to  comprehend  this  fact  with  clearness. 

§  512.  Fixed  oils  are  natural  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  in  which  the  hydrogen  greatly  exceeds  the  proportion 
necessary  for  the  conversion  of  their  oxygen  into  water ;  by  exposing 
them  to  a  high  temperature,  as  in  the  process  of  destructive  distilla- 
tion, fresh  arrangements  of  their  elements  arise,  and  different  forAis 
of  hydro-carbon  are  produced.  When  the  gaseous  products  of  this 
operation  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  about  thirty  atmospheres,  as 
was  formerly  done  upon  a  very  large  scale  by  the  Portable  Gas 
Company^  a  part  liquifies,  but  does  not  recover  its  aeriform  state 
upon  removal  of  the  pressure.  The  liquid  is  limpid,  of  a  brownish 
colour  by  transmitted,  and  green  by  reflected  light.  It  has  a  nau- 
seous smell,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  0.821.  Dr.  Faraday  examined 
this  product,  and  found  it  to  bo  a  mixture  of  several  definite  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  differing  in  their  volatility.  By 
careful  distillation  and  rectification  he  succeeded  in  separating  and 
examining  them. 

The  first  was  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  0.85  ;  which,  when  cooled  to  a  little  below  32°,  solidified 
and  contracted  considerably  on  cooling.  It  evaporated  quickly  in 
the  air,  and  boiled  at  a  temperature  of  11G°.  Its  vapour  was  very 
heavy,  and  its  specific  gravity  as  compared  to  air,  2.77.  It  burnt 
with  a  bright  flame,  and  much  smoke.  By  passing  its  vapour  over 
heated  oxide  of  copper,  it  was  entirely  resolved  into  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  and  the  ratio  of  its  carbon  to  its  hydrogen  was  found  to 
be  12  to  1,  or  2  equivalents  of  carbon  to  1  of  hydrogen.  But  on 
examining  the  volume  of  oxj'gen  required  to  combine  with  a  definite 
volume  of  its  vapour,  it  was  found  to  be  7i  to  1,  the  product  of  which 
was  6  of  carbonic  acid ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  conden- 
sation of  the  hydrogen  was  3  volumes  into  1,  and  the  constitution 
of  the  compound,  6  equivalents  of  carbon  and  3  equivalents  of 
hydrogen  (124). 

(124)     The  following  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of  this 
vapour,  and  the  result  of  its  decomposition  by  oxide  of  copper:— 


BI-CARBDBET  OF   HYDROGEN. 


8fi7 


$  513.  From  this  we  are  led  to  remark,  that  a  definite 
specific  condensation,  or  approxi.i:ation  of  the  particles  of  a  com- 
pound, are  no  less  essential  to  its  constitution  than  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  heterogeneous  principles.  The  ratio  of  12  :  1,  is  the 
same  as  .36  :  3 ;  but  the  specific  union  of  6  equiralents  of  carbon 
and  3  equivalents  of  hydrogen  in  a  definite  space  is  required  to 
constitute  the  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen. 

§  514.  Another  portion  of  the  condensed  oil-gas  was  found 
to  be  capable  of  ebullition  at  common  atmospheric  temperatures, 
and  when  distilled  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  was  collected  as  a  gas 
over  mercury.  It  burned  with  a  brilliant  flame,  and  had  a  specific 
gravity,  compared  with  common  air,  as  1.963  to  1.  When  cooled 
to  0°  Fahrenheit,  it  condensed  into  a  liquid  which  had  a  specific 
gravity  of  6.627,  being  the  lightest  known  substance  amongst 
solids  and  liquids. 


Carbon. 

too  c«Wi«  inrkcs. 
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Carbon. 
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By  detonation  with  oxygen  it  was  fonnd  that  1  volume  of  the 
vapour  required  6  volumes  of  oxygen  for  perfect  combustion,  yielding 
4  volumes  of  carbonic  acid.  The  remaining  2  volumes  of  oxygen 
must  of  course  have  combined  with  4  of  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
Hence  it  appears  that  4  volumes  of  hydrogen  were  condensed  into 
one  with  4  equivalents  of  carbon,  and  that  the  ratio  of  the  hydrogen 
to  the  carbon  was  2  to  12,  or  the  same  as  that  of  the  bi-hydro- 
carbon  (125).  The  essential  difference,  therefore,  between  quadri- 
hydro-carboHy  or  etherine  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  con- 


(125)  The  constitution  of  quadri-hydroH^arbon,  or  etherine,  by 
volume,  roay^be  thus  represented,  as  well  as  the  result  of  its  combination 
with  oxygen : — 


Carbon. 

%m  mMc  inrlict. 
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This  diagram  should  be  compared  with  ]  19. 
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stituting  the  basis  of  ether  ($  506),  and  bi-hydro-oarban^  consists  in 
the  state  of  their  condensation. 

§  515.  It  is  probable  that  there  may  be  another  compound 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  which  is  isomeric  with  these  two,  and  in 
which  the  combining  ratio  would  be  the  same,  but  in  which  the 
elements  would  be  united  in  single  equivalents,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  1  to  6* 

§  516.  To  illustrate  this  important  law  of  isomerism  still 
further,  as  well  as  to  give  another  instance  of  the  facility  with  which 
changes  can  be  effected  in  organic  substances  which  alter  their  very 
essence  and  identity,  we  will  take  another  vegetable  principle  which 
is  as  definite  in  its  constitution  as  sugar,  and  observe  the  different 
arrangement  of  its  elementary  particles  which  may  be  determined 
by  altering  the  balance  of  their  several  affinities.  This  substance  is 
lignin^  or  woody  fibre.  The  bleached  fibres  of  flax  or  hemp  present 
it  to  us  in  its  purest  form ;  but  from  whatever  source  it  may  be 
derived,  it  is  remarkably  constant  in  its  composition,  and  the 
analyses  of  the  best  chemists  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  composed  of: 

Carbon       50.00  =  3  Equivalents.  18 
Hydrogen    5.56  =  2         „  2 

Oxygen     44.44  =  2         „  \^ 

100.00  36 


(3C  +  2H+2  0)=:  Lignin. 

§  517.  It  agrees,  therefore,  with  sugar,  inasmuch  as  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  it  contains  are  in  exact  proportion  to 
form  water,  and  it  differs  from  it  only  in  containing  one  equivalent 
less  of  each  of  those  elements.  So  great  a  similarity  of  constitution 
diminishes  our  surprise  in  finding  that  lignin  may  very  easily  be 
converted  into  sugar. 

If  24  parts  of  hempen  cloth  be  triturated  with  84  parts  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  will  acquire  a  mucilaginous  consistence ;  and  after 
24  hours,  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  soluble  in  water.  Upon 
diluting  this  acid  mixture  with  water,  and  boiling  it  for  10  hours, 
carefully  renewing  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  it  will  become  sweet, 
and  upon  neutralizing  the  acid  with  chalk  and  due  evaporation,  the 
liquid  will  afibrd  crystals  of  sugar.  In  this  process  the  acid  under- 
goes no  change  whatever,  but  seems  to  exert  an  influence  upon  the 
heterogeneous  attraction^  of  the  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  carbon  short 
of  chemical  afimity. 
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i  518.  When  lignin,  again,  or  rough  wood,  is  exposed  aloiie 
to  a  temperature  of  ignition,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal,  as  we 
have  seen,  (§  420,)  is  left  behind ;  and  amongst  the  volatile  pro- 
ducts of  its  distillation  there  are  two  which  are  very  definite  and 
remarkable.  The  first  is  acetic  acid,  the  properties  and  constitution 
of  which,  as  derived  from  sugar  and  the  acetic  fermentation,  have 
already  been  described,  (§  500,)  and  the  second  is  a  highly-inflam- 
mable volatile  liquid,  something  resembling  alcohol.  When  rectified 
by  distillation  from  quicklime  it  is  very  limpid,  and  possesses  a 
peculiar  spirituous  and  aromatic  odour.  Its  taste  is  hot  and  pun- 
gent. Its  specific  gravity  about  0.800.  It  boils  at  150^,  and  is 
very  inflanmiable.  It  has  been  called  pyroxilic  spirit.  It  jnay  be 
substituted  for  alcohol  in  many  processes  of  the  arts.  According 
to  its  analysis  it  is  composed  of : — 

Carbon      37.4  =  2  Equivalents.  12 
Hydrogen  12.6  =:  4         ^  4 

Oxygen     50.0  =  2         „  \^ 

100.0  32 


(2C-|-4H-|.2  0)r=  PjTOxilic  spirit; 

which  differs  from  <ilcohol  by  the  addition  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen. 

§  519.  When  one  part  of  this  spirit  is  distilled  with  four  of 
sulphuric  acid  abundance  of  gas  is  evolved ;  which,  when  collected 
over  mercury,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  peculiar  body  mixed  with  car- 
bonic and  sulphurous  acids,  which  may  be  abstracted  by  potassa. 
It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.61,  is  colourless,  of  an  ethereal  odour, 
and  burns  with  a  blue  flame  like  that  of  alcohol.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  which  takes  up  37  times  its  volume  at  65°.  Its  analysis 
shows  it  to  be  a  compound  of : — 

Carbon       52.2   =  2  Equivalents.  12 
Hydrogen  13.0  =:  3         „  3 

Oxygen     34.8  =:   1  Equivaleat.      8 

100.0  23 


(2  C  +  3  H  +  O)  =  Hydrate  of  methylene. 

It  is,  therefore,  isomeric  with  alcohol,  and  the  difference  in  their 
respective  properties  must  depend  probi^ly  upon  the  different 
densities  of  their  hydro-carbon.     It  has  been   called  hydrate  of 
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mHhyl&ne.  The  term  mMyUne  being  taken  to  indicate  the  peculiar 
form  of  hydro-carbon,  which  in  this  compound  is  supposed  to  be 
united  to  water. 

Methylene.  Water. 

(2  C  +  2  H)  +  (H  +  O)  =  Hydrate  of  Methylene. 

$  520.  Another  and  distinct  species  of  hydro-carbon  is  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  liquid  which  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  naphtha.  It  is  a  natural  as  well  as  an  artificial  product.  It  is 
obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  from  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  is  one  of  the  products  of  the 
destructive  distillation  of  pit-coal  and  the  manufacture  of  coal-gas. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  750  to  850.  It  has  a  strong,  bitu- 
minous, penetrating  odour,  which  is  not  unpleasant  in  the  natural 
variety,  but  very  disagreeable  in  the  artificial.  It  does  not  congeal 
at  0^.  It  bums  with  a  strong  sooty  flame.  When  pure  it  is  not 
acted  upon  by  potassium,  and  is  therefore  used  to  protect  that  metal 
from  oxidation.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  about  2.8.  According 
to  its  best  analysis,  it  is  a  compound  of  six  equivalents  of  carbon 
and  five  of  hydrogen  condensed  into  one  volume  of  the  vapour  (126). 

(6  C  +  5  H)  =  Naphtha. 

§  521.  The  last  species  of  hydro-carbon,  to  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  at  present,  is  also  a  product  of  the  distillation  ol 
coal :  it  has  been  named  fiaphthalin.  It  passes  over  with  the  other 
volatile  products,  and  is  first  obtained  in  transparent  flakes  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.     These  may  be  purified  by  slow  sublimation 


(126)  The  constitution  of  naphtha  may  be  thus  represented : — 


Carbon. 

loe  cubic  ioch««. 
ti.7  fimiiM. 

Hydrogen. 
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t.1  grmins. 
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too  cabic  iackM. 
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Hydrogen. 

too  cabic  incbct. 
t.1  graiaa. 
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Hydrogen. 
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MO  cable  inchci. 
Ili>7  grains. 
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from  powdered  charcoal,  and  are  then  colourless,  and  possess  very 
little  odour.  When  heated  it  has  a  very  peculiar  smell,  something 
like  that  of  the  flower  of  the  narcissus  very  much  concentrated.  It 
is  heavier  than  water,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  fuses  at  200^, 
and  at  400^  boils,  and  may  be  distilled  with  little  change.  It  crys- 
tallizes as  it  cools,  and  evaporates  at  common  temperatures ;  when 
inflamed  it  gives  oif  a  very  dense  black  smoke.  The  specific  gravity 
of  its  vapour  is  4.49.  Its  composition,  as  derived  from  its  analysis, 
is  ten  equivalents  of  carbon  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen,  all 
condensed  into  one  volume  (127). 

(10C  +  4H)  =  Napbthalin. 


CompouncU  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen* 

§  522.  As  we  have  had  recourse  to  the  vegetable  department 
of  Creation  for  the  first  materials  for  the  formation  of  the  compounds 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  so  we  must  turn  to  the  animal  department 
for  the  preparatory  steps  for  the  combination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen. 
Animal  bodies  difler  from  vegetable,  as  a  class,  by  containing  large 
quantities  of  nitrogen  in  their  constitution ;  and  they  are  charac- 
terized by  yielding  carbonate  of  ammonia  when  exposed  alone  to  a 
high  temperature,  or  to  destructive  distillation.  The  process  of 
their  analysis  is  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  vegetable 
bodies,  and  their  nitrogen  which  escapes  the  action  of  the  oxide  of 
copper  is  easily  measured  on  separating  it  from  the  carbonic  acid  by 
means  of  potassa. 


(127)  The  following  is  the  constitution  of  the  vapour  of  naphtbalin 
by  volume : — 


Carbon. 

100  cabtc  inrbr«. 
1-1.7  (rmint. 
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113-drogcn. 

100  cabic  inches. 
«.l  grains. 
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9.1  grains. 
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§  523.  If,  instead  of  exposing  animal  substances  alone  to  a  tem- 
perature of  ignition,  we  bring  them  under  the  concurrent  influence 
of  potassa  and  metallic  iron,  a  different  adjustment  takes  place  of 
the  affinities  of  their  constituent  particles.  Thus,  by  projecting  a 
mixture  of  potassa  and  drj  animal  matters,  such  as  horns  or  hoofs, 
in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter,  into 
a  red-hot  iron  pot,  and  stirring  them  with  an  iron  rod,  they  will 
assume  a  pasty  form,  and  give  off  a  quantity  of  foetid  vapours. 
Wlien  these  cease,  the  mixture  must  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  then 
thrown  into  water.  The  solution,  upon  being  properly  clarified, 
will,  upon  evaporation,  yield  crystals  of  a  yellow  saline  body,  called 
ferr(hcyanate  of  potassa. 

§  524.  The  peculiar  substance  which  has  thus  been  united 
to  the  potassa  may  next  be  transferred  to  oxide  of  iron  by  double 
elective  affinity.  For  this  purpose  its  solution  is  poured  into  a 
solution  of  green  vitriol  (oxide  of  iron  combined  with  sulphuric 
acid) ;  when,  after  a  short  time,  a  deep  blue  precipitate  takes 
place,  which  is  known  as  a  pigment  by  the  name  of  Prussian  blue. 
When  washed  in  dilute  acid  and  dried,  it  possesses  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  intense  colour;  is  insipid,  inodorous,  and  insoluble  in 
water.  Sulphate  of  potassa  is  at  the  same  time  formed,  and  remains 
in  solution. 

§  525.  Another  transfer  is  yet  necessary  before  we  can 
proceed  to  insulate  the  primary  compound  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  By  boiling  two  parts  of  Prussian  blue  with  one  of  peroxide 
of  mercury  in  seven  or  eight  of  water,  the  compound  gradually  loses 
its  colour,  and  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  after  filtration,  deposits 
on  cooling,  white  crystals  in  the  form  of  quadrangular  prisms,  of  a 
metallic  taste  and  very  poisonous.  They  go  by  the  name  of  cyanide 
of  mercury. 

§  526.  Upon  exposing  these  crystals  to  a  moderate  heat, 
they  first  give  off  water  of  crystallization,  and  fall  into  a  gray 
powder.  When  this  anhydrous  cyanide  of  mercury  is  exposed  to  a 
red  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  it  turns  to  a  deep  brown  colour,  metallic 
mercury  distils  over,  and  gaseous  matter  is  given  off  which  may  be 
collected  over  mercury. 

When  generated  in  a  confined  space,  it  liquifies  at  a  pressure  of 
between  three  and  four  atmosperes  at  the  temperature  of  45^.  The 
liquid  is  colourless  and  limpid,  and,  when  relieved  from  pressure, 
speedily  evaporates  with  the  production  of  intense  cold. 
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The  gas  is  colourless,  and  has  a  penetrating  very  peculiar  smell. 
When  a  lighted  taper  is  dipped  into  a  jar  containing  it  it  is  imme- 
diately extinguished,  but  the  gas  itself  bums  in  the  air  with  a  beau- 
tiful purple  flame  edged  with  blue,  which  is  very  characteristic. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  55.5  grains.  It  sustains  the  application  of 
a  high  heat  without  undergoing  decomposition.  Water  dissolves 
about  4^  times,  and  alcohol  23  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas. 

It  may  be  detonated  with  oxygen;  and  its  analysis  may  be 
effected  in  this  way,  or  by  passing  it  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper. 
One  volume  mixed  with  two  of  oxygen,  and  fired  by  the  electric 
spark,  afford  exactly  two  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  volume 
of  nitrogen.  Whence  it  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  two  equiva- 
lents of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen.  According  to  the  principles 
of  the  scientific  nomenclature,  its  name  would  be  bi-earburet  of 
nitroffm;  but  it  is  more  frequently  denominated  cyanogen^  from  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the  blue  compound  with  iron, 
which  we  have  already  noticed  (128). 

(2  C  +  N)  =  Cyanogen. 

{  527.  The  brown  matter  which  is  left  in  the  retort  after 
the  decomposition  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  is  an  isomeric  compound 


(128)  The  constitution  of  cyanogen,  and  the  results  of  its  analysis 
by  oxygen  may  be  thus  represented  :-^ 
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of  carbon  and  nitrogim  in  exactly  the  same  proportions.  It  is  also 
formed  when  a  solution  of  cyanogen  in  alcohol  is  left  to  time,  and  is 
sometimes  produced  in  charring  animal  substances*  It  has  been 
called  para'cyanopm.  When  heated  in  the  air,  part  of  the  carbon 
bums  away,  and  a  residue  is  obtained  which  consists  of  one  equiva* 
lent  of  carbon  and  one  of  nitrogen,  which  may  be  denominated  the 
proto-carburet  of  nitrogen. 

§  528.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  primary  com- 
pounds of  carbon  has  lately  discovered  to  the  view  of  chemists  a 
mode  of  secondary  combination,  which  is  very  different  from  that  of 
acids  with  bases.  It  seems  to  be  almost  peculiar  to  this  Proteus 
of  the  elementary  substances,  and  its  development  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  a  clear  understanding  of  organic  compounds,  of 
which  carbon  constitutes  the  basis.  Its  first  illustration  may  be 
best  taken  from  the  combinations  of  cyanogen. 

§  529.  Cyanogen  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  nature, 
and  it  has  little  disposition  to  enter  into  combination  with  metallic 
oxides ;  but  it  has  a  remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  elemen- 
tary substances  in  a  manner  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  the  simple 
gaseous  substances  which  we  have  been  examining.  When  potas- 
sium, for  example,  is  heated  in  cyanogen  gas,  the  metal  combines  with 
the  gas  with  great  energy,  and  becomes  incandescent.  The  saline 
mass  which  results  must  obviously  be  a  ternary  compound  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  potassium :  or  2  C  +  N  +  P ;  but  it  may  be  more 
advantageously  regarded  as  a  binary  compound  of  cyanogen  and  the 
metal,  or  (2C  +  N)  +  P.  Similar  compounds  may  be  formed 
with  all  the  metals,  and  from  their  analogy  to  the  class  of  oxides 
they  are  denominated  cyanides.  The  cyanide  of  mercury,  which  we 
described  as  the  source  from  which  cyanogen  is  procured,  is  another 
instance  of  this  binary  combination,  which  was  formed,  not  by 
direct  combination  with  the  metal,  but  by  elective  affinity  from  its 
oxide. 

§  530.  It  also  forms  compounds  with  the  non-metallic  ele- 
ments, which  are  of  high  importance  and  interest  inasmuch  as  they 
are  of  an  acid  quality,  and  are  capable  of  entering  into  secondary 
combination  with  the  bases.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  shortly 
examining  its  combinations  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Compounds  of  Cyanogen. 
$  531 .  The  compound  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  cannot  be 
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obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  sabstances,  but  may  be 
formed  by  double  elective  affinity,  by  passing  some  of  the  compounds 
of  hydrogen  over  cyanide  of  mercury.  Such  a  compound  may  be 
obtained  by  acting  upon  a  combination  of  sulphur  and  iron  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  case,  instead  of  pure  hydrogen,  a 
definite  compound  of  hydrogen  and  sulphur  is  evolved,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  examine. 

By  passing  a  current  of  this  gas  over  the  cyanide  of  mercury  in 
a  horizontal  glass  tube,  double  decomposition  ensues ;  the  sulphur 
combines  with  the  metal,  and  the  cyanogen  with  the  hydrogen; 
and  the  latter  compound,  being  very  volatile,  is  easily  driven  over 
by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  cooled  receiver  placed  for  its  reception. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  a  strong  pungent  odour,  something 
resembling,  when  diluted,  that  of  peach-blossoms.  Its  taste  is  said 
to  be  acrid ;  but  it  is  so  extremely  poisonous,  that  a  drop  falling 
upon  the  arm  of  a  man  has  been  known  to  occasion  death.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  inhale  its  vapour.  It  is  extremely 
volatile,  and  generates  so  much  cold  during  its  evaporation  that  a 
drop  placed  upon  a  piece  of  glass  will  spontaneously  freeze.  It  boila 
at  a  temperature  of  80^.  Its  vapour  takes  fire  upon  the  approach 
of  flame,  and  when  mixed  with  oxygen,  may  be  detonated  by  the 
electric  spark.  It  feebly  reddens  litmus  paper.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  45°  is  0.705,  and  that  of  its  vapour  0.947. 

§  532.  Two  volumes  of  the  vapour  require  two  volumes  and 
a  half  of  oxygen  for  their  perfect  combustion ;  and  two  volumes  of 
carbonic  acid,  with  one  volume  of  nitrogen  and  water,  are  the  products. 
These  results  indicate  two  equivalents  of  carbon,  one  of  hydrogen, 
and  one  of  nitrogen,  as  the  elements  of  the  acid.  When  potassium 
is  heated  in  this  vapour,  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed,  and 
hydrogen,  equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the  acid,  is  disengaged.  It  is 
therefore  a  compound  of  equal  volumes  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen. 
The  results  of  the  analysis  may  thus  be  stated : — 

Nhrogen    Sl.eH  ^  Equivalent  of  Cyanogen.  26 

Hydrogen    3.7  =1  „  Hydrogen.     1 

100.0  27 

§  533.  It  is  sometimes  called  Prussic  acid  as  being  derived 
from  the  Prussian  blue;  but  the  scientific  nomenclature  distin- 
guishes the  class  of  acids,  into  the  composition  of  which  hydrogen 
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enters,  by  the  prefix  hjfdrOy — and  hence  it  is  also  called  the  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (129)* 

$  534.  Hydro-cyanio  acid  forms  a  salt  by  combining  with 
ammonia,  in  their  respective  equivalents  27  and  17 :  it  crystallizes 
in  cubes  or  small  prisms,  and  is  very  volatile. 

The  hydro-cyanic  acid  also  enters  into  combination  with  the 
oxygen  bases;  but  the  binary  compound  of  cyanogen  and  the  metal 
is  the  general  result,  as  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  base  are  in  exact  proportion  to  form  water  together.  Thus, 
cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  neutralizing  potassa  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  and  when  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  shaken  up  with  the 
same  acid  it  loses  its  colour,  and  bi-cyanide  of  mercury  is  found  in 
solution. 

§  635.  Cyanogen  also  generates  an  acid  by  combination  with 
oxygen ;  but  the  process  by  which  it  may  be  formed  and  insulated 
from  its  combinations  is  circuitous.  By  exposing  a  mixture  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese  and  the  yellow  salt  which  we  described  as 


(129)  This  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of  hydro-cyanic  acid, 
and  the  results  of  its  detonation  with  oxygen. 
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formed  by  the  action  of  potassa  upon  animal  substances  to  a  dull 
red  heat,  in  an  iron  pot,  and  boiling  the  resulting  compound  in 
alcohol,  another  salt  may  be  obtained  in  tabular  crystals  consisting 
of  the  aoid  in  question,  or  cyanic  aeidy  in  combination  with  potassa, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  cyattate 
o/potassa. 

The  acid  may  be  transferred  from  the  potassa  to  the  oxides  of 
lead,  mercuiy,  or  silver,  by  double  decomposition  with  the  salts  of 
those  metals  with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds,  and  from 
these  it  may  be  disengaged  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  sulphur 
of  which  combines  with  the  metal,  and  the  hydrogen  with  its 
oxygen.  It  is  thus  obtained  as  a  sour  liquid,  smelling  something 
like  rifaegar,  and  very  prone  to  spontaneous  decomposition. 

§  536.  According  to  its  analysis,  the  cyanic  acid  is  a  com- 
pound of  one  equivalent  of  cyanogen  and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen. 
It  is  readily  converted  into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  by  merely  boiling 
its  solution,  or  that  of  any  of  its  salts ;  a  change  which  an  attentive 
consideration  of  its  symbol,  in  connexion  with  that  of  water,  will 
readily  explain ;  for  one  equivalent  of  cyanic  acid,  with  three  equi- 
valents of  water,  are  exactly  equal  to  one  equivalent  of  bi-carbonate 
of  ammonia:  thus, — 

Cyanic  Acid.  Water.  Carbonic  Acid.  Ammonia. 


(2  C  +  N  -I-  O)  +  3  (H  +  O)  =  2  (C  +  2  O)  +  (N  +  3  H). 

§  537.  An  iiomeric  compound  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen  may 
be  formed,  whose  properties  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
cyanic  acid.  By  boiling  together  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury  or 
nitrate  of  silver  in  alcohol,  an  effervescence  takes  place ;  and  a  gray 
powder  gradually  subsides  from  the  solution,  which  is  the  compound 
in  question  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  the  metal  employed. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous  fulminating  powder,  which  detonates  violently 
by  heat  or  percussion,  and  sometimes  by  the  slightest  friction.  The 
acid  in  union  with  the  oxide  has  hence  been  distinguished  as  the 
fulmmic  acid.  The  gases  evolved  by  the  explosion  of  the  fulminates 
of  silver  or  mercury  are  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  and  their  exact 
analysis  proves  the  fulminic  acid  to  have  exactly  the  same  equivalent 
composition  as  the  cyanic  acid. 

§  538.  The  elementary  character  and  analogies  of  cyanogen 
are  fully  maintained,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  point 
out,  in  all  its  combinations  with  those  non-metallic  elements  which 
have  not  yet  passed  under  our  review, 
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Compounds  of  Hydro-Carbon. 

$  589.  The  different  species  of  hydro-carbon  present  ns  with 
innumerable  instances  of  analogous  secondary  combination.  They 
appear  to  be  all  capable  of  acting  the  part  of  simple  substances  with 
the  non-metallic  elements,  and  in  their  combinations  with  com- 
pound bodies  do  not  perform  the  function  of  bases,  or  constitute 
saline  compounds.  They  replace  elementary  substances  in  compo- 
sition, and  elementary  substances  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  sub- 
stituted for  them. 

§  540.  Their  action  upon  sulphuric  acid  is  peculiar ;  and 
they  enter  into  con^position  with  it  so  as  to  form,  not  salts,  but  new 
acids. 

When  naphthalin  is  fused  with  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid, 
a  red  crystalline  mass  is  obtained  which  is  soluble  in  water.  When 
carbonate  of  baryta  is  added  to  the  solution,  it  is  decomposed,  and 
the  base  is  divided  between  two  salts  which  are  formed,  the  one 
with  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  wholly  insoluble,  and  the  other  with 
the  new  acid,  which  remains  in  solution.  From  this  the  baryta 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  careful  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The 
aqueous  solution  of  sulpho-naphthalie  aeid^  as  it  has  been  named,  is 
of  an  acid  taste,  mixed  with  bitter.  It  reddens  the  blue  colour  of 
vegetables,  and  forms  salts  with  the  different  bases,  all  of  which  are 
soluble  in  water.  When  concentrated  by  evaporation  with  heat  in 
the  open  air,  it  becomes  brown,  thick,  and  ultimately  solid,  but 
rapidly  attracts  moisture  from  the  air.  When  concentrated  in  vacuo 
under  the  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it  may  be  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  white  solid,  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  hard  and  brittle,  but 
rapidly  deliquesces  in  the  air.  At  212^  it  melts  and  crystallizes 
upon  cooling. 

§  541 .  Its  analysis  shews  it  to  be  a  compound  of  2  equivalents 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  2  equivalents  of  naphthalin. 

Naphthidin.  Sulphuric  Aeid. 

2  (10C-h4H)  +  2  (S-l-30)  =  208. 

It  enters  into  combination  in  this  equivalent  proportion,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  bases  required  to  neutralize  it  is,  therefore,  the  same 
as  would  be  required  to  neutralize  half  the  sulphuric  acid  in  its 
constitution. 

§  542.  When  sulphuric  acid  again  is  brought  to  act  upon 
alcohol,  as  in  the  process  for  making  ether,  it  immediately  determines 

z  2 
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the  formation  of,  and  enters  into  combination  with  etherine^  in  the 
proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  the  acid  to  one  of  the  quadri-hydro- 
oarbon,  and  a  new  acid  is  formed,  to  which  the  name  of  the  sidpho- 
tinic  acid  has  been  given.     Its  composition  therefore  is : — 

Etherine.  Sulphnrie  Acid. 

(4C+4H)  +  2  (S+30)  r=  108. 

It  resembles  the  sulpho-naphthalic  acid  in  its  constitution,  and  like  it 
requires  half  the  amount  of  any  base  for  its  neutralization  which 
would  be  necessary  for  the  neutralization  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  its 
constitution. 

The  sulpho-vinic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  an  insulated  state,  or 
rather  in  combination  with  water  only,  by  the  decomposition  of 
sulpha  tinate  of  baryta  or  lead^  both  of  which  are  soluble  salts,  by 
sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  their  bases  in  an  insoluble  form. 
When  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  colourless,  sour  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  =  1.319. 
It  is  decomposed  by  a  gentle  heat.  At  a  high  temperature  the 
sulpho-vinate  burns  with  flame,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  the  bi- 
sulphate  of  the  base. 

§  643.  The  formation  of  the  sulpho-vinic  acid  is  probably  a 
necessary  preliminary  step  in  the  formation  of  ether ;  for  it  is  by  the 
agency  of  the  sulphuric  acid  thus  exerted  that  the  etherine  is  first 
formed  from  the  alcohol.  It  is  afterwards  evolved  in  combination 
with  water  as  ether ;  ether  being  capable  of  being  represented,  as 
we  have  seen,  as  a  hydrate  of  etherine  (§  506). 

§  544.  Etherine,  again,  is  capable  of  combining  with  sulpho- 
vinic  acid  when  its  acid  properties  are  entirely  neutralized.  Such 
a  compound  is  obtained  by  carrying  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol  beyond  the  point  at  which  ether  comes 
over.  An  oily-looking  liquid  is  then  obtained,  which  was  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  oil  of  wine;  when  well  washed  and  purified 
it  has  a  pungent  aromatic  flavour.  It  is  composed,  according  to  its 
analysis,  of: — 

Etherine.  Sulphuric  Acid. 

2  (4C  +  4H)  +  2  (S+30) 

§  545.  Etherine  also  enters  into  combination  with  other 
acids,  and  the  compounds  are  known  by  the  name  of  ethers^  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  acids  which  enter  into  their 
composition. 
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Oxalic  ether  may  be  procured  by  distilling  1  part  of  alcohol, 
2  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  1  of  oxalic  acid.  An  oil-like  liquid  is 
obtained,  mixed  with  alcohol  and  ether,  which  settles  to  the  bottom 
of  the  receiver.  It  must  be  separated  from  the  lighter  liquids,  which 
float  above  it,  and  may  be  purified  by  boiling  it  with  powdered  oxide 
of  lead.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.093  at  45^  it  boils  at  360% 
and  is  inflammable.  It  posseses  an  aromatic  odour,  and  is  but  little 
soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol.  When  in 
contact  with  water  it  is  speedily  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  alco- 
hol.    It  consists  of: — 

Carbon  .         .     49.31  =  6  Equivalents.  36 

Hydrogen  .         .         .       6.85  =r  5  „  5 

Oxygen      .         ,         .     43.84  =  4         „  32 

100.00  "t^T 


And  its  constitution  may  be  represented  as: — 

Etherine.  Oxalic  Aeid.  Waier. 

(4C+4H)  +  (2C+30)  +  (H+0); 

or  one  equivalent  of  etherine  united  to  one  of  oxalic  acid,  and  one 
of  water. 

Acetio  ether^  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  63 
parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  and  17  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  100  parts  of 
alcohol.  The  product  must  be  rectified  by  redistillation  from  lime. 
It  boils  at  lOo**,  bums  with  a  yellowish  flame,  and  the  evolution  of 
acetic  acid.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  possesses  a  peculiar  agree- 
able odour.     Its  ultimate  analysis  gives  the  following  results : — 

Carbon       .  .     54.55  =  8  Equivalents.  48 

Hydrogen .  .      9.09  =8  „  8 

Oxygen  .     36.36  =4         „  32 


100.00  88 


Which  are  equivalent  to : — 

Etherine.  Acetic  Add.  Water. 

(4C+4H)  +  (4C+3H+30)  +(H  +  0); 
or.  one  equivalent  of  etherine,  one  of  acetic  acid,  and  one  of  water. 

§  546.  Similar  combinations  of  that  species  of  hydro-carboa  to 
which  the  name  of  methylene  has  been  given  (2C+2H)  may  bf 
made  by  analogous  processes,  and  perfectly  different  from  those  wfaidi 
we  have  just  examined  of  etherine  (4  C  +  4  H). 
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§  547.  It  is  not  consistent  with  our  plan  to  follow  this 
subject  further  at  present;  but  we  shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  these  radicals^  (as  compound  bodies  which  enter  into 
oombination  after  the  manner  of  simple  substances  are  called,) 
oombine  with  the  remaining  non-metallic  elements  as  the  latter  pass 
under  our  review. 

f  548.  Before  we  proceed  to  this  examination  we  must,  how- 
ever, make  a  few  observations  upon  the  definite  combinations  of 
water,  which  sometimes  plays  the  part  of  one  of  these  compound 
radicals.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  enters  into  the  composition 
of  certain  salts,  in  its  equivalent  proportion,  or  some  multiple  of  it, 
and  that  it  then  goes  by  the  name  of  water  of  crystallization  (§  494). 
Sometimes  a  salt  will  spontaneously  part  with  one  equivalent  at 
ordinary  temperature,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  then  loses  its  trans- 
parency and  crystalline  texture,  and  falls  into  a  powder :  it  is  then 
said  to  effloresce.  Most  salts  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  at  a 
high  temperature.  Some  salts  lose  their  colour  when  anhydrous, 
(as  the  sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,)  and  recover  it  again  upon 
having  it  restored,  but  their  more  salient  chemical  properties  arc  not 
altered  by  the  change. 

S  549.  Water  again  enters  into  definite  combination  with 
the  oxides  of  the  different  metals,  which  are  then  called  hydrates^  or 
are  said  to  be  hydrated.  Thus  40  parts  of  potassium  combine  with 
8  parts,  or  1  equivalent,  of  dry  oxygen,  to  constitute  48  parts  of 
potassa;  but  when  brought  into  contact  with  water,  48  parts  of 
potassa  unite  with  9  parts  of  water  to  constitute  the  hydrate  of 
potassa.  So  intimate  is  this  union,  that  no  degree  of  heat  is  capable 
of  driving  off  the  water;  although  on  entering  into  combination 
with  acids  the  alkali  often  separates  from  it. 

§  550.  We  have  also  seen  that  water  combines  in  its  equi- 
valent proportions  with  certain  acids;  which,  in  fact,  are  not  capa- 
ble of  existing  in  a  state  of  insulation  from  bases  unless  their 
elements  are  bound  together  by  its  attraction.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  nitric  and  the  oxalic  acids  (§  462  and  494) ;  when  they 
enter  into  secondary  composition  with  the  bases  they  are,  however, 
capable  of  throwing  off  the  water,  and  combine  in  their  simple  equi- 
valent ratiosl 

Water  is  also  capable  of  replacing,  and  of  being  replaced  by 
elementary  substances,  or  other  radicals,  in  various  secondary  com- 
binations. 
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$  551.  Oar  examination  of  the  classical  elements  has  thus 
brought  us  acquainted : — 1st,  With  the  leading  characters  of  the 
meiaU  as  a  class  of  simple  substances,  connected  together  by  the 
strongest  analogies.  2ndl7,  With  those  of  four  non-metallic  elements, 
oxygen^  hydrogen^  nitrogen^  and  carbon^  separated  from  one  another, 
and  from  the  preceding  class  by  differences  as  strong  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine ;  and  we  have  been  led  to  examine  some  of  their  com- 
pounds, both  primary  and  secondary,  with  the  leading  object  of 
founding  dear  ideas  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  upon 
dMnci  facts.  Further  illustration  of  this  subject  is  still  necessary:  and 
it  is  also  necessary  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with  other 
species  of  matter,  both  simple  and  compound,  before  we  can  be  in  a 
condition  fully  to  appreciate  the  connexion  of  the  physical  forces, 
and  their  concurrence  to  the  production  of  chemical  phenomena. 

To  attain  this  object,  we  may  proceed  to  examine  the  remaining 
non-metallic  elements^  which  are  only  nine ;  and  such  of  their  prin- 
cipal compounds  as  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  formation  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  substances,  which  may  be  formed  from  these  few 
materials  restricted  within  the  narrow  limits  of  combination  which 
we  have  already  defined. 

§  552.  A  scientific  arrangement  of  the  subject,  even  if  our 
present  imperfect  knowledge  would  admit  of  it,  is  beyond  our 
present  design,  which  is  to  ascend  from  the  known  to  the  unknown 
by  the  easiest  and  most  natural  gradation.  We  will  therfore  select 
for  the  next  subjects  and  instruments  of  illustration,  a  group  of 
these  elementary  forms  of  matter  which  are  connected  together,  like 
the  class  of  metals,  by  the  strongest  analogies,  and  of  which  to  state 
the  modes  of  combination  of  one  is  to  lay  them  down  for  all.  They 
have,  moreover,  one  common  origin, — namely,  the  waters  of  the 
ocean ;  from  the  saline  contents  of  which,  or  of  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables which  grow  upon  its  shores,  they  are  all  derived  by  similar 
processes.  They  do  not  exist  in  the  insulated  state  in  nature,  but 
are  the  educts  of  chemical  science,  and  two  of  them  of  very  recent 
discovery.  They  have  received  the  trivial  names  of  chlorine^ 
bromine^  and  iodine. 

Chlorine. 

§  553.  Chlorine  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
pure  culinary  salt,  which  is  derived  either  firom  sea-water  or  rock- 
salt,  with  one  part  of  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  pouring  upon  them 
in  a  retort  two  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal  weight 
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of  water.  By  the  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  a  gas  is  given  off,  which 
may  be  collected  in  bottles  over  hot  water,  and  preserved  by  care- 
fully expelling  all  the  water,  and  closing  them  with  greased 
stoppers. 

Water  of  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures  dissolves  about 
twice  its  volume  of  the  gas,  and  mercury  rapidly  combines  with  it. 
It  possesses  a  yellowish-green  colour,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  an  astringent  taste  and  a  most  noxious  suffocating  odour; 
all  of  which  qualities  it  communicates  to  its  aqueous  solution. 
When  received  into  the  lungs,  its  action  is  extremely  painful  and 
injurious.  By  subjecting  it  to  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  60^, 
it  may  be  condensed  into  the  liquid  state.  In  its  gaseous  form 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  considerably  heavier  than  com- 
mon air,  100  cubic  inches  weighing  between  76  and  77  grains.  It 
undergoes  no  change  by  being  passed  through  porcelain  tubes 
intensely  heated,  nor  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks,  and  it  has 
resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose  it. 

The  flame  of  a  taper  introduced  into  it  continues  to  bum 
with  a  dull  red  light,  throwing  off  a  dense  black  smoke.  Even 
when  the  wick  is  merely  glowing,  the  flame  will  be  rekindled ;  but 
the  combustion  is  maintained  by  the  hydrogen  only,  the  carbon 
being  entirely  precipitated.  Phosphorus  spontaneously  ignites  in 
it,  and  burns  with  a  pale  white  flame,  indicative  of  the  absence  of 
any  solid  matter,  and  several  of  the  metals  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
or  in  thin  leaves,  burn  spontaneously ;  and  in  this  way  tin,  copper, 
zinc,  and  antimony,  exhibit  very  beautiful  appearances. 

§  554.  The  primary  compounds  of  chlorine  and  the  metals 
are  denominated  chlorides^  and  their  multiple  combinations  are 
distinguished,  like  the  oxides,  as  proto-chlorides^  deuto-Morides^  per^ 
chlorides^  &c.  Thoy  have  points  of  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
oxides,  and  like  them,  some  of  them  have  the  property  of  combining 
with  others  of  the  same  class,  in  the  manner  of  acids  and  bases. 
These  have  sometimes  been  named  chloro-aalts^  but  are  most  conve- 
niently distinguished  as  double  chlorides. 

When  the  metal  sodium  is  heated  in  chlorine,  it  burns  vividly, 
and  produces  a  compound  which  has  all  the  properties  of  culinary 
salt ;  which  is  therefore  a  chloride  of  sodium. 

§  555.  Chlorine  when  mixed  with  the  vapour  of  water  as 
it  is  usually  obtained,  or  in  solution,  has  strong  bleaching  powers 
upon  vegetable  colours,  and  a  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid, 
is  on  this  account  frequently  employed  to  test  its  presence.     When 
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perfectly  dry,  however,  it  is  without  action  even  upon  the  delicate 
blue  colour  of  litmus.  Whence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
property  of  bleaching  may  be  derived  from  its  combining  with  the 
hydrogen  of  a  part  of  the  water,  and  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of 
hydrogen.  It  has  also  strong  anti-septic  properties,  and  from  its 
strong  affinity  for  some  of  the  elements  of  animal  substances, 
destroys  contagious  matters  and  bad  odours. 

The  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with  the  non-metallic 
elements  and  radicles  are  various,  important,  and  instructive. 

Chlorine  and  Hydrogen. 

§  556.  A  mixture  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen  will  remain  in 
the  dark  without  change,  but  if  exposed  to  day-light  the  two  gases 
will  unite  slowly,  and  in  the  direct  light  of  the  sun,  suddenly  and 
with  detonation.  When  mixed  together  exactly  in  the  proportion 
of  equal  volumes,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark  in  the  apparatus 
formerly  described  (102),  a  bright  flash  takes  place ;  and  if  the  tube 
be  opened  over  mercury,  no  change  of  volume  will  be  perceptible : 
but  if  it  be  opened  over  water,  the  liquid  will  dissolve  the  gas,  rush 
in  with  violence  and  fill  the  tube. 

The  destruction  of  the  green  colour  of  the  mixture  will  indicate 
the  essential  change  which  has  taken  place  with  the  extrication  of 
light  and  heat ;  as  well  as  its  different  action  upon  vegetable 
colours.  Instead  of  bleaching  it  will  now  be  found  to  redden  the 
blue  colour  of  litmus,  which  property  it  communicates  to  its  solu- 
tion, which,  moreover,  is  intensely  sour.  In  short,  the  compound 
has  all  the  properties  of  a  powerful  acid.  It  is  called,  according  to 
the  scientific  nomenclature,  hydro-chloric  acid^  but  it  has  long  been 
known  by  the  name  of  muriatic  acid.  It  may  readily  be  obtained 
from  sea-salt  by  the  action  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  gas  which 
is  given  off  in  great  purity  must  be  collected  over  mercury. 

§  557.  Hydro-chloric  acid  is  colourless,  of  a  very  pungent 
odour,  and  intensely  acid.  Its  attraction  for  water  is  so  great,  that 
when  a  little  escapes  into  the  air,  a  white  cloud  is  instantly  formed 
from  the  condensation  of  the  atmospheric  vapour.  It  extinguishes 
flame  and  is  incombustible,  it  is  also  perfectly  irrespirable :  it  may 
be  liquified  at  a  pressure  of  40  atmospheres,  by  generating  it  in  a 
confined  space.  Water  at  the  temperature  of  40  will  dissolve  about 
480  times  its  volume,  and  thereby  increases  its  bulk  and  its  specific 
gravity  from  1  to  1.210.  The  solution  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  and  may  be  produced  by  passing  the  gas  immediately  into  water. 
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or  by  adding  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling. 
Acid  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.111  may  be  distilled  without  change. 
The  solution  when  pure  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  possesses  the 
smell  and  other  properties  of  the  gas  (ISO). 

§  558.  Hydro-chloric  acid  maybe  decomposed  by  several  of  the 
metals  which  combine  with  its  chlorine  and  disengage  its  hydrogen. 
Tin,  lead,  or  potassium,  heated  in  the  gas  are  converted  into  chlo- 
rides, and  leave  half  the  original  bulk  of  the  gas  of  pure  hydrogen. 
Thus,  its  analysis  exactly  agrees  with  its  synthesis  by  volumes,  and 
from  its  specific  gravity  it  is  easy  to  calculate  that  36  parts  by 
weight  of  chlorine  are  combined  with  one  of  hydrogen,  and  that 
its  equivalent  number  is  consequently  36,  and  that  of  the  acid 
37  (131). 


(190)  The  saturation  of  water  with  the  more  soluble  gases,  is 
carried  on  in  what  is  called  fVoulfe's  Apparatus,  a  is  a  tubulated  retort 
for  containing  the  materials  for  the  extraction  of  the  gas ;  6  is  a  receiver 
communicating  by  a  bent  tube  with  the  three-necked  bottle,  c,  which  is 
connected  also   by  a  tube  with  d.     The  bottles  are  about  half  filled 


with  water ;  when  that  in  c  is  saturated,  the  gas  passes  into  d,  and  after- 
wards through  the  tube  e,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  pneumatic 
trough.  The  safety  tubes,  ff^  prevent  the  water  being  forced  by  the 
pressure  of  air  into  6,  in  case  absorption  should  be  too  rapid.  They  dip 
only  about  half  an  inch  under  water,  so  that  the  air  readily  enters  by 
them,  and  compensates  the  absorption. 

(131)  The  constitution  of  muriatic  acid  may  be  represented  thus:— 


Chlorine. 

100  ruble  iocbn. 
76i,5  fnini 


Hydrogen. 

100  eaUc  iacbn 
0.1  iraiat. 


Muriatic  aoid. 

MO  cable  incbe*. 
7ftr6  fnilaa. 
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§  659.  The  law  of  equivalent  proportions  is  beautifully 
illustrated  by  the  reaction  of  hydro-chlorio  acid  upon  metallic 
oxides.  According  to  the  general  view  which  we  have  given  of  the 
mutual  action  of  acids  upon  bases,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  simple 
combination  of  the  two  would  take  place,  and  that  when  muriatic 
acid  was  neutralized  by  soda,  a  muriate  of  soda  would  result ;  and 
when  the  compound  is  in  solution  in  water,  there  is  nothing  to  con- 
tradict the  hypothesis  which  is  founded  upon  the  strong  analogy  of 
other  acids.  But  when  separated  from  water  by  evaporation,  we 
find  that  we  have  in  this  secondary  compound  exactly  the  same 
substance  as  is  produced  by  the  primary  combination  of  metallic 
sodium  and  chlorine.  The  hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of 
the  base  being  in  equivalent  proportions,  have  combined  together  to 
form  water  (132). 

There  is  no  ambiguity  in  the  case  of  the  combination  of  the 
muriatic  acid  and  ammonia ;  the  result  must  obviously  be  a  muriate 
of  ammonia,  but  in  many  instances  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid 
upon  other  bases,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  decide  whether  the 
product  be  a  muriate  or  a  chloride.  This  acid,  for  example,  will 
combine  with  oxide  of  barium  or  baryta:  and  when  this  base  is 
heated  in  the  gas  it  becomes  red-hot,  water  is  formed,  and  a  grey 
substance  is  produced  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  may  be  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  it,  in  which  case  oxygen  is  evolved. 
There  is  here  no  question  that  the  result  is  a  chloride  of  barium. 

If  on  the  other  hand  the  compound  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  if  car- 
bonate of  baryta  be  decomposed  by  liquid  hydro-chloric  acid  and  the 
solution  carefully  evaporated,  flat,  four-sided  crystals  will  be  obtained, 
which  are  permanent  in  ordinary  states  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
effloresce  from  loss  of  water  of  crystallization  in  dry  air.  They  contain 
two  equivalents  of  water  which  may  be  wholly  expelled,  and  dry 


(132)    The  general  case  of  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  a 
metallic  oxide  may  be  thus  represented  : — 
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chloride  of  barium  will  remain.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  crys- 
tallized salt  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid  and 
baryta,  and  one  equivalent  of  water  of  crystallization ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  affirming  that  it  may  not 
be  a  hydrated  chloride. 

The  symbolic  representation  of  these  two  views  will  render  this 
perhaps  clearer :  for, — 

Chloride  of  Bftrianu        Water.      Oxide  of  Bariam.    Muriatic  Aeid.  Water. 

(B  +  CO  +  2  (H  +  O)  =  (B  +  O)  +  (O  +  H)  +  (H  +  O) 

The  last  view  supposes  that  when  the  dry  chloride  of  barium  is 
dissolved  in  water,  an  equivalent  of  the  latter  is  decomposed,  the 
hydrogen  of  which  combines  with  the  chlorine,  to  form  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  the  oxygen  with  the  metal  to  constitute  the  baryta. 
That  chlorides  are  capable  of  eifecting  this  decomposition  may  be 
shown  by  examples,  in  which  there  can  be  no  ambiguity ;  as  when 
chloride  of  antimony  is  dropped  into  water,  muriatic  acid  is  the  result, 
and  an  insoluble  hydrated  oxide  of  the  metal  which  is  precipitated. 

§  560.  The  exact  adjustment  of  equivalent  proportions  is 
again  shown  in  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  the  oxides  of  such 
metals,  as  constitute  more  than  one  salifiable  base,  as  for  instance, 
the  protoxide  and  the  deutoxide  of  mercury,  in  the  first  of  which 
200  parts  of  the  metal  are  combined  with  eight  of  oxygen  or  one 
equivalent,  and  in  the  second,  with  sixteen  or  two.  When  the  pro- 
toxide is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  acid,  37  parts  or  one 
equivalent  is  decomposed  ;  one  equivalent  of  water  is  formed,  and 
one  equivalent  of  proto-chloride,  which  is  exactly  similar  to  the 
primary  combination  which  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperature, 
between  200  parts  of  mercury  and  36  of  chlorine.  When  the 
deutoxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  acted  upon  by  muriatic  acid,  74  parts 
or  two  equivalents  of  the  latter  are  decomposed,  two  equivalents  of 
water  are  composed,  and  one  equivalent  of  the  bi-chloride  which  is 
exactly  the  same  as  the  bi-chloride  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
upon  mercury  at  a  high  temperature,  and  consists  of  200  parts  of 
mercury  and  72  of  chlorine. 

§  561.  When  the  peroxides  of  metals,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  protoxides  alone  constitute  bases,  are  acted  upon  by  muriatic 
acid,  one  equivalent  only  of  chlorine  combines  with  the  metal,  the 
equivalent  hydrogen  of  which  forms  water  with  one  equivalent  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  peroxide,  while  the  remainder  of  the  oxygen 
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combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  another  portion  of  the  acid,  and  sets 
the  chlorine  free.  It  is  in  this  way  that  chlorine  can  advantage- 
ously be  collected  by  the  direct  action  of  a  strong  solution  of  muriatic 
acid  upon  peroxide  of  manganese. 

The  same  observations  apply  to  all  the  class  of  hydro-acids ; 
another  of  which,  the  hydro-cyanic  acid,  has  been  ahready 
described  (§  534). 

The  hydro-chloric  acid  is  the  only  known  compound  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  and  Oxygen. 

§  562.  Chlorine  and  oxygen  are  connected  together  by  many 
points  of  resemblance ;  and  are  deficient  in  that  marked  opposition 
of  characters  which  renders  the  force  of  affinity  most  efficient.  Their 
modes  of  combination  with  hydrogen  and  the  metals  are  similar, 
and  chlorine  supports  the  combustion  of  these  elements  as  well  as 
oxygen.  For  every  oxide  there  is  a  corresponding  chloride^  and 
they  are  both  equally  opposed  to  hydrogen ;  which  only  in  two  or 
three  instances,  as  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  ^ows  a  slight 
attraction  for  metals.  There  is  another  striking  analogy  between 
the  two  in  their  relation  to  electrical  forces,  which  will  be  hereafter 
pointed  out. 

No  combination  of  chlorine  and  oxygen  can,  therefore,  be  ob- 
tained by  the  direct  action  of  the  two  elements ;  but  several  can  be 
formed  by  double  decompositions  and  recompositions,  all  of  which 
are  unstable,  and  some  of  them  decomposable  even  with  violence  by 
slight  changes  of  temperature. 

§  563.  Upon  agitating  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  deutoxide  of 
mercury,  with  twelve  of  water  in  a  bottle  filled  with  gaseous  chlo- 
rine, the  gas  is  rapidly  absorbed ;  a  white  powder  is  deposited,  which 
is  chloride  of  mercury,  and  a  liquid  compound  of  oxygen  and 
chlorine  remains  in  solution ;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  some 
of  the  red  colour  may  remain  to  ensure  the  complete  absorption 
of  the  gas.  The  liquid  must  be  filtered  and  distilled  in  vacuo :  it 
is  then  a  solution  of  the  first  compound  of  chlorine  and  oxygen,  to 
which  the  name  has  been  given  of  the  hypo-chlorous  acid.  It  may 
be  separated  from  its  water  of  solution  by  throwing  up  a  portion 
into  an  inverted  jar  of  mercury,  and  then  passing  into  it  through  the 
metal  pieces  of  fused  nitrate  of  lime.  The  salt  rapidly  abstracts 
the  water,  and  a  gas  is  obtained  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour  than 
chlorine,  of  a  strong  penetrating  odour,  and  decomposable  by  mer- 
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cury  from  the  contact  of  which  it  is  preserved  by  the  saline  solution. 
It  requires  to  be  very  cautiously  dealt  with;  for  a  very  slight 
elevation  of  temperature,  such  as  the  heat  of  the  hand,  is  sufficient 
to  decompose  it  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat ;  and  when 
absorbed  into  the  pores  of  charcoal,  or  even  blotting  paper,  by  the 
force  of  adhesion,  this  violent  separation  of  the  gases  takes  place. 
The  direct  solar  says  will  also  resolve  it  into  its  elements  without 
detonation.  When  mixed  with  hydrogen  it  explodes  violently  by 
the  electric  spark.  Its  analysis  shows  it  to  consist  of  one  volume  of 
chlorine,  and  half  a  volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into  one,  or  one 
equivalent  of  each.  This  would  make  its  equivalent  36  +  8  =  44, 
but  from  some  of  its  combinations  it  is  probable  that  the  propoiiiion 
in  which  it  enters  into  secondary  composition,  may  be  double  this  or 
88  (133).     Its  formula  is  2  (C^  +  O). 

The  solution  of  hypo-chlorous  acid  is  pale  yellow;  it  has  a 
peculiar  odour  and  an  acrid  taste.  It  attacks  the  cuticle  more 
energetically  than  nitric  acid,  and  stains  it  of  a  reddish  brown  colour. 
All  the  metals  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen  become 
oxidated  by  it  and  evolve  chlorine ;  but  silver  combines  with  the 
chlorine  and  evolves  oxygen. 

§  564.  By  submitting  other  oxides  to  the  action  of  chlorine, 
it  may  be  made  to  combine  with  a  higher  proportion  of  oxygen.  By 
passing  a  current  of  the  gas  into  a  solution  of  potassa,  one  po  rtion 
combines  with  the  metal,  forming  a  chloride  of  potassium,  while 
another  portion  unites  with  the  oxygen  which  is  displaced  and  con- 
stitutes an  acid,  which  is  called  the  chloric  acid.  This,  again, 
combines  with  some  of  the  unchanged  potassa,  forming  a  salt,  to 
which  the  name  of  chlorate  of  potassa  has  been  given.  It  separates 
spontaneously,  from  its  little  solubility,  in  brilliant  rhomboidic  tables. 
Chloric  acid  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  or  rather  in 


(133)  The  composition  of  the  hypo-chlorous  acid,  by  volume,  is 
therefore  probably : — 


Chlorine. 

100  enbic  indiM. 
76^  fmnt. 

Oxygen. 

\m  r«Uc  inckMw 
17.3  (raint. 

Chlorine. 

100  cubic  inclM*. 
78.6  gniM. 

100  mbic  incbM 
17.3  train*. 

Hypo-chloroTiB  Add. 

400  cnWc  iBcbM. 
186.8  (rains. 
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nnion  with  water  alone,  without  which,  or  a  base,  it  cannot  exist, 
by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  oxide  of  silver  suspended 
in  water.  Chloride  of  silver,  which  is  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
and  chloric  acid  remains  in  solution.  It  may  be  freed  from  any 
excess  of  chlorine  by  boiling.  It  is  a  sour,  colourless,  liquid ;  and 
forms  no  precipitate  in  any  metallic  solution.  Hydro-chloric  acid 
and  chloric  acid  mutually  decompose  one  another :  water  is  formed, 
and  the  chlorine  of  both  set  free.   Chloric  acid  consists  of, — 

Chlorine        .         .         •     47*4  =:  1  Equivalent.        36 
Oxygen         •         .         .    52.6  =  5  Equiyalents.      40 

100.0  ^ 


Its  formula  is  (Ci+5  O). 

§  565.  The  character  of  the  salts  of  this  acid  nuiy'be  taken 
from  that  of  the  chlorate  o/potassa.'  When  exposed  to  a  low  red 
heat  it  fuses,  gives  off  its  oxygen,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
remains.  We  have  already  mentioned  it  as  a  convenient  source  of 
pure  oxygen  (§  410).  It  acts  very  energetically  upon  most  inflam- 
mable substances,  and  when  triturated  with  sulphur,  charcoal,  or 
phosphorus,  detonates  strongly  with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat, 
owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid. 

§  566.  Another  compound  with  a  less  proportion  of  oxygen, 
may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  chlorate  of 
potassa.  Its  preparation  should  only  be  attempted  in  small  quan- 
tities; as  by  moistening  about  50  grains  of  the  salt  with  a  few 
drops  of  strong  acid,  when  a  solid  mass  will  be  obtained  of  an 
orange  colour.  By  introducing  this  mass  into  a  small  retort,  and 
gradually  warming  it  by  a  water  bath  kept  below  the  boiling  point, 
a  yellowish-green  elastic  fluid  passes  ofl^,  which  is  rapidly  dissolved 
by  water,  but  may  be  collected  in  small  tubes  over  mercury.  Its 
odour  is  peculiar,  and  not  nearly  so  suffocating  as  that  of  chlorine. 
100  cubic  inches  weigh  about  72  grains.  It  explodes  at  a  temper- 
ature below  21 2"^  with  great  violence,  and  the  evolution  of  a  bright 
light.  Two  volumes  are  thus  expanded  into  three,  two  of  which 
are  oxygen,  and  one  chlorine,  so  that  its  composition  must  be : — 

Chlorine        .         .         .     52.9  =  1  Equivalent.        36 
Oxygen         .         .         .     47*1  =  4  Equivalents.      32 

100.0  ^ 


lU  formula  is  (€*  + 4  0). 
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Its  proper  name  is  peroxide  of  chlorine^  but  by  some  chemists  it 
has  been  called  the  Morous  acid.  Its  solution  possesses  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  an  astringent  corrosive  taste.  It  bleaches  very 
strongly. 

§  567.  From  the  same  source  that  we  obtain  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  we  may  also  procure  chlorine  in  a  still  higher  degree  of 
oxidation  than  in  the  chloric  acid ;  for,  after  the  oxide  has  been 
obtained  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  chlorate  of 
potassa,  there  remains  a  white  saline  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
two  salts,  namely,  bi-sulphate  of  potassa  and  per-chlorate  of  potaesa^ 
which  may  be  easily  separated  by  solution  and  crystallization,  as  the 
former  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  latter. 

By  distilling  the  per-chlorate  of  potassa  with  its  own  weight  of 
sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  a  fourth  part  of  water ;  the  per* 
chloric  acid  separates  in  white  vapours,  which  condense  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  liquid.  It  is  the  most  stable  of  all  the  compounds  of 
the  two  elements.  It  may  even  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crystals 
by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  abstracts  all  its  water. 
It  is  not  decomposed  by  hydro-chloric  acid.     It  is  constituted  of: — 

Chlorine  .         .     39.2  =   1  Equivalent.       36 

Oxygen  .  .     60.8  =  7  Equivalents.      56 

100.0  92 


Its  formula  being  ((?  +  7  O). 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Nitrogen, 

§  568.  There  is  but  one  known  compound  of  chlorine  with 
nitrogen,  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  the  two 
elements ;  and  it  is  as  unstable  as  its  compounds  with  oxygen 
which  we  have  just  described.  It  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  upon  any  of  the  salts  of  ammonia.  When  gaseous  chlorino 
is  passed  into  ammoniacal  gas,  it  decomposes  it  with  so  much  energy 
that  the  gas  inflames :  muriatic  acid  is  formed,  which  combines  with 
another  portion  of  the  ammonia,  and  nitrogen  is  left.  By  passing 
the  same  gas  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkali,  or  by  mixing 
the  solutions  of  the  two  gases,  pure  nitrogen  may  be  collected. 
When  chlorine,  however,  is  passed  into  warm  solutions  of  muriate 
or  nitrate  of  ammonia,  the  ammonia  is  still  decomposed,  but  the 
nitrogen  is  not  given  off  in  the  free  state,  but  in  combination  with 
another  portion  of  chlorine.     The  same  compound  is  also  formed  by 
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suspending  a  erystal  of  ammoniacal  salt  in  a  solaiion  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

It  is  an  oily-looking  liquid  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
solution  in  which  it  is  generated,  and  should  not  be  experimented 
upon  in  quantities  larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  even  then 
it  should  be  handled  with  extreme  caution.  It  is  the  most 
powerfully-explosive  compound  known.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
1.653,  and  it  does  not  become  solid  at  great  degrees  of  artificial 
cold.  At  about  a  temperature  of  200''  it  detonates  spontaneously, 
and  the  mere  contact  of  some  combustible  substances  causes  it  to 
explode.  When  a  globule  is  touched  with  olive-oil  or  turpentine, 
the  concussion  which  is  produced  is  so  great  as  to  shatter  any  glass 
or  earthern-ware  vessel  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  Metals, 
resins,  and  sugar,  do  not  ordinarily  cause  its  decomposition ;  but 
most  greasy  substances,  phosphorus,  naphtha,  potassa,  and  many 
others  cause  it  to  detonate. 

The  products  of  its  decomposition  are  chlorine  and  nitrogen,  and 
its  composition  has  been  inferred  to  be : — 

Nitrogen     .         .         .     11.5  =   1  Equivalent.  14 

Chlorine  .         .    88.5  =  3  Equivalents.       108 

100.0  122 


It  has  been  named  chloride  of  nitrogen^  and  its  formula  is 
(N+3C?). 

§  569.  The  nature  of  these  detonations,  and  of  the  light  and 
heat  which  are  thus  given  off  during  the  separation  of  elements 
which  are  mostly  characterized  by  having  but  a  feeble  mutual 
affinity,  is  by  no  means  understood ;  if,  indeed,  we  can  be  said  to 
understand  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  at  all.  At  present  the 
usual  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  them.  The  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  particularly 
liable  to  such  energetic  decompositions,  which  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  this  element  appears  to  be  particularly  inert  in  its  com- 
bining powers. 

Compounds  of  Chlorine  with  Carbon  and  Hydrocarbon. 

§  570.  ^Vlien  a  mixture  is  made  of  two  parts  of  chlorine  to 
one  of  bi-hydro-carbon  by  volume  and  ignited,  muriatic  acid  is 
formed,  and  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  black  smoke :  but  if  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  the  two 

8  a 
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gases  be  allowed  to  remain  over  water,  complete  condensati<m 
takes  place.  The  result  of  the  combination  is  a  yellow  liquid, 
looking  like  an  oil,  but  possessing  a  peculiar  odour  and  sweet  taste. 
It  is  volatile,  and  may  be  distilled  without  change.  It  was  from  the 
formation  of  this  substance  that  the  bi-hydro-carbon  was  formerly 
called  oUfiant  gas.  It  possesses,  however,  very  different  properties 
from  those  of  oil,  and  more  nearly  approaches  ether  in  character. 
Indeed  its  composition  ranks  it  with  those  compounds  of  hydro- 
carbon and  acids  which  have  been  already  described  ($  545).  It  may 
properly  be  called  the  chloride  of  kydnhoarbon.  Its  specific  gravity 
at  45^  is  1.22,  it  boils  at  152%  and  at  49^  its  vapour  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  column  of  mercury  of  24.66  inches.  It  bums  with  a 
green  flame,  and  gives  out  copious  fumes  of  muriatic  acid  and  much 
soot.  It  is  composed  of  one  volume  of  chlorine  and  one  of  olefiant 
gas,  or  by  weight  of  :— 

Carbon  .         .    24  =  2  Equivalents.       12) «.  ,  _«  , 

Hydrogen       .      4  =  2^,,  2}Bi.hydnH«bon. 

Chlorine         .  _72  =  1  Equivalent.         36 

loo  ^ 


Formula,  (2  C +2  H  +  C^). 

§  571.  When  the  hydro-chloride  of  carbon  is  exposed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  it  is  decom- 
posed :  muriatic  acid  is  formed  by  the  abstraction  of  the  hydrogen, 
and  the  carbon  remains  in  combination  with  chlorine  alone.  The 
per-ckloride  of  carbon  thus  obtained  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  solid, 
having  very  little  taste,  and  possessing  an  aromatic  odour  resembling 
that  of  camphor.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.0.  It  is  very  brittle,  and 
a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  volatile  at  common  tempera- 
tures, and  sublimes  in  very  transparent  colourless  crystals.  It  melts 
at  320**,  and  boils  at  360^  Fahrenheit.  It  is  scarcely  combustible, 
but  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  it  burns  with  a  red  flame, 
and  gives  oif  much  smoke  and  fumes  of  muriatic  acid.  It  is  but 
little  soluble  in  water,  but  is  readily  taken  up  by  alcohol,  and  may 
be  obtained  in  crystals  from  that  liquid  upon  careful  evaporation. 
The  results  of  both  its  analysis  and  synthesis  concur  in  its  being  a 
compound  of: — 

Carbon       10  =   1    Equivalent.       6 
Chlorine     90  =   li  Equivalents.   54 

100  CO 


Formula,  (2C+3C'). 
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§  672.  This  compound  may  be  converted  into  %  proUhcUaride 
by  simply  passing  its  vapour  through  an  ignited  glass  tube,  contain* 
ing  fragments  of  glass  or  rock  crystal,  to  increase  the  heated  surface* 
Chlorine  escapes,  and  a  fluid  passes  over,  which  may  be  separately 
condensed. 

It  is  limpid  and  colourless ;  does  not  assume  the  solid  form,  even 
at  0°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  is  volatilized  at  a  temperature  between 
160^  and  170^.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  1.5.  It  may  be  dis- 
tilled without  change,  but  undergoes  decomposition  at  a  full  red 
heat.  It  may  be  mixed  with  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  but  not  with 
water.  It  is  not  combustible,  except  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  when  it  bums  with  a  yellow  light,  and  gives  ofi^  much  smoke, 
mixed  with  muriatic  acid.    Its  analysis  shows  it  to  be  ccmiposed  of : — 

Carbon      14.3  =  I    Equivalent      6 
Chlorine    85.7  s=  1  „  36 

100.0  42 


Formula,  (C+C^). 

§  573.  Quadri-hydro-carbon,  or  etherine,  forms  a  compound 
with  chlorine,  which  is  a  liquid  somewhat  resembling  the  hydro- 
chloride of  carbon,  but  is  not  identical  with  it.  When  treated  with 
excess  of  chlorine  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  muriatic  acid  is  produced 
and  chlorine  disappears,  but  no  chloride  of  carbon  is  formed :  thus 
affording  another  proof  that  isomeric  bodies  are  endued  with  very 
difierent  specific  properties. 

Compound  of  Chlorine  and  Cyanogm. 

§  574.  When  the  bi-cyanide  of  mercury  is  moistened  with 
water  and  exposed,  in  the  dark,  to  the  action  of  chlorine  in  a 
closed  vessel,  bi-chloride  of  mercury  is  formed,  and  a  compound  of 
cyanogen  and  chlorine  in  vapour.  By  exposure  to  a  temperature 
of  (f  Fahrenheit  the  chloride  of  cyanogen  solidifies.  In  this  state, 
after  absorbing  any  moisture  from  it  by  fused  muriate  of  lime, 
the  bottle  is  filled  with  mercury,  inverted,  and  heat  applied,  when 
it  again  rises  in  the  elastic  state.  At  a  temperature  of  about  6^,  or 
under  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres  at  60^,  it  assumes  the  liquid 
state.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  to  a  greater  extent  in  alcohol  and 
ether.     Its  vapour  is  very  deleterious  when  breathed,  and  irritates 

2  A  2 
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the  eyes.    100  volumes  of  the  vapour  consist  of  50  volumes  of 
cyanogen  and  50  of  chlorine,  and  it  is  a  compound  of: — 

Carbon         19.4)   ^  /=  2  Equivalents.     12 

Nitrogen      22.6  J  ^7^^^^^   \^   1  Equivalent.       14 
Chlorine      58.0  =1  „  _36 

100.0  62 


Formula,  (2C  +  N  +  C0. 

Bromine. 

§  575.  In  the  manufacture  of  culinary  salt  from  sea-water, 
after  the  processes  of  evaporation  and  crystallization,  an  uncrystal- 
lizable  residue  remains,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  bittern.  It 
contains  in  solution  a  salt  of  exactly  analogous  constitution  to  the 
chloride  of  sodium,  but  in  which  another  non-metallic  element  is 
united  with  the  metallic  basis.  It  may  be  separated  by  passing 
chlorine  into  the  solution,  which,  from  superior  affinity,  combines 
with  the  metal,  and  a  deep  yellow  colour  is  immediately  developed, 
and  a  strong  peculiar  odour.  By  distillation  and  passing  the  vapour, 
as  it  rises,  over  muriate  of  lime,  to  detain  the  water,  a  few  drops 
may  be  obtained  of  a  volatile  -liquid,  of  a  red  colour,  wliich  will  fill 
the  receiver  with  vapours  resembling  that  of  the  nitrous  acid.  It 
has  been  called  bromine. 

It  is  better  obtained  by  agitating  the  liquid,  after  the  action  of 
the  chlorine,  with  ether,  which  exercises  a  strong  solvent  power  upon 
the  bromine  and  separates  it  from  the  aqueous  solution.  It  may  be 
separated  from  the  ether  by  the  action  of  potassa,  which  forms  with 
it  a  bromide  of  potassium  and  a  bromate  of  potassa^  exactly  in  the  same 
way  that  chlorine  and  chlorate  of  potassa  are  formed  under  similar 
circumstances  (§  564).  By  evaporation  to  dryness  and  exposure  to  a 
dull  red  heat,  the  bromate  is  easily  converted  into  bromide.  This  salt 
may  then  be  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  chloride  of  sodium 
in  the  generation  of  chlorine,  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid.  Red  vapours  are  given  off  by  distillation,  which  condense 
into  blackish- red  drops  in  the  cooled  receiver. 

§  576.  Bromine  is  a  fluid  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour,  when 
viewed  by  transmitted  light.  At  a  temperature  a  little  below  0° 
Fahrenheit,  it  suddenly  congeals,  and  is  very  brittle.  Its  odour  is 
extremely  disagreeable  and  intense,  its  taste  unpleasant,  and  very 
powerful.     It  is  very  poisonous.     It  corrodes  the  skin,  and  stains  it 
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yellow,  but  not  permanently.  Its  specifio  gravity  is  nearly  3.  It 
is  very  volatile,  gives  off  red  vapours  at  common  temperatures, 
and  boils  at  116.5. 

Light  which  has  been  transmitted  through  the  vapour  of  bromine 
much  diluted  with  common  air,  presents,  when  analyzed  by  the  prism, 
a  spectrum  interrupted  by  more,  probably,  than  100  equidistant 
lines ;  as  the  vapour  becomes  denser,  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum 
disappears,  and  the  lines  in  the  red  part  become  more  distinct.  In 
this  extinction  of  the  blue  rays  it  presents  a  marked  analogy  with 
chlorine.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  lines  presented  by  an  atmosphere  of  nitrous  acid  (§  461), 
although  the  two  vapours  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  colour. 

A  taper  will  not  bum  in  its  vapour,  but,  when  mixed  with  air, 
it  alters  the  tint  of  the  flame.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
particularly  in  ether.  It  does  not  redden,  but  destroys  the  colour  of 
litmus,  and  even  of  indigo.  It  forms  a  crystalline  combination  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  32^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  form  of  the 
crystals  is  octohedral.  They  are  of  a  red  tint,  and  continue  per- 
manent even  at  the  temperature  of  50^. 

Bromine  produces  a  characteristic  deep  yellow  colour  when 
mixed,  even  in  small  quantities,  with  cold  solution  of  starch. 

Compound  of  Bromine  and  Hydrogen, 

§  577.  When  the  vapour  of  bromine  and  hydrogen  are 
mixed  together,  they  do  not  react  upon  one  another  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  even  when  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun; 
neither  does  the  mixture  explode  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark : 
but  if  a  coil  of  red-hot  platinum  wire  be  suspended  in  it,  combina- 
tion goes  on  upon  its  surface,  and  enough  heat  is  disengaged  to 
maintain  the  process. 

A  colourless  gas  is  thus  obtained,  possessed  of  strong  acid 
properties.  It  may  also  be  obtained  in  larger  quantities  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  bromide  of  potassium.  It  is  called 
the  hydro-bromic  acid.  It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  but  may  be 
collected  and  preserved  over  mercury.  It  produces  dense  white 
vapours  when  it  escapes  into  the  air,  from  its  combination  with 
aqueous  vapour,  and  it  possesses  a  strong  irritating  odour.  Its 
solution  in  water  is  colourless,  and  possesses  the  principal  properties 
of  the  gas. 

The  hydro-bromic  acid  is  decomposed  by  chlorine,  which  com- 
bines with  its  hydrogen  to  form  hydro-chloric  acid,  and  the  bromine 
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IB  set  free.  Potassium  decomposes  it,  combines  with  the  bromine, 
and  disengages  exactly  half  its  volume  of  pure  hydrogen.  The 
weight  of  100  cubic  inches  of  the  acid  is  about  85  grains. 


50  cubic  inches  of  Hydrogen 
50  ««  Bromine 


100 


>» 


.     1.06 
.  84.00 

85.06 


Or  it  consists  of : — 

Hydrogen 
Bromine  • 


.     1.255  =  1  Equiralent     1 
.  08.746  =  1        „  78 


100.00 


79    (134.) 


Formula,  (H  +  B). 

Compound  of  Bromine  and  Oxygen. 

§  678.  We  have  already  stated  (§  576)  that,  when  bromine 
is  passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa,  a  bromide  of  potassium  and  a 
bromate  of  potassa  are  formed;  and  the  same  adjustment  of  the 
affinities  of  the  elements  concerned  takes  place  with  other  bases. 
Thus  a  bromide  of  barium  and  a  bromate  of  baryta  may  be  procured, 
the  former  of  which  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  latter  from 
its  superior  solubility.  The  bromic  acid  may  bo  disengaged  from 
the  bromate  of  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  base,  and  leaves  the  acid  in  solution.  It  possesses 
scarcely  any  odour,  but  has  an  acid  taste  and  reddens,  and  gradually 
destroys,  the  blue  colour  of  litmus.  It  is  similar  in  its  constitution 
to  the  chloric  acid,  and  is  composed  of: — 

Bromine     66.1    r=   1  Equiralent.     78 
Oxygen       33.9  =3  5  Equivalents.  40 

100.0  118 


Formula,  (B+5  0). 


(134)     The  constitution  of  the  hjdro-bromic  acid  by  volume  is, 
therefore : — 


nydrogen. 

too  cubic  incbc*. 
9.1  gmim. 


Bromine. 

too  cubic  inrbm. 
168.  gnint. 


nydro-Bromlc  Acid. 

too  cubic  inrh*-*. 
170.1  fr*in(. 
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Most  of  the  salts  of  the  bromic  acid,  like  those  of  the  chlorio, 
when  mixed  with  sulphur  or  other  combustibles,  detonate  with  m 
blow,  and  scintillate  upon  hot  charcoal. 


Iodine. 

§  579.  The  ashes  of  sea-weeds,  called  Ikelp^  which  are  largely 
produced  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and  were  formerly 
very  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  afibrd  another  undecom- 
posed  substance,  which  in  its  properties,  and  modes  of  extraction 
and  combination,  strongly  resembles  chlorine  and  bromine. 

After  the  separation  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  kelp,  an 
tmcrystallizable  residue  remains,  containing  a  salt  exactly  analogous 
to  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  sodium.  By  mixing  per-oxide  of 
manganese  with  it,  and  pouring  upon  it  sulphuric  acid,  beautiful 
violet  vapours  make  their  appearance,  which  condense  upon  cooling, 
into  crystalline  plates  of  the  colour  and  lustre  of  plumbs^.  These 
crystals  may  easily  be  collected  and  dried  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper.     The  substance  is  called  iodine. 

§  580.  It  is  a  soft,  friable,  solid,  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  scales  or  plates. 
It  crystallizes  as  an  elongated  octohedron  or  as  rhomboidal  plates. 
It  possesses  a  hot  and  acrid  taste,  but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  It  is  poisonous  in  large  doses,  but  is  much  used  in  medicine. 
At  60°  Fahrenheit  it  is  nearly  five  times  as  heavy  as  water.  It 
produces  a  yellow  stain  upon  the  skin  which,  however,  speedily  eva- 
porates. It  fuses  at  225%  and  assumes  the  elastic  form  under  the 
ordinary  barometric  pressure,  at  350''  Fahrenheit.  In  this  aeriform 
state  it  is  of  a  beautiful  violet  colour,  and  is  125  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen  :  100  cubic  inches  of  the  vapour  weighing  264.75  grains. 

The  spectrum  of  light  passed  through  a  dilute  atmosphere  of 
iodine,  presents  a  series  of  equidistant  lines,  resembling  those  pro- 
duced by  bromine.  A  new  and  unexpected  analogy  is  thus  pre- 
sented between  two  substances,  which  have  always  been  remarkable 
as  having  many  other  properties  in  conmion.  Both  these  elements 
also  agree  with  chlorine,  in  acting  most  energetically  upon  the  violet' 
end  of  the  spectrum,  which,  when  the  vapours  are  sufficiently  dense, 
they  entirely  cut  off. 

Iodine  has  the  property  of  forming  an  insoluble  compound  with 
starch,  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be 
used  as  a  test  of  its  presence  in  very  minute  quantities.    A  solution 
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containing  not  more  than  one  450,000th  of  its  weight,  will  become 
blue  by  the  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of  this  vegetable  substance. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  possesses  bleaching 
powers,  but  not  so  great  as  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine. 

The  history  of  its  combinations  is  almost  a  repetition  of  those  of 
chlorine  and  bromine. 

With  the  metals  it  forms  binary  compounds,  which  are  called 
iodides^  and  are  named  in  the  same  way  as  the  oxides  and  chlorides. 

Combination  of  Iodine  and  Hydrogen. 

§  581.  When  iodine  is  heated  in  hydrogen  the  volume  of  the 
gas  is  doubled,  and  a  powerful,  colourless,  acid  is  produced,  which  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  and  so  readily  acted  upon  by  mercury, 
that  it  cannot  long  be  preserved  over  that  fluid.  It  may  be  procured 
in  large  quantities  from  the  iodide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  the  latter 
of  which  is  the  salt  which  is  contained  in  the  ashes  of  sea- weeds, 
by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  gas  is  colourless,  has  a  very  sour  taste  and  pungent  odour, 
and  reddens  blue  vegetable  colours  without  ultimately  bleaching 
them.  Mercury  decomposes  it,  unites  with  the  iodine,  and  leaves 
half  the  volume  of  hydrogen.     Now : — 


Cubic  Inches. 

Grains. 

60  Hydrogen    .     .     .     , 

weigh       1 .06 

50  Iodine  vapour     .     . 

.      „       132.37 

100  Hydriodic  acid      .     . 

„       133.43 

which  agrees  with  the  weight  by  direct  experiment, 
acid  consists  therefore  of: — 

Hydrogen     O.B  =   1  Equivalent.      I 
Iodine        99.2  =   1         „  125 


Hydriodic 


100.0 


Formula,  (H  +  I). 
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(135)  The  symbol  of  the  hydriodic  acid  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
hydro-bromic,  and  we  have  only  to  substitute  the  weight  of  100  cubic 
inches  of  its  vapour  for  that  of  bromine. 


ITydrogen. 

)M  mttic  inchcK 
9.1  gniM. 


Iodine. 

100  cubir  inches. 
a64.7  gnint. 


Hydriodic  Acid. 

<00  cubic  inrbrs 
966.8  graim. 
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The  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  in  water  fumes  in  the 
air,  and  has  a  density  of  1.7.  Mercury  does  not  act  upon  it, 
although  it  decomposes  the  acid  so  readily  in  the  gaseous  state. 

Chlorine  decomposes  it,  forms  muriatic  acid  with  its  hydrogen, 
and  precipitates  the  iodine.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
the  air ;  die  oxygen  of  which  abstracts  the  hydrogen,  and  sets  the 
iodine  free. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Oxygen. 

§  582.  There  are  probably  several  compounds  of  iodine  with 
oxygen,  some  of  which  require  further  examination ;  but  the  most 
permanent  and  best  characterized  is  au  acid  of  exactly  similar  con- 
stitution to  that  of  the  chloric  and  bromic  acids.  It  cannot  be 
obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  iodine  upon  oxygen,  but  may  be 
formed  by  acting  upon  the  hypo-chlorous  acid,  or  the  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  by  iodine. 

When  the  gas  comes  into  contact  with  the  solid,  there  is  an 
immediate  action;  its  colour  changes  to  a  bright  orange,  and  a 
liquid  is  formed.  By  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  an  orange- 
coloured  volatile  compound  of  chlorine  and  iodine  is  driven  off,  and 
a  compound  of  iodine  and  oxygen  remains.  It  is  a  white,  semi- 
transparent  solid,  without  smell,  but  possessing  a  strong  astringent 
sour  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  its  specific  gravity  is 
more  than  2.  Its  aqueous  solution  first  reddens,  and  then  destroys 
blue  vegetable  colours. 

Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  by  heat,  and  the  sole  products  are 
iodine  and  oxygen.     It  is  composed  of: — 

Iodine    7^.76  =:   1  Equivalent.  125 
Oxygen  24.24  =  5  Equivalents.   40 

iOOOO  T65 


Formula,  (1+5  O). 

When  mixed  with  charcoal,  sugar,  sulphur,  and  other  combustibles, 
it  detonates  upon  the  application  of  heat,  and  all  its  salts  deflagrate, 
like  the  chlorates,  upon  ignited  charcoal. 

Compounds  of  Iodine  and  Nitrogen, 

§  583.  Iodine  and  nitrogen  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly; 
but  if  iodine  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  of  ammonia  in 
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water,  the  ammonia  iu  decomposed;  its  hydrogen  unites  with  one 
portion  of  the  iodine,  and  its  nitrogen  with  another.  The  hitter 
compound,  or  iodide  of  nitrogen^  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
deep  brown  powder.  It  evaporates  spontaneously  in  the  open  air. 
Like  the  chloride  of  the  same  element  it  is  highly  explosive,  either 
by  heat  or  friction.  It  detonates  violently  almost  as  soon  as  it  is 
dry,  and  slight  pressure  will  produce  the  same  effect  even  whea 
moist. 

It  consists,  according  to  its  analysis,  of: — 

Iodine      96.4  s  3  Equivalents.  375 
Nitrogen    3.6  s=  1  Equivalent.       14 

100.0  389 


Formula,  (3  I  +  N). 

§  584.  The  advantages  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has 
derived  from  the  discovery  of  the  great  law  of  definite  and  equivalent 
proportions  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  history  of  the 
two  last  elementary  substances  compared  with  that  of  chlorine. 
They  are  of  but  recent  discovery ;  and  in  a  very  few  months  after 
their  announcement,  they  were  placed  upon  the  scale  of  equivalents 
with  as  much  certainty  as  substances  with  which  chemists  bad  been 
acquainted  from  the  first  dawn  of  science.  Chlorine  had  been 
the  subject  of  doubt  and  controversy  for  a  period  of  half  a  century 
before  its  nature  was  accurately  determined ;  and  just  views  of 
it  were  not,  in  fact,  established  till  confirmed  by  the  strong  analogies 
which  iodine  and  bromine  present.  Such  is  the  importance  of  this 
law,  which  has  now  been  established  by  a  sufficient  number  of  in- 
stances, that  we  feel  confident  that,  when  one  or  two  careful  experi- 
ments shall  have  been  made  upon  any  new  substance,  which  may 
hereafter  occur,  in  order  to  determine  its  equivalent  number,  all  the 
proportions  in  which  it  can  enter  into  combination  with  all  other 
known  bodies  will  at  once  be  known.  This  is  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge to  which,  without  the  law,  the  labours  of  a  long  life  would  be 
scarcely  sufficient  to  attain :  and  it  is  possessed  with  a  degree  of 
clearness,  which  at  once  guides  to  experiment  and  corrects  its 
results. 

The  substance,  however,  which  must  next  occupy  our  attention, 
as  being  connected  by  strong  resemblance  of  constitution  to  the 
three  last,  is  calculated  to  repress  any  undue  feeling  of  exultation 
at  the  present  advanced  position  of  our  science,  which  reflexions 
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like  the  preceding  may  be  calculated  to  engender,  for  our  present 
nnoertain  and  hypothetical  views  concerning  them  have  been  deemed 
the  reproach  of  diemistry. 

Fluorine. 

§  585.  Fluorine  is  the  name  of  an  elementary  body  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  obtained,  at  least  in  satisfactory  quantities, 
in  an  insulated  state.  Its  powers  of  combination  are  supposed  to 
be  so  exalted  and  so  extensive,  that  no  body  has  been  found  capable 
of  resisting  its  energetic  action.  The  evidence  of  its  existence  is 
derived  chiefly  from  analogy.  It  exists  in  nature  as  a  component 
part  of  a  few  minerals,  one  of  which  only  is  found  in  any  abundance. 
It  is  well  known  in  mining  districts  by  the  name  of  fluor  spar. 

It  is  found  crystallized  ordinarily  in  cubes  of  various  colours, — 
green,  yellow,  and  purple ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  compact  variety 
which  occurs  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  worked  into  splendid  orna- 
mental vases. 

§  586.  If  this  mineral  be  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with 
twice  its  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion, a  powerful  and  highly-corrosive  liquid  acid  may  be  obtained. 
For  this  purpose  a  leaden  or  silver  retort  and  receiver  must  be 
employed ;  and  while  a  moderate  heat  is  applied  to  the  former,  the 
latter  must  be  kept  cool  by  ice.  The  product  must  be  preserved  in 
leaden  or  silver  bottles,  upon  which  metals  it  has  no  action.  It  is 
extremely  volatile,  and  not  easily  confined.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  oil  of  vitriol.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  first  prepared,  is 
1.06;  but  is  increased,  by  the  gradual  addition  of  water,  to  1.25. 
When  dropped  into  water  a  hissing  noise  is  produced,  similar  to 
that  which  is  produced  when  red-hot  iron  is  quenched  in  that  liquid. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  experimenting  with  this 
substuice,  as  its  vapours  are  highly  irritating,  and  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  even  in  small  quantities,  it  disorganizes  it  so  rapidly  as  to 
produce  dangerous  ulcers.  In  addition  to  the  usual  properties  of  a 
powerful  acid,  it  possesses  tliat  of  acting  strongly  upon  glass,  and 
corroding  it  deeply. 

§  587.  When  this  acid,  in  a  state  of  purity,  is  brought  into 
contact  with  potassium,  a  violent  detonation  takes  place ;  hydrogen 
gas  is  given  off,  and  a  solid  white  saline  substance  is  formed. 
When  lime  is  thrown  into  it,  violent  heat  is  generated,  water  is 
given  ofi^,  and  the  same  substance  as  fluor  spar  is  produced.    Hence, 
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it  has  been  concluded  that  the  acid  is  composed  of  hydrogen  united 
to  an  elementary  substance  resembling  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  and 
which  has  been  called  fluorine.  In  the  first  experiment  fluoride  of 
potassium  is  formed  and  the  hydrogen  evolved,  as  in  the  analogous 
action  of  potassium  upon  dry  muriatic  acid  gas :  and  in  the  second, 
fluoride  of  calcium  (the  metallic  base  of  lime)  is  the  result ;  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid,  and  the  oxygen  of  the  base,  forming  water. 

§  588.  A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  this  view  of  the  con- 
stitution of  hydro-fluoric  acid  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  fluor  spar.  There  being  no  water 
present  to  furnish  oxygen  to  the  calcium,  and  hydrogen  to  the 
fluorine,  the  hydro-fluoric  acid  cannot  be  formed.  It  is  probably 
constituted  of : — 

Hydrogen     5.26  =:   1  Equivalent.    1 
Fluorine    94.74  =  1         „  ^5 

100.00  19 


Formula,  (F  +  H). 


Sulphur, 

§  589.  Our  next  non-metallic  element,  sulphur^  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  brimstone,)  is  one  of  the  few  elementary  sub- 
stances which  occur  in  nature  in  their  simple  forms,  and  has  been 
known  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mineral  which 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes ;  and, 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  is  chiefly  imported  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  also  extracted  for  use  from  some  of  its  natural  com- 
pounds. It  is  commonly  met  with  in  two  fonns ;  that  of  a  compact 
brittle  solid,  and  a  fine  powder.  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour, 
and  when  rubbed  and  melted  emits  a  peculiar  odour,  but  is  tasteless. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  very  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but 
is  taken  up  by  spirits  of  turpentine.  It  has  about  double  the  weight 
of  water,  its  specific  gravity  being  1.98.  It  is  readily  melted  and 
volatilized;  softens  at  105°,  and  begins  to  evaporate  at  170°.  At 
220°  it  becomes  completely  fluid ;  but  possesses  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  solidifying  at  a  higher  degree,  or  at  350°,  and  of  again 
melting  by  a  reduction  of  temperature.  This  is  a  striking  instance 
of  that  dt-morpAism,  which  we  have  before  exemplified  (§  126)  in 
the  form  of  its  crystals.     At  temperatures  above  350°  it  again 
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becomes  perfectly  liquid,  and  boils  at  600^,  forming  an  orange- 
coloured  vapour,  the  density  of  which  is  about  6.6. 

At  mean  pressure  and  temperature,  100  cubic  inches  of  this 
vapour  would  weigh  206  grains,  being  96  times  heavier  than  hydro- 
gen. It  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  oi  flowers  of  sulphur. 

In  its  affinities  and  modes  of  combination,  it  stands  intermediate 
between  oxygen,  chlorine,  and  bromine,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hydrogen  and  carbon  on  the  other,  having  strong  analogies  to  both 
groups.  Like  the  former,  it  enters  into  union  with  hydrogen  and 
forms  a  hydro-acid ;  and  combines  with  the  metals,  forming  a  series 
completely  parallel  with  the  oxides  and  chlorides,  which  are  called 
sulphureU ;  and  like  the  latter,  it  forms  equally  stable  compotmds 
with  oxygen. 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

§  590.  By  repeatedly  subliming  sulphur  in  hydrogen,  a  com- 
bination between  the  two  elements  takes  place  without  change  of 
volume  in  the  gas;  and  the  product  is  properly  called  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  It  may  be  produced  in  abundance,  as  we  have  already 
said  (§  531),  by  acting  upon  sulphuret  of  iron  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  It  is  quickly  absorbed  by  water ;  but  may  be  collected  over 
that  liquid  warmed,  in  glass  bottles  fitted  with  glass  stoppers  which 
must  be  inserted  the  moment  they  are  filled  with  the  gas. 

It  is  colourless  and  transparent.  Its  smell  is  very  foetid  and 
offensive,  and  its  taste  is  slightly  acid.  It  reddens  the  blue  colour 
of  litmus.  It  is  highly  poisonous,  and  a  mixture  of  T^th  in  the 
atmosphere  has  proved  fatal  to  a  dog  which  was  forced  to  breathe 
it.  It  is  inflammable,  and,  like  hydrogen,  burns  either  silently  or 
with  explosion,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  its  mixture  with 
oxygen.  It  instantly  extinguishes  all  burning  bodies  immersed  into 
it.  The  gas  has  been  liquified  by  a  pressure  amounting  to  17 
atmospheres  at  5Q%  and  was  colourless  and  very  limpid.  It  exists 
in  solution  in  some  mineral  waters.  Water  will  take  up  about 
three  times  its  bulk,  and  the  solution  possesses  all  the  properties  of 
the  gas. 

When  one  volume  of  gaseous  hydro-sulphuric  acid  is  detonated 
with  half  its  volume  of  oxygen,  the  sulphur  is  precipitated  and 
water  formed:  but  when  mixed  with  one  volume  and  a  half  of 
oxygen,  water  is  formed,  and  one  volume  of  a  gaseous  compound  of 
sulphur  and  oxygen. 
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The  gfts,  therefore,  consiats  of: — 

Sulphur     94.1  =  1  Equiyalent.  16 
Hydrogen   5.9  =  1         „  1 

100.0  ^ 

Formula,  (S+H). 

Chlorine,  hromine,  and  iodine,  instantly  decompose  the  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  combining  with  its  hydrogen  and  precipitating  the 
sulphur :  and  the  best  way  of  forming  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  is 
to  pass  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  water  holding  iodine  in  sus- 
pension. The  oxides  of  the  different  metals  mostly  decompose  it, 
and  water,  and  variously-coloured  sulphurets  of  the  metals  are  the 
products. 

§  591.  A  iooond  combination  of  sulphur  with  hydrogen, 
of  which  the  sulphur  is  double  that  of  the  last  compound,  may  be 
formed  by  dropping  a  strong  solution  of  aulphuret  of  potamum^  or 
ealciumy  into  dilute  muriatic  acid.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  is  given  off,  some  sulphur  is  deposited,  and  an  oil-like, 
adhesive,  brown  liquid  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  It  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.769.  Its  smell  and  taste  greatly  resemble  those 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  and  has  the 
property  of  combining  with  some  bases  in  the  manner  of  an  acid. 
It  has  some  properties  which  render  it  analogous  to  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  (§  490).  It  possesses  like  it  considerable  bleaching  powers; 
its  decomposition  is  effected  by  the  mere  contact  of  many  substances, 
such  as  metals  and  metallic  oxides.  A  strong  effervescence  from 
the  escape  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  produced  by  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, alkaline  bases,  and  silica,  and  the  oxide  of  silver  is  reduced 
with  such  energy  as  to  become  incandescent.  The  substances 
which  occasion  this  decomposition  at  the  same  time  undergo  no 
change.     It  has  been  named  hi-sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Formula,  (2  S+H). 

Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen, 

§  592.  "When  sulphur  is  burned  in  dry  oxygen  gas,  the  latter 
undergoes  no  change  of  volume ;  but,  at  common  temperatures  and 
pressures,  a  colourless  transparent  gas  is  the  product,  which  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  elastic  fluids  by  a  suffocating  pungent 
odour  well  known  as  the  smell  of  burning  brimstone.     It  may  be 
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obtained  in  abundance,  and  in  a  state  of  great  parity  by  the  action 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid  upon  mercury.  The  mixture  may  be  put 
into  a  retort  and  heated,  but  the  product  of  the  operation  must  be 
collected  over  mercury.     It  is  called  aUphuroui  acid  g€u. 

It  extinguishes  idl  burning  bodies  when  immersed  in  it,  and 
cannot  itself  be  burned.  It  is  instantly  fatal  to  animal  life.  It 
assumes  the  liquid  form  under  a  pressure  not  exceeding  that  of  two 
atmospheres,  or  at  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
pounded  ice  and  salt.  It  is  then  very  limpid,  and  its  refractive  power 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  water.  It  first  reddens  blue  vegetable 
colours,  and  afterwards  destroys  them.  Its  bleaching  powers  are 
considerable,  and  the  vapour  of  burning  sulphur  is  employed  in 
whitening  silk  and  straw-work. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  just  double  their  weight  in 
combining  in  this  way  with  sulphur,  so  that  sulphurous  acid  is  com- 
posed of: — 

Sulphur  50  =   1  Equivalent.    16 
Oxygen  50  =  2  Equivalents.  16 

100.  32 

Water  at  60^  dissolves  about  thirty-three  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas; 
and  the  solution  possesses  its  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  which  is 
astringent. 

Formula,  (S+2  O). 

§  593.  A  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gases  may 
be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  without  showing  any  disposition  to 
combine,  provided  they  be  quite  free  from  moisture.  But  if  water 
be  present,  the  sulphurous  acid  will  gradually  unite  to  a  further 
proportion  of  oxygen ;  and  the  compound,  which  is  sulphuric  acid^ 
will  be  taken  up  by  the  water.  A  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  also 
undergoes  the  same  change  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

By  boiling  sulphur  in  nitric  acid  it  may  also  be  oxigenated  to 
the  utmost,  and  sulphuric  acid  formed.  It  is  an  article  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  and  largely  employed  in  the  arts. 

By  distilling  at  a  high  heat  the  salt  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  preen  vitriol^  which  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  protoxide  of  iron,  the  water  of  crystallization  is  first  driven  off, 
and  a  dense,  oily,  colourless  liquid  may  be  afterwards  collected; 
which  emits  white  vapours  on  exposure  to  the  air.  If  this  liquid 
be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature,  into  a  receiver  kept  cool 
by  ice,  a  transparent  colourleas  vapour  will  pass  over,  and  concrete 
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into  a  white  solid,  of  the  texture  of  asbestos  or  flocks  of  silk.  It  is 
tough  and  elastic,  liquifies  at  a  temperature  of  about  GG""  Fahrenheit, 
and  boils  between  110^  and  120^.  It  has  a  strong  attraction  for 
water,  and  takes  it  from  the  atmosphere.  This  solid  body  is  pure 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  will  be 
common  oil  of  vitriol,  or  aque<hBulfhuno  acid.  When  the  former  is 
passed  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  one 
volume  of  oxygen  gas  and  two  of  sulphurous  acid. 

§  594.  The  difference  between  the  forces  of  chemical  affinity 
and  mere  adhesion  cannot  be  more  strikingly  exemplified,  perhaps, 
than  by  the  relations  of  this  acid  to  water.  The  combination  of  the 
first  equivalents  so  completely  alters  their  nature  as  that  two  volatile 
substances  become  comparatively  fixed ;  but  any  further  addition  of 
water  only  produces  the  common  effects  of  mixture  and  dilution. 

§  595.  The  aqueo-sulphuric  acid  is  also  extensively  manufac- 
tured by  burning  a  mixture  of  about  8  parts  of  sulphur  and  1  of 
nitre  in  a  properly  constructed  furnace,  with  a  strong  draft  of  air, 
and  receiving  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  large  leaden 
chambers,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  water.  The 
water  becomes  gradually  acidulated,  and  the  concentrated  acid  is 
obtained  by  subsequent  evaporation  of  the  solution.  The  process 
is  extremely  interesting. 

The  sulphur  by  burning  in  the  atmospheric  air  forms  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  the  nitre  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  deutoxide  of 
nitrogen,  which,  with  the  oxygen  of  another  portion  of  the  air, 
produces  nitrous  acid  gas.  Now  when  those  two  acids  arc  perfectly 
dry,  they  mix  without  any  further  action  upon  each  other ;  but  with 
a  small  quantity  of  moisture  thoy  form  a  colourless,  transparent, 
crystalline  compound  which  is  instantly  decomposed  by  the  further 
addition  of  water.  But  the  products  of  the  decomposition  are 
sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  in  solution,  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen, 
which  rises  in  the  gaseous  state.  One  equivalent  of  nitrous  acid 
thus  transfers  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  equivalents  of  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  converts  them  into  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  deutoxide  by  the  action  of  the  air  again  affords  nitrous 
acid,  which  plays  the  same  part  as  before  with  fresh  portions  of  the 
burning  sulphur  (136). 


(136)     The  compositions  and  decompositions  of  this  process  present 
a  beautiful  illustration  of  equivalent  proportions,  and  of  the  play  of 
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§  596.  The  aque(hsulphuric  acid^  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  a  colour- 
le&s  oily  liquid,  of  a  specific  gravity,  when  most  concentrated,  of 
1.85,  at  which  density  it  contains  about  81  per  cent,  of  real  acid. 
It  boils  at  620'',  and  freezes  at  lo"" ;  but  if  diluted  with  water,  so  as 
to  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78,  it  crystallizes  at  32^,  and  remains 
solid  even  to  the  temperature  of  45''.  It  rapidly  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air.  It  is  acrid,  corrosive,  and  intensely  sour,  and  its 
affinities  are  amongst  {he  most  powerful  with  which  chemists  are 
acquainted.  It  decomposes  animal  and  vegetable  substances  rapidly 
from  its  strong  attraction  for  >vater,  the  elements  of  which  it 
abstracts  from  organic  compounds,  and  disengages  their  carbon. 
The  constitution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  as  follows : — 

Sulphur       40   =   I  Equivalent.      16 
Oxygen       60  =  3  Equivalents.    2A^ 

\60  j40^ 

Formula,  (S+30). 


elective  affinity.     The  following  diagram  represents  the  constitution  of 
the  several  bodies  concerned  in  the  action : — 
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The  composition  of  the  aqueous-acid,  specific  gravity,  1.85:  is, — 

Anhydrous  sulphuric  acid    81.63  =   1  Equivalent.     40 
Water 18.37  =   1         „  9 

100.00  49 


Formula,  (8+30)  +  H  +  O. 

The  equivalent  combining  number  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  therefore, 
40 ;  which  exactly  agrees  with  the  constitution  of  its  salts. 

§  697.  Besides  these  two  principal  compounds  of  sulphur 
and  oxygen,  there  are  two  other  acids;  the  first  of  which,  in  equiva- 
lent composition,  is  below  the  sulphurous,  and  is  called  the  hypo^ 
sulphurous;  and  the  second  is  between  the  sulphurous  and  the 
sulphuric,  and  is  called  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid. 

§  598.  When  iron  or  zinc  filings  are  digested  in  a  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  they  are  taken  up  without  any  effervescence,  and 
peculiar,  crystallizable,  salts  are  produced,  which,  when  treated  with 
any  of  the  stronger  acids,  evolve  sulphurous  acid,  and  deposit  sul- 
phur. Now,  as  no  acid  can  dissolve  a  metal  without  previously 
converting  it  into  an  oxide,  by  the  decomposition  of  water  or  by  its 
own  decomposition,  it  is  clear  that  in  this  process  the  metal  must 
take  oxygen  from  the  sulphurous  acid,  and  the  base  so  formed 
combines  with  an  acid  in  which  the  oxygen  must  exist  in  less 
proportion.  The  hypo-sulphurous  acid  cannot,  however,  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  separate  form ;  for  at  the  moment  of  quitting  the  base 
with  which  it  was  united,  it  is  resolved  into  sulj)hurous  acid  and 
sulphur.  In  this  property  it  resembles  the  hypo-nitrous  acid.  The 
same  series  of  salts  may  be  formed  by  digesting  sulphur  in  solutions 
of  any  of  the  sulphites,  or  by  directing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid 
into  solutions  of  the  hydro-sulphurets.  Although  the  simple  equi- 
valent proportions  of  this  acid  are  1  of  sulphur  and  1  of  oxygen,  it 
appears  from  the  analysis  of  its  salts  that  its  number  is  double  the 
amount  thus  indicated,  and  that  it  must  be  considered  as  a  com- 
poimd  of: — 

Sulphur    66.67  =  2  Equivalents.   32 
Oxygen     33.33  =  2  „  16 


100.00  48 


Formula,  (2S  +  2  0). 
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§  599.  The  hypo-sulphites  are  distinguished  as  a  class  bj 
dissolving  fresh-precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  and  forming  with  it 
a  compound  of  an  intensely  sweet  taste. 

§  600.  By  passing  sulphurous  acid  into  water,  in  which 
finely-divided  per-oxide  of  manganese  is  suspended  by  agitation,  the 
peroxide  yields  part  of  its  oxygen  to  the  acid,  and  converts  one 
portion  into  sulphuric  acid  and  another  into  the  hypo-mlphurie. 
To  the  liquid,  after  it  has  been  filtered,  a  solution  of  pure  baryta  is 
added  in  slight  excess,  which  precipitates  the  protoxide  of  manganese 
which  was  combined  with  the  two  acids,  and  forms  an  insoluble 
sulphate  of  baryta  with  the  sulphuric,  and  a  soluble  hypo-sulphate 
with  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid.  The  hypo-stdphate  is  then  again  decom- 
posed by  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  exactly  sufficient  to  precipitate 
the  baryta,  and  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid  remains  in  solution.  It 
may  be  concentrated  by  exposure  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  aoid 
under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  the  air-pump,  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  1.347 ;  but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  condense  it  further,  it  is 
decomposed ;  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  left  in 
solution.  This  change  is  still  more  readily  eSbcted  by  heat.  Tke 
composition  of  the  hypo-sulphuric  acid  is : — 

Sulphur    44.44        2  Equivalents.    32 
Oxygen     55.56        5  „  40 

100.00  12 


And  72  is  its  combining  number. 

Formula,  (2S+5  0). 

Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Carbon. 

§  601.  By  bringing  the  vapour  of  sulphur  in  contact  with 
charcoal  at  a  red  heat,  and  collecting  the  products  in  a  cooled 
receiver,  a  bi-sulphuret  of  carbon  may  be  obtained  in  the  f(M*m  of  a 
colourless,  transparent,  liquid,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.272.  Its 
taste  is  acrid,  pungent,  and  somewhat  aromatic ;  its  odour,  foetid  and 
nauseous  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  boils  at 
common  atmospheric  pressure,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  VHP 
Fahrenheit.  It  has  never  been  congealed  by  the  lowest  artificial 
temperature.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  it  bums  with  a  blue 
flame,  emitting  copious  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid.  No  moisture  is 
deposited  upon  cold  surfaces  during  its  combustion,  proving  that 
hydrogen  does  not  enter  into  its  composition.     It  mixes  readily  widi 

2  b2 
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alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with  water :  the  latter  precipitates  it 
from  either  of  the  former  mixtares.  It  is  composed,  according  to 
the  results  of  its  analysis,  of: — 

Sulphur    84.21   =  2  Equivalents.    32 
Carbon      15.79  =   1  Equiralent.         6 

ioo56  38 


Formula,  (2S+C). 

Compound  of  Sulphur  and  Chlorine. 

§  602.  Sulphur  may  be  imited  directly  with  chlorine  by 
passing  a  current  of  the  gas  over  it,  in  a  btate  of  minute  division 
and  at  a  gentle  heat.  Ten  grains  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  wiU 
thus  take  up  80  cubic  inches  of  gas,  which  is  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  single  equivalents  of  the  two  bodies.  Chlorids  of  sulphur  is  a 
volatile  liquid,  of  reddish  colour  by  reflected  light,  but  yellowish 
green  by  transmitted  light.  It  emits  fumes  which  affect  the  eyes, 
rises  in  vapour  at  a  temperature  below  200**,  and  boils  at  280*^.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.6.  It  does  not  redden  the  colour  of  perfectly 
dry  litmus,  but  when  agitated  with  water,  a  great  disengagement  of 
heat  takes  place,  sulphur  is  precipitated,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  muriatic,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acids. 
It  acts  strongly  upon  mercury ;  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  instantly 
tarnished,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  gray  powder  is  the  result, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  proto-chloride  of  mercury  and  sulphur. 

Formula,  (S  +  C^). 

Selenium, 

§  603.  A  new  and  rare  elementary  substance  has  very 
recently  been  detected  in  the  refuse  of  an  oil-of- vitriol  manufactory 
in  Sweden,  which  in  all  its  compositions  runs  as  parallel  with  sul- 
phur as  iodine  and  bromine  do  with  chlorine.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
the  iron  pyrites,  (or  native  compound  of  iron  and  sulphur,)  which 
are  employed  in  the  works,  and  which  contain  a  mixture,  in 
very  minute  proportions,  of  a  similar  compound  of  selenium  and 
iron. 

Selenium  at  common  temperatures  is  a  brittle  solid,  of  a  brown 
colour  and  metallic  lustre ;  it  has  neither  taste  nor  odour.  When 
pounded  the  particles  stick  together,  and  in  powder  it  has  a  deep 
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red  colour.  It  melts  at  a  few  degrees  above  the  boiling-point  of 
water,  and  wlien  warm  is  very  ductile,  and  may  be  drawn  into 
threads,  which  are  red  by  transmitted,  but  gray  by  reflected  light. 
It  boils  at  a  temperature  of  about  600^  Fahrenheit,  and  condenses 
either  in  opaque,  metallic-looking,  drops,  or,  when  large  receivers 
are  used,  in  flowers  of  the  colour  of  cinnabar.  Its  vapour  has  a 
deep-yellow  colour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  undergoes  no 
change  by  mere  exposure  to  air.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4.3.  It  is  a 
non-conductor  of  electricity,  and  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Whea 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe  it  tinges  the  flame  of  a  light-blue 
colour,  and  exhales  an  odour  of  decayed  horse-radish. 

CambinatioM  of  Selenium  and  Oxygen. 

§  604.  The  mode  of  its  extraction  from  the  refuse  which  we 
have  mentioned  will  make  us  acquainted  with  one  of  its  combina- 
tions. By  treating  the  mixture,  which  contains  much  sulphur,  with 
nitric  acid,  both  tiie  sulphur  and  the  selenium  are  acidified ;  sul- 
phurous acid  and  selenious  acid  are  formed.  The  former  reacts  upon 
the  latter,  takes  its  oxygen  from  it,  and  the  selenium  sublimes. 

When  selenium  alone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  so  as  to  expel  the  excess  of  that  acid,  a 
white  saline  matter  remains  which  may  be  sublimed  by  raising  the 
temperature;  the  colour  of  the  vapour  closely  resembling  that  of 
chlorine.  The  selenious  acid  crystallizes  in  needles  in  the  colder 
part  of  the  apparatus.  Selenious  acid  has  a  sour  and  slightly 
burning  taste,  and  is  very  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
readily  decomposed  by  all  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction 
for  oxygen,  and  the  selenium  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution 
by  metallic  zinc  and  iron.  It  may  be  considered  as  a  compound 
of:— 

Selenium    71*43  =  I  Equijalent    40 
Oxygen       28.57  =  2  EguiTalents.  16 

100.00  M 


Formula,  (S«  +  2  0). 

Which  makes  its  equivalent  56,  in  which  proportion  it  enters  into 
combination  with  the  different  bases. 

§  605.  As  the  selenious  acid  exactly  resembles  the  sulphurouit 
in  constitution,  so  the  selenic  cusid  is  exactly  analogous  to  the 
sulphuric.    The  process  for  obtaining  it  is  circuitous.    Selenious 
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aeid  must  be  neutralized  with  soda,  and  the  resulting  salt  fused 
with  about  its  own  weight  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  or  soda,  by  project* 
ing  it  in  sueeeBsive  portions  into  a  red-hot  crucible.  The  selenious 
aeid  thus  takes  anodier  equivalent  of  oxygen,  and  a  combination  of 
■denio  acid  and  soda  is  the  result.  The  fused  mass  is  then  acted 
vptm  by  a  hot  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  water,  and  the  solution 
made  to  boil  briskly ;  when  anhydrous  seleniate  of  soda  is  deposited* 
The  hot  liquid  decanted  from  the  salt  deposits  crystals  of  the  excess 
of  nitrate  upon  cooling.  On  renewing  tiie  ebullition  fresh  porti<ms 
cf  the  seleniate  are  procured;  and  the  process  is  renewed  till  the  whole 
is  separated.  This  process  is  founded  upon  the  fact  that  seleniate  of 
soda,  like  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base,  is  more  soluble  in  water  of 
about  90^,  than  at  higher  or  lower  temperatures.  The  nitrite  of 
the  base  which  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  is  pur- 
posely reoonrerted  into  a  nitrate  by  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid. 

{  606.  To  procure  the  acid  in  a  free  state,  a  solution  of  the 
seleniate  is  decomposed  by  nitrate  of  lead.  The  seleniate  of  lead 
which  is  formed  is  perfectly  insoluble,  like  the  sulphate,  and  after 
being  well  washed,  is  suspended  in  water,  and  exposed  to  a  current 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  precipitates  all  the  lead  but  does 
not  decompose  the  selenic  acid.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen is  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  filtered  liquid  consists  of  a  dilute 
solution  of  selenic  acid  in  water. 

When  concentrated,  selenic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
may  be  heated  to  536°  without  decomposition  ;  but  above  that  tem- 
perature, it  is  resolved  into  selenious  acid  and  oxygen.  Its  specific 
gravity,  at  the  highest,  is  about  2.6.  The  affinity  of  selenic  acid 
for  bases  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  consists 
of:— 

Selenium     62.5   =:   1  Equivalent.     40 
Oxygen      37.5  =  3  Equivalents.   24 

ioao  64 


Formula,  (8°*  +  3  O). 

Compound  of  Selenium  and  Hydrogen. 

§  607.  To  establish  completely  the  remarkable  analogy 
between  selenium  and  sulphur,  we  shall  describe  one  more  of 
the  compounds  of  this  rare  substance ;  namely,  that  which  it  forms 
with  hydrogen.  It  may  be  obtained  by  acting  upon  selenuret  of 
fokmium  (formed  by  fusing  together  potassium  and  selenium)  with 
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dilute  muriatio  acid.    A  gas  is  thus  formed,  which  may  be  col- 
lected in  the  same  way  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  odour,  these  two  gases  a  good  deal  resemble  each  other.  It 
may  be  called  hydrasdenic  acid^  or  selenuretted  hydrogen.  It  is 
absorbed  by  water  with  which  it  forms  a  colourless  solution.  It 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  stains  the  epidermis  brown.  It  is  gra- 
dually, but  completely,  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  the 
selenium  deposited  in  a  red  precipitate.  It  throws  down  all 
metallic  solutions  in  the  form  of  selenurets.  This  gas  produces 
violent  effects  upon  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  a  sharp  and  pain- 
ful sensation  in  the  nose  which  is  followed  by  a  temporary  loss  of 
the  sense  of  smelling.   According  to  its  analysis  it  is  composed  of: — 

Selenium    97-56  =r  1  Equiralent    40 
Hydrogen     2.44  =  „  1 

100.00  "iT 


Formula,  (S^  +  H). 

Phoq>horus. 

§  608.  The  next  element  which  we  shall  describe  is  a  very 
remarkable  substance,  and  has  never  been  found  in  nature  in  its 
simple  form:  but  in  combination  with  oxygen  and  lime,  it  is  a 
product  chiefly  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  a  combustible  to 
which  we  have  already  frequently  referred  by  the  name  of  phos- 
phorus.  It  diflers  not  more  from  the  other  combustibles  which  we 
have  hitherto  examined  in  its  peculiar  properties,  than  in  its  modes 
of  combination. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  an  open  fire,  to  bum 
off  and  dissipate  all  the  volatile  ingredients,  reducing  their  earthy 
residue  to  a  fine  powder,  and  digesting  them  for  two  or  three  days 
in  half  their  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  as  much  water  as 
may  give  the  mixture  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  the  time,  twice  the  bulk  of  boiling  water  must  be  stirred 
up  with  it,  and  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration.  In  this  operation 
the  sulphuric  acid  displaces  phosphoric  acid  from  the  lime  with 
which  it  is  combined  in  the  bone  earth,  and  it  may  be  concen- 
trated by  evaporation  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup.  It  must 
then  be  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  powder, 
and  strongly  heated  in  an  earthen- ware  retort,  the  beak  of  which 
must  be  plunged  under  water.  The  heat  must  be  very  slowly  raised 
till  it  becomes  very  intense.     A  large  quantity  of  gas  will  escape 
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during  the  process,  and  spontaneously  inflame  upon  passing  through 
the  water  into  the  air ;  and  the  phosphorus  will  distil  over  in  drops 
and  congeal  in  the  water.  In  this  process  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
dcoxydated  by  the  charcoal,  which  at  a  high  temperature  has  » 
stronger  affinity  for  the  oxygen  than  the  phosphorus  (137). 

§  609.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  a  soft  solid  of  a  flesh-red 
colour;  but  when  purified  by  fusion  imder  a  warm  solution  of 
ammonia,  and  a  second  time  under  alcohol,  it  is  perfectly  colour- 
less and  transparent.  It  may  bo  obtained  in  octohedral  crystals 
from  its  solution  in  naphtha,  or  sulphuret  of  phosphorus.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  1.77.  It  is  highly  inflammable  and  takes  fire  by 
slight  friction,  and  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  it  under  water  in 
well-closed  bottles.  It  may  easily  be  cut  with  a  knife.  When  air  is 
carefully  excluded,  or  under  water,  it  melts  at  about  105"*,  and  boils 
at  550*:  100  cubic  inches  of  its  vapour  weigh  135  grains.  It  is 
tasteless  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  proves  highly  poisonous  when 
taken  into  the  stomach. 

§  610.  In  the  atmosphere,  phosphorus  emits  a  light  smoke 
and  peculiar  smell,  not  unlike  that  of  garlic :  the  smoke  shines  in 
the  dark  with  a  pale-greenish  and  very  beautiful  light.  This  is 
owing  to  a  slow  combustion,  or  combination  with  oxygen,  and  if  a 
stick  of  i)hoHphorus  be  confined  under  a  jar  full  of  common  air  over 


(137)  The  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
paration of  phosphorus  is  hero  delineated. 
The  mixed  phosphorous  acid  and  charcoal 
is  placed  in  retort,  at,  uhich  is  properly 
adjusted  in  the  furnace,  6.  The  neck  of 
the  retort  dips  under  the  water  in  the 
basin,  c. 
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water,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  will  gradually  be  absorbed  and  the 
nitrogen  remain,  and  then  its  light  will  be  extinguished. 

It  is  remarkable  that  phosphorus  does  not  shine  in  perfectly 
pure  oxygen  till  heated  to  80**,  near  which  point  it  bursts  into 
flame ;  and  no  absorption  takes  place  under  this  temperature :  but 
if  the  elasticity  of  the  gas  be  decreased  to  about  one-eighth  or  one- 
tenth  of  that  of  the  usual  elasticity  of  the  air,  the  slow  combustion 
with  the  evolution  of  the  glow  will  take  place.  If  the  density  of 
the  oxygen  be  reduced  to  the  same  amount  by  mixture  with 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  or  carbonic  acid,  the  same  phenomena  will  be 
produced.  Some  caution  should  be  used  in  exposing  this  highly 
inflammable  substance  to  the  air,  as  the  heat  which  is  evolved 
during  this  slow  combustion  sometimes  accumulates  to  a  suflicient 
degree  to  cause  the  whole  to  burst  into  flame.  Pieces  of  phosphorus 
placed  upon  cotton  or  charcoal,  or  other  bad  conductors  of  heat, 
will  almost  always  accumulate  heat  enough  for  this  purpose. 

§  611.  Phosphorus  combines  with  many  of  the  metals, 
forming  w*ith  them  metallic  phosphurets.  They  may  be  obtained 
by  heating  the  two  substances  together ;  and  sometimes  by  passing  a 
compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  into  solutions  of  the  oxides. 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen,  however,  by  no  means  acts  with  the  same 
certainty  as  the  different  hydro-acids  which  we  have  examined ;  in 
most  cases  the  metal  is  merely  reduced.  Phosphorus  alone  will, 
indeed,  reduce  those  metals  which  have  but  a  feeble  attraction  for 
oxygen,  and  a  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  solutions  of  gold, 
silver,  or  platinum,  will  become  coated  by  the  respective  metals. 

It  is  not  known  that  the  phosphurets  enter  into  secondary  com- 
bination, and  they  jdo  not  possess  much  interest. 

Compounds  of  Phosphorus  and  Oxypen, 

§  612.  The  product  of  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
which  has  just  been  described,  is  an  acid  liquid ;  and  a  mixture  of 
phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  No  good  process  is,  however, 
known,  by  which  they  may  be  separated  from  this  liquid. 

Phosphorous  acidy  in  combination  with  water,  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine  through  phosphorus  fused  under 
hot  water ;  a  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  thus  formed,  which  is  imme- 
diately resolved  into  muriatic  acid  and  phosphorous  acid  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  water;  the  former  may  be  expelled  by 
evaporation,  and  the  latter  will  remain.  It  is  a  crystallizable  com- 
pound, of  a  sour  taste  and  very  soluble  in  water.     By  heat  it  is 
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resolved  into  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen,  which 
escapes,  and  phosphoric  acid  which  is  fixed.  It  may  be  obtained 
in  the  anhydrous  state  in  small  quantities,  by  burning  phosphorus 
in  a  long  tube  with  a  very  limited  access  of  air.  In  this  case  it 
sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  white  volatile  powder,  which  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air.    It  is  composed  of : — 

Phosphoms    57.14  =  1    Equivalent.     16 
Oxygen      .    42.86  =  1  i  Equivalents.   12 

100.00  "28 


Formula,  (2P+30). 

And  28  constitutes  the  equivalent  in  which  it  enters  into  secondary 
combination  with  the  bases,  and  constitutes  the  class  of  salts  which 
are  denominated  phosphites. 

§  613.  An  acid  of  inferior  degree  of  oxygenization  may  be 
formed  by  acting  upon  water  by  phosphuret  of  barium.  Hydrogen 
in  combination  with  phosphorus  makes  its  escape,  and  a  solution 
of  the  hypo-phosphorous  acid  in  combination  with  baryta,  remains, 
from  which  the  base  may  be  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  clear  filtered  liquor  has  been  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  it  eontitutes  a  sour  viscid  liquid  which  is 
incapable  of  crystallization,  and  rapidly  attracts  oxygen.  It 
consists  of: — 

Phosphorus    80  =  2  Equivalents.  32 
Oxygen      .     20  :=   1  Equivalent.       8 

Too  40 


Formula,  (2  P  +  0). 

§  614.  When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  the  open  air,  it 
generally  leaves  a  red  insoluble  residue,  wKich  is  a  compound  of 
phosphorus  with  still  less  oxygen  than  the  preceding,  and  is  an 
oxide  of  phosphorus.  It  may  be  formed  in  greater  abundance  by 
directing  a  small  stream  of  oxygen  upon  phosphorus,  kept  melted 
under  boiling  water.  The  acids  which  are  formed  at  the  same  time 
are  retained  in  solution,  while  the  red  oxide  floats  in  the  liquid. 
When  dried,  it  must  be  exposed  to  heat  in  a  retort,  to  drive  off  any 
uncombined  phosphorus,  and  afterwards  washed  and  dried.  It 
possesses  neither  odour  nor  taste*  It  is  heavier  than  water,  and 
insoluble  in  that  liquid  and  in  alcohol,  ether  and  oils.    It  does  not 
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inflame  till  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  to  redness,  when 

it  bums  into  phosphoric  acid.     The  results  of  its  analysis  prove  it 
to  be  a  compound  of: — 

Phosphoras    85.78  =  3  Equiralents.  48 

Oxygen      .     14.22  =  1  Equiyalent.  8 

100.00  56 


Formula,  (3  P+0). 

§  615.  Pka^phorie  addy  or  phosphorus  at  its  maximum  degree 
of  oxidation,  may  be  obtained  from  the  impure  acid,  the  extraction 
of  which  from  bones  has  been  already  described  (§  608),  by  boiling  it 
with  carbonate  of  anmionia  in  excess.  The  liquid  after  filtration  is 
to  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  then  ignited  in  a  platinum  crucible ; 
by  which  ammonia,  and  other  volatile  matters  are  driven  ofi. 

It  may  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phosphorus. 
For  this  purpose,  small  fragments  must  be  very  cautiously  dropped 
into  the  acid,  gently  heated  in  a  retort.  The  action  is  very  vident, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  is  disengaged.  A 
small  quantity  of  ammonia  is  at  the  same  time  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  vrater,  which  may  be  expelled  by  evaporating  the 
liquid  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  in 
a  platinum  crucible  to  a  dull  red  heat. 

In  both  these  processes,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  combination  with 
water,  which  it  retains  even  at  a  red  heat,  and  with  which  at  a 
high  temperature  it  may  be  sublimed.  This  aqueous  acid  some- 
times goes  by  the  name  of  glacial  phosphoric  acid. 

§  616.  The  white  matter  which  is  formed  during  the  inflam- 
mation of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas,  or  common  air,  and  which  falls 
like  flakes  of  snow,  is  pure  anhydrous  phosphoric  acid.  Its  consti- 
tution according  to  its  most  accurate  analysis,  is: — 

Phosphornjs    44.44  rs  1    Equivalent     16 
Oxygen      .     55.56  ss  2^  Equivalents.  20 

100.00  36 


Formula,  (2  P +5  0). 

And  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  consists  of: — 

Phosphoric  acid  80  =   1  Equivalent.  36 
Water     .     .     ^  =1  „         ^ 

100  56 


Formula,  (2  P +5  0)  +  H+0. 
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It  very  speedily  deliquesces  in  the  air  into  an  intensely  sour 
liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  2.  It  does  not  corrode  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  solution  is  not  volatile,  nor  is  it  capable 
of  being  decomposed  by  heat  alone.  It  emits  no  odour  when 
heated. 

§  617.  This  acid  undergoes  certain  changes  in  the  ultimate 
arrangement  of  its  constituent  particles,  without  alteration  of  their 
equivalent  proportions,  by  particular  treatment  with  heat  and  with 
water.  These  modifications  are  chiefly  distinguished  in  the  com- 
position of  its  salts. 

When  phosphoric  acid,  or  any  of  its  salts,  have  been  exposed  to 
a  heat  of  41 5*^,  it  is  recognised  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  of  a 
white  colour ;  and  the  acid  in  this  state  has  been  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  pyro-phoiphoric  acid.  When  it  has  not  been  ex- 
posed to  such  a  temperature,  or  when  after  having  been  so  exposed 
it,  or  its  salts,  is  dissolved  in  water  and  boiled,  it  produces  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  goes  by  the  name  of 
phosphoric  acid. 

§  618.  The  acid,  again,  which  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
redness  a  concentrated  solution  of  either  phosphoric  or  pyro- 
phosphoric  acids  is  in  a  third  state,  and  called  imta-phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  distinguished  by  precipitating  oxides  of  silver  in  gelatinous 
flakes  of  a  gray  colour.  The  phosphoric  and  the  pyro-phosphoric 
acids,  on  the  one  hand,  are  both  converted  into  meta-phosphoric  by 
exposure  to  a  red  heat,  and  on  the  other,  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  meta-phos])horic  and  the  pyro-phosphoric  acids  readily  pass  into 
phosphoric,  by  boiling  their  aqueous  solutions. 

§  619.  The  acid  in  these  its  three  states,  is  distinguished  by 
a  tendency  to  unite  with  bases  in  different  proportions,  and  when 
not  in  saline  combination  is  supposed  to  be  constituted  of  anhydrous 
acid  with  corresponding  equivalents  of  water.     Thus : — 

(P+2iO)  =  Anhydrous  phosphoric  acid. 

(P  +  2i  0)  +  U  (H  +  0)  =  Hydro-phospLoric  acid. 
(P +2i  O)  +        (H  +  0)  =  Pyro-phosphoric  acid. 
2  (P  +  2i  0)  +        (H  +  0)  =  Meta-phosphoric  acid. 

If  we  view  the  water  in  these  compounds  in  the  light  of  a  base, 
then  when  any  of  them  is  treated  with  a  stronger  base,  the  whole, 
or  a  part,  of  the  water  is  displaced,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the 
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total  amount  of  base  in  combination  with  the  anhydrous  acid,  may 
be  regarded  as  remaining  the  same. 

Thus,  the  series  of  multiples  of  water  in  the  varieties  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  are,  1^,  1,  i,  while  the  series  of  multiples  of  oxygen 
which  constitutes  the  acids  of  phosphorus,  are  i,  1^,  2^.  To  avoid 
the  appearance  of  the  half  equivalent,  the  equivalent  of  phosphorus 
may  be  doubled,  and  the  same  series  of  the  equivalents  of  oxygen 
becomes  1,  3,  5 ;  but  the  compound  equivalents,  hence  resulting,  do 
not  agree  with  the  constitution  of  the  salts  in  secondary  combination. 
The  same  series  is  maintained  in  its  other  primary  combinations, 
where  more  than  one  is  known  with  the  same  element. 

Compounds  of  Phoiphorus  and  Hydrogen. 

§  620.  The  examination  of  the  compounds  of  phosphorus  and 
hydrogen,  and,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  of  all  the  compounds  of  phos- 
phorus, is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty.  We  have  already 
stated  that  when  aqueo-phosphorous  acid  is  heated,  a  gaseous  com- 
pound of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  is  given  oif.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  of  an  excessively  offensive  odour  and  bitter  taste. 
Water  absorbs  one-eighth  of  its  volume;  but  it  is  much  more 
freely  taken  up  by  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of 
calcium.  It  has  no  acid  reaction  upon  vegetable  colours ;  but  like 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  decomposes  some  metallic  salts  with  the 
formation  of  phosphurets  of  the  metals.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and 
will  not  support  combustion.  When  pure,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
common  air,  or  oxygen,  without  danger,  but  the  mixture  explodes 
with  the  electric  spark,  or  at  a  temperature  of  300^.  Diminishing 
the  pressure  will  also  cause  it  to  explode,  as  by  raising  the  jar  upon 
the  mercurial  bath  so  that  the  mercury  in  the  interior  may  be 
lifted  about  an  inch  or  two. 

§  621.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  on  boiling  phosphorus  in  a  strong  solution  of 
potassa  in  a  small  retort;  and  again  by  the  action  oi phosphuret 
of  calcium  upon  water.  The  product  of  these  processes  is,  how- 
ever, distinguished  by  being  spontaneously  inflammable  in  common 
air,  or  oxygen  ;  a  property  which  the  gas  loses  by  being  kept  over 
water.  Each  bubble,  as  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  water, 
bursts  into  flame,  and  forms  a  ring  of  white  smoke  composed  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  very  beautiful  in  a  still  atmosphere.  The 
two  gases  are  essentially  the  same  in  composition ;  but  in  the  lattar 
state  it  is  probable  that  it  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
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another  compound  of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus,  which  is  the  spon- 
taneously inflammable  ingredient,  and  causes  the  combustion  of  the 
whole.  Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  probably  composed  of  three 
Tolumes  of  hydrogen,  united  to  one-fourth  of  a  volume  of  phos- 
phorus in  vapour,  condensed  into  two.  According  to  its  analysis  it 
contains  by  weight : — 

Phosphoros    91.43  ==  3  Equivalents.    32 
Hydrogen  .      8.5?  =  3        „  ^ 

100.00  '  36 


Formula,  (2  P +3  H). 

§  622.  Possessing  neither  acid  nor  alkaline  properties  very 
decidedly,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  bears  some  analogy  on  one  hand 
to  the  hydro-acids,  as  we  have  stated  with  regard  to  its  action  upon 
the  solution  of  metallic  oxides  (§  611),  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
ammonia.  It  unites  with  hydro-bromic  acid,  hydro-iodic  acids,  and 
forms  with  them  definite  compounds  which  crystallise  in  cubes. 

Combmatiom  of  Phosphorus  and  Chlorine. 

§  623.  By  passing  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  over  bi-chloride 
of  mercury  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  a  volatile  liquid  is  obtained, 
which  is  a  sesqui-chloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  transparent  and 
colourless;  of  the  specific  gravity  of  1.45.  It  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  dry  litmus,  but  the  fumes  which  it  gives  off  in  abundance 
are  acid,  owing  to  contact  with  the  moisture  of  the  air.  It  acts 
energetically  upon  water;  the  hydrogen  combining  with  the  chlorine 
to  constitute  muriatic  acid  and  the  oxygen  with  the  phosphorus,  by 
which  phosphorous  acid  is  generated.     It  consists  of: — 

Phosphorus     22.5   =   1    Equivalent.     16 
Chlorine     .     77-5  =  li  Equivalents.  54 

100.0  70 


Formula,  (2P+3C^). 

§  624?.  When  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  chlorine,  it 
spontaneously  inflames,  and  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  and  another 
compound  is  formed,  which  is  a  per-chloride  of  phosphorus.  The 
product  is  a  white  solid  which  condenses  upon  the  cool  parts  of  the 
containing  vessel.  It  is  volatile  at  a  temperature  below  212°,  but 
may  be  fused  under  pressure,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.     It  acts 
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Tnth  violence  upon  water,  fonning  with  its  elements  muriatic  and 
phosphoric  acids.  One  grain  of  phosphorus  combines  in  this  way 
with  six  of  chlorine,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  16 :  90.     Or : — 

Phosphorofl     15.1  =  1    Equiyalent.     16 
Chlorine    .    84.9  =  2^  EguiTalents.  90 

100.0  106 


Formula,  (3  P +5  O). 

Compound  of  Phosphorus  and  Nitrogen. 

§  625.  When  either  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus  are  made 
to  act  upon  dry  ammonia,  a  white  solid  mass  is  obtained  which 
gives  off  muriatic  acid,  and  excess  of  amimonia,  at  a  strong  red  heat ; 
and  leaves  behind,  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  a  white  substance, 
which  is  a  compound  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen.  When  preserved 
from  the  agency  of  air  and  moisture,  it  is  perfectly  fixed  and  infu- 
sible at  a  red  heat,  and  it  is  remarkably  indifferent  to  the  strongest 
reagents.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  very  slowly  converts  a  portion 
of  it  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  as  slowly 
effects  the  same  change  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid. 
When  fused  with  caustic  potassa,  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  phos- 
phate of  potassa  remains.  Dry  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat  decomposes 
it  with  the  formation  of  ammonia,  and  phosphorus  distils  off. 
There  is  no  trace  of  the  formation  of  water  during  the  action. 
Phosphuret  of  nitrogen  consists  of: — 

Phosphorus    53.2  =  1  Equivalent.     16 
Nitrogen    .    46.8  =1  „  14 

100.0  lo 


Formula,  (P+N). 

This  substance  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  production  of  a 
fixed  substance  by  the  combination  of  highly  volatile  principles,  and 
presents  a  curious  contrast  to  the  detonating  and  easily  decom- 
posable compounds  of  chlorine  and  iodine  with  the  same  element. 

Silicon. 

§  626.  To  complete  this  general  view  of  the  non-metallic 
elements,  it  only  remains  that  we  describe  the  properties,  and  a  few 
of  the  combinations,  of  silicon  and  boron;   two  undecompounded 
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Babstances,  which  differ  very  materially  from  all  the  preceding,  but 
are  connected  together  by  the  strongest  resemblances.  Like  carbon, 
they  are  known  only  in  the  solid  state,  and  are  perfectly  fixed  at 
the  strongest  heat ;  the  only  effect  of  which  upon  them,  is  to  render 
them  harder. 

§  627.  Although  silicon  in  combination  with  oxygen  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  substances  in  nature,  so  much  so  as  to  entitle 
it  to  be  considered  the  basis  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  cliarcoal  is 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal,  its  insulation  is  only  of  very  recent 
date. 

By  heating  a  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  silica,  or  flint,  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  moderate  heat,  an  acid  gas  is  obtained, 
which,  by  being' passed  into  a  solution  of  potassa,  combines  with  it, 
and  forms  a  salt,  which  must  be  separated  by  evaporation,  and 
afterwards  heated  nearly  to  redness.  By  mixing  this  salt  with 
about  eight  times  its  weight  of  potassium,  and  heating  it  in  a  grceu 
glass  or  iron  tube,  a  decomposition  takes  place,  accompanied  by 
a  feeble  detonation  before  the  mixture  becomes  red-hot.  When 
the  mass  has  become  cold,  all  the  soluble  parts  may  he  removed  by 
washing,  and  silicon  will  remain.  It  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  solid, 
in  a  disintegrated  state,  of  a  dark-browii  colour,  and  without  metallic 
lustre.  It  does  not  conduct  electricity,  and,  when  first  prepared,  is 
combustible  both  in  common  air  and  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  not 
acted  upon  by  the  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  even  when  assisted  by 
heat.  When  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  it  becomes 
very  hard,  and  will  not  burn  even  in  oxygen  gas. 

Combination  of  Silicon  und  Oxygen. 

§  628.  To  oxidate  silicon  completely,  it  may  be  mixed  with 
dry  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  heated  to  redness;  it  then  bums 
vividly  at  the  expense  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  carbonic  oxide  is  dis- 
engaged, and  some  carbon  deposited.  In  this  process  silicon  com- 
bines with  its  own  weight  of  oxygen,  and  forms  silica^  or  pure  flinty 
which,  upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  protoxide,  is  composed 
of:— 

Silicon    50  =  1  Equivalent.   8 
Oxygon  50  =  1         „  8 

100  16 


Formula,  (S»  +  O)  ; 
and  the  equivalent  of  silicon  is  the  same  as  that  of  oxygen. 
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§  629.  Silioa  is  found  in  a  state  of  parity  in  the  form  of 
rook-crystal,  which  is  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  calcining  coumion  flints,  quenching  them  in 
water,  and  then  reducing  them  to  powder.  In  this  state  they  must 
be  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  their  weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  fused  in  a  crucible  at  a  strong  red  heat.  The  compound  may 
be  dissolved,  when  cold,  in  water,  and  the  alkaline  solution  dropped 
gradually  into  dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  muriatic  acid  combines 
with  the  potassa,  and  the  silica  is  separated  in  the  form  of  a  white 
translucent  jelly.  This  is,  in  fact,  a  hydrate  of  silica.  If  the  whole 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  saline  matter  be  washed  off  from 
the  fused  mass,  pure  silica  will  remain.  It  is  a  perfectly  white, 
tasteless,  powder,  which  feels  harsh  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  2.6.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  every  acid,  except 
the  hydro-fluoric.  When  first  precipitated,  it  is  taken  up  by  solu- 
tions of  potassa  and  soda,  but  not  by  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is 
perfectly  infusible  by  all  ordinary  means,  but  is  said  to  have  been 
melted  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow-pipe.  It  ranks  with  the  oxy- 
acids,  from  its  combining  with  the  fixed  alkalies. 

Compound  of  Silicon  and  Chlorine. 

§  630.  When  silicon  is  heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  it 
Ignites  and  forms  a  compound,  which  is  rapidly  volatilized.  The 
product  of  the  combustion  condenses  into  a  liquid,  which  is  colour- 
less when  pure,  but  is  generally  yellow  from  a  portion  of  chlorine 
mixed  with  it.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  upon  silica;  and  the  process  affords  a  good 
example  of  the  efficacy  of  two  concurring  affinities,  when  neither 
singly  would  be  efficient.  It  consists  in  mixing  equal  parts  of 
hydrated  silicic  acid  and  starch  into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  heating 
the  mass  in  a  covered  crucible,  so  as  to  char  the  vegetable  matters. 
In  this  way  an  intimate  mixture  of  silica  and  carbon  is  obtained, 
which  is  placed  in  fragments  in  a  porcelain  tube  and  heated  to  red- 
ness, while  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  passed  over  it.  The  oxygen 
of  the  silica  unites  with  the  carbon,  and  forms  carbonic  oxide ;  and 
the  silicon  and  the  chlorine  at  the  same  moment  combine.  Neither 
carbon  nor  chlorine,  singly,  have  the  slightest  action  upon  silica. 
The  volatile  product  is  agitated  with  a  little  mercury  to  free  it 
from  mixed  chlorine,  and  is  then  very  pure. 

Chloride  of  silicon  has  a  suffocating  odour,  not  unlike  that  of 
cvano(]:en,  and  when  thrown  into  water  is  converted  into  muriatic 
acid  and  silica.     It  consists  of: — 

2  c 
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Silicon        ]8.3  =:   1  Equiralent    8 
Chlorine    81.7  =  1  „  36 


100.0  44 


Fonnula,  i^+O). 

Compound  of  Silicon  and  Fluorine. 

§  631 .  We  have  already  stated  that  hjdro-fluoric  acid  acts 
very  energetically  upon  glass :  or,  as  we  may  now  add,  upon  pure 
silica.  The  product  of  the  action  is  a  gas,  which  may  easily  be 
obtained  by  pouring  upon  powdered  fluor-spar,  mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  fine  sand  or  glass,  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  It  may  be  collected  in  glass  jars  over  mercury.  It  is  colour- 
less, and  possesses  a  penetrating  odour  and  sour  taste.  It  extin- 
guishes all  burning  bodies  when  immersed  in  it,  and  produces  white 
fumes  in  the  air  from  its  high  attraction  for  moisture.  100  cubic 
inches  weigh  about  112  grains. 

Water  absorbs  263  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas,  and  the  solution 
may  be  kept  in  glass  vessels.  About  17  per  cent,  of  silica  is  pre- 
cipitated during  the  solution,  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water, 
the  oxygen  of  which  unites  with  the  silicon,  and  the  hydrogen  with 
the  fluorine,  which  forms  hydro-fluoric  acid,  and  which  remains 
in  solution.  The  gas  condenses  twice  its  volume  of  ammonia,  and 
forms  with  it  a  dry,  saline  compound.  It  also  combines  with  other 
bases. 

The  gas  is  most  probably  a  binary  compound  of  silicon  and 
fluorine,  and  its  proper  name  would,  therefore,  he  fuorid^  of  silicon. 
It  is  sometimes  called  fluo-silicic  acid.     It  is  composed  of: — 

Silicon        30.8  =  1  Equivalent      8 
Fluorine     69.2  2=   1  „  18^ 

100.6  ^ 

Formula,  (^  +  F). 

Boron. 

§  632.  When  two  parts  of  potassium  are  mixed  with  one  of 
horacic  cicid,  which  has  been  previously  fused  and  powdered,  and 
the  two  are  heated  together  in  a  copper  tube,  at  a  temperature  of 
about  300®  Fahrenheit,  they  suddenly  become  red  hot ;  and  when 
the  product  has  been  washed  with  warm  water,  a  greenish-brown, 
or  olive-coloured  substance  remains,  which  is  boron. 
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It  is  insoluble  in  water,  tasteless,  and  without  action  upon  vege- 
table colours.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  It  may  be 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  in  close  vessels  without  undergoing 
any  change,  except  becoming  harder  and  more  dense.  It  does  not 
decompose  water,  either  hot  or  cold.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2. 
When  heated  to  about  600°  Fahrenheit,  in  the  open  air  it  bums 
vividly,  and  is  converted  into  boracic  acid. 


Compmind  of  Boron  and  Oxygen. 

§  633.  Boron  absorbs  about  68  per  cent,  of  oxygen  during  its 
conversion  into  boracic  acid, 

Boracic  acid  is  commonly  obtained  by  dissolving  a  given  weight 
of  a  salt  called  boraa^  (which  is  imported  into  this  country  from 
India,  in  a  rough  state,  under  the  name  of  tincalj)  in  boiling  water, 
and  adding  half  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  vnih 
an  equal  quantity  of  water.  As  the  solution  cools,  scaly  crystals 
are  precipitated,  which  is  the  substance  in  question.  It  is  also 
found  native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes. 

It  is  destitute  of  odour,  and  possesses  very  little  taste.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  reddens  blue  vegetable 
colours.  It  also  acts  as  an  alkali  upon  turmeric  paper,  turning  its 
yellow  tint  to  brown.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  communicates  a 
green  colour  to  its  flame.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and  parts  with  its 
water  of  crystallization.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
equivalent  of  boron  and  of  this  acid ;  but  the  latter  is  probably 
composed  of: — 

Boron       29.41  =:  1  Equiralent.    20 
Oxygen     7059  =  6 Eguiyalenta.   48 

100.00  68 

Formula,  (B'^+eO). 

The  number,  68,  will  agree  with  the  proportion  in  which  it 
combines  with  soda,  to  form  borax.  The  aqueo-acid  will  then  eon- 
sist  of: — 

Anhydrous  Boracic  Add    55.74  =  1  Equiralent    68 
Water 44.26  =  6  Equivalents.  54 

100.00  122 

Formula,  (Ba+60)+6  (H  +  0). 

2c8 
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Compound  of  Boron  and  Chlorine. 

5  634.  The  chloride  of  boron  may  be  prepared  by  exactly 
similar  processes  to  those  which  have  been  described  for  procuring 
chloride  of  silicon,  (§  630,)  only  substituting  boracic  acid  for  silica. 
It  is  a  colourless  gas,  which  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity 
by  collecting  it  over  mercury,  which  absorbs  any  excess  of  chlorine. 
It  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  but  with  instant  decomposition,  and 
the  production  of  muriatic  and  boracic  acids.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
3.94.  Its  exact  composition  lias  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 
It  forms  a  liquid  compound  with  ammonia. 

Boron  and  Fluorine, 

§  635.  If  fluor-spar  be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  vitrified 
boracic  acid  instead  of  silica,  (§  631 ,)  and  gently  heated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  retort,  a  gas  may  be  collected  over  mercury,  which  greatly 
resembles  the  fluo-silicic  gas.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  exposing 
a  mixture  of  boracic  acid  and  fluor-spar  together  in  an  iron  tube  to 
a  high  heat.  It  is  colourless,  possesses  a  very  pungent  odour,  and 
instantly  extinguishes  flame.  It  occasions  a  dense  white  cloud 
when  it  escapes  into  the  air ;  and  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water, 
which  takes  up  700  times  its  volume.  Some  boracic  acid  is  depo- 
sited during  the  solution.  100  cubic  inches  of  the  gas  weigh  about 
72  grains.  The  saturated  solution  is  perfectly  limpid,  fumes  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  very  caustic.  It  acts  with  all  the  intensity 
of  sulphuric  acid  upon  organized  bodies,  blackening  and  disintegrat- 
ing them.  It  has  no  action  upon  glass,  but  it  forms  secondary 
combinations  with  ammonia  and  other  bases. 

It  is  most  probable  that  this  acid  is  a  compound  of  boron  and 
fluorine,  and  it  should  therefore  be  called  fuoride  of  horon^  but  its 
exact  constitution  has  not  yet  been  accurately  determined. 

CoNCURKENCE   OF    FoRCES. 

§  636.  The  preparatory  view  which  we  have  now  taken  of 
the  most  striking  properties  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  both  simple 
and  compound,  and  of  the  great  laws  of  definite,  multiple,  and  equi- 
valent proportions,  which  limit  the  action  of  the  force  of  affinity, 
and  which  we  have  found  maintained  in  every  case  of  composition 
and  decomposition,  will  enable  us  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of 
the  more  complicated  phenomena  of  concurring  forces.  Some  of 
these  have  not  been  without  influence  in  the  results  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered  as  produced  by  affinity  alone,  but  we  were  not 
previously  prepared  to  distinguish  and  appreciate  tlicm. 
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The  forces  of  homogeneous  cohesion^  and  its  antagonist,  repidsioHy 
and  the  force  of  heterogeneous  adhesion^  modify,  in  many  instances, 
very  materially  the  action  of  affinity. 

We  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  these  interferences,  first,  with 
the  more  simple  cases  of  both. 

§  637.  We  have  already  (§  420,)  adverted  to  the  fact  that 
the  difficulty  of  determining  the  combination  of  carbon  with  oxygen, 
or  its  combustion,  increases  with  its  cohesion,  from  the  easily  ignited 
tinder  to  the  diamond. 

The  metals,  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  resist  the  action  of  atmo- 
spheric air,  when  in  mass,  very  completely  ;  becoming  at  most  only 
slightly  tarnished  with  oxides ;  but  in  a  disintegrated  state  they  are 
acted  upon  with  great  energy,  and  often  present  the  phenomena  of 
combustion. 

Finely-powdered  oxide  of  iron  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  placing  it  in  a  tube,  making  it  red  hot,  and  passing  dry 
hydrogen  gas  over  it.  When  the  metal  which  has  been  thus  pro- 
duced and  allowed  to  cool,  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  air,  it  recom- 
bines  with  oxygen  and  becomes  red-hot. 

When  copper  is  fresh  precipitated  from  sulphate  of  copper  upon 
the  surface  of  iron,  it  is  in  a  pulverulent  state,  and  when  washed 
and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  to  dry,  it  will  often  suddenly  ignite 
and  bum  into  oxide. 

AVhen  finely-divided  lead  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  salt  which 
it  forms  with  tartaric  acid  to  a  red  heat,  in  which  case  the  oxide  is 
reduced  by  carbon,  and  it  is  afterwards  exposed  to  the  air,  it  com- 
bines with  oxygen  with  the  extrication  of  light  and  heat. 

Pure  alumina,  as  it  exists  in  corundum^  and  some  of  the  Oriental 
gems,  is  one  of  the  most  untractable  substances  in  nature.  It  resists 
the  action  of  all  acids,  and  is  with  very  great  difficulty  disintegrated 
by  the  repeated  action  of  potassa  at  a  red  heat.  The  same  sub- 
stance, as  it  is  fresh  precipitated  in  light  flocks,  from  its  saline  com- 
bination in  alum  by  carbonate  of  potassa,  is  readily  dissolved,  either 
by  solution  of  potassa,  or  by  sulphuric  acid. 

The  counteracting  power  of  heat  upon  the  cohesion  of  solids 
promotes  their  combination  with  other  bodies,  independently  of 
that  exaltation  of  the  force  of  affinity  which  determines  composition 
at  high  temperatures ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  already  noticed 
cases  of  decomposition  from  the  mere  increase  of  repulsive  force  in 
gases  from  accession  of  heat. 

§  638.  The  mode  in  which  the  force  of  adhesion  acts  in 
liquids  by  counteracting,  on  one  hand,  the  cohesion  of  solids,  and 
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on  the  other,  the  self -repulsion  of  gases  is  too  obyious  to  require 
further  illustration.  The  solvent  power  of  water  is  particularly 
useful  in  bringing  bodies  within  the  sphere  of  the  attraction  oS 
affinity ;  being  a  stable  compound,  and  devoid  of  any  very  active 
properties,  it  does  not  often  exercise  disturbing  influences  upon  the 
results. 

§  639.  The  force  of  adhesion  in  solids  acts  in  a  similar,  but 
leas  obvious  way.  The  strong  afiinities  which  the  gases  exert  in 
what  has  been  called  their  nascent  state^  are  referrible  to  this  cause. 
If  chloride  of  silver  be  suspended  in  water,  and  a  current  of  hydro- 
gen be  directed  through  the  mixture,  no  change  will  ensue ;  but  if 
some  pieces  of  zinc  be  thrown  into  the  liquid,  and  a  little  sulphuric 
acid  added,  the  chloride  will  be  decomposed,  and  the  silver  thrown 
down.  The  hydrogen,  on  its  first  extrication,  is  momentarily  coerced 
by  the  force  of  adhesion  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  and  has  time 
to  exert  its  superior  attraction  for  the  chlorine. 

If  a  perfectly  clean  plate  of  platinum  be  introduced  into  a  long 
tube  filled  with  oxygen,  over  pure  water,  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proper  proportions  to  form  water,  combination  will  begin  slowly  to 
take  place,  and  the  water  will  rise  in  the  tube.  The  platinum  will 
become  warmed  by  the  heat  evolved,  when  the  combination  will 
proceed  more  rapidly,  and  the  metal  will  ultimately  become  red-hot, 
and  explode  the  remainder  of  the  gases.  The  force  of  adhesion  of 
the  gas  to  the  metal  suspends,  upon  its  surface,  the  self-repulsive 
force  of  the  similar  particles  of  each  gas,  and  brings  them  within 
the  influence  of  the  mutual  afiinity  of  their  dissimilar  particles  ;  the 
combination,  thus  commenced,  proceeds  with  greater  activity  as  the 
affinity  becomes  exalted  by  the  heat. 

When  the  metal  is  in  a  disintegrated,  or  spongy  form,  it  exposes 
a  larger  surface  to  the  action  of  the  gases,  and  becomes  proportion- 
ately more  active  ;  this  property  has  been  applied  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  instantaneous-light  machine,  in  which  a  stream  of  hydro- 
gen, thrown  through  the  air  upon  a  small  quantity  of  spongy  plati- 
num, becomes  ignited  by  the  incandescent  metal. 

§  640.  Many  other  compositions,  decompositions,  and  rcconi- 
positions  may  be  determined  by  the  same  means. 

Ammonia,  or  any  of  its  salts,  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
is  decomposed  when  passed,  at  a  temperature  of  about  572°  Fahren- 
heit, over  spongy  platinum,  and  the  nitrogen  which  it  contains  is 
completely  converted  into  nitric  acid  by  combination  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 
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On  the  other  hand,  when  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  or  nitric  aoid 
are  mixed  with  a  Bufficient  quantity  of  hydrogen  gas,  they  are  wa-* 
verted  into  ammonia  by  oontact  with  spongy  platinum,  and  fre- 
quently without  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  action  is  often  so 
energetic  that,  if  caution  be  not  used,  violent  explosion  ensues.  An 
excess  of  nitric  acid  gives  nitrate  of  ammonia. 

In  the  same  way,  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  give  hydro-cyanate  of 
ammonia.  A  mixture  of  olefiant  gas  and  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  in 
excess  when  hot,  and  passed  over  spongy  platinum,  produces  car- 
bonate and  hydrocyanate  of  ammonia  and  water ;  and  the  vapours 
of  nitric  acid  mixed  with  hydrogen,  may  be  totally  converted  into 
acetic  ether  and  water  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

§  641.  Platinum,  precipitated  from  its  combination  with 
sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  in  alcohol,  is  used  in  Germany  upon  a  large 
scale  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  acetic  acid  from  alcohol 
upon  this  principle. 

Dishes  of  earthenware  or  wood  are  placed  in  rows  upon  shelves, 
over  each  other,  in  a  large  case.  A  portion  of  the  black  platina 
powder,  moistened,  is  suspended  over  each  dish,  and  as  much  vinous 
spirit  put  into  them  as  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air  may  be 
adequate  to  acidify.  In  this  way  1000  cubic  inches  of  air  can 
oxygenate  110  grains  of  anhydrous  alcohol,  converting  them  into 
122  grains  of  pure  acetic  acid  and  64^  grains  of  water.  The  appa- 
ratus is  set  in  a  light  place  at  a  temperature  of  from  GS""  to  86® 
Fahrenheit,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  is  promoted  by  hang- 
ing several  leaves  of  porous  paper  in  the  case,  with  their  lower 
edges  dipped  in  the  spirit.  The  action  is  manifested  by  an  increase 
of  temperature  and  a  generation  of  acid  vapours,  which  condensing 
on  the  sides  of  the  case,  trickle  down  in  streams  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  oxygen  has  been  all  consumed,  the  process  may  be 
renewed  by  opening  the  case  a  little,  and  replenishing  it  with  air. 

With  from  7  to  8  ounces  of  the  platinum  powder  in  a  box  of 
12  cubic  feet  capacity,  one  pound  of  alcohol  may  thus  be  converted 

in  a  day  into  pure  acetic  acid.     The  platinum  powder  does  not  waste 
or  become  deteriorated  by  the  process. 

§  642.  An  admixture  of  other  porous  substances  does  not 
destroy  this  property  of  spongy  platinum,  and  pellets  composed  of 
clay  and  finely-divided  platinum  are  very  conveniently  used  to 
analyze  mixtures  of  inflammable  gases  and  oxygen,  by  thus  deter- 
mining their  combination  over  mercury. 

Other  metals  also  possess  this  influence,  but  require  to  have 
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their  tempeniiiure  nuaed  in  Tirions  degrees ;  only  thoee  which,  like 
pbtimiiii,  have  a  email  affinity  (or  oxygem^  enjoying  it  in  the  mne 
degree.  Even  non-metallic  bodice,  as  pounded  gkss  and  charcoal 
become  efficient  at  a  temperatore  of  600°. 


{  643.  It  is  probable  that  the  concurrence  of  this  force  of 
adhesion  with  affinity  determines  the  combination  of  the  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  formation  of  nitre  and  ot^er 
salts  of  the  nitric  acid,  which  effloresce  in  abundance  upon  certain 
soils  which  contain  potassa  and  other  bases  in  sufficient  abundance ; 
and  we  trace  the  same  kind  of  action  in  the  formation  of  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  the  glass  windows  which  are  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  coal-impregnated  atmosphere  of  our  metropolis. 

{  644.  There  is  a  strong  analogy  between  these  phenomena 
and  the  conyersion  of  sugar  into  alcohol  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign 
body,  such  as  yeasty  (§  498,)  which  itself  undergoes  no  change 
whatever ;  and  to  a  similar  action  may  also  be  referred  the  decom- 
position of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  and  bi-sulphuret  of  hydrogen  by 
metallic  oxides,  metals,  and  other  foreign  bodies,  which  we  have  for- 
merly noticed  (§  490,  591). 

In  the  decompositions  and  recompositions  of  organic  substances 
also,  we  often  trace  the  influence  of  a  force  which  falls  short  of 
chemical  affinity,  but  by  which  it  is  determined  and  directed  ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  formation  of  sugar  from  lignin,  ($  517,)  or  of 
ether  from  alcohol,  (§  504,)  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  undergoes  no  change  during  the  process,  and  does  not  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  product. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  a  force  which  has  hitherto 
been  undistinguished,  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  proposed  to  give 
to  it  the  name  of  catalysis^  signifying  the  binding  together  of  bodies, 
as  analysts  has  been  taken  to  designate  their  separation ;  but  there 
is  no  occasion  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  new  force,  for  all  the  pheno- 
mena may  be  explained  by  the  action  of  heterogeneous  adhesion, 

§  645.  The  play  of  concurrent  forces  is  curiously  illustrated 
in  the  actions  and  reactions  of  solutions  of  acids  and  bases  upon 
salts,  and  of  salts  in  solution  upon  each  other.  They  are  often  of 
the  most  complicated  kind,  and  the  conditions  of  the  flnal  equili- 
brium not  easy  to  develop. 

Regarding  the  matter  in  a  general  point  of  view,  when  upon  a 
salt,  or  a  compound  of  an  acid  and  a  base,  we  pour  another  acid, 
the  base  must  be  considered  as  divided  between  the  two ;  and  we 
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have  two  salts  and  two  free  acids  in  solution.  Thus,  if  we  take  a 
solution  of  phosphate  ot  soda  and  pour  upon  it  sulphuric  acid,  we 
shall  have  sulphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  soda,  and  sulphuric 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid,  all  in  solution,  in  some  unknown  propor- 
tions, dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  various  attractive  forces. 
Nothing  in  this  case  happens  to  render  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  apparent.  If,  however,  we  pour  muriatic  acid  upon  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  chloride  of  copper  is  formed,  and  sulphuric 
acid  set  free,  and  all  the  agents  remain  in  solution  as  before ;  but  in 
this  case  the  formation  of  the  chloride  of  copper  is  indicated  by  the 
change  of  the  colour  of  the  solution  from  blue,  the  colour  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  to  green,  the  colour  of  chloride  of  copper. 

No  perfect  decomposition  of  the  original  salt  can  thus  be 
effected ;  for  whatever  excess  of  the  second  acid  may  be  added,  the 
other  which  is  disengaged  remains  within  the  sphere  of  attractive 
influence,  and  each  opposes  the  action  of  the  other  upon  the  base 
which  is  thus  divided  between  the  two.  But  if  cohesion  or  elas- 
ticity in  any  of  the  products  of  the  operation  should  prevail  over  the 
adhesive  force  of  the  solvent,  which  keeps  them  in  presence  of  each 
other,  complete  decomposition  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
abstraction  of  one  of  the  active  bodies  from  the  field  of  action. 
Thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  act  upon  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  carbonic  acid  flies  off  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  is  completely 
displaced  from  the  soda  by  the  sulphuric  acid  :  or  when  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  complete  decompo- 
sition ensues,  because  the  cohesion  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  which 
is  formed,  prevails  over  the  solvent  power  of  the  water,  and  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  salt  annihilates  the  influence  of  its  constituents. 

This  ascendency  of  elasticity  or  cohesion,  which  occasions  entire 
decomposition,  may  be  determined  by  changes  of  temperature,  in 
circumstances  where  it  does  not  previously  exist.  When  sul- 
phuric acid  is  poured  upon  dry  chloride  of  sodium,  muriatic  acid 
flies  ofi^,  and  nothing  but  sulphate  of  soda  remains :  when  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  poured  into  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  partial 
decomposition  only  ensues;  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda, 
sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  all  remain  in  solution  together ;  but  if 
heat  be  applied,  muriatic  acid  passes  off  with  the  vapour  of  water, 
and  the  decomposition  is  complete.  Again :  let  sulphuric  acid  be 
poured  into  a  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassa ;  while  hot,  the  two 
salts  and  the  two  free  acids  will  remain  in  solution  together ;  but 
upon  cooling  the  mixture,  the  sulphate  of  potassa  will  crystallize, 
and  the  whole  of  the  nitre  may  be  decomposed. 

We  have  just  alluded  to  the  result  of  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  a 
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golution  of  phosphate  of  soda ;  it  is  exactly  the  same  when  we  add 
phosphoric  acid  to  sulphate  of  soda ;  a  partition  of  the  base  takes 
phuse :  but  if  we  evaporate  the  solution,  and  raise  the  temperature 
to  above  600^,  phosphate  of  soda  will  alone  remain ;  because  at 
this  high  temperature  the  phosphoric  acid  is  fixed,  while  the  sul- 
phuric acid  passes  off  in  vapour. 

§  646.  Similar  phenomena  attend  the  presence  of  two  bases 
in  solution  with  an  acid.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  we 
add  another  base,  the  acid  will  be  divided  between  the  two.  When 
to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  for  example,  we  add  a  solution  of 
caustic  potassa,  nitrate  of  potassa,  and  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  free 
baryta  and  potassa  exist  in  the  solution ;  but  as  the  baryta  is  less 
soluble  than  the  potassa  it  will  be  gradually  precipitated,  and  com- 
plete decomposition  will  ensue,  unless  there  be  water  enough  to 
hold  the  whole  in  solution. 

To  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  add  cream  of  lime ; 
partial  decomposition  of  the  muriate  will  take  place,  and  free 
ammonia  may  easily  be  detected  in  the  solution :  heat  the  mixture, 
and  the  lime  will  totally  displace  the  ammonia ;  because,  as  the 
latter  is  liberated,  it  instantly  passes  off  with  the  vapour  of  the 
water. 

The  same  kind  of  adjustment  between  acids  and  bases  takes 
place  when  the  solutions  of  two  salts  are  mixed  together ;  and  four 
salts  will  exist  in  the  solution,  if  no  precipitation  take  place.  Thus, 
on  mixing  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodium,  we 
know  that  chloride  of  copper  is  formed  by  the  change  of  colour 
from  blue  to  green,  and  consequently  that  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  soda  must  also  be  formed. 

To  what  extent  this  change  takes  place,  we  do  not  know  ;  for 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  relative  force  of  attraction  between  the 
several  principles.  Thus,  when  two  acids  and  two  bases  meet 
together  in  equivalent  proportions,  we  conclude  that  each  acid 
unites  with  equivalent  proportions  of  both  bases,  and  four  salts  are 
contained  in  the  solution;  three  acids  and  three  bases  in  like 
manner  give  rise  to  nine  salts,  and  four  and  four  to  sixteen. 

If,  for  example,  we  add  together  solutions,  containing : — 

Sulphuric  acid  40  parts. 
Nitric  acid      ,  54      „ 
Potassa.     .     .  48      „ 
Soda      ...  32      „ 

Total.     .      174 
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Or  solutions,  containing : — 

Sulphate  of  soda      'J2  parts. 
Nitrate  of  potassa  102      „ 

Total.     ...  174 


Or:— 


Sulphate  of  soda    .  36  parts. 

Sulphate  of  potassa  44     ,, 

Nitrate  of  soda  •    .  43      „ 

Nitrate  of  potassa  .  51      „ 

Total    ....  174 


The  final  result  will  be  the  same.  The  last  four  salts  will  all  exist 
in  the  solution,  in  some  proportion  dependent  upon  the  relative  force 
of  the  attractions  which  is  unknown. 

But,  if  we  now  concentrate  the  solution  by  evaporation,  the 
sulphate  of  potassa  will  be  the  first  to  crystallize,  owing  to  the 
ascendency  of  its  cohesive  force ;  a  new  partition  of  acids  and  bases 
will  take  place  between  the  nitrate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  in  this  way  the  mixture  will  be  entirely  resolved  into : — 

Sulphate  of  potassa    88 
Nitrate  of  soda .     .    86 

Total   ....  174 


§  647.  It  is  thus  that  many  cases  of,  what  would  at  first 
appear  to  be,  double  elective  affinity  may  be  explained ;  they  depend 
very  often  upon  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion,  radier  than 
upon  the  simple  relation  of  the  affinities  of  the  difierent  acids  and 
bases  concerned :  and  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  relative 
solubility  of  the  different  salts,  or  their  relative  attraction  for  water, 
we  may  always  anticipate  the  decompositions  which  will  follow 
upon  mixing  their  solutions.  If,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  their 
acids  and  bases,  a  salt  can  be  formed  of  less  solubility  than  the 
others,  double  decomposition  will  certainly  take  place,  and  the  less 
soluble  salt  will  be  precipitated,  unless  there  should  be  sufficient  of 
the  liquid  present  to  take  it  up.  Thus,  upon  adding  sulphate  of 
soda  to  nitrate  of  baryta,  we  know  that  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
nitrate  of  soda  will  result;  sulphates  of  soda  and  baryta,  and 
nitrates  of  soda  and  baryta,  will  all  be  formed  at  first,  but  the  sul- 
phate of  baryta  will  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  action 
by  precipitation.  The  originally  formed  nitrates  of  soda  and  baryta, 
and  sulphate  of  soda  will  momentarily  be  left ;  but  a  fresh  arrange- 
ment and  balance  must  take  place :  another  portion  of  sulphate  of 
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baiyta  must  be  formed,  by  the  reaction  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  and 
nitrate  of  baryta,  and  will  again  precipitate ;  till  the  whole  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  and  baryta  are  thus  withdrawn,  and  nothing  remains 
in  solution  but  nitrate  of  soda. 

§  648.  This  partition  of  a  substance  between  two  active 
affinities,  and  the  concurrence  of  extraneous  forces  in  producing 
chemical  results,  may  be  exemplified  in  primary  combinations  as 
well  as  secondary. 

When  a  current  of  vapour  of  vrater  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron, 
the  water  is  decomposed,  oxide  of  iron  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  gas 
evolved.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  in  a 
continuous  stream  over  red-hot  oxide  of  iron,  water  is  formed,  and 
metallic  iron  produced.  Here,  if  we  take  into  account  the  mere  force 
of  affinity,  the  facts  appear  to  be  contradictory.  In  the  first,  the 
affinity  of  iron  for  oxygen,  at  a  red  heat,  appears  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  hydrogen — ^in  the  second  less :  but  they  may  be  thus  ex- 
plained : — ^when  hydrogen  gas  comes  in  contact  with  the  oxide  of 
iron,  the  oxygen  divides  itself  between  the  hydrogen  and  the  iron, 
in  some  proportion  dependent  upon  the  relative  force  of  the  two 
affinities.  The  quantity  of  vrater  thus  formed  between  the  first 
portions,  although  possibly  small,  is  immediately  carried  out  of  the 
sphere  of  action  by  its  own  elastic  force,  or  by  the  continued  current 
of  hydrogen,  and  a  similar  partition  takes  place  between  successive 
portions,  till  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  is  ultimately  abstracted  from 
the  iron.  A  similar  partition  takes  place  when  steam  is  passed  over 
the  iron,  and  the  disengaged  hydrogen  flying  off  ceases  to  exert 
its  attractive  force  upon  the  oxygen,  which  becomes  fixed  by  its 
combination  with  the  iron. 

Similar  instances  abound  amongst  the  operations  of  chemistry : 
but  one  more  of  an  exactly  parallel  case  of  secondary  affinity  will 
complete  our  illustrations.  By  passing  a  current  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  over  bi-carbonate  of  potassa,  the  carbonic  acid  will  be 
gradually  displaced,  and  total  decomposition  will  ultimately  bo 
effected :  on  the  other  hand  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed 
through  hydro-sulphuret  of  potassa  will  displace  the  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  by  successive  portions.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that 
such  decompositions  require  quantities  of  the  displacing  agent  far 
greater  than  would  be  necessary  to  saturate  the  base,  or  combine 
with  the  element. 

§  649.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  these  observa- 
tions that  decompositions  never  take  place  from  the  simple  action 
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of  pure  elective  aflSnitj ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  select  many  cases 
which  would  be  entirely  free  from  the  influence  of  concurrent  forces, 
but  a  striking  instance  of  it  may  be  presented  in  the  action  of 
chlorine  and  hydro-iodic  acid,  both  in  the  gaseous  state.  When  the 
two  gases  are  mixed,  the  chlorine  abstracts  the  hydrogen  from  the 
hydro-iodic  acid,  and  the  iodine  makes  its  appearance  as  a  purple 
vapour. 

§  650.  With  regard  to  solutions,  the  phenomena  must  of 
course  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  solvent.  Thus,  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  readily  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid ;  carbonic  acid 
makes  its  escape,  and  nitrate  of  baryta  remains  in  solution :  but 
strong  nitric  acid  will  not  decompose  the  carbonate,  because  nitrate 
of  baryta  is  not  soluble  in  the  concentrated  acid. 

It  is  not  easy  to  bring  other  solvents  into  comparison  with 
water ;  for  they  are  mostly  endued  with  strong  chemical  affinities,  in 
addition  to  the  force  of  adhesion  which  they  exert  upon  the  saline 
compounds.  Muriatic  acid  gas  dissolved  in  anhydrous  alcohol  will 
not  decompose  carbonate  of  potassa,  although  it  will  act  upon  the 
carbonates  of  baryta,  lime  and  soda. 

Nitric  acid  mixed  with  pure  alcohol  will  not  act  upon  carbonate 
of  potassa.     Tartaric  acid  in  alcohol  will  decompose  no  carbonate. 

Oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  the  same  way,  will  decompose  the 
carbonates  of  magnesia,  strontia  and  baryta,  but  not  the  carbonates 
of  lime  and  potassa. 

It  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  determine  whether  in  these  cases 
the  hydro-carbon  of  the  alcohol  acts  as  a  base,  or  whether,  which  is 
the  most  probable,  the  difference  depends  upon  the  differences  of 
solubility  of  the  different  secondary  compounds  in  the  solvent 
employed.  In  all  such  instances  it  is  clear  that,  in  estimating  the 
play  of  forces,  the  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

§  651.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  concurrence  of  heat 
in  chemical  phenomena,  and  have  distinguished  its  two  functions 
of  acting,  first,  simply  as  a  repulsive  force  opposed  to  cohesion,  or 
the  attraction  of  homogeneous  bodies ;  and,  secondly,  of  exalting  the 
mutual  affinities  of  heterogeneous  substances.  The  latter  is  by  far 
the  most  interesting,  but  stands  most  in  need  of  further  elucidation. 
Different  degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  determine  the  combina- 
tion of  different  bodies,  and  different  degrees  of  heat  will  determine 
the  same  bodies  to  combine  together  in  different  proportions.  Thus, 
when  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  ether  and  common  air  is  exposed 
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to  a  white  heat,  or  the  temperature  of  flame,  it  bursts  into  flame, 
and  the  products  are  water  and  carbonio  acid,  and  possibly  some 
free  carbon :  but  if  the  same  mixture  be  exposed  merely  to  a  red 
heat,  as  by  immersing  in  it  a  coil  of  platinum  wire  heated  to  that 
temperature,  combination  takes  place  without  flame,  and  a  powerfnl 
pungent  acid  vapour  is  generated,  which  has  been  called  the  lampie 
add^  and  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  liquid  by  cold.  It  ia 
probably  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  and  formic  acid^  in  which  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  are  not  fully  oxidated,  and  which  has  so  strong 
a  remaining  affinity  for  oxygen,  that  it  will  take  it  from  certain 
oxides  of  the  metals  in  saline  combination,  and  reduce  the  metal. 

When  a  mixture,  again,  is  made  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  flame  or  of  an  electric  spark,  the  carbon  ia 
converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen  disengaged ;  but  by 
the  influence  of  red-hot  platinum  carbonic  acid  is  produced,  and 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is  immediately  distinguished  by  the 
red  vapours  which  it  forms  with  a  portion  of  the  uncombined 
oxygen.  The  difierent  products  of  the  slow  and  rapid  combustion 
of  phosphorus  are  also  instances  of  the  same  modified  action.  It 
is  remarkable  that  both  the  processes  of  slow  combustion  and  rapid 
inflammation  disengage  exactly  the  amount  of  heat,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  the  respective  maintenance  of  each. 

$  652.  It  is  probable  that  something  like  the  law  of  multiple 
proportions  may  be  maintained  in  the  quantities  of  heat  which  are 
evolved  by  different  bodies  during  the  act  of  combustion. 

According  to  recent  experiments  the  same  quantity  of  ice  is 
melted  when  100  parts  of  oxygen  combine  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid  as  when  they  combine  with  hydrogen  to  form  water. 
The  same  result  is  also  obtained  when  an  equal  quantity  of  gas  is 
consumed  in  the  combustion  of  wood,  wax,  rosin,  and  alcohol :  but 
when  an  equal  quantity  enters  into  combination  with  phosphorus, 
to  form  phosphoric  acid,  a  double  quantity  of  ice  is  melted. 

§  653.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  combinations  which 
take  place  with  the  most  energetic  development  of  heat  and  light, 
when  the  elements  act  upon  one  another  directly,  result  quietly 
and  with  but  little  accession  of  temperature  when  they  are  formed 
by  double  decomposition,  or  even  by  the  single  substitution  of  one 
body  for  another  in  a  compound.  The  most  concentrated  artificial 
heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen ;  but  when  the  two  elements 
separate  from  their  combinations  with  sulphur  by  elective  affinity. 
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they  unite  without  any  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion ;  and  when 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid  are  mixed  together,  the 
■ulphur  of  both  is  precipitated,  and  water  formed,  without  the 
eyolution  of  heat.  In  the  same  quiet  way  chlorine  may  be  sub* 
Btituted  for  sulphur,  or  iodine  or  bromine  in  combination  with 
hydrogen. 

§  654.  We  have  seen  that  matter  of  different  kinds,— of 
different  chemical  composition,  and  of  different  mechanical  struc- 
ture,— exerts  a  powerfdl  action  upon  liffht  and  radiant  heat,  and 
from  the  general  principles  of  action  and  reaction  we  might  be  led 
to  expect  that  these  radiant  forces  would  not  be  without  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  structure  and  composition  of  matter. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  light  is  capable  of  acting  upon  and 
directing  homogeneous  attraction,  and  of  influencing  the  crystal- 
lization of  certain  substances.  Evidence  of  this  may  very  commonly 
be  found  in  druggists^  shops ;  where,  in  the  glass  jars  which  contain 
camphor,  and  are  placed  in  the  windows,  beautiful  crystals  may 
generally  be  seen  attached  to  the  sides  the  nearest  to  the  light. 
Many  other  substances  which  are  capable  of  the  same  kind  of  sub- 
limation exhibit  the  same  phenomena  in  their  solidification. 

M.  Chaptal  first  made  the  observation  that,  when  a  number  of 
capillary  crystals  shoot  up  the  sides  of  a  glass  vessel  containing  a 
saline  solution,  they  attach  themselves  only  to  that  side  of  the 
vessel  which  is  most  strongly  illuminated.  He  was  thus  able  to 
cause  crystals  to  form  on  any  selected  side ;  and  by  placing  a  screen 
before  the  vessel,  he  found  that  the  line  between  light  and  darkness 
was  distinctly  marked  by  the  limit  of  crystallization.  This  result  is 
most  readily  obtained  with  the  metallic  salts. 

§  655.  Light  and  radiant  heat  exert,  also,  a  very  marked, 
and  sometimes  energetic,  influence  upon  chemical  affinity;  deter- 
mining the  combination  of  some  bodies,  and  the  decomposition  of 
others.  If  a  piece  of  silk  be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold, 
and  kept  moist  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  will  gradually 
change  from  yellow  to  green,  and  then  to  purple ;  spangles  of  gold 
will  make  their  appearance  upon  it,  andat  the  expiration  of  an  hour 
it  will  be  entirely  covered  with  a  film  of  metallic  gold.  Professor 
Seebeck  steeped  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  in  a  moderately-strong 
solution  of  gold,  and,  cutting  it  in  three  pieces,  he  placed  one  in  a 
dark  place;  the  second  he  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
placed  it  also  in  a  dark  place  before  it  had  undergone  any  change ; 
the  third  he  exposed  fuUy  to  the  sun.     The  first  underwent  no 
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change  whatever,  while  both  the  second  and  the  third  had  the  gold 
equally  reduced  upon  them. 

A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  contact  with  organic  matter 
undergoes  similar  changes  by  exposure  to  strong  light.  If  a  piece 
of  paper  be  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  exposed  to  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  a  very  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to  change  the 
colour  to  almost  black :  an  effect  which  is  well  known  from  its 
application  as  an  indelible  ink  for  marking  linen. 

Chloride  of  silver  retains  its  snow-white  colour  and  lustre  if 
carefully  excluded  from  the  light ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  sun,  the 
concentrated  light  of  lime  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blow- 
pipe, the  flame  of  the  voltaic  battery,  or  even  to  the  diffused  white 
light  of  the  clouds,  speedily  turns  to  a  purplish  black  colour.  This 
is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  water,  and  the  formation  of 
muriatic  acid  and  oxide  of  silver. 

That  these  effects  arise  from  the  agency  of  the  radiant  forces 
alone,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  mere  exalted  temperature,  has 
been  proved  by  enclosing  the  several  substances  in  glasses  covered 
with  black  paint,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sun;  in  which  case 
they  become  very  hot;  but  even  after  several  days  no  chemical  effect 
was  produced. 

§  656.  Many  years  ago  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Wedgwood 
and  Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  apply  this  chemical  influence  of  light  to 
the  tracing  of  objects  by  means  of  their  shadows,  or  to  the  copying 
of  drawings  by  the  agency  of  the  light  transmitted  through  them  in 
different  degrees.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  tracings  by 
means  of  paper  prepared  with  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver ;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attempts  to  fix  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  them 
afterwards  unchangeable  in  the  light.  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  has  lately 
attained  this  object;  and  by  placing  prepared  paper  in  a  small 
camera-ob.scura,  he  has  been  enabled,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  obtain 
most  perfect,  but  extremely  small,  pictures, — ^such  as,  without  great 
stretch  of  imagination,  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  some 
Lilliputian  artists.  They  require,  indeed,  examination  with  a  lens 
to  discover  all  their  minutio).  Engravings  and  sculpture  may  thus 
be  copied  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  and  the  process  appears  to  be 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as  the  delineation  of 
objects  in  the  solar  microscope,  &e.  A  process  of  the  same  nature 
was  some  years  ago  invented  in  France  by  M.  Niepsce,  and  has  just 
been  brought  forward  by  M.  Daguerre  of  Paris,  who  is  said  to  have 
made  some  considerable  improvements  upon  it ;  but  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  have  yet  published  the  preserving  process  in  which  the 
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great  merit  of  their  ^>plication  confiists.  This  purpose,  howerer, 
may  be  effected  hj  wadiing  the  paper  upon  which  the  design  has 
been  imprinted  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  dis- 
solves out  the  unchanged  nitrate  or  chloride,  without  affecting  the 
dark  parts  in  which  the  change  has  been  produced.  In  these  helio- 
ffraphio  drawings,  as  they  have  been  named,  the  effects  of  light 
and  shade  are  all  reversed ;  but  by  a  second  process,  in  which  the 
light  is  transmitted  through  the  first  design  upon  a  second  prepared 
paper,  this  defect  may  be  rectified.  In  M.  Niepce'^s  process,  it  is 
understood  that  the  lights  and  shades  correspond  with  those  in 
nature. 

$  657.  The  operation  of  bleaching  linen  affords  another 
familiar  illustration  of  the  chemical  changes  which  light  is  capable 
of  producing.  Every  washer-woman  is  aware  from  experience  that 
this  process  most  readily  succeeds  in  bright  weather.  The  removal 
of  colour  is,  probably,  ultimately  referrible  to  the  decomposition  of 
water,  and  the  consequent  disengagement  of  oxygen. 

§  658.  The  instances  in  which  light  promotes  combination 
are  equally  striking. 

We  have  already  stated  that,  when  hydrogen  and  chlorine 
gases  are  mixed  together,  they  enter  very  slowly  into  combination 
in  a  feeble  light ;  but,  when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
combination  is  extremely  rapid,  and  not  unfrequently  attended  with 
explosion. 

Chlorine  and  carbonic  oxide  can  be  made  to  unite  together  by 
no  other  influence  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  hence  the 
product  has  been  called  phosgene  gas.  They  are  introduced  for  this 
purpose  in  equal  volumes  into  an  exhausted  flask,  and  exposed  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  bright  sunshine.  The  colour  of  the  chlorine 
gradually  disappears,  and  the  gases  are  condensed  into  half  their 
united  bulk.  The  new  gaseous  body  has  an  intolerably  pungent 
odour,  and  greatly  affects  the  eyes.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  by 
contact  with  water  is  resolved  into  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids. 
It  condenses  four  times  its  volume  of  ammoniacal  gas,  and  the  pro- 
duct is  a  white  neutral  salt,  from  which  the  more  powerful  acids 
disengage  carbonic  and  muriatic  acids. 

§  659.  All  the  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  not  equally 
endued  with  this  influence  upon  chemical  afiKnity;  for  when  they 
fall  upon  paper  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver,  the  chlo- 
ride becomes  blackened  much  sooner  in   the  violet  than  in  the 
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other  coloured  rays.  The  power  seems  to  extend  even  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  violet  light  itself,  as  if  it  belonged  to  certain  highly 
refrangible  dark  rays  analogous  to  the  little  refrangible  dark  rays  of 
heat  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  These  chemical 
rays  may  be  separated  by  absorption,  as  well  as  by  refraction :  for 
if  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  be  mixed  with  lime 
water,  and  a  portion  placed  in  two  clear  glass  tubes,  one  of  which 
is  immersed  in  a  blue  solution  of  ammonia-sulphate  of  copper,  and 
the  other  in  a  red  solution  of  cochineal,  oxide  of  platinum  and  lime 
will  be  precipitated  from  the  former,  while  the  latter  will  be  pro- 
tected from  all  change. 

§  660.  The  most  intense  light  from  the  combustion  of  the 
hydro-carbons  produces  no  change  upon  chloride  of  silver,  nor  yet 
on  a  gaseous  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  but  the  light  from 
the  voltaic  battery,  and  that  from  lime  heated  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe,  when  concentrated  by  a  glass  lens,  speedily  blackens  the 
chloride. 

$  661.  The  processes  of  teyetaiion  are  also  greatly  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  subtle  agency.  The  artificial  exclusion  of 
light  from  plants  gives  rise  to  the  eflbct  upon  them,  which  is  called 
etiolation^  or  blanching.  Under  such  circumstances  they  always 
extend  their  branches  and  shoots  towards  any  opening  at  which 
light  is  partially  admitted;  and* if  this  be  closed,  and  another 
opened  in  a  different  situation,  they  change  their  direction,  and  still 
turn  towards  the  luminous  influence.  If  kept  in  perfect  darkness 
they  become  feeble,  succulent,  insipid,  and  of  a  white  or  yellowish 
colour ;  but  if  in  this  state  they  be  transferred  to  a  situation  where 
they  may  enjoy  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  they  regain  their  green 
colour  and  become  vigorous.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Sennebier,  the  green  colour  of  the  leaves  of  plants  is  more  readily 
developed  under  the  influence  of  violet  light  than  under  that  of  any 
other  colour. 

§  662.  We  will  close  this  summary  view  of  the  relations  of 
light  to  matter  with  a  few  observations  upon  the  different  degrees 
with  which  it  seems  to  be  absorbed  and  retained  by  some  bodies. 
There  are  substances  which  appear  to  be  capable  of  emitting  light 
at  a  very  moderate  accession  of  temperature,  wnthout  undergoing 
any  sensible  chemical  change.  The  diamond,  for  instance,  fluor 
spar,  and  various  other  bodies,  possess  this  property  in  various 
degrees.    It  is  called  phoiphoretoence^  but  is  very  different  from  the 
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luminous  property  pogsessed  by  phosphorus,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  due  to  a  slow  combustion  at  a  low  temperature.  These  bodies 
lose  the  property  of  emitting  light  when  they  have  frequently  been 
made  to  undergo  the  process ;  but  may  have  it  restored,  by  passing 
through  them  strong  electric  discharges,  which,  in  some  cases,  will 
confer  the  property  upon  substances  which  did  not  previously 
possess  it.  Some  species  of  fluor  spar  (cUarophane)  become  so 
light  in  boiling  water  as  to  enable  a  person  to  distinguish  the 
letters  of  a  book. 

§  663.  Another  class  of  bodies  first  absorb  light  from  an 
extraneous  source,  and  give  it  out  again  upon  being  taken  into  a 
dark  place :  these  are  sometimes  distinguished  as  solar  phasphori. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  is  an  artificial  compound  first  made  by 
Canton.  It  maybe  formed  by  mixing  three  parts  of  calcined  oyster- 
shells  in  powder  with  one  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  igniting  the 
mixture  strongly  for  half  an  hour  in  a  crucible.  On  picking  out  the 
lighter  coloured  parts,  and  exposing  them  to  the  sunbeams,  to  com- 
mon daylight,  or  to  the  light  of  an  electric  explosion,  they  will  acquire 
the  faculty  of  shining  in  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate  the  dial  of  a 
watch  and  make  its  figures  visible.  After  a  time  it  will  cease  to 
shine ;  but  if  kept  in  a  well-stopped  phial,  a  fresh  exposure  to  the 
sun  will  at  any  time  restore  the  luminous  property. 

§  664.  Some  species  of^mimal  and  vegetable  matter,  in  a 
state  of  decay,  have  the  property  of  emitting  light, — ^particularly 
some  marine  fish  and  Crustacea,  such  as  lobsters.  The  quantity  of 
light  given  off  by  such  substances  is  by  no  means  proportioned  to 
their  degree  of  putrefaction ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the 
putrescence  the  less  light  they  generally  emit. 

§  665.  The  power  which  certain  living  animals  possess  of 
emitting  light  at  their  pleasure,  properly  falls  within  the  province 
of  the  science  of  Physiology  for  examination  and  explanation.  We 
have  the  less  reluctance,  indeed,  to  pass  over  with  a  brief  allusion, 
the  interesting  phenomena  which  the  fflow-teorm  and  the  fire-fiy 
present,  inasmuch  as  they  at  present  remain  amongst  the  most 
inexplicable  of  the  products  of  life.  The. superficial  waters  of  the 
ocean  sometimes  glow  with  living  fire,  emitted  from  countless 
millions  of  minute  marine  animals  who  have  the  privilege  of  kind- 
ling it  and  extinguishing  it  at  will ;  while  in  the  eternal  darkness 
of  the  great  deep,  to  which  the  rays  of  the  solar  orb  can  never 
penetrate  (§  221),  the  larger  animals  are  lighted  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
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of  their  being,  by  a  process  which  appears  at  present  to  be  amongst 
the  most  inscrutable  wonders  of  the  Creation.  Our  knowledge  of 
Animal  Chemistry  scarcely  enables  us  to  form  a  guess  respecting  the 
nature  of  that  light  which  is  thus  provided  for  the  submarine  hosts 
of  beings. 

§  666.  The  concurrence  of  the  different  forces  of  cohesion, 
adhesion,  affinity,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  exem- 
plified in  the  most  marvellous  manner  in  the  arrangements  and 
phenomena  to  which  we  must  next  direct  our  attention ;  and  for 
the  proper  understanding  of  which  our  previous  investigaticms  into 
the  laws  of  each  are  no  more  than  a  necessary  preparation.  We 
must  return  to  the  force  of  affinity,  and  pass  from  its  local  action  to 
consider  the  phenomena  of  its  current  state. 


Current  Affinity. 

$  667.  The  force  of  affinity,  as  we  have  hitherto  contem- 
plated it,  has  been  excited  by  the  contact  of  the  particles  of  dis- 
similar kinds  of  matter;  it  has  been  expended  at  the  points  at 
which  it  originated ;  and  its  action  has  only  become  continuous  by 
the  gradual  supply  of  the  active  agents,  and  the  removal  of  the 
inert  compounds  by  the  agency  of  concurrent  forces. 

Metallic  zinc,  when  exposed  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
burns  in  the  air  with  a  plentiful  evolution  of  brilliant  light  and 
heat ;  but  the  process  soon  comes  to  an  end,  if  the  oxide,  which  is 
the  product  of  the  combustion,  be  not  removed,  and  fresh  contacts 
produced  between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen. 

A  plate  of  bright  zinc,  when  immersed  in  water,  speedily 
becomes  dulled  by  the  formation  of  a  thin  coat  of  oxide ;  but  the 
oxidation  proceeds  no  further,  because  the  adhesion  of  the  oxide 
prevents  a  renewed  contact  of  the  metal  and  the  water. 

When  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  water,  the  oxide  is 
removed  by  secondary  combination  as  it  is  formed ;  the  oxidation 
goes  on  with  rapidity  at  the  fresh  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the 
hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  is  carried  out  of  the  sphere  of 
action  by  its  elastic  force. 

§  668.  If  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate  be  carefully  amalga- 
mated with  mercury,  a  new  play  of  forces  is  produced.  Upon 
introducing  the  plate  into  the  dilute  acid,  its  surface  becomes 
covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  adhere  with  consider- 
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able  force,  and  will  not  rise  through  the  liquid ;  the  force  of  adhe- 
sion is  sufficient  to  counteract  their  elasticity.  The  metal  is  thus 
protected  from  further  action ;  or  rather  its  affinity  for  the  oxygen 
of  the  water  is  held  in  check  by  the  affinity  of  the  nascent  hydrogen, 
which  is  competent  to  deoxidate  the  oxide  when  once  formed.  If  the 
bubbles  be  carefully  brushed  away  as  they  are  produced,  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  zinc  and  the  decomposition  of  the  water  will  proceed. 

§  669.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  these 
compositions  and  decompositions  all  take  place  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions :  32  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  zinc  combine  with  8  parts,  or 
1  equivalent,  of  oxygen ;  and  the  40  parts  or  1  equivalent  of  oxide 
are  taken  up  by  40  parts,  or  1  equivalent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  Eighty 
parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  thus  formed ;  from  which  48  parts,  or 
1  equivalent,  of  potassa  will  throw  down  40  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  32  parts  of  zinc  evolve  1  part  of  hydrogen  from  the  water,  by 
its  action  on  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

§  670.  All  these  actions  are  local ;  but  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  cause  this  same  force  of  affinity  to  travel :  we  can  send  it 
to  a  distance,  and  oblige  it  to  act  at  points  far  removed  from  that 
at  which  it  is  excited  or  generated.  Some  of  the  results  will  be 
manifested,  as  before,  by  decompositions  and  recompositions  of 
matter ;  but  not  confined,  as  heretofore,  to  the  point  from  which 
the  force  is  set  free;  and  new  forces  will  be  developed.  The  impulse 
must  be  given  and  maintained  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  particles 
of  matter ;  but  it  may  be  communicated  to  points  very  distant  from 
those  at  which  it  originates. 

§  671.  The  analogy  of  the  transmission  and  direction  of 
mechanical  force  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  clear 
idea  of  this  influence  of  bodies  where  they  "  are  not.'*'  Every  one 
is  familiar  with  the  modes  by  which  the  muscular  force  of  animals, 
the  elastic  force  of  steam,  or  the  wind,  or  the  attraction  of  gravita- 
tion, is  led  by  the  solid  matter  of  levers,  cords,  and  wheels,  to  dis- 
tant points  from  its  source,  and  there  set  to  work :  somewhat  in  the 
same  way  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of  affinity  may  be  directed 
to  distant  points  through  appropriate  conductors.  But  its  journey- 
ings  must  be  in  a  circle,  and  the  arrangement  must  be  made  in  such 
a  way  that  the  impulse  may  return  to  the  point  from  which  it  set 
out : — it  must  circulate.  Actions  so  remote  from  all  common  expe- 
rience can  only  be  elucidated  by  experiment,  and  the  results  of 
the  careful  observation  of  facts  in  circumstances  purposely  contrived 
and  varied. 
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$  672.  We  hare  Already  stated  that,  when  ui  amalgamated 
ziac  plate  ib  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  the 
iDoipieDt  action  is  soon  arrested  hj  the  adhesion  of  bubbles  of 
hydn^en :  a  second  plate  introduced  into  the  same  portion  of  liquid 
will,  of  course,  not  act  difibrently,  whether  it  be  in  contact  with  the 
first  or  not.  If,  instead  of  a  second  plate  of  zinc,  a  plate  of  platinum 
or  silver  be  placed  in  the  aoid,  nothing  occurs  bo  long  as  the  two 
plates  are  kept  separate ;  but  if  they  touch  one  another  in  any  point, 
the  zino  immediately  begins  to  take  oxygen  from  the  water.  The 
equivalent  hydrogen  is  not  now,  however,  given  off  upon  its  surface, 
but  upon  the  surface  of  the  platinum  or  silver,  even  at  its  most  remote 
points ;  being  thus  removed  from  the  point  of  contact  between  the 
lino  and  the  acidulated  water,  it  no  longer  suspends  their  action, 
and  the  oxidation  of  the  lino  proceeds. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  contact  between  the  two  metala 
be  made  within  the  liquid ;  if  diey  be  only  partially  plunged 
into  it — if  the  parts  immersed  be  separated  by  a  considerable 
interval,  and  they  be  brought  to  touch  only  by  their  exterior  edges, 
action  immediately  ensues,  and  the  hydrogen  is  evolved  only  upon 
the  platinum,  however  distant  it  may  be  from  the  zino. 

Agun :  contaot  between  the  two  plates  need  not  take  place  at 
all,  provided  a  communication  be  established  between  them  by 
means  of  any  other  metal ;  a  very  fine  wire  is  quite  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  and  will  be  efficient  even  in  lengths  which  may  be 
measured  in  miles.  The  necessary  condition  is,  that  the  connexion 
be  made  by  some  pood  conductor  of  electricity ;  and  charcoal  may 
be  substituted  for  metal. 

If  a  tube  three  feet  long  be  filled  with  the  dilute  aoid,  and  a 
wire  of  platinum  be  inserted  through  a  cork  in  one  of  its  extremities, 
and  an  amalgamated  zinc  wire  in  the  other,  on  connecting  the  wires 
hydrogen  will  be  given  off  upon  the  former,  notwithstanding  the 
distance  of  the  two  metals  (138). 


(138)  In  this  figure,  z  Tepresents  a  zinc  plate, 
and  s  one  of  silver,  iromerseil  in  a  vessel  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  As  long  as  they  are  in  contact  by  tli«ir 
upper  extremities,  the  zinc  will  be  oxidated  and  dis- 
Eolved,  and  the  silver  will  be  covered  with  bubbles  of 
hydrogen,  which  will  quickly  rise  from  its  surface. 

The  force  which  originates  with  the  zinc  passes  in  the 
direction  of  the  lower  arrow,  from  z  to  the  silver  plate  e, 
and  returns  from  s  to  2  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
arrow. 
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§  673.  Now  it  ia  obvious  that  the  orifpn  of  the  action  must 
be  an  attraction  of  zinc  for  oxygen  superior  to  that  by  which  oxygen 
is  combined  with  hydrogen  in  water.  That  the  force  thus  geno- 
rated  travels  through  the  liquid,  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary 
transfer  of  the  disengaged  hydrogen  to  the  opposite  plate,  which  by 
itself  has  no  attraction  (or  the  least  possible)  for  oxygen  or  hydro- 
gen ;  and  that  it  returns  through  the  conducting  solid  to  the  zinc, 
wo  conclude  from  the  whole  remaining  in  abeyance  till  the  com- 
munication is  complete. 

§  674.  We  can,  moreover,  produce  evidence  that  the  con- 
ducting wire  is  in  a  state  of  activity,  while  transmitting  the 
impulse,  very  difibrent  from  its  ordinary  state.  If  the  communica- 
tion between  the  generating  and  the  conducting  plates,  as  we  may 
call  them,  bo  made  by  means  of  the  fine  wire  in  the  air-thermo- 
meter which  we  have  before  described  (§  337),  it  will  be  found  to 
evolve  heat ;  and  if  the  wire,  or  any  part  of  it,  be  very  much  reduced, 
or  the  plates  be  greatly  enlarged,  the  wire  will  become  ignited  at 
its  thinnest  part,  and  even  fused. 

Different  metals  become  heated  in  different  degrees,  and  hence, 
their  difference  of  expansion  which  increases  with  the  temperature, 
as  measured  upon  a  Breguet*8  thermometer  ($  144),  will  tSotd  » 
measure  of  the  exciting  cause. 


§  675.  Every  part  of  the  wire,  when  in  connexion  with  the 
two  plates,  is  also  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  action  upon  the 
magnetic  needle.    If  the  needle  be  allowed  to  take  its  natural  position 


If  instead  of  being  in  immediate  con- 
tact, as  iu  the  Inst  figure,  the  plates  be 
connected  with  the  wires,  c  a,  b  a,  the 
same  effeela  will  be  produced;  but  if 
the  metullic  communication  be  inter- 
rupted for  a  moment  at  a,  all  chemical 
action  will  be  terminated. 
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under  the  directive  power  of  the  earth,  and  the  wire  be  placed  above 
it  in  a  parallel  direction,  the  end  which  points  to  the  north  being 
directed  towards  the  silver  plate,  that  end  will  move  towards  the 
west,  and  the  needle  will  tend  to  place  itself  across  the  wire :  but  if 
the  wire  be  placed  below  the  needle,  the  same  pole  will  move  east- 
ward, and  cross  the  wire  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  posi- 
tion of  the  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  with  regard  to  the  needle,  is 
reversed,  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  needle  will  be  also 
reversed,  and  its  ultimate  position  will  indicate  the  course  of  the 
current  (139). 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  we  propose  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  this  magnetic  action ;  it  is  only  at  present  brought  forward 
to  demonstrate,  that  the  wire  which  connects  the  two  metallic 
plates  in  the  arrangement  which  has  been  described,  does  in  reality 
transmit  a  force  which  manifests  itself  by  very  energetic  actions. 
It  has  also  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  very  delicate 
instrument  for  measuring  the  quantities  of  the  extraordinary  agent 
which  is  thus  called  into  activity,  without  an  explanation  of  which 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  proceed. 

§  676.  Every  point  of  the  connecting  wire  equally  influences 
the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  force  with  which  it  affects  it  may  be 
doubled  by  bending  it  back  upon  itself,  and  placing  the  needle 
between  its  two  parallel  branches  (140).     If  a  copper  wire  be  bent 


(130)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  pn  represent  the  conducting 
wire  of  tbe  circuit,  w  being  in  connexion  with  the  silver  plate,  and  p, 
with  the  zinc  plate.     Let  the  natural  direction  of  the  needle,  under  the 


2    w 


influence  of  the  earth,  be  represented  by  the  arrow,  n  s,  between  the  two 
circles.  When  the  needle  is  placed  above  the  wire,  1,  its  marked  pole 
will  be  deflected  towards  the  west,  and  when  placed  below  the  wire,  2, 
it  will  be  deflected  to  the  east 

(140)  The  adjoining  figure  represents  a  magnetic  needle,  freely  sup- 
ported upon  a  point  within  a  rectangle,  formed  by  a  wire  doubled  back,  and 
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into  a  rectangular  form,  consisting  of  several  coils  guarded  from 
metallic  contact  by  being  covered  with  silk,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
rectangle  a  delicately  suspended  needle  be  placed,  each  coil  will  add 
its  influence  to  that  of  the  others,  and  the  needle  will  be  impelled 
by  the  joint  action  of  all.  If  such  an  arrangement,  previous  to  its 
connexion  with  the  active  plates,  be  placed  so  that  the  rectangular 
coils  be  parallel  to  the  needle  in  the  position  it  occupies  under  the 
directive  influence  of  the  earth,  and  the  connexion  be  then  made, 
the  effect  will  be  to  occasion  such  a  deviation  from  the  plane  of  the 
magnetic  meridian,  as  will  arise  from  the  balance  between  the  new 
force  acting  on  it  and  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth.  The  number 
of  degrees  at  which  the  needle  stops,  measured  upon  a  graduated 
arc  of  a  circle,  will  therefore  give  an  approximative  measure  of  the 
intensity  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  wire. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  present  to  describe  the  several  modes 
by  which  the  force  may  be  determined  with  perfect  accuracy. 

§  677.  An  instrument  constructed  in  the  manner  which 
we  have  described  is  called  a  Galvanometer,  Its  delicacy  may  be 
very  much  increased  by  employing  two  needles  attached  together,  one 
above  the  other,  in  a  parallel  direction,  with  their  poles  in  opposite 
directions.  The  distance  between  the  needles  is  such  as  to  allow  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  coil  of  wires  to  pass  between  them  ;  an  open- 
ing being  left  by  the  separation  of  the  wires  at  the  middle  of  the 
coil,  for  allowing  the  thread  by  which  they  are  suspended  to  hang 
between  them.  By  this  contrivance,  the  directive  power  of  the 
earth  upon  the  astatic  needle^  as  it  is  called,  is  very  nearly  neutra- 
lized, enough  only  being  allowed  to  remain  to  bring  it  to  a  constant 
direction,  when  the  wire  is  in  a  state  of  inactivity :  at  the  same 
time  when  thrown  into  action,  both  the  needles  are  impelled  in 
the  same  direction.     The  lower  needle  being  in  the  situation  of  the 


placed  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  and  copper-plates  of  a  circuit,  by  tEe 
mercury  cups,  p  and  n.  By  this 
arrangement  the  influence  of  the 
under  part  of  the  conducting  wire 
is  doubled  upon  the  needle:  for 
both  the  parallel  lengths  conspire 
to  deflect  it  from  its  natural  posi- 
tion in  the  same  direction,  and  to 
bring  it  into  a  position  nearer  to  a 
right  angle  to  the  plane  of  the 
wire. 
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more  simple  apparatiu  just  deeeribed,  is  acted  npon  by  the  forces 
in  every  part  of  the  coil,  while  the  upper  needle  is  impelled 
by  the  contrary  influence  of  the  upper  side  of  the  wire,  but  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  lower,  on  account  of  the  reversed  position 
of  its  poles. 

The  needle  of  an  instrument  so  constructed  will  be  sensibly 
deflected  by  the  immersion  of  less  than  |th  inch  of  zinc  wire, 
-^th  inch  diameter,  and  a  corresponding  length  of  platinum  wire,  in 
a  large  drop  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  galvanometer  may  be  rendered  a  still  more  accurate  measure 
by  completely  neutralizing  the  influence  of  the  earth  upon  the 
astatic  needle,  and  substituting  the  force  of  torsion  to  produce  the 
equilibrium  with  the  force  of  the  active  wire.  The  ease  and  accu* 
racy  with  which  the  former  may  be  measured,  renders  it  a  very 
perfect  means  of  estimating  the  amount  of  the  latter  (141). 

§  678.  Every  part  of  a  wire,  thus  forming  a  communication 
between  a  zinc  and  platinum  plate  immersed  without  contact  in 
the  same  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  whatever  the  metal  may  be,  is 
endued  upon  its  opposite  sides  with  the  opposite  forces  which  are 
resident  in  the  magnet,  and  communicable  only,  as  we  have  hitherto 
found,  to  iron  and  nickel. 


(141)  The  torsion  galvanometer  of  Dr.  Ritchie  is  here  represented. 

ns  is  the  lower  needle,  surrounded 
by  the  coil  of  wire,  and  connected 
with  the  upper  needle  sn  by  a 
piece  of  straw  which  passes  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  horizontal  coil, 
and  through  a  circular  card  placed 
above  it,  on  which  a  graduated 
circle  is  drawn.  It  is  then  at- 
tached to  the  torsion  filament,  which 
is  fixed  to  a  screw,  supported  by  the 
frame  of  the  instrument.  The  fila- 
ment may  be  of  glass,  and  the  angle 
of  torsion,  may  easily  be  measured 
upon  the  gniduated  card.  The 
wires  of  the  coil  are  easily  connected 
with  the  plates  of  the  circuit,  by 
means  of  the  small  mercury  cups. 
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§  679.  The  phenomena  which  occur  when  a  portion  of  the 
moist  Btructnre  of  a  living  animal,  or  even  of  one  which  has  been 
a  short  time  dead,  is  made  the  medium  of  commnnication  between 
a  zinc  and  conducting  plate,  and  the  circuit  is  completed  by  a 
metallic  wire,  bear  testimony  to  the  propagation  of  some  extraor- 
dinary force  by  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  origin  of  this  most 
important  branch  of  science  must,  almost  necessarily,  be  included  in 
their  description.  In  the  year  1790,  Professor  Galvani  of  Bologna,  was 
accidentally  occupied  with  the  dissection  of  a  frog,  at  the  time  when 
some  other  person  was  experimenting  with  an  electrical  machine  in 
its  neighbourhood,  and  observed  that,  whenever  the  point  of  his 
scalpel  was  in  contact  with  one  of  the  crural  nerves,  and  a  spark  was 
drawn  from  the  machine,  violent  convulsions  were  occasioned  in 
the  limbs. 

We  now  know  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  frog  formed 
part  of  a  system  of  bodies  under  induction,  by  the  polarization  of  the 
particles  of  which,  the  charge  was  sustained  upon  the  prime  conduc- 
tor ;  when  the  latter  was  discharged,  their  state  of  tension  was 
relieved,  and  in  returning  to  their  former  state,  commotion  was 
produced  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  with  more  violence, 
when  an  animal  is  placed  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar.  In  seeking  to  vary  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment,  the 
explanation  of  which  was  unknown  to  him,  Galvani  armed  the 
muscles  and  the  nerves  with  different  metals,  and  found  that,  when- 
ever a  metallic  communication  was  made  between  the  two,  similar 
convulsive  movements  were  produced  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
electrical  machine  (142).  The  now  branch  of  science  which  sprang 
from  this  capital  observation  has  been  called  Galvanism,  in  honour  of 
the  mind  which  discerned  the  importance  of  phenomena  of  such 
apparently  trifling  import. 

§  680.  There  are  many  ways  now  known  of  varying  the 
experiment.  By  placing  a  live  flounder  upon  a  slip  of  zinc  with  a 
shilling  upon  its  back,  whenever  a  metallic  communication  is  made 
between  the  two  metals  by  a  metallic  wire,  strong  muscular  contrac- 
tions are  produced  in  the  fish.  If  a  piece  of  silver  be  placed  upon  a 
person'*s  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  sine  or  lead  under  it,  no  effect  will 
be  observed  so  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  apart ;  but  when 
their  ends  are  brought  in  contact,  a  slight  sensation,  as  from  a  feeble 


(142)  The  figure  in  the  next  page  represents  the  }eg8  of  a  frog  pre- 
pared for  Galvanic  experiments.    The  akin  is  removed,  and  the  criiial 
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electrical  shock,  will  be  produced,  and  a  peculiar  saline  taste.  If  one 
metal  be  placed  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  gums,  upon  bringing 
their  ends  together  as  before,  the  eyes  will  be  affected  as  by  a  Sash 
of  light.  This  observation  had  been  made  nearly  fifty  years  prior  to 
Oalvani'd  by  Sulzer,  but  excited  little  attention  ^  although,  perhaps, 
it  exhibited  the  gemi  of  the  future  science  in  a  more  striking 
form;  showing  what  different  fruits  are  produced  by  accidental 
seeds,  when  they  fall  upon  a  mental  soil  unprepared  for  their  recep- 
tion, and  upon  one  fitted  by  proper  culture. 

§  681.  Id  these  experiments,  no  effects  are  observed  from 
separate  pieces  of  metal  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  contractions  are 
most  powerful  when  those  metals  which  are  most  difficultly  acted 
upon  by  acids  are  opposed  to  others  which  are  easily  acted  upon.  The 
fluids  of  the  animal  body  act  the  part  of  the  dilute  acid  between  the 
plates  in  the  single  circuit. 

§  682.  We  have  now  to  consider  how  the  impulse  which  is 
derived  from  the  tine  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  to  the 
platinum ;  and  how  we  may  account  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  oxygen  of  a  portion  of  water  combines  with  the  former,  while 
the  equivalent  hydrogen,  with  which  it  was  associated,  is  evolved 
upon  the  distant  surfnce  of  the  latter. 

No  visible  transfer  of  the  disunited  elements  takes  place,  and  if 


nerves,  o  a,  are  easily  found  by  gently  separating 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  tbigha :  fi  is  a 
silver  wire,  passed  under  both  the  nerves,  by 
wtich  metallic  contact  is  insured.  The  legs  may 
be  laid  upon  a  plate  of  zinc;  and,  when  the 
circuit  is  compteted  by  a  metallic  communication 
between  the  two  metals,  violent  convulsions  ore 
produced. 
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the  vessel  which  contains  the  acid  be  divided  by  a  diaphragm  of 
bladder,  or  a  partition  of  porous  earthen-ware,  or  other  substance 
capable  of  imbibing  the  liquid,  and  the  two  plates  be  placed  on  its 
opposite  sides,  no  impediment  arises  to  this  extraordinary  separation. 

The  force  must  be  conceived  to  travel  by  a  species  of  convection, 
of  which  a  mechanical  illustration  again  may  assist  ns  in  forming  a 
first  notion.  When  a  number  of  ivory  balls  are  freely  suspended 
in  a  row  so  as  just  to  touch  one  another,  if  an  impulse  be  given  to 
one  of  the  extreme  ones  by  striking  it  with  a  hard  substance,  the 
force  will  be  communicated  from  ball  to  ball  without  disturbing 
them,  till  it  reaches  the  most  distant,  which  will  fly  off  under  its  full 
influence.  Such  analogies  are  but  remote,  and  must  not  be  strained 
too  far ;  but  thus  we  may  conceive  that  the  force  of  affinity  receives 
an  impulse  in  a  certain  direction,  which  enables  the  hydrogen  of 
the  first  particle  of  water  which  undergoes  decomposition  to  combine 
momentarily  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next  particle  in  succession ; 
the  hydrogen  of  this  again  with  the  oxygen  of  the  next ;  and  so  on, 
till  the  last  particle  of  hydrogen  communicates  the  impulse  to  the 
platinum,  and  escapes  in  its  own  elastic  form. 

The  force  thus  {aken  up  by  the  conducting  plate,  is  transmitted 
along  the  connecting  wire,  with  the  phenomena  which  we  have 
described,  back  to  the  zinc,  and  thus  the  circuit  is  completed. 

§  683.  The  imperfection  of  verbal  communication  obliges  us 
to  describe  these  phenomena  as  successive,  whereas  they  are  in 
reality  almost  contemporaneous.  The  generated  force  is  commonly 
described  as  a  current,  as  of  some  imponderable  fluid,  flowing  from 
the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  platinum,  and  back  again  through 
the  wire  to  the  zinc.  The  current  may  as  easily  be  conceived  to  be 
made  up  of  a  succession  of  impulses,  communicated  to  a  distance 
through  appropriate  conductors,  as  of  the  perpetual  generation  of  a 
fluid ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vibrations  of  an  elastic  body  might 
be  deemed  a  current  of  mechanical  force,  and  all  the  phenomena  of 
sound  explained  upon  the  hypothesis  of  an  acoustic  fluid. 

The  expression,  however,  of  a  current  is  very  convenient,  and 
when  thus  guarded  cannot  well  lead  to  misapprehension. 

§  684.  The  amount  of  force  set  in  circulation,  as  measured 
either  by  the  zinc  consumed,  or  the  hydrogen  disengaged,  in  given 
times,  or  by  their  instantaneous  heating  or  magnetic  effects,  is 
dependant  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
supposing  them  of  equal  sizes  and  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other.     The  amount  also  decreases  with  the  distance  of  the  plates. 
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i  685.  If  plates  of  a  certain  extent  of  sarfiMe,  instead  of 
being  immersed  in  one  cell  of  liquid,  be  cnt  into  several  equal  pairs 
and  placed  in  separate  cells,  and  all  the  zinc  plates  be  connected 
together  by  metallic  wires,  and  all  the  platinum  similarly  con- 
nected, no  action  will  ensue  till  the  two  series  also  are  connected 
together  by  another  wire ;  but  when  this  has  been  effected,  the 
amount  of  circulating  force  will  be  sensibly  the  same  as  before. 
A  galvanometer  placed  between  any  two  similar  plates,  will  indicate 
that  the  current  passes  from  one  to  the  other,  and  when  placed 
between  the  opposite  sets,  that  the  currents  of  all  are  united  in  its 
wire.  When  arranged  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  essential  that  all  the 
pairs  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  for  the  actions  of  all,  how- 
ever unequal,  may  thus  be  combined. 

§  686.  It  is  obvious  that  a  second  zinc  plate  cannot  perform 
the  functions  of  a  conducting  plate  to  the  first,  because  it  will  itself 
tend  to  generate  a  current  of  exactly  equal  power  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  powers  at  the  two  places  of  action  being  in  direct 
communication  will  be  balanced  against  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  metals,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which 
mechanical  forces  are  balanced  against  each  other  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  lever.  But  any  metal  which  has  a  stronger  afiinity  for 
oxygen  than  platinum,  provided  it  be  less  than  that  of  zinc,  may  be 
substituted  for  it.  Thus,  copper  when  opposed  to  platinum  is 
capable  of  generating  a  feeble  current ;  but  when  opposed  to  zino 
will  become  an  efficient  conducting  plate.  Its  attraction,  however, 
for  oxygen,  though  counteracted,  will  act  as  an  antagonist  force  and 
check  the  current. 

§  687.  As  current  affinity  is  thus  liable  to  be  checked  in  its 
course  by  the  tendency  of  an  opposing  affinity,  so  may  it  be  assisted 
by  the  more  speedy  removal  from  its  circuit  of  the  disengaged  hydro- 
gen which,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  conducting  plate,  still  acts  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  force ;  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  when 
evolved  upon  the  generating  plate.  This  may  be  effi^ted  by  the 
addition  to  the  liquid  of  a  portion  of  nitric  acid ;  and  in  this  case 
no  hydrogen  will  be  given  off,  and  the  energy  of  the  current,  as 
manifested  by  its  heating  and  magnetic  powers,  will  be  greatly 
increased.  After  allowing  such  a  charge  to  neutralize  itself,  by  its 
action  upon  the  zinc,  and  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  salts 
which  are  formed,  the  addition  of  lime  will  disengage  abundant 
fumes  of  ammonia ;  thus  proving  that,  not  only  has  a  portion  of  the 
hydrogen  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  acid  to  form  water,  but 
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that  another  portion  has  combined  also  with  the  nitrogen  to  consti- 
tute the  vohitile  alkali. 

§  688.  The  hydrogen  may  also  be  removed  by  the  action  of 
metallic  oxides;  for,  when  under  the  restraint  of  adhesion,  it  is  capa* 
ble  of  deoxidating  and  reducing  the  metals  from  their  saline  solutions. 
A  little  additional  arrangement  is,  however,  necessary  to  effect  this 
with  precision.  If  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  merely  added 
to  the  liquid  in  the  cell  which  contains  the  two  plates,  after  the 
circuit  has  been  completed,  the  platinum  plate  will  speedily  become 
coated  with  reduced  copper ;  but  a  portion  of  the  metal  will  also  be 
precipitated  upon  the  zinc  plate,  owing  to  the  hydrogen  which  still 
adheres  to  its  surface  from  the  local  action :  the  consequence  will 
be  that  strong  local  action  will  take  place  upon  the  surface  of  the 
zinc  plate,  owing  to  small  circuits  formed  with  the  copper  which 
attaches  itself  to  it. 

If  the  cell,  however,  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a  dia- 
phragm of  bladder,  or  porous  earthenware,  and  the  sulphate  of  copper 
be  added  only  to  that  division  which  contains  the  conducting  plate, 
the  current  will  proceed  with  increased  energy,  and  the  hydrogen 
will  be  completely  absorbed. 

§  689.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  modification  which 
the  force  of  affinity  imdergoes  in  these  combinations,  everything  is 
limited  by  the  laws  of  definite  and  equivalent  proportions.  For 
every  32  grains  of  zinc  expended  in  the  generation  of  the  force,  40 
grains  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  80  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  are  formed, 
and  1  grain  of  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  or  else  80  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  40  of  oxide  of  copper  are  decomposed,  and  82  parts 
of  metallic  copper  are  precipitated  by  the  combination  of  8  grains 
of  oxygen  with  1  grain  of  hydrogen. 

Moreover,  if  we  compare  these  effects  of  chemical  force  with  the 
effects  produced  by  the  associated  forces,  we  shall  find  that,  if  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  these  compositions  and  decompositions  take  place 
in  a  given  interval  of  time,  a  corresponding  effect  will  be  instanta- 
neously produced,  either  upon  the  magnetic  or  calorific  galvanometer ; 
and  if  the  chemical  effects  be  augmented,  the  heating  and  magnetic 
effects  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

§  690.  The  local  circuits  which  we  have  just  pointed  out  as 
formed  by  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  upon  the  zinc  plate,  when 
not  protected  by  a  diaphragm,  will  now  explain  the  action  of  zinc 
in  its  ordinary  state,  upon  dilute  sulphuric  acid.     Perfectly  pure 
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zinc  acts  exactly  the  same  as  the  amalgamated  metal,  its  surface 
becomes  covered  with  bubbles  of  hydrogen,  which  adhere  to  it,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  process  of  decomposition  ;  but  particles  of  iron, 
copper,  and  other  metals  which  are  met  with  in  the  zinc  of  com- 
merce, constitute  so  many  points  to  which  the  hydrogen  is  directed 
by  the  influence  of  small  local  circuits,  and  the  action  proceeds. 
This  local  expenditure  of  force  does  not  interfere  with  that  which 
passes  in  the  principal  circuit,  and  common  zinc  may  be  employed 
for  the  construction  of  such  circuits,  although  the  metal  which  is 
expended  in  the  local  action  is  wasted  for  the  main  purposes  of  the 
combination. 

§  691.  That  the  circulating  force  depends  entirely  upon  the 
decomposition  of  the  water,  and  the  composition  of  oxide  of  zinc, 
and  that  the  sulphuric  acid  acts  only  a  secondary  part  in  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  is  proved  by  substituting  potassa  for  the  acid.  The 
action  in  this  case  will  proceed  in  the  same  direction,  but  more 
slowly ;  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  upon  the  conducting  plate,  will 
still  be  equivalent  to  the  oxygen  combined  with  the  generating 
plate. 

The  affinities  of  other  substances  may  be  thrown  into  circulation, 
and  when  solutions  of  hydriodic,  or  muriatic  acid,  are  substituted 
for  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  iodides  or  chlorides  of  zinc 
are  formed,  and  thoir  hydrogen  is  directed  to  the  conducting  plate. 
The  conditions  of  this  efficiency  we  shall  advert  to  more  particularly 
hereafter. 

§  692.  The  most  energetic  affinity  unaccompanied  by  decom- 
position cannot,  however,  be  tlirown  into  circulation.  The  simple 
and  direct  combination  of  zinc  with  oxygen  cannot  be  made  to 
produce  any  of  the  effects  of  a  current,  and  the  decomposition  of 
water,  no  less  than  the  composition  of  oxide  of  zinc,  is  necessary  to 
this  result. 

The  affinity  of  zinc  for  chlorine  is  so  great,  that  the  metal  will 
spontaneously  it^nite  when  introduced  into  the  gas,  but  zinc  and 
platinum  have  been  properly  disposed  together  in  liquid  chlorine 
without  producing  the  slightest  current.  It  does  not  excite  a  cur- 
rent through  the  two  plates  by  combining  with  the  zinc,  for  its 
particles  cannot  transfer  the  force  which  is  active  at  the  point  of 
combination,  across  to  the  platinum.  It  is  not  a  conductor  of  itself, 
like  the  metals ;  nor  is  it  capable  of  transmitting  the  force  by  that 
species  of  convection  which  we  have  just  described  (§  682) ;  and, 
hence,  there  is  simple  chemical  action  at  the  spot,  and  no  current. 
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The  metals  themselves,  though  excellent  conductors,  cannot 
alone  be  made  to  transfer  the  force  from  the  point  of  generation  to  a 
distance.  Melted  lead  and  tin  are  capable  of  combining  with  plati- 
num with  great  energy  and  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat ;  but  if  a 
bent  tube  be  filled  with  melted  tin,  and  one  extremity  be  put  into 
metallic  communication  with  one  wire  of  a  delicate  galvanometer, 
and  a  similar  communication  be  made  between  the  other  and  a 
plate  of  platinum,  which  is  afterwards  immersed  in  the  tin,  the 
needle  will  be  affected  in  a  slight  degree  at  the  first  application  of 
the  heat,  from  a  cause  which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out,  but  will 
be  no  further  disturbed  when  the  energetic  action  between  the  two 
metals  comes  on. 

§  693.  The  affinity  of  secondary  combination  may  also  be 
thrown  into  circulation ;  and  if  a  neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  made  the  medium  of  communication  between  a  zinc  and  plati- 
num plate,  the  acid  will  pass  with  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to  the 
former,  and  the  base  with  the  hydrogen  to  the  latter,  where  each 
may  be  detected  by  the  proper  reagents. 

§  694.  For  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  current  of  affinity,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  divellent  substance  be  a  conductor  of  electricity, 
otherwise  the  force  which  is  developed  upon  difierent  points  of  its 
surface  can  never  travel  back  to  those  points  from  the  conducting 
wire  in  which  it  has  been  collected.  But  the  same  metal  may  per- 
form the  functions  both  of  a  generating  and  conducting  plate, 
provided  one  portion  of  its  surface  be  immersed  into  a  liquid  which 
it  is  capable  of  decomposing,  while  another  is  plunged  into  a  liquid 
to  which  it  is  indifierent :  both  liquids  being  also  in  contact  with 
each  other. 

If  a  glass  tube,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  be  bent  into  the  form 
of  the  letter  U,  and  the  two  legs  be  separated  by  a  plug  of  clay, 
plaster  of  Paris,  or  other  porous  material,  upon  filling  one  leg  with 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  the  other  with  acidulated  water, 
and  dipping  one  end  of  a  bent  strip  of  copper  into  the  first,  and  the 
other  end  into  the  second,  a  circuit  will  be  formed.  The  extremity 
in  the  acid  will  be  slowly  oxidated  and  dissolved,  and  the  opposite 
extremity  will  become  coated  with  reduced  copper,  from  the  action 
of  adhering  hydrogen ;  and  if  the  strip  be  divided  in  the  middle, 
and  again  connected  by  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer,  the  needle  will 
be  deflected  in  the  same  direction  that  it  would  have  been  by  a  zino 
plate  in  the  acid.     If  a  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  be  substituted 

2b 
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for  the  solation  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a  slip  of  zinc,  or  tin,  or 
some  other  metal,  be  substituted  for  the  slip  of  copper,  a  current 
will  also  be  established  (14S). 

The  arrangement  of  the  circuit  may  be  more  simple  still ;  for  if 
some  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  be  poured  into  a  straight  glaas 
tube,  and  some  acidulated  water  upon  it,  so  as  not  to  mix  the  two 
liquids,  upon  immersing  a  strip  of  copper  into  both,  the  lower  part 
will  become  covered  with  precipitated  copper,  while  the  upper  will 
be  oxidated  and  dissolved. 

§  695.  The  command  which  we  thus  obtain  over  the  force  of 
affinity;  the  power  of  regulating  both  its  quantity  and  the  duration 
of  its  action;  the  possibility  of  directing  the  evolution  of  some  of 
the  most  energetic  agents  at  particular  pointd ;  and  especially  the 
disengagement  of  hydrogen  in  a  state  which  enables  its  all-powerful 
affinities  to  act  upon  surrounding  compounds,  may  be  applied  to  the 
production  of  compositions  and  decompositions  which  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  more  confined  and  sudden  energy  of  local  action.  In 
the  simple  apparatus  of  the  bent  tube,  which  has  been  just  described, 
if  one  leg  be  filled  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the  other 
with  some  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  and  a  plate  of  zinc  be  immersed 
in  the  first,  and  a  plate  of  platinum  in  the  second,  on  completing 
the  circuit  by  the  metallic  communication  of  the  two  plates,  the 
metal  will  be  reduced  upon  the  latter.  On  account  of  the  slowness 
and  regularity  of  the  operation,  it  will  often  assume  the  form  of 
small  crystals  of  the  greatest  regularity  and  beauty.  Thus,  when 
proto-chloride  of  iron  is  submitted  to  the  process,  after  some  days, 
the  iron  will  be  precipitated  in  very  small  tetrahedral  crystals, 
which  are  sometimes  so  closely  grouped  together,  as  to  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  melted  upon  the  platinum.  Even  the 
oxides  of  those  metals  which  have  the  strongest  attraction  for 
oxygen,  may  be  reduced  by  the  same  slow  process.     If  chloride  of 


(143)  The  annexed  figiu'e  represents  the  glass 
tube  bent  in  the  manner  described  in  the  text.  If 
the  lower  part  be  stopped  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  bo  poured  into  one 
branch,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  into  the  other,  by 
immersing  a  slip  of  copper  into  each,  and  connecting 
the  two  ends  n  and  p  with  a  galvanometer,  a  current 
will  be  indicated. 
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zirconium,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  iron,  be  ope- 
rated upon,  the  platinum  plate  slowly  assumes  a  gray  tint,  and,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-four  hours,  brilliant  scales  of  a  steel-gray 
colour  will  be  perceptible.  These  scales  undergo  no  change  in  the 
solution,  so  long  as  they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  current ;  but 
when  they  are  withdrawn,  they  rapidly  oxidate  either  in  the  air  or 
in  water  with  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  and  fall  into  a  white 
powder. 

The  skilful  application  of  these  means  haa  enabled  M.  Bee- 
quercl  to  obtain  a  variety  of  crystallized  compounds  of  different 
substances,  which  are  sometimes  found  in  nature,  but  were  never 
before  produced  by  art. 

$  696.  Mr.  Gelding  Bird  has  lately  improved  the  apparatus 
by  which  the  circulating  force  may  be  directed  to  the  production  of 
these  effects.  A  glass  cylinder,  1.5  inch  in  diameter,  and  4  inches 
in  length,  is  closed  at  one  end  by  a  plug  of  plaster  of  Paris,  .7  inch 
in  thickness ;  this  cylinder  is  fixed  by  corks  inside  a  cylindrical 
glass  vessel,  about  8  inches  deep  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  A  piece 
of  sheet  copper,  6  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide  (having  a  copper 
conducting  wire  soldered  to  it),  is  loosely  coiled  up  and  placed  in 
the  small  cylinder ;  a  piece  of  amalgamated  zinc,  having  also  a  con- 
ducting wire  soldered  to  it,  is  placed  in  the  larger  external  cylinder. 
The  latter  is  then  filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
the  former  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  When 
the  two  plates  are  placed  in  connexion  with  the  wires  of  a  galvano- 
meter, a  feeble  current  will  be  indicated,  and,  after  being  in  action 
some  weeks,  chloride  of  zinc  will  be  found  in  the  external  cylinder, 
and  beautiful  crystals  of  metallic  copper  adhering  to  the  copper 
plate  in  the  smaller  cylinder. 

Instead  of  the  galvanometer,  this  piece  of  apparatus  may  be 
connected  with  another  apparatus,  the  counterpart  of  the  first ;  the 
zinc  being  put  into  metallic  communication  with  a  platinum-plate 
in  the  interior  cylinder,  and  the  copper  with  a  zinc-plate  in  the 
outer,  the  outer  cylinder  of  this  second  arrangement  may  be  filled 
like  the  second  with  the  weak  brine,  and,  in  the  inner  cylinder  may 
be  placed  the  solution  of  the  oxide,  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  by 
the  agency  of  the  hydrogen,  which  will  be  slowly  evolved  upon  the 
surface  of  the  platinum.  Metallic  manganese  and  nickel  may  thus 
be  obtained  from  their  chlorides ;  and  silicon  from  a  solution  of  its 
fluoride  in  alcohol.  Potassium  and  sodium,  in  combination  with 
mercury,  may  even  be  obtained  in  such  an  apparatus,  by  placing 
solutions  of  their  chlorides  in  contact  with  that  metal. 

2  B  2 
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§  697.  If  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  be  placed  in  the 
decomposing  cell,  with  mercury  in  contact  with  the  platinum  plate, 
a  curious  and  striking  result  is  obtained,  upon  which  much  hypo- 
thetical speculation  has  been  expended.  After  a  few  hours,  the 
fluid  metal  swells  up  to  five  or  six  times  its  former  bulk.  Upon 
removing  it  from  the  cell  by  means  of  the  plate  to  which  it  adheres, 
it  is  found  to  be  of  a  buttery  consistence,  and  to  possess  a  dull, 
silvery,  colour,  like  a  metallic  amalgam.  Upon  being  immersed  in 
water,  it  slowly  gives  off  hydrogen;  the  mercury  returns  to  its 
former  state,  and  a  solution  of  ammonia  is  obtained. 

§  698.  It  has  been,  and  is  still,  maintained  by  high  autho- 
rities, that  this  product  is  a  real  metallic  amalgam ;  and  there  are 
two  views  of  the  nature  of  the  metal  with  which  the  mercury  ia 
supposed  to  be  combined.  According  to  the  first,  nitrogen  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  body  compounded  of  a  metal  and  oxygen,  which  is 
decomposed  by  the  current,  the  metal  being  evolved  upon  the 
mercury,  and  combining  with  it.  When  thrown  into  water,  it 
takes  oxygen  from  it,  and  nitrogen  is  reproduced,  which,  with 
part  of  the  hydrogen,  forms  ammonia,  and  another  part  escapes. 
Every  effort  has,  however,  failed  to  produce  this  supposed  metal  in 
the  separate  state. 

§  699.  The  second  view  ingeniously  supposes  that  ammonia 
(N  +  3  H)  unites  with  an  additional  equivalent  of  hydrogen  to  con- 
stitute a  metal  (N-}-3H)  +  H,  which  forms  the  amalgam  with  the 
mercury.  This  imaginary  compound  has  been  named  ammonium ; 
and  this  hypothesis  has  been  carried  so  far  as  to  consider  the 
oxide  of  ammonium  N  -f  4  H  +  O  to  be  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of 
ammonia.  As  these  salts  generally  contain  1  equivalent  of  water, 
their  analysis  will  not  contradict  the  assumption  for  N  +  4  H  4-  O 
=  (N  +  3H)  +  (H  +0). 

This,  at  present,  nunnecessary  complication  has  unfortunately  been 
introduced  into  some  elementary  works  of  first-rate  merit,  and  tends 
to  perplex  the  minds  of  students. 

§  700.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  perfectly  explained  by  the 
force]of  adhesion,  by  which  the  elasticity  of  the  hydrogen  and  ammo- 
niaeal  gases  is  restrained  by  the  mercury,  and  which,  reacting  upon 
the  cohesion  of  the  metal,  causes  it  to  expand  and  increase  its 
volume. 

A  similar  instance  of  the  union  of  a  gaseous  body  with  a  liquid 
metal,  is  presented  to  us  by  silver.     This  metal,  at  a  white  heat, 
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absorbs  oxygen  in  large  quantities,  without  forming  a  definite 
chemical  compound,  and  gives  it  off  when  it  solidifies.  Its  bulk 
contracts  to  such  an  amount  as  often,  from  the  sudden  compression 
of  the  gas,  to  throw  particles  of  the  metal  out  of  the  crucible. 

§  701.  In  the  phenomena  of  current  affinity,  which  we  have 
hitherto  considered,  the  generating  and  conducting  plates  have  been 
assumed  to  be  of  the  same  dimensions,  but  the  relative  size  and 
position  of  these  surfaces  are  important  circumstances  in  the  arrange- 
ment, and  greatly  influence  the  amount  of  force  thrown  into 
circulation. 

Upon  examining  a  plate  of  platinum,  which  has  been  separated 
from  a  zinc  plate  by  a  diaphragm,  in  the  manner  before  described, 
(§  688),  and  surrounded  with  sulphate  of  copper,  after  it  has  been 
thrown  into  action,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reduced  copper  has  not 
only  been  precipitated  upon  the  face  opposed  to  the  zinc,  but  upon  the 
back  surface  also;  proving  that  the  force  which  impelled  the  hydrogen 
has  not  only  been  directed  in  straight  lines  between  the  two  platesi, 
but  in  lines  which  must  have  bent  round  the  edges  of  the  conducting 
plate.  It  will  also  be  found,  upon  making  the  experiment,  that,  in 
any  pair  of  plates,  the  size  of  the  zinc  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere 
wire  without  decreasing  the  effect,  provided  the  dimensions  and 
position  of  the  platinum  plate  remain  unaltered.  This  spread  and 
direction  of  the  force  is  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  inves* 
tigation. 

§  702.  If  a  large  silver,  or  brass,  plate,  at  least  a  foot  square, 
be  placed  in  a  shallow  trough  and  covered  with  dilute  sulphurio 
acid,  to  which  a  portion  of  sulphate  of  copper  has  been  added,  and 
an  amalgamated  zinc  wire,  of  about  one-eighth  inch  diameter,  be 
allowed  to  rest  by  one  of  its  ends  upon  its  centre,  the  instant  the 
two  metals  come  into  contact,  a  circular  spot  of  reduced  copper  will 
be  thrown  down,  and  rapidly  spread  itself  in  such  a  way  that,  in  a 
few  hours,  a  well-defined  circle  of  six  inches  in  diameter  will  be 
formed.  When  the  experiment  is  made  by  enclosing  the  zinc  wire 
in  a  glass  tube,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  covered  with  bladder  and 
filled  with  the  dilute  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  immediate  contact 
with  the  plate,  provided  a  good  metallic  contoct  be  made  by  means 
of  a  conducting  wire  with  any  other  part,  the  precipitation  will  still 
proceed  from  the  point  immediately  under  the  wire  as  from  a  centre. 
Again. — If  a  small  piece  of  zinc,  whose  length  is  somewhat 
greater  than  its  width,  be  soldered  to  the  centre  of  a  silver  plate  of 
about  six  inches  square,  and  it  be  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  jar, 
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and  covered  with  the  solution  of  copper  in  acidulated  water,  the 
copper  will  immediately  precipitate  itself  upon  the  silver  in  the  form 
of  an  oval  surrounding  the  zinc,  and  gradually  extending  itself 
equally  on  all  sides,  will,  in  a  few  hours,  reach  the  edge  of  the  plate. 
It  will  then  make  its  appearance  upon  the  opposite  surface,  till,  ulti- 
mately, both  sides  are  coated;  the  deposition,  however,  decreasing 
in  thickness,  as  it  recedes  from  the  central  zinc. 

$  703.  This  effect  of  a  small  generating  surface  upon  a  large 
conducting  one,  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  result,  when  we 
reverse  the  circumstances  of  the  arrangement;  for,  by  causing  a 
platinum  wire  to  rest  by  one  end  upon  a  large  surface  of  amalga- 
mated zinc,  covered  with  the  acidulated  water,  hydrogen,  of  course, 
escapes  from  the  former  metal ;  but  the  oxidation  of  the  latter  is  bo 
limited  that  a  hole  is  eaten  through  it  at  the  point  of  contact. 

§  704.  This  influence  was  most  ingeniously  applied  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  to  the  prevention  of  that  corrosion  of  the  copper 
sheathing  of  ships,  which  takes  place  in  salt  water  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  national  concern.  By  placing  masses  of  zino  or 
cast-iron  upon  the  ships^  bows,  and  near  the  stem,  in  contact  with 
the  copper,  and  exposing  a  surface  of  not  more  than  rhr^^  ^f  *^** 
of  the  latter  metal,  it  was  completely  protected.  Unfortunately, 
however,  along  with  the  hydrogen,  which  was  thus  diffused  over 
the  surface  of  the  copper,  a  quantity  of  the  earthy  bases  of  the  saline 
compounds  which  are  contained  in  sea  water,  were  determined  to  the 
same  surface,  and  formed  a  crust,  which  is  most  favourable  to  the 
adhesion  of  weeds,  and  of  certain  marine  animals,  which  impede  the 
sailing  of  a  ship.  On  this  account,  the  use  of  the  protectors  was 
given  up;  but  probably  too  hastily,  for,  by  insulating  the  generating 
metal,  it  would  be  easy  to  contrive  the  means  of  bringing  it  into 
activity,  by  a  temporary  connexion,  at  such  times  only  as  its  influ- 
ence could  not  fail  of  being  beneficial. 

§  705.  From  the  disposition  which  is  manifested  by  the 
force,  in  these  experiments,  to  spread  itself  equally  in  all  directions 
from  an  active  centre,  it  might  be  concluded,  that  the  most  simple 
and  perfect  combination  of  this  kind  would  probably  consist  of  a 
solid  sphere  (or  rather  active  point)  of  a  generating  metal,  sur- 
rounded by  a  hollow  sphere  of  an  inactive  conducting  metal,  with 
an  intervening  liquid,  capable  of  decomposition  by  the  former,  and 
not  by  the  latter;  the  circuit  being  completed  by  a  conducting  wire 
properly  disposed  for  connecting  the  two  metals.     The  properties  of 
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snoh  a  circuit  may  be  submitted  to  experimental  examination,  by 
means  of  the  following  arrangement. 

Two  hollow  hemispheres  of  brass  are  fitted  together  water* 
tight,  by  means  of  exterior  flanges  half  an  inch  wide,  and  a  collar 
of  leather,  and  thus  form  a  sphere,  the  interior  diameter  of  which 
is  9\  inchcp-  ^ousequently  exposing  a  surface  of  about  268.8 
square  incUes.  ..he  1  \ver  hemisphere  is  fitted  into  a  frame  car* 
rying  buttons  by  which  the  upper  can  be  securely  wedged  dowu 
upon  it ;  and  underneath  these  is  a  small  cock,  by  which  any  liquid 
in  the  interior  may  be  drawn  off.  The  upper  part  of  the  upper 
hemisphere  terminates  in  a  tube  of  about  one  inch  in  length,  forming 
an  opening  through  which  a  membranous  bag  may  be  introduced, 
and  from  which  it  may  be  suspended.  This  bag  is  then  charged 
with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  consisting  of  one 
measure  of  the  former  and  eight  of  the  latter,  and  the  unoccupied 
part  of  the  sphere  is  filled  with  the  same  mixture,  saturated  with 
sulphate  of  copper. ' 

§  706.  When  a  small  sphere  of  amalgamated  sine,  of  one 
inch  diameter  (and  exposing,  therefore,  a  surface  of  3.14  square 
inches),  is  suspended  by  means  of  a  well-varnished  copper  wire  in 
the  centr§  of  the  sphere  so  arranged,  and  the  other  extremity  of  the 
wire  is  connected  by  the  interrention  of  a  galvanometer  with  the 
outside  of  the  upper  hemisphere,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to  a 
certain  amount,  say  60®,  and  will  remain  quite  steady  for  many 
hours.  If  the  apparatus  be  then  opened  and  examined,  the  upper 
hemisphere  will  be  found  coated  with  a  beautiful  deposition  of  pink 
copper.  The  lower  hemisphere,  which  was  cut  off  from  metallic 
communication  with  the  upper  by  the  collar  of  leather,  will  have  no 
such  precipitate  upon  it. 

§  707.  If  the  sphere  be  then  put  together  again,  and  charged 
as  before,  and  the  circuit  be  closed  as  in  the  last  instance,  with  the 
upper  hemisphere,  the  deviation  of  the  needle  will  of  course  be  the 
same.  If  the  connexion  be  then  broken  with  the  upper  hemisphere, 
and  made  with  the  lower,  the  deviation  will  still  be  60'',  and  when  con- 
nexion is  made  at  the  same  time  with  both  hemispheres,  the  position 
of  the  needle  will  not  alter.  If,  while  in  this  state,  either  wire  be 
lifted  singly  from  its  connexion  with  either  hemisphere,  the  needle 
will  remain  perfectly  steady. 

i  708.  Upon  bringing  the  conducting  wire  of  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere into  direct  conmiunication  with  that  of  the  zinc  ball,  while 
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the  wire  of  the  upper  hemisphere  is  connected  as  before  with  the 
galvanometer,  or  rice  tena^  the  needle  will  only  recede  to  40^. 
From  this  it  appears  that,  although  the  whole  amount  of  the  force 
originating  at  the  zinc  is  capable  of  passing  off  by  means  of  either 
hemisphere  singly,  when  both  passages  are  open,  it  distributes 
itself  between  the  two,  notwithstanding  an  additional  resistance 
is  interposed  in  one  by  the  addition  of  the  galvanometer.  Extra 
contacts  with  different  parts  of  the  two  hemispheres  make  no 
difference  in  any  of  these  results. 

§  709.  When  the  sphere  is  opened,  after  it  has  been  in  action 
for  some  time  with  both  the  hemispheres  connected,  an  equal  coat- 
ing of  copper  is  found  equally  diffused  over  each.  There  will  be  n9 
greater  accumulation  of  the  precipitate  about  the  points  with  which 
the  conducting  wires  were  brought  into  immediate  contact,  and 
towards  which  the  force  diffused  over  the  sphere  must  have  con- 
verged, than  at  any  other  point ;  proving  that  the  force  which  must 
have  diverged  from  the  centre  equally  through  the  liquid,  could  only 
have  drawn  towards  the  conducting  wires  in  the  conducting  sphere 
itself. 

If  two  zinc  balls  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the  single  one,  or  if 
a  rod  of  the  same  amalgamated  metal,  six  inches  in  length  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  be  substituted  for  it,  the  iucreaso  of  the  gene- 
rating surface  will  make  very  little  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
circulating  force. 

§  710.  If,  when  both  the  hemispheres  are  in  metallic  com- 
munication, the  position  of  the  zinc  ball  within  be  varied,  it  will  be 
found  that,  whatever  be  the  change,  no  difference  in  the  result  will 
ensue.  Whether  it  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  membrane  almost 
in  contact  with  the  sphere,  or  drawn  up  nearly  to  the  top,  or  again 
placed  in  the  centre,  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  galvanometer 
will  be  found. 

§  711.  The  diffusion  of  the  precipitated  copper  is,  however, 
very  much  influenced  by  the  position  of  the  ball ;  when  near  the 
top  or  the  bottom  it  is  thrown  down  in  a  compact  layer  on  the  seg- 
ment immediately  in  its  vicinity,  and  becomes  thinner  and  thinner 
over  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  sphere.  To  observe  this  effect 
with  the  greatest  distinctness,  the  action  in  each  case  must  not  be 
allowed  to  continue  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ;  for  the  depo- 
sition becomes  compact  in  every  part  in  a  longer  time,  when  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  judge  of  the  different  degrees  of  thickness. 
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§  712.  If  we  imagine  a  luminous  point  placed  in  the  same 
way  within  an  opaque  hollow  sphere,  we  know  that  in  every  position 
its  intensity  would  remain  the  same,  but  only  from  the  centre  would 
its  light  be  equally  diffused ;  and  when  approximated  towards  any 
part  of  the  surface,  that  part  would  be  more  strongly  illuminated 
than  the  others  from  which  it  had  receded. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  force  generated  in  these  combina- 
tions, where  it  is  limited  in  its  diffusion  by  the  concave  surfaces  of 
spherical  forms,  follows  in  its  action  the  law  of  radiant  forces^  that 
is,  its  intensity  is  as  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance  (§  27) ;  but 
we  know  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  a  simple  radiant  force,  like 
that  of  gravity,  but  a  molecular  force,  propagated  from  particle  to 
particle  of  matter,  and  possibly  modified  by  other  forces  with  which 
the  same  particles  may  be  endowed. 

We  have  already  found  the  force  bending  its  way  round  the 
edges  of  a  conducting  plate,  as  indicated  by  the  copper  precipitated 
upon  its  posterior  surface,  in  a  way  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  h}'potheses  of  simple  radiation.  This  action  may  receive  some 
further  elucidation  from  the  following  experiments : — 

§  713.  A  circular  plate  of  copper,  of  the  same  diameter  as 
the  brass  sphere,  was  placed  in  a  pan,  and  covered  with  a  depth  of 
4i  inches  of  the  acid  solution  of  copper.  A  wire,  well  covered  with 
varnish,  projected  from  it,  by  which  it  was  connected  with  a  calo- 
rific galvanometer,  the  other  extremity  of  which  was  in  connexion 
with  a  zinc  ball  of  1  ^  inch  diameter,  placed  in  a  membranous  bag 
of  acid  over  the  centre  of  the  plate.  When  the  ball  was  just 
immersed  below  the  general  level  of  the  solution,  the  instrument 
marked  82^,  when  in  the  middle  92^,  and  at  the  bottom,  close  to 
the  plate,  105''. 

After  these  experiments  the  copper  was  found  diffused  over 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  but  did  not  quite  extend  to  the  centre  of  the 
under  side. 

§  714.  The  upper  surface  of  the  plate  having  been  thoroughly 
covered  with  lac-varnish,  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the 
following  results : — 

Ball  at  top  .  .  .  .69'' 
„  middle  .  .  .  75° 
„      bottom       .         .         .     70° 

The  precipitated  copper  was  here  found  deposited  upon  the  under 
side,  in  a  ring  about  two  inches  in  breadth  from  the  edge,  and  there 
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WM  very  little  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  and  none  npon  the  tipper 
inrfaee. 

The  under  surface  was  then  covered  with  the  varnish,  and  the 
clean  upper  surface  exposed,  vrith  the  following  results : — 

Ball  at  top  .  .  .  .73® 
„  middle  ...  83^ 
„      bottom      •         .         .    93^ 

$  716.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  under  surface,  which  by 

itself  is  capable  of  sustaining  an  action  from  the  ball  in  the  centre 
of  the  solution  nearly  as  great  as  the  upper  surface,  when  combined 
with  the  latter,  adds  no  more  than  10^,  or  about  one-eighth,  to  its 
efficiency.  It  appears  also  that,  whereas  with  the  upper  surface 
the  action  increases  in  some  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance  of  the 
generating  from  the  conducting  surface,  with  the  under  surface 
there  is  a  maximum  point,  on  both  sides  of  which  it  decreases. 
This  point  is  doubtless  dependant  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  force, 
which  radiates  (as  it  were)  from  the  ball,  meets  the  edge  of  the 
plate. 

S  716.  Next  in  simplicity  to  the  arrangement  of  the  con* 
centric  spheres  of  generating  and  conducting  metals,  is  that  of  a  rod 
of  zinc  within  a  cylinder  of  copper.  When  the  latter  is  six  inches 
in  height,  and  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  and  the  rod  of  the 
former,  of  the  same  height  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  placed  in 
a  membranous  cell  in  its  interior,  the  whole  being  charged  with 
acid  and  solution  of  copper  as  before,  the  amount  of  circulating  force 
is  the  same  as  in  the  sphere  before  described.  When  a  ball  of  one 
inch  diameter  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  rod,  the  amount  was  only  decreased  one-twelfth,  and 
two  such  balls  were  fully  equal  to  the  rod.  This  arrangement  is  of 
course  much  more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  than 
the  former. 

§  717.  When  these  dispositions  are  reversed  so  that  the 
sphere  or  the  cylinder  may  be  of  amalgamated  zinc,  and  the  interior 
ball,  or  rod,  of  copper,  the  membranous  cell  being  filled  with  the 
solution  of  copper,  and  the  diluted  acid  next  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc,  the  amount  of  force  is  reduced  to  one-half ;  but  no  change  is 
produced  upon  varying  the  position  of  the  conducting  ball  within 
the  sphere,  so  that  the  same  law  of  distance  is  maintained  as 
before. 
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S  718.  Now,  it  is  enrioiu  to  obnerTO  how  ohemical  ftffinit;  in 
all  then  experiments  waits  upon  the  coDduetiog  and  collecting 
power.  The  atroog  attraction  of  sine  for  oxygen  is  held  in  complete 
oheok  till  a  panage  ia  open  for  the  oircuUtion  of  the  force  and  the 
transfer  of  the  hydrogen ;  and  ita  Potency  ia  entirely  dependant 
upon  the  faoili^  of  the  passage ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
doable  efifoct  indicated  by  the  galvanometer  implies  a  doable  oxi- 
dation c^  the  sine,  and  a  double  redaction  of  the  copper,  in  the  same 
time. 

^  719.  In  all  the  arrangements  which  we  hare  described,  one 
portion  of  the  circuit  has  consisted  of  a  liquid  compound,  opposing 
the  transmission  of  the  force  in  proportion  to  the  thickness  of  the 
stratum  which  it  has  to  traverse,  and  the  other  of  a  metallic  con- 
ductor, the  opposition  of  which  is  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  com- 
parison ;  let  us  now  inquire  whether  the  current  may  not  be  made 
to  travel,  both  from  its  source  and  back  again,  by  liquid  coaduction ; 
whether  a  second  portion  of  a  compound  liquid  might  not  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  conducting  wire  in  closing  the  circuit. 

If  we  connect  two  cells  together  in  such  a  way  that  the  rino 
plate  of  one  may  be  in  metallic  communication  with  the  zinc  plate 
of  the  other,  and  the  pUtinum  with  the  platinum,  it  ia  clear  that 
each  generating  plate  would  tend  to  form  a  current^  and  the  two,  as 
regards  a  circuit,  would  be  in  opposite  directions.  The  force  which 
would  be  transferred  from  the  Einc  to  the  platinum  of  the  first,  can 
only  return  by  passing  from  the  platinum  to  the  zinc  of  the  second, 
and  is  balanced  by  the  tendency  of  an  equal  force  to  pass  from  the 
zinc  to  the  platinum  of  the  same  cell  (144). 


()44)  The  annexed  sketch  represents  twocella 
placed  one  above  the  other,  the  zinc  plate  of  the 
loiver  being  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  upper,  and 
the  platinum  plates  of  both  being  also  united  toge- 
ther. Under  these  circnmilances  a  coirent  tends  to 
pass  from  z  to  p  in  the  upper  cell,  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow,  and  to  pass  down  from  p  to  p ;  but  it  is  met 
by  a  counter  tendency  of  an  opposite  current  in  the 
lower  cell  to  pass  from  Z  to  p,  and  to  ascend  from  p 
to  p.  These  two  counter  tendencies  being  exactly 
equal,  neutralize  each  other,  and  no  current  can  be 
established. 
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§  720.  If  we  remove  all  active  tendency  in  one  of  the  cells 
by  the  substitution  of  a  second  platinum  plate  for  the  zinc,  still  the 
current  of  the  other  will  not  be  able  to  force  its  way ;  for  it  can  only 
pass  from  the  conducting  plate  to  which  it  must  be  consigned  by 
the  first  portion  of  liquid,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  second  portion 
of  liquid,  and  the  transfer  of  the  force  from  particle  to  particle ;  and 
the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  has  to  be  overcome.  The 
divellent  force  which  tends  to  pass  is  only  equivalent  to  that  which 
unites  the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  and  therefore 
insufficient  to  overcome  that  force  in  the  quiescent  state. 

§  721.  But  if  in  the  second  cell  we  can  interpose  some  liquid 
compound  between  the  plates  whose  constituent  particles  are  held 
together  by  an  affinity  of  a  lower  degree  of  intensity  than  those  of 
the  first  liquid,  the  superior  force  will  overcome  the  inferior  and  the 
current  will  be  established.  Thus  if  one  of  the  cells  be  charged 
with  acidulated  water,  and  the  other  with  solution  of  hydriodic  acid, 
or  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodine  will  be  disengaged  in  that  cell 
upon  the  platinum  plate,  and  the  hydrogen  and  the  potassa  upon 
the  zinc  plate,  or  the  platinum  plate  which  has  been  substituted  for 
it ;  in  a  direction,  that  is,  contrary  to  that  of  the  natural  affinity  of 
the  zinc  and  iodine  (145). 

The  fact  may  bo  shown  by  the  addition  of  a  little  solution  of 
starch  to  the  charge  when  the  precipitation  of  the  iodine  will  be 
very  visible.  It  may  be  more  simply  shown  by  connecting  the  two 
conducting  wires  of  an  active  cell  with  two  platinum  plates,  and 
placing  between  them  a  fold  of  white  bibulous  paper,  and  another 
coloured  with  turmeric,  both  being  moistened  by  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  the  latter  in  connexion  with  the  zinc  plate,  when 
a  yellow  spot  will  bo  produced  upon  the  white  paper  by  the  iodine 
disengaged,  and  a  brown  spot  upon  the  yellow  by  the  potassa  (146). 


(145)  Referring  back  to  the  last  figure,  if  we  imagine  the  upper 
cell  to  be  charged  with  acidulated  water,  and  the  lower  with  hydriodic 
acid,  the  current  from  z  to  p  in  the  upper  cell  originating  from  an  affinity 
of  a  higher  degree  of  intensity  than  that  which  tends  to  form  a  current 
from  z  to  p  in  the  lower,  will  force  its  way  against  the  opposing  force, 
and  complete  its  circuit  from  z  to  p,  from  p  to  p,  and  return  from  p  to  z 
and  from  z  to  z,  throwing  down  the  iodine  upon  p,  and  evolving  its 
equivalent  hydrogen  upon  z,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  usual  affinity. 

(146)  The  simple  apparatus  with  which  Dr.  Faraday  first  made  this 
important  experiment  is  depicted  in  the  next  page.  A  clean  plate  of  zinc, 
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§  722.  But  the  amount  of  force  which  thus  makes  its  way 
against  the  opposing  affinity,  is  far  below  that  which  circulates  when 
a  metallic  path  is  opened  for  it,  and  such  obstructing  forces  are  not 
brought  into  action ;  as  may  be  shown  by  interposing  a  galvano- 
meter in  the  circuit,  or  by  the  amount  of  hydrogen  disengaged  in 
the  generating  cell. 

§  723.  The  affinities  which  we  have  thus  found  to  oppose 
one  another  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two  cells  which  we  have  just 
described  may  be  made  to  concur ;  and  to  produce  very  important 
results.  If  instead  of  connecting  together  the  two  zinc  plates  and 
the  two  platinum,  each  zinc  be  connected  with  the  platinum  of  the 
other,  the  circuit  will  be  complete,  and  the  force  will  circulate  with 
increased  intensity.  We  may  suppose  it  to  commence  its  course  by 
setting  out  from  the  generating  plate  of  the  first  cell,  to  traverse  the 
liquid  in  the  way  which  we  have  described,  and  to  enter  the  con- 
ducting plate  from  which  it  is  led  by  the  connecting  wire  to  the 
generating  metal  of  the  second  cell.  Here  a  similar  current  is 
setting  out  on  its  course  through  the  second  portion  of  liquid  to  the 
second  conducting  plate  with  which  it  concurs,  and  the  joint  im- 
pulse passes  from  particle  to  particle,  and  is  communicated  to  the 
metal  by  which  it  returns  to  the  first  plate,  and  the  exalted  force  is 
equalized  throughout  the  current  (147).  The  number  of  particles 
engaged  in  the  generation  and  the  transfer  of  the  current  force, 
and  the  amount  of  decomposition  in  each  cell  is  not  increased  by 
this  repetition,  but  the  force  associated  with  them  is  raised  in 
intensity. 

Any  number  of  cells  may  be  thus  connected  by  their  alternate 
generating  and  conducting  plates ;  but  no  effect  will  ensue  till  the 
platinum  of  one  end  of  the  series  is  put  into  communication  with 


a,  was  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  a  plate  of  platinum,  6, 
was  fastened  to  a  platinum  wire,  which  was  bent  as  in 
the  figure  at  x,  a  piece  of  filtering  paper,  moistened  in  a 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  was  placed  on  the  zinc, 
and  was  pressed  against  the  end  of  the  platinum  wire. 
When  the  plates  thus  arranged  were  dipped  into  the 
vessel,  c,  charged  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  mixed 
with  a  little  nitric,  iodine  was  immediately  thrown 
down  against  the  platinum  wire. 


(7 

fc=r     ^ 


X 
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(147)  The  figure  overleaf  represents  the  elementary  battery  (144)  with 
its  plates  differently  arranged.   £f  we  suppose  the  current  to  set  out  from  z, 
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tbe  zinc  of  the  other  end :  but  when  the  circuit  in  thus  completed, 
the  force  will  circulate  with  an  intensity  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  tbe  cells. 

{  724.  The  effects  of  this  exalted  conditicm  of  the  force  nuj 
be  bIiowu  in  different  ways.  If  instead  of  a  cell  with  a  generating 
and  conducting  plate  arranged  in  the  proper  order,  one  with  a  pair 
of  inactive  platinum  plates  be  interposed  in  a  circuit  of  ten  alter- 
nations, the  current  will  be  checked,  but  not  stopped  in  its  oourse ; 
it  will  pass  through  the  inaotive  cell  with  the  decomposition  of  the 
liquid,  the  oxygen  being  evolved  upon  the  plate  which  occupiea 
the  position  of  the  sine,  and  the  hydrogen  upon  the  opposite  plate. 
If  instead  of  this  inactive  cell,  an  active  one  be  introiluced  with 
the  position  of  its  plates  revereed,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in  that 
cell  to  generate  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
other  cells;  but  this  additional  force  will  be  overoomei  and  so  deter^ 
minate  ia  the  direction  of  tbe  impulse  which  the  elements  receive, 
that  hydrogen  will  be  given  off  upon  the  surface  of  the  zinc,  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  attraction  which  we  know  it  to  poeoeas 
for  oxygen.  The  current  will  be  able  to  overcome  a  number  of 
taeh  obstnictiona  proportionate  to  the  number  of  concurring  cells. 

{  725.  The  force  in  this  state  of  intense  activity,  will  also 
overcome  obstacles  in  a  difTereiit  way.  Whatever  the  quantity  may 
be  which  ia  set  in  circulation  in  single  circuits  of  largo  extent, 
though  sufficient  to  ignite  and  fuse  platinum  wire  of  considerable 
thickness,  the  slightest  break  in  the  continuity  of  tbe  conductor 
will  stop  the  current,  but  when  its  energy  has  been  elevated  by  the 


in  the  upper  cell,  and  to  pass  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow  to  F,  it  will  continue  its  course  from  v  to  z,  in 
the  lower  cell,  when  it  will  fall  in  with  a  current 
setting  out  from  z,  and  passing  in  the  sume  direction 
to  p.  From  P,  it  will  return  to  the  upper  z,  and  the 
circuit  will  be  complete.  Although  this  nction  is 
necessarily  described  as  progrettive,  it  is  not  so  ia 
fact ;  but  the  exultation  of  force  which  results  from 
this  repetition  of  the  circuit  takes  place  in  every  part 
of  it  at  tbe  same  moment. 
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repeated  impulwi  of  a  Mries,  it  will  project  itadf  through  an 
interval  of  air  in  the  form  of  the  most  dualing  fire,  and  thus  com- 
plete its  ciieuit.  It  will  abo  paaa  in  the  lame  splendid  form 
between  two  metal  or  oharooal  points  in  pore  water. 

{  726.  Any  obatniotion,  however,  of  whatever  kind,  reaeti 
upon  the  whole  chain  of  affinities,  and  no  inequality  can  ponibly 
exist  in  difierent  portions  of  the  current,  whether  in  its  passage 
through  the  liquid,  or  the  solid  conductors. 

This,  as  well  as  some  other  points  of  interest,  may  be  well  illut- 
trated  by  a  circular  arrangement  of  ten  cells,  each  provided  with  a 
pair  of  platinum  and  amalgamated  sine  plates,  which  admit  of  being 
combined  together  by  ooaducting  wires  in  different  ways.  Over 
each  platinum  is  suspended  an  inverted  graduated  glass  jar,  which 
is  filled  with  the  same  dilute  acid  as  the  cell,  in  which  the  disen- 
gaged hydrogen  may  be  received  and  measured  (1 48). 

However  accurately  it  may  be  endeavoured  to  assimilate  the 
cells  to  each  other,  it  will  be  found  that  when  connected  as  single 
circuits,  either  singly  or  together,  the  action  of  each  will  differ ; 
but  upon  connecting  them  so  as  to  form  a  single  circular  series, 
the  inequalities  will  disappear,  and  the  amount  of  gas  from  each 
in  equal  times  will  be  equal.  When  the  cells  are  combined 
together  in  pairs,  two  adjoining  platinum  plates  being  connected. 


1 


(148)  A  single  cell  of  tfaii  dis- 
sected battery  is  here  represented. 
V  w  X  z  z  r,  is  a  glass  cell,  resting 
by  its  wide  rim  in  a  circular  bole  -  c 
in  the  stand  CD.  ij  is  a  zinc 
plate,  connected  by  a  wire  passing 
through  the  stopper  abed,  with 
the  mercury  cup,  o,  on  either  side 
of  which  is  a  platinum  plate,  both 
of  which  tenuiuate  by  wires  in  the 
mercury  cup,  p.  Either  of  these 
may  be  used  singly  by  removing 
the  other.  The  different  con- 
nexions of  the  plates  with  the  as- 
sociated cells,  may  easily  be  made 
by  wires  pasting  between  the  mer-  _ 

cury  cups. 

The  whole  arrangement  of  the  ten  cells,  with  the  graduated  glass  jars 
is  exhibited  in  the  next  figure.    They  are  placed  upon  a  stand,  abcdef. 
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and  two  correttpOoding  zinc  plates ;  and  the  five  pairs  are  alWwards 
arranged  in  series  by  wires,  leading  from  eacli  pair  of  zino  to  the 
next  pair  of  platinum,  the  irregularitjr  of  the  action  will  again 
disappear.  The  arrangement  is  equivalent  to  a  series  of  five  phttea 
of  double  the  standard  size,  and  the  amount  of  force  which  circu- 
hites  is  determined  by  the  least  efficient  pair. 

Leaving  one  pair  of  cells  thus  connected,  if  the  others  be  dis- 
nnited  and  recombined  with  it  in  single  series ;  the  effect  will  be 
that  of  a  plate  of  double  size,  interposed  in  a  compound  circuit  with 
eight  single.  The  gas  collected  in  each  of  the  jars  of  the  double 
cell,  will  be  exactly  half  of  that  in  the  several  jars  of  the  single 
cells  ;  proving  that  the  double  plate  is  reduced  in  efficiency  to  the 
exact  standard  of  the  single  plates  by  its  combination  with  them. 

5  727.  In  these  arrangements  every  cell  is  a  generating  cell, 
and  adds  something  to  the  quantity  or  intensity  of  the  circulating 
force ;  and  we  see  that  unequal  quantities  cannot  be  generated  and 


and  the  connexions  between  them  are  easily  made  and  varied  by  the 
mennu7  cups,  i,  p,  k,  g.  Sec. 
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eireulate  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  cireuit.  The  effects  of 
▼arioos  retarding  or  opposing  oeDa  may  be  strikingly  exemplified  by 
the  same  apparatus.  For  this  pnrpose  the  cells  may  be  connected 
together  in  single  series,  substituting  in  one  a  platinum  plate  for  the 
zinc ;  and  the  obstacle  will  be  found  to  react  upon  the  whole  series; 
the  action  will  be  found  to  be  reduced  by  more  than  one-third,  and 
the  quantities  of  gas  collected  from  each  generating  cell  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  that  collected  from  the  retarding  cell.  Upon 
repeating  the  experiment  with  a  similar  change  in  the  next  cell,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  in  all  the  jars  will  be  equal,  but  reduced  to 
little  more  than  one-tenth,  and  the  current  will  be  apparently  stopped 
by  three  retarding  cells  to  seven  generating  cells. 

§  728.  When  instead  of  substituting  a  platinum  for  a  zinc 
plate  in  one  of  the  cells,  its  position  in  the  series  is  reversed,  the 
quantity  of  gas  from  the  nine  regular  cells  declines  to  about  one- 
fourth.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  (and  the  fact  yet  remains  to  be 
accounted  for,)  that  the  hydrogen  from  the  reversed  zinc  plate  will 
be  considerably  less  than  from  the  platinum  of  the  direct  cells,  and 
the  oxygen  from  the  corresponding  platinum  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  the  lesser  quantity.  Whatever  the  cause  of  this  may  be,  (and  it 
presents  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry,  in  connexion  with  the 
reduced  quantity  of  action  which  we  have  already  found  to  proceed 
in  a  single  circuit  from  a  large  generating  surface  to  a  small  con- 
ducting one,)  it  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  any  inequality  in  the 
current,  the  uniformity  of  which,  throughout  its  course,  has  been 
established  as  a  primary  law  of  the  phenomena. 

§  729.  When  one  of  the  zinc  plates  is  removed  from  the 
regular  series,  and  replaced  by  a  platinum  plate  which  has  been 
previously  coated  with  copper  by  the  influence  of  hydrogen  evolved 
in  a  circuit,  the  phenomena  are  striking  and  instructive.  No  gas 
will  at  first  be  evolved  from  the  coppered  plate,  but  it  will  oxidate, 
and  the  progress  of  the  oxidation  may  be  traced  by  the  gradual 
blackening  of  its  surface.  The  oxide,  again,  will  be  gradually  dis- 
solved, and  the  bright  white  surface  of  the  platinum  will  make  its 
appearance,  and  oxygen  gas  will  begin  to  rise  from  it.  At  that 
moment  the  current  will  receive  a  check,  which  will  be  appre^ 
ciable  in  all  the  air  jars. 

$  730.  This  mode  of  measuring  the  amount  of  current  aflbiity 
by  its  chemical  efiects,  has  been  iq>plied  in  the  construction  of 
instruments,  to  which  the  name  of  Volta-meter  has  been  given. 

3f 
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They  oonsitt,  in  fact,  of  an  independent  closed  cell,  vntb  two  platinum 
plates,  from  which  the  gas  may  be  conveniently  collected  and  mea- 
sured Mrith  great  accuracy.  They  may  be  readily  included  in  aiiy 
circuit,  and)  although  they  check  the  current  in  all  its  parts,  they 
accurately  measure  the  amount  which  passes  through  them(14i9). 

§  731.  When  a  Volta-meter  is  substituted  for  one  of  the  ten 
cells,  and  the  nine  have  a  portion  of  nitric  acid  added  to  their  charge, 
the  quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  from  their  conducting  plates  is 
greatly  diminished,  and  becomes  irregular;  but  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  indicated  by  the  instrument  is  nearly  treble  that  of  the 
cells  with  their  original  charge. 

{  732.  By  observations  made  in  this  manner,  it  will  be  soon 
found  that  the  action  of  such  a  compound  circuit  is  not  constant ; 
imd  that  it  will  gradually  decline  by  a  quantity  which  will  be  quite 
jappreciable  at  intervals  of  five  minutes.  By  breaking  the  connexion 
for  a  short  period,  its  energy  will  be  partially  recovered,  but  will  again 
decline  as  the  action  is  renewed.  Upon  allowing  the  charge  nearly 
to  exhaust  itself,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  platinum  plates  have 
become  incrusted  with  metallic  sine,  originating,  doubtless,  from  the 
oxide  of  zinc  formed  at  the  generating  plates,  and  reduced  by  adhering 
hydrogen  at  the  conducting  plates.     Its  varying  quantity  and  accu 
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(149)  A  convenient  form  of  the  Volta-meter  is  here 
represented,  a  is  a  straight  glass  tube,  closed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  graduated  into  cubic  inches  and  fractional 
parts.  The  platinum  wires,  terminating  in  two  platinum 
plates  within  the  tube,  are  fused  into  its  substance,  and  the 
tube  is  fitted  by  grinding  into  one  mouth  of  a  double-necked 
bottle,  half  filled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  tube  is 
filled  by  enclosing  the  bottle,  and  when  the  current  passes 
between  the  plates,  the  evolved  gases  collect  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  tube,  and  displace  the  dilute  acid,  the  stopper 
c  being  left  open.  When  the  tube  has  been  filled  with 
the  disengaged  gases,  the  tube  may  be  refilled  with  the 
liquid  by  replacing  the  stopper,  and  again  inverting  the 
bottle. 


Another  form  of  the  Volta-meter  is 
here  depicted.  The  gases,  as  they  are 
disengaged  within  the  tube,  filled  with 
the  dilute  acid,  pass  by  the  bent  tube  b 
under  the  edge  of  a  graduated  jar  placed 
upon  the  shelf  of  the  water  bath. 
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muktioQ  an  tmply  nfficieat  to  Moount  for  the  nri»tum  and  nltt- 
nute  kanihiUtion  of  the  oircaUtiag  force;  for  xino  thoa  becomet 
opposed  to  zinc,  and  the  circuit  is  deatroyed.  The  momentary 
breaking  of  the  ooDoexion  allowa  the  ooid  to  diasolTe  off  the  linc, 
which  being  in  ooataot  with  the  pUtinum  ia  moat  faroorablj  dia- 
poaed  for  this  local  action,  and  upon  raatoring  it.  the  circulation 
returm  to  its  firrt  amount,  but  again  speedily  declines  from  the  aame 


{  733.  The  apparatua,'Tfhose  different  arrugamenti  we  hare 
thus  examined,  ia,  in  foct,  a  partioular  form  of  the  Voltaie  battery, 
that  splendid  instrument  of  experimental  research  which  ao  justly 
perpetuates  the  name  of  Professor  Volta,  of  Pavia.  He  was  led  to 
this  grand  discovery  by  a  series  of  experiments,  which  he  undertook, 
to  prove  that  the  agent  in  Galvani'a  experiments  ia  common  electri- 
city, which  he  endeavoured  to  accumulate  by  a  multipUcation  of  his 
simple  circuit. 

§  734.  Its  fitat  form  was  that  of  a  pile,  in  which  pairs  of  sino 
and  silver  discs  were  placed  one  above  another,  each  pair  being 
separated  from  the  adjoining  by  pieces  of  cloth,  rather  smaller  than 
the  plates,  moiatened  with  a  solution  of  common  Ba]t(150). 

Great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  »  regular  order  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  metaisi  so  that  if  the  zinc  were  placed  below  the 
ulver,  in  the  first  pair,  the  same  order  should  bo  preserved  in  the 
others.  Another  f<»m,  which  Volta  denominated  "  The  Crown  of 
Cups,''  consisted  in  a  row  of  amall  glasses,  arranged  in  a  circle,  con- 
taining dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  solution  of  salt,  in  each  of  which 
was  placed  a  plate  or  wire  of  silver  or  copper,  and  one  of  zinc,  not 
touching  each  other,  but  so  connected  that  the  zinc  of  the  first  waa 
in  contact  with  the  silver  of  the  second,  and  the  zinc  of  the  second 


(150)  The  original  Voltaic  pile  waa  composed  of 
silver  coins  and  aino  discs  of  tlie  same  aixe,  piled  up  in 
the  ntaaner  here  shown,  with  paper  moiatened  with  a 
saline  solution,  or  a  dilute  add,  paced  between  each  pair. 
When  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  weU  moiatened  with  salt 
and  water,  are  placed  in  contact  with  c,  and  the  fingera 
of  the  other  hand,  with  f,  a  slight  shock  ia  felt,  and  a 
apark  maybe  perceired  upon  making  contact  between  the 
two  extremities  with  a  wire  or  piece  of  charcoal. 
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with  the  silver  of  the  third,  and  so  on  throughout  the  series  (161). 
In  this  arrangement  it  could  be  seen  that  no  current  action  took 
place  till  the  extreme  wires  were  brought  into  contact.  Various 
other  forms  were  gradually  introduced  hj  Gruickshank,  Babington, 
and  WoUaston,  as  experience  suggested  improvements ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  all  explained  by  the  different  arrangements  which 
we  have  described  of  the  Dissecied  Battery  (152). 


(151)  Yolta's  '^Couronne  des  tasseflT  is  here  depicted.  Wires  of 
silver  and  zinc,  s  and  z,  are  soldered  together  in  pairs,  and  alternately 
placed  in  the  glasses  containing  dilute  acid.  No  action  takes  place  till 
the  extreme  wires  s  and  z  are  brought  into  communication  by  means  of 
a  metallic  ¥rire,  when  each  silver  wire  is  seen  to  evolve  hydrogen* 


(152)  The  inconvenience  of  the  original  construction  of  the  pile 
was  in  some  degree  obviated  by  Mr.  Cruickshank,  who  cemented  the  pairs 
of  plates  into  a  well-seasoned  wooden  trough,  as  in  fig.  1.  The  inter- 
vening spaces  were  filled  with  the  proper  liquid  for  exciting  the  battery. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


The  arrangement  was  still  further  improved  by  Dr.  Babington,  who 
soldered  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  together  in  pairs  by  one  point 
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§  735.  In  Volte's  view  of  the  phenomen»,  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity was  the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals.  When  two  metals, 
the  most  dissimilar  in  regard  to  their  attraction  for  oxjrgen,  are  insu^ 
lated,  and  made  to  tonch  each  other,  and  again  separated,  tbo  most 
oxidizable  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  vitreous  excitation,  and 
the  least  in  the  opposite  state.  We  have  alre^y  seen  ($  304),  that 
if  a  plate  of  metal  be  placed  upon  the  cap  of  a  gold-leaf  electrometer, 
and  zinc  filings  be  sifted  upon  it  through  a  copper  sieve  held  hy  a  glass 
handle,  the  leaves  will  diverge  with  vitreous  electricity,  and  the  sieve 
will  be  found  in  a  resinous  state.  With  a  zinc  sieve  and  copper  filings, 
the  electrical  changes  will  be  reversed.  If  we  arrange  the  metals  in 
the  following  order  which  is  that  of  their  afBnity  for  oxygen,  each  will 
become  resinous  by  the  contact  of  that  which  precedes  it,  and  vitreous 
by  the  contact  of  that  which  follows  it,  and  the  greatest  effect  will  he 
produced  by  the  contact  of  the  most  distant  metals  of  the  series : — 
potassium,  rinc,  lead,  tin,  iron,  oopper.mercury,  silver,  g(dd,  platinum. 


only,  and  fixed  them  upon  a  rod  of  wood,  by  which  they  conld  he  lifted 
together,  in  convenient  nnmhers,  into  or  out  of  a  trough  of  earthenware, 
divided  by  partitions  into  cells  for  their  reception  (fig.  2).  The  fluid  may 
thus  he  allowed  to  remain  in  .the  trongh,  while  the  action  may  at  any  time 
be  suspended  hy  raising  the  plates  from  the  cells,  and  placing  them  upon 
rods  fixed  for  their  support. 

The  improvement  of  Dr.  Wollaston  consisted  in  extending  the  copper 
plate  so  as  to  oppose  it  to  hoth  surfaces  of  the  zinc,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
X  represents  the  bar  of  wood  to  which  the  plates  are  screwed ;  b  b  n  the 


BiDC  plates,  connected,  as  before^  with  the  copper  plates  o  O,  which  are 
doubled  over  the  sine  plates.  Contact  of  the  surfaces  is  prevented  by 
pieces  of  wood  or  coric  placed  between  them. 
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The  interposed  liquid  was  regarded  by  the  inventor  of  the  pile  merely 
in  the  light  of  an  imperfect  conductor,  which  allowed  of  the  aoemnii- 
lation  of  the  electrical  fluids,  disengaged  by  the  eleotro-motlTe  power 
of  the  metals,  by  a  species  of  inductive  influence. 

§  736.  Professor  Faraday  was  the  first  to  prove,  by  an  onam* 
biguous  experiment,  which  we  have  already  described  (§  721),  that  the 
contact  of  dissimilar  metals  is  not  necessary  to  the  generation  of  a 
Voltaic  current,  and  that  the  force  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
amount  of  chemical  action.  As  the  contrary  opinion,  however,  still 
finds  supporters,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  add  another  proof  of  the 
dependence  of  the  current  upon  chemical  affinity.  If  a  plate  of  irmx 
and  a  plate  of  platinum  be  each  connected  with  one  of  the  wires  of  a 
galvanometer,  and  immersed  into  strong  nitric  acid,  no  chemical 
action,  as  we  have  already  noticed  (§  469),  will  take  place;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  contact  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  no  effect  will  be 
produced  upon  the  instrument ;  but  if  a  little  water  be  added  to  the 
aoid,  violent  action  will  be  established,  and  the  needle  will  be 
strongly  and  permanently  deflected.  It  is  not,  of  course,  denied  that 
electricity  is  developed  by  the  contact  of  metals ;  but  it  is  small  in 
quantity,  of  high  intensity,  and  intermitting  in  its  action;  and  to 
generate  a  current,  the  contact  of  a  compound  liquid  with  a  metal 
seems  to  be  necessary,  as  has  been  before  explained. 

§  737.  The  liquid  employed  in  the  voltaic  batteries,  when  it 
has  been  desired  to  excite  them  to  the  utmost,  has  generally  been  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  diluted  with  water ;  in  which 
case  much  local  action  takes  place  upon  the  sine  plates,  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  force  which  circulates,  and  which  speedily 
destroys  them.  Their  power,  moreover,  speedily  declines  by  the 
deoxidation  of  the  oxide  of  sine  upon  the  copper  plates,  and  they 
are  very  inconstant  in  their  action. 

These  defects  are  obviated  in  the  construction  of  the  canstant 
battery^  the  contrivance  of  the  author,  which  consists  of  a  series  of 
single  circuits  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  a  central  disposition 
of  the  active  metal  with  regMd  to  the  conducting  surface,  as  formerly 
explained  (§  705,  &c.) 

A  cell  of  this  battery  consists  of  a  ejrlinder  of  copper  3i  inches 
in  diameter,  which  experience  has  proved  to  afford  the  most  advan- 
tageous distance  between  the  generating  and  conducting  surfaces, 
but  which  may  vary  in  height  according  to  the  power  which  it  is 
wished  to  obtain.  A  membranous  tube,  formed  of  the  gullet  of 
an  ox,  is  hung  in  the  centre  by  a  collar  and  circular  copper  plate 
resting  upon  a  rim  placed  near  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  and  in  this 
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ti  auipended,  by  «  wooden  okms  bar,  a  cylindrical  rod  of  amalgA- 
mated  tino  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Ths  cell  is  thugMl  with  a 
mixture  of  8  parta  of  water  and  1  of  oil  cS  vitriol  which  has  been 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper ;  and  portions  of  the  solid  salt  tat 
placed  upon  the  upper  copper  plate,  which  is  perforated  like  a 
cohmder  tat  the  purpoae  of  keeping  the  solution  always  in  a  state  of 
saturation.  The  int«mal  tube  is  filled  with  the  same  acid  mixture 
without  the  copper.  A  tube  of  porous  earthenware  may  be  sul>- 
atituted  for  the  membrane  with  f^reat  convenience,  bnt  probably 
with  some  little  loss  of  power.  A  number  of  such  cells  admit  of 
being  connected  together  T«y  readily  into  a  compound  circnit,  and 
will  maintain  a  perfectly  equal  and  steady  ourrent  for  many  hourt 
together,  with  a  power  far  beyond  that  which  can  be  produced  by 
any  other  arrangement  of  a  similar  quantity  of  the  mebJs  (153). 

{  738.  We  hare  noticed  that  heat  generally  inoreasee  the 
aflbity  of  substances  for  each  other,  as  manifested  in  their  local 
action  (^  651) ;  it  has  an  analt^us  influence  upon  affinity  in  its  current 
state.  When  a  constant  battery  of  d  cells,  which  was  capable  ti 
decomposing  water  at  the  rate  of  7.5  oubio  inches  of  the  mixed 
gases  per  5  minutes,  was  enclosed  in  a  case  to  which  steam  eould  be 
admitted,  the  rate  of  working  gradually  increased  with  the  tempera- 
ture, till  at  212°  it  was  very  nearly  trebled.  The  greater  part  of 
this  increased  effect  is  due  to  the  increased  energy  of  the  ^nity, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  conducting  power  only ;  for  when  a  volta- 
meter, whose  temperature  was  raised  to  212°,  was  included  in  the 


(15D)  One  of  the  cells  of  the  constant 
battery  is  here  represented,  a  &  e  d  is  a  copper 
cylinder,  in  which  is  placed  a  smaller  cylinder 
of  porous  earthenware.  Upon  the  upper  part 
of  the  copper  cylinder  rests  a  perforated  colan- 
der, {  kt  through  which  the  euthenware  cylin- 
der paisss.  /  M  is  a  east  nd  of  amalgamated 
sine,  retting  upon -the  top  of  the  interior 
cylinder  ky  a  cnii  piece  of  Wood,  and  forming 
the  axis  of  the  anangemttit.  The  cell  is 
charged  by  poorilf  into  the  earthenware  cy- 
linder water  aoidabted  with  on»<«tohth  part  of 
its  bulk  rf  (m1  of  Vltrl^  the  spaM  bettteen  the 
eatthenwata  take  and  the  oi^pw  belAg  filled 
with  the  laiae  arfdiktsd  watw  HMualed  with 
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eold  cireiut,  the  aetion  wm  011I7  incraHed  from  6.5  eubio  inobw 
to  7.6  cubio  inchw;  whereu,  when  a  oold  cell  wm  included  in  a 
■eries  heat«d  to  212°^  the  efibot  fell  from  20.5  cubio  inchei  to  9.5 
cubio  inehei. 

Changes  of  atmospheric  temperature  even  have  a  marked  influ- 
enoe  upon  the  working  of  the  voltaio  battery,  and  moat  not  be 
neglected  in  nice  comparative  experiments. 

§  739.  How  much  is  dependent  upon  the  force  of  ^Snitj  in 
the  generating  metal  for  one  of  the  elements  of  the  liquid  compound, 
IB  strikingly  shown  by  contrasting  zino  rods  in  tho  cells  with  copper, 
or  even  brass.  In  a  battery  of  5  cells  working  at  the  rate  of  5.2 
eubio  inches  of  mixed  gases  per  5  minutes,  one  copper  rod  was  sub- 
stituted for  a  ziDo ;  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  was  absorbed  by  the 
copper,  but  the  rate  of  working  was  reduced  to  2.1  cubic  inefaai  in 
the  same  interval.  A  second  copper  was  placed  in  the  room  f^  a 
second  sine,  and  the  rate  declined  to  0.6  cubic  inches ;  with  a  third, 
it  fell  to  O.Oi ;  and  with  four  copper  there  was  no  longer  any  per- 
ceptible decomposition  in  the  volta-meter,  hut  the  needle  of  a  gal- 
vanometer was  deflected  £5°.  When  all  the  zinc  rods  were  thus 
gradually  replaced  by  copper,  the  needle  was  still  deflected  25°. 

§  740.  We  hare  hitherto  considered  tho  force  which  is 
thrown  into  action  in  the  simple  circuit  of  Galvani,  or  the  compound 


A  number  of  such  cells  may  be  connected  into  a  componnd  circnit, 
by  wires  attached  (o  the  copper  cylinders,  and  fastened  to  the  zinc  by 
clamps  and  screws,  as  shown  below. 
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battery  of  Yolta,  as  circulating  affinity;  and  it  is  impoBsible  to  doubt 
that  the  causes  which  produce  the  same  efiects  of  light  and  heat, 
and  of  chemical  decomposition  and  combination,  according  to  the 
laws  of  equivalent  proportions,  all  these  effects  being  synchronous  in 
their  manifestation,  are  identical  in  their  nature,  although  they  are 
separated  in  space  in  one  case,  and  concentrated  in  a  point  in  the 
other.  It  would  be  impossible,  moreover,  not  to  suspect,  from  a 
similarity  of  certain  other  effects  with  those  of  dectricity^  which 
this  spread  of  the  action  enables  us  to  develop,  that  these  two  forces 
are  also  identical,  and  this,  which  would  be  a  highly  reasonable  hypo* 
thesis  at  the  point  to  which  we  have  carried  our  investigation,  will 
be  converted  into  certainty  as  we  proceed. 

§  741.  With  this  additional  view  of  the  connexion  of  the 
phenomena,  let  us  cast  our  eye  back  upon  the  ground  which  we 
have  gone  over. 

There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  admitting  l^at  the  force  of 
affinity,  both  in  its  local  and  current  condition,  is  called  into  action 
by  the  contact  of  the  heterogeneous  particles  of  dissimilar  bodies : 
regarded  as  electricity,  the  charge  and  discharge  in  the  first  case  is 
limited  to  the  points  of  contact;  while  in  the  second,  by  a  new 
species  of  conduction,  involving  the  decomposition  of  a  compound,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  elements,  the  charge  is  communicated  to  a  dis-* 
tance,  and  returns  to  its  discharge  by  another  path  of  appropriate 
conductors.  That  one  of  the  active  bodies  should  be  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity,  and  the  other  a  liquid  compound,  are  essential 
conditions  of  the  circulation :  the  first,  that  the  force  may  readily 
difiuse  itself  upon  every  point  of  its  surface;  and  the  second,  that 
the  necessary  transfer  may  take  place.  In  the  excitement  of  electri- 
city by  the  friction  of  dissimilar  substances,  the  contact  is  broken  and 
renewed,  with  successive  particles,  by  a  kind  of  intermitting  action, 
and  by  the  rapid  mechanical  separation  of  the  two  bodies  their  charge 
may  be  communicated  to  other  bodies  in  a  manner  which  has  been 
already  explained.  In  its  excitement  by  chemical  action  fresh 
articles  are  also  brought  into  contact  in  continuous  succession,  while 
those  which  are  spent  or  neutralized  are  successively  removed  in 
combination  by  the  action  of  concurring  forces. 

§  742.  In  both  cases  the  charge  is  sustained  and  communi- 
cated by  induction,  or  the  polarization  of  the  particles  of  matter, 
which  must  always  precede  and  accompany  conduction.  When 
an  extensive  voltaic  series  of  some  hundreds  of  couples  of  perfectly 
clean  plates  is  simply  charged  with  distilled  water,  (which  we  have 
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already  ieeti  is  00  bad  a  oondactor  of  electricity  ae  to  allow  of  a  die* 
ruptive  discharge  through  it  in  the  form  of  a  sparky  $  S4S  and  781)| 
it  is  clearly  diown  Uiat  induction  takes  place  in  it  of  precisely  die 
same  nature  as  that  which  arises  from  electricity  by  flriotion^  for 
each  extremity  will  exhibit  a  change  of  electricity  sustained  by  the 
induction  of  the  air  to  surrounding  conductors^  and  which  may  be 
manifested  by  the  usual  attractions  and  repukions,  and  even  sparkSi 
by  which  we  recognise  electricity  from  friction.  It  will  be  found 
that)  under  these  circumstances,  the  sine  extremity  of  the  battery 
possesses  a  vitreous,  and  the  copper  extremity  a  resinous  charge. 

i  743.  The  amount  of  this  effect  of  high  intensity  does  not 
at  all  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  plates,  but  is  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  alternations.  A  battery  constructed  of  pieces  of  oopper 
tube  fths  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  2^  inches  long,  with  a  piece  of 
zinc  wire  of  jth  of  an  inch  diameter,  soldered  to  each,  and  turned 
down  into  the  axis  of  the  next  without  metallic  contact,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  1024,  will  be  quite  equal  to  a  battery  of  the 
same  number  of  plates  4  inches  square,  and  capable  of  producing  all 
the  effects  which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

A  gold-leaf  electrometer,  placed  in  connexion  with  either  end, 
will  open  out  with  either  electricity,  as  has  just  been  stated,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  electricity  of  the  opposite  end  be  discharged, 
the  leaves  will  expand  still  further,  as  iu  all  analogous  cases  of 
common  electric  charge.  When  the  two  ends  are  connected  seve^ 
rally  with  an  insulated  slip  of  gold  leaf,  upon  gradually  approaching 
the- two  they  will  attract  each  other,  and  a  spark  will  pass  between 
them.  By  moistening  the  hands,  and  touching  the  two  extreme 
cells,  a  slight  shock  is  also  experienced. 

§  744.  These  eflects  may  be  very  much  increased  by  a  more 
advantageous  arrangement  of  the  terminal  iuductric  and  inducteous 
surfaces:  thus,  if  one  of  the  ends  of  the  battery  be  connected  with  the 
insulated  plate  of  a  condenser,  it  will  instantly  become  charged,  and 
when  the  opposite  plate  is  withdrawn,  the  electrometer  will  indicate 
a  much  higher  degree  of  intensity.  The  charge  may  also  be  sus- 
tained through  glass,  and  transferred  to  the  metallic  surface  of  the 
Leyden  battery.  If  wires  proceeding  from  each  extremity  of  the 
series  be  respectively  connected  with  the  inner  and  outer  surface  of 
an  electrical  battery,  of  not  less  than  12  square  feet  of  coated  sur- 
face, it  will  be  charged  so  rapidly,  that  sparks  may  be  obtained  from 
it  in  rapid  succession  by  connecting  a  fine  wire  with  its  outer  sur- 
face, and  successively  striking  the  knob  with  its  other  extremity^ 
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The  fine  point  of  a  penknife,  or  thin  metallio  leavee,  may  thus 
be  burned,  phosphoroa  inflamed,  and  fulminating  powders  exploded. 
No  Buch  power  is  possessed  by  the  voltaio  arrangemmit  alone ;  but 
it  communicates  the  charge  to  the  battery  so  instantly,  that  almost 
continuous  discharges  may  be  procured.  The  intensity  is  limited 
to  that  which  is  due  to  the  number  of  the  series,  but  the  extent  oi 
surface  which  may  be  thus  thrown  into  inductric  action  is  unlimited. 
When  the  human  body  is  made  the  medium  of  communication 
between  the  surfaces  of  a  large  battery  thus  perpetually  charged^ 
the  rapidly  intermitting  shock  which  is  received  is  very  unpleasant. 

§  746.  The  polarity  of  the  voltaic  arrangement  is  also  shown 
by  breaking  the  series  at  any  part,  when  each  portion  will  exhibit 
a  resinous  and  vitreous  extremity,  just  as  in  breaking  a  magnet  each 
fragment  exhibits  a  north  and  south  pole. 

These  eflfects  are  of  course  annihilated,  by  bringing  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  series  into  metallic  communication ;  but  no  continuous 
current  of  any  amount  takes  place  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  on 
account  of  the  non-conducting  power  of  the  pure  water  which  is 
everywhere  interposed.  When  the  extremities  are  connected  with 
platinum  wires,  dipping  into  water  even  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  no  decomposition  is  manifested,  however  numerous  the  series 
may  be ;  but  a  slight  decomposition  is  shown  when  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  is  made  the  medium  of  communication. 

§  746.  The  electric  colunm  of  De  Luc  presents  these  polar 
phenomena  in  a  very  striking  form.  It  consists  of  pairs  of  very 
thin  silver  and  zinc  discs  not  more  than  iths  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
piled  up  in  regular  order,  with  the  intervention  of  writing-paper,  to 
the  number  of  some  thousands.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  formed  of 
strongly  gilt  paper  and  zinc  foil  cut  out  with  a  punch,  and  enclosed 
in  a  glass  tube  fitted  with  brass  caps  at  each  end,  and  carrying 
screws,  by  which  they  can  be  pressed  together.  If  the  paper  be 
dried  artificially,  the  column  will  be  inactive,  but  its  ordinary  hygro- 
metrio  moisture  will  be  sufficient  to  throw  it  into  a  strong  polar 
state.  A  series  of  2000  or  3000  is  sufficient  to  affect  the  gold-leaf 
electrometer,  and  one  of  20,000  will  cause  pith-balls  of  ^^  of  an 
inch  diameter,  suspended  by  threads  of  4  inches  long,  to  diverge  to 
the  distance  of  2  inches  and  upwards  (154).     By  connecting  one 


(154)  When  De  Lues  column  is  placed  with  each  end  In  connexion 
>vith  a  gold-leaf  electrometer  as  represented  in  the  next  page,  one  of  the 
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extremity  of  the  series  with  a  fine  iron  wire,  and  drawing  its  point 
lightly  over  the  other  extremity,  a  slight  layer  of  varnish  being 
interposed,  a  series  of  minute  sparks  may  be  obtained.  A  Leyden 
battery  may  also  be  charged  by  it,  so  as  to  occasion  a  disagreeable 
shock  to  be  felt  distinctly  in  the  elbows  and  shoulders. 

This  apparatus  will  retain  its  power  for  years  if  kept  in  a  state 
of  insulation,  but  loses  it  if  the  ends  are  allowed  to  be  connected 
together  for  any  length  of  time.  No  current,  however,  is  established 
under  these  circumstances  which  can  be  detected  by  any  chemical 
decomposition. 

§  747.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted  whether  the  source  of 
the  electric  charge  of  this  instrument  is  the  contact  of  the  metals,  or 
the  contact  of  the  zinc  with  the  small  portion  of  moisture  which  is 
contained  in  the  paper  in  its  common  hygrometric  state.  When 
the  paper  has  been  artificially  dried,  it  is  found  to  be  inefiicient,  as 
has  been  already  stated,  and  the  zinc  becomes  slowly  corroded  in 
the  course  of  years :  but  on  the  other  hand  the  charge  is  wholly  one 
of  intensity,  and  after  its  discharge  requires  an  interval  of  time  for 
its  renewal. 

§  748.  Now  this  state  of  polarity  is  manifested  precisely  to 
the  same  degree,  dependent  upon  the  number  of  the  series,  when 
the  voltaic  battery  is  charged  with  dilute  acid  instead  of  pure  water. 
The  particles  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  of  the  solids,  are  thrown  into 
a  similar  state  of  tension,  which  is  only  relieved  by  a  good  con- 
ducting communication  between  the  two  extreme  poles.  The  dif- 
ference of  the  effects  may  be  well  shown  by  connecting  the  two 
poles  of  such  a  charged  battery  with  insulated  strips  of  gold  leaf, 
when,  upon  approximating  them  as  before,  they  will  attract  each 


instruments  will  diverge  with  vitre- 
ous, and  the  other  with  resinous  elec- 
tricity. When  the  electricity  of  either 
end  is  discharged  by  a  good  conduct- 
ing communication  with  the  ground, 
the  opposite  force  is  exalted,  and 
the  divergence  of  the  leaves  in- 
creases ;  and  when  a  metallic  com- 
munication is  made  between  the 
two  ends,  all  signs  of  electricity 
cease. 
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other;  but  instead  of  the  neutralization  of  the  char^  by  a  mere 
spark,  a  rush  of  electricity  will  bum,  and  utterly  disperse  the  metal, 
which  is  insufficient  for  its  transmission  (1 55).  This  strong  current 
makes  it  way  through  the  liquid  portion  of  each  cell  by  a  new 
species  of  convection,  of  which  the  polar  arrangement  is  Uie  ante* 
cedent  condition. 

§  749.  We  have  upon  a  former  occasion  (§  356)  traced  the 
progress  of  the  carrying  discharge  of  common  electricity:  the  charged 
particles  which  travel  may  be  considered  as  masses  of  matter,  large  or 
small,  compound  or  simple ;  and  they  move  towards  other  masses  of 
matter  in  which  they  have  produced  the  opposite  state,  by  induction 
and  polarization  of  intervening  particles.  The  convection  of  the 
voltaic  charge  can  only  be  effected  by  the  separation  of  the  consti- 
tuent particles  of  bodies  in  certain  equivalent  proportions,  from 
compounds  in  which  they  had  been  previously  combined  in  the  same 
proportions,  and  they  move  also  under  the  influence  of  the  same  kind 
of  polarity  previously  induced.  This  forced  condition  never  reaches 
the  highest  degree  of  intensity,  because  it  is  relieved  by  the  yielding 
of  the  compound. 

§  750.  The  simplest  case  of  this  convection  is  presented  to 
us  when  the  current  is  led  from  a  series  of  generating  cells  into  a 
retarding  cell,  through  which  it  has  to  force  its  passage  without  the 
assistance  of  any  concurring  affinity.  The  plates  by  which  it  passes 
into  and  out  of  the  liquid  have  been  aptly  denominated  electrodes^ 
as  being  the  doors  by  which  the  current  enters  and  departs.  They 
may  be  further  conveniently  distinguished  as  the  zincods  and  the 
platinode^  the  former  being  the  plate  which  occupies  the  position  of 
the  generating  plate  in  the  battery,  and  the  latter  of  the  conducting 
plate.  Through  the  intervening  stratum  of  water,  rendered  con- 
ductive by  sulphuric  acid,  it  can  only  pass  by  convection  and  decom- 
position of  the  water.     For  this  the  particles  of  oxygen  and  hydro* 


(155)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  with 
the  electrometer  here  represented,  a  is  a  glass  shade 
mounted  upon  a  base,  6«  It  is  coyered  with  a  piece 
of  diy  vanushed  wood,  c,  in  which  the  glass  tubes, 
d  d,  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  and  through 
which  pass  wires  having  gold  leaves  suspended  to 
their  lower  extremities.  The  distance  of  the  gold 
leaves  may  be  accurately  adjusted  by  a  rack  and 
pinion. 
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gen  travel  in  oppoiite  direetiong,  ■eparsting  from  one  and  reoom- 
bining  with  another  throughout  the  ■eriee  of  previously  polarised 
particles,  till  the  last  partide  of  hydrogen  gives  up  its  chai^  to  the 
platinode  and  the  oxjgen  to  the  linoode,  and  eaoh  passes  (^  in  its 
own  elastic  fonn.  The  convection,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  transfer  of  a  single  force  in  one  direction,  but  of  two  forees  in 
opposite  directions,  and  hence  Dr.  Faraday  has  happily  designated 
the  electric  current,  whether  in  metals,  or  liquids,  or  air,  as  ^'  An 
axis  of  power  having  contrary  forces,  exactly  equal  in  amoimti  iu 
contrary  directions.^ 

§  751.  The  polarity  of  the  arrangement,  when  in  a  state  of 
action,  is  well  illustrated  by  interposing  between  the  electrodes 
a  plate  of  platinum ;  the  side  of  such  a  plate  which  fronts  the 
sincode  will  give  off  hydrogen,  and  the  opposite  side  the  equivalent 
oxygen.  If  a  plate  of  copper  be  substituted  for  the  platinum,  and 
sulphate  of  copper  be  added  to  the  electrolyte,  the  first  will  be 
eoated  with  frei^  precipitated  copper,  and  the  second  oxidated  and 
dissolved  to  exactly  the  same  amount.  The  current  which  entevs 
by  the  zincode  is  conveyed  by  the  electrolyte  to  the  metallic  dia* 
phragm,  to  which  it  gives  up  its  charge,  it  re-enters  the  electrolyte 
on  l^e  other  side,  and  passes  on  to  the  platinode,  and  the  opposite 
faces  of  the  plate  exhibit  that  opposition  of  forces  which  characterizes 
the  whole  process. 

§  752.  The  same  kind  of  convection  takes  place  in  the 
generating  cells  of  the  battery,  but  the  combination  of  the  disengaged 
elements  at  the  two  electrodes  not  only  removes  a  strong  opposing 
force,  but  perpetually  renews  the  heterogeneous  contacts  by  which 
the  current  is  generated,  exalted,  and  maintained. 

§  753.  The  inductive  influence  which  precedes  and  accom- 
panies the  current  of  the  voltaic  battery,  and  which  we  have  illus- 
trated by  the  compound  circuit,  may  also  be  proved  to  exist  in  the 
single  galvanic  circuits,  which  we  have  previously  examined,  though 
not  exalted  to  the  same  degree  of  intensity.  In  them  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  force  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  metallic  copper,  which  marked  the  limits  of  its  action,  and 
we  have  found  that  it  not  only  radiated  in  straight  lines  from  the 
generating  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  conducting  plate,  but  that 
it  bent  round  the  edges  of  the  latter,  and  could,  in  &ot,  be  wholly 
sustained  by  its  posterior  surface.  The  same  "  turning  of  a  corner,"^ 
has  been  already  adduced  as  evidence  of  the  polarisation  of  the 
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pMrtielM  of  a  dieleolriQ  in  the  infltunce  of  oomnum  ^laotric  mdiictioii, 
(i  884,)  and  the  bent  direotion  of  the  foree,  in  the  proaent  inatanoe, 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  eame  principle.  There  ii  a  complete 
analogy  between  the  case  in  which  a  carrier  ball  is  brought  near 
to  the  middle  of  a  flat  diao  of  metal,  placed  npon  an  excited  cylinder 
of  ehell-lao  without  receiving  a  charge,  although  one  might  be 
obtained  all  round  the  edge  (fig.  80,  p,  221);  and  that  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  a  ring  of  precipitated  copper  round  the  edge  of  the  imder 
aurface  of  a  bran  plate,  under  the  influence  of  a  ball  of  sine,  while 
the  centre  wai  free  from  it  (§  714). 

{  754.  We  will  now  turn  from  the  battery  itself,  and  con- 
sider the  force  which  is  thus  generated  as  an  independent  power, 
over  which  we  have  complete  control,  applicable  to  certain  work  at 
any  given  point,  according  to  laws  which  we  will  proceed  to  inves- 
tigate ;  at  the  same  time  we  must  not  forget  the  main  fact  of  circu- 
lation, and  that  the  experimental  •cell,  or  any  other  obstacle  which 
we  may  interpose,  constitutes,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  circuit,  the 
resistance  of  which  reacts  upon  every  other  cell  and  conducting 
portion  of  the  arrangements. 

We  have  already  seen  (§  780)  in  the  dissected  battery  that,  when 
the  current  is  led  into  a  voltameter,  or  other  arrangement  in  which 
the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  decomposed  water  are  both  evolved 
and  collected,  the  check  is  felt  throughout  its  course,  and  no  more 
hydrogen  is  evolved  or  zinc  oxidated  in  each  generating  cell,  than  is 
equivalent  to  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  forced  asunder  in  the  retard- 
ing cell. 

The  process  of  resolving  a  compound  body  into  its  elements,  or 
proximate  principles,  by  the  voltaic  current,  has  been  named  eledro- 
lysis^  and  substances  which  are  capable  of  such  decomposition  are 
called  electrolytes. 

§  755.  One  essential  condition  of  electrolysis  is  liquidity ; 
the  elements  of  a  compound  cannot  travel  when  restrained  by  coh^ 
sion ;  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  compound  bodies  cannot 
transmit  the  current,  except  by  electrolysis. 

If  one  of  the  electrodes  of  a  powerful  battery  be  separated  fit>m 
the  other  in  water,  by  a  film  of  ice  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  there  will  not  be  the  slightest  eflfoct  upon  a 
galvanometer  included  in  the  circuit ;  but  if  a  small  portion  be 
thawed,  so  as  to  form  the  thinnest  possible  film  of  water  between  the 
two,  the  needle  will  be  permanently  deflected. 

A  great  variety  of  both  primary  and  secondary  combinations  are 
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subject  to  the  nme  law.  On  ftusing  a  little  chloride  of  lead  iii*m 
glass  capsule  by  a  spirit-lamp,  and  introducing  into  it  two  platinum 
wires  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery,  powerful  action  will 
take  place,  the  galvanometer  will  be  violently  affected,  and  the  chlo- 
ride rapidly  decomposed.  On  removing  the  lamp,  the  instant  the 
chloride  solidifies,  all  current  and  contemporaneous  effects  will  cease, 
though  the  platinum  wires  may  remain  enclosed  in  the  chloride  not 
more  than  the  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  apart.  Chloride  of  silver, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  act  exactly  in  the  same 
way ;  and  in  every  case  decomposition  of  the  compound  takes  place 
when  the  current  passes. 

With  regard  to  the  substances  on  which  conducting,  or  rather 
convective  power,  is  conferred  by  liquefaction,  the  degree  of  power 
so  given  is  generally  very  great.  Water  is  that  body  in  which  this 
acquired  power  is  the  feeblest ;  in  the  various  other  oxides,  chlo- 
rides, salts,  &c.,  it  is  some  hundred  times  greater.  A  greatly 
increased  conducting  power  is  given  to  water  by  the  addition  of 
salts,  which  would  seem  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  dependent  upon 
the  high  conducting  power  of  these  bodies  when  their  cohesion  has 
been  counteracted;  that  counteraction  being  effected  in  them  for 
the  time,  not  by  heat  but  by  solution  in  water.  The  addition  of 
other  liquids  and  soluble  solids,  as  sulphuric  acid  and  boracic  acid, 
which  by  themselves  are  not  capable  of  electrolysis,  and  consequently 
are  non-couductors,  confer  this  increased  power  of  convection  upon 
water.  Even  some  elementary  substances  exalt  its  conducting 
power,  and  a  solution  of  chlorine  will  convey  the  current  much 
more  readily  than  pure  water. 

§  756.  The  next  point  which  must  arrest  our  attention  is  the 
definite  direction  which  the  disengaged  elements  or  principles  are 
forced  to  take  under  the  influence  of  the  current. 

In  the  cells  of  the  battery  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposing  water, 
from  its  natural  affinity,  must  travel  from  the  conducting  plate 
towards  the  zinc  and  the  hydrogen  in  the  opposite  direction  ;  and  in 
the  experimental  cell  which  forms  part  of  the  circuit,  the  two  gases 
must  move  in  conformity  with  these  directions ;  and  hence  the 
oxygen  will  be  evolved  at  the  zincode  and  the  hydrogen  at  the 
platinode.  The  elements  or  principles  of  any  other  electrolyte 
which  comes  under  the  government  of  the  current  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  direction,  and  those  elements  which,  in  the  order 
of  common  affinity  have  the  greatest  attraction  for  the  zinc,  will 
take  the  path  of  the  oxygen,  and  appear  at  the  zincode,  and  their 
associates  must  travel  in  the  opposite  course  and  escape  at  the 
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platinode.  Thus  amongst  the  elementary  substances,  chlorine, 
iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  range  with  oxygen,  and  the  metals 
with  hydrogen ;  and  amongst  the  proximate  principles,  cyanogen 
and  acids  rank  with  the  former,  and  alkalies  and  protoxides  gene- 
rally with  the  latter. 

§  767.  Dr.  Faraday,  wishing  to  avoid  all  reference  to  any 
hypotheses  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  electrical  action,  distin- 
guishes these  classes  of  bodies,  and  certain  particulars  relating  to 
them,  by  a  nomenclature  derived  from  the  direction  of  the  current, 
which  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  circuit,  and  which  is  indicated 
by  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  under  the  influence  of  the 
earth.  If  in  any  case  of  electrolysis  we  consider  the  decomposing 
body  placed  so  that  the  current  passing  through  it  shall  be  in  the 
direction  that  the  sun  appears  to  move  in,  or  from  east  to  west,  then 
the  surfaces  at  which  the  electricity  is  passing  into  or  out  of  the 
substance  would  have  an  invariable  reference  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  and  exhibit  constantly  the  same  relation  of  powers.  He, 
therefore,  calls  that  towards  the  east  the  anode^  and  that  towards 
the  west  the  e€Ukade,  The  anode  is  that  surface  of  the  electrolyte 
at  which,  according  to  the  general  expression,  the  current  enters,  and 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  zincode,  and  is  where  oxygen,  chlorine, 
acids,  &c.  are  evolved.  The  cathode  is  that  surface  of  the  decompos- 
ing body  at  which  the  current  leaves  it,  and  is  in  contact  with  the 
platinode ;  it  is  the  place  where  hydrogen,  the  metals,  alkalies,  &c. 
are  evolved.  He  distinguishes  those  bodies  which  go  to  the  anode 
of  the  decomposing  body  by  calling  them  anions^  and  those  passing 
to  the  cathode^  cations.  When  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  them 
together,  without  distinction,  he  calls  them  ions.  Thus  the  chloride 
of  lead  is  an  electrolyte ;  and  when  electrolyzed,  evolves  the  two  ions^ 
chlorine  and  lead ;  the  former  being  an  anion^  and  the  latter  a  cation. 

§  758.  The  invariable  nature  of  these  relations  may  be  well 
exhibited  by  placing  several  electrolytes  in  different  cells,  and 
including  them  in  one  circuit  with  a  battery  of  sufficient  power. 
Thus,  place  solutions  of  chloride  of  sodium,  coloured  with  indigo ; 
iodide,  and  bromide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  starch;  and  sulphate 
of  soda,  coloured  with  a  vegetable  blue,  in  succession  in  four  syphon 
tubes,  reversed,  and  connect  them  together,  and  with  the  battery,  by 
platinum  electrodes ;  the  first  will  be  bleached  at  the  zincode  by 
the  evolution  of  chlorine ;  the  second,  coloured  blue  at  the  corres- 
ponding electrode  by  free  iodine ;  the  third  will  become  deep  yellow 
with  the  bromine  disengaged  at  the  same  point ;  while  the  indica- 
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tions  of  free  acid  and  alkali  will  be  manifeeted  reipectirelj  at  the 
zincode  and  platinode  of  the  fourth  (156). 

§  759.  The  third  great  point  in  eleetroljais  is,  that  **'  the 
chemical  action  of  a  current  of  electricity  is  always  definite,  and 
directly  proportionate  to  the  absolute  quantity  of  electricity  which 
circulates.**^  This  is  not  merely  true  with  one  substance,  as  water, 
but  generally  with  all  electrolytic  bodies ;  and  further,  the  resulte 
obtained  with  any  one  substance  do  not  merely  agree  amongst  them* 
selves,  but  also  with  those  obtained  from  other  substances ;  the 
whole  combining  together  into  one  series  of  definite  electro-chemical 
actions,  in  which  the  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  matter  acted 


Fig.1. 

(156)  Some  of  the  forms  of  apparatus  in  which 
these  processes  of  electrolysis  may  be  conducted, 
are  here  represented. 

Fig.  1  is  a  glass  yessel  with  two  orifices,  each  bar- 
ing a  tube  adapted  to  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  receire  the 
separate  gases  from  the  two  platinum  electrodes  which 
pass  into  globes  filled  with  acidulated  water. 

Fig.  2  is  a  cell  made  of  plates  of  glass,  cemented 

together  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  temporary 

diaphragrn,  a,  which  consists  of  a  small   frame    of 

wood,  with   muslin    stretched  over    it.     A    separate 

electrode  may  be  introduced  into  each  side  of  it,  and  the  products  of  the 

decomposition  may  thus  be  kept  separate  for  a  time  and  examined. 

Fig.  'A  exhibits  two  glasses,  connected  together  by  a  syphon  of  large 
bore,  filled  with  an  electrolyte,  and  two  tubes  inverted  in  the  glasses  and 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. 
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filled  with  the  same  liquid;  into  the  upper  ends  of  which  platinum  wires, 
terminating  in  long  slips  of  the  same  metal,  are  inserted.  The  opposite 
products  of  the  decomposition  may  thus  be  separately  obtained ;  the  con- 
vective  current  passing  through  the  interposed  liquid  in  the  syphon. 
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upon,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  one  another  as  their  equivalent 
numbers. 

Thus,  when  fused  proto-chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  lead,  and 
water,  are  placed  in  succession  and  decomposed  simultaneouBl7  by 
the  same  electric  current,  the  tin  and  the  chlorine,  at  the  first  pair 
of  electrodes,  are  respectively  in  the  proportion  of  58  to  36 ;  the 
lead  and  the  chlorine  at  the  second  as  104  to  36 ;  and  the  hydrogen 
and  the  oxygen  at  the  third  as  1  to  8. 

§  760.  Variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  beyond  that 
which  is  necessary  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  electrolyte, 
produce  no  corresponding  variation  in  Uie  electro-chemical  effects. 
If  three  Voltameters  be  so  arranged  that,  after  the  electric  current 
has  passed  through  one,  it  may  divide  into  two  parts,  which,  after 
traversing  each  one  of  the  remaining  instruments,  may  reunite,  the 
sum  of  the  decomposition  in  the  two  latter  vessels,  will  always  be 
equal  to  the  decomposition  in  the  former.  The  intensity  in  this 
case  of  the  divided  current  cannot  be  the  same  as  that  which  it  has 
in  its  original  state,  but  the  two  halves  of  lower  intensity  produce 
together  the  same  amount  at  decomposition  as  the  whole  carried 
into  a  higher  state. 

§  761.  As  the  decompositions  dependant  upon  the  current 
which  is  urged  through  the  experimental  cells  are  definite,  so  are 
the  compositions  and  decompositions  which  are  associated  with  the 
current  in  the  battery  cells ;  and  it  requires  the  combination  of  32 
grains  of  zinc  with  8  of  oxygen,  abstracted  from  9  of  water,  in  each 
of  the  cells,  to  generate  the  current,  which  is  carried  forward  by 
the  equivalent  quantities  of  the  different  kinds  of  matter  specified 
above. 

$  762.  From  these  facts  may  be  drawn  the  important  con- 
clusion that  *'the  quantity  of  electricity  which,  being  naturally 
associated  with  the  particles  of  matter  gives  them  their  combining 
power,  is  able,  when  thrown  into  a  current,  to  separate  those  particles 
from  their  state  of  combination ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  and  that  which 
decomposes  a  certain  quantity  of  matter  are  alike.*"  According  to 
this  view,  the  equivalent  weights  of  bodies  are  simply  those  quan- 
tities of  them  which  contain  equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have 
naturally  equal  electric  powers;  it  being  the  electricity  which 
determines  the  equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the  com- 
bining force. 

2  Q  2 
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§  763.  All  compounds  are  not  susceptible  of  electrolization, 
even  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  there  is  but  one  electrolyte  composed 
of  the  same  two  elementary  ions ;  in  fact,  single  equivalents  alone 
of  elementary  ions,  and  not  multiples,  can  go  to  the  electrodes ;  and 
hence  only  protoxides,  proto-chlorides,  &c.,  will  transmit  the  cur- 
rent. This  may  be  probably  explained  by  the  necessary  uniformity 
in  the  actions  of  the  generating  and  decomposing  cells ;  for  as  it  is 
the  force  of  single  equivalents  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  which  is  first 
thrown  into  the  current  state,  so  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  by  single 
equivalents  alone  of  other  substances  it  can  be  transmitted  on  its 
course. 

To  effect  the  decomposition  of  a  deuto-compound,  the  current 
must  probably  originate  from  the  decomposition  and  recomposition 
of  a  deuto-compound,  and  the  whole  circulation  must  be  maintained 
by  compounds  of  the  same  order. 

All  compounds,  however,  of  single  proportionals  of  elements  are 
not  decomposable ;  as  chloride  of  sulphur,  proto-chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, and  proto-chloride  of  carbon. 

§  764.  Every  electrolyte  which  can  transmit  the  current  can 
also  generate  it  with  any  conductor  to  whose  superior  affinity  it  is 
capable  of  yielding  one  of  its  elements ;  but  few  of  them  would  be 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  a  battery,  since  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  current,  concurring  forces  are  necessary  to  remove  the  ions 
from  their  respective  electrodes,  whose  influence  would  otherwise 
check  and  terminate  the  process. 

§  765.  The  more  directly  bodies  are  opposed  to  each  other  in 
chemical  affinity,  the  more  ready  is  their  separation  from  each  other 
in  cases  of  electro-chemical  decomposition. 

Substances  united  by  weak  attractions  very  rarely  conduct,  even 
when  liquified,  or  give  up  their  component  parts.  Glasses,  for 
instance,  which  are  formed  of  silica,  lime,  alkali,  and  oxide  of  lead, 
may  be  considered  as  little  more  than  mixtures  under  the  force  of 
adhesion,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  not  at  all  decomposed ; 
but  i  borate  of  lead  glass,  which  is  a  definite  chemical  compound, 
be  experimented  with,  it  readily  yields  up  its  elements. 

§  766.  A  substance  cannot  be  transferred  by  the  voltaic 
current  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  ceases  to  find  particles  with 
which  it  may  combine  ;  but  an  acid  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
traversing  any  portion  of  alkali,  which  may  be  interposed  in  its 
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passage  towards  an  electrode,  or  tice  tend.  If  three  vessels  be 
placed  in  a  row,  and  connected  together  by  moistened  cotton,  the 
two  extreme  ones  being  filled  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  the  centre 
one  with  potassa,  upon  connecting  the  first  with  the  platinode  of 
the  battery,  and  the  last  with  the  zincode,  sulphuric  acid  will  be 
transferred  to  the  latter,  notwithstandmg  it  must  pass  through  the 
intervening  alkali  from  the  equivalent  soda  which  is  given  off' at  the 
former.  This  was  formerly  regarded  as  proof  of  the  destruction  or 
suspension  of  the  natural  affinities  of  bodies  by  the  powers  of  the 
battery ;  but  that  which  used  to  excite  wonder  and  astonishment 
is,  in  fact,  brought  about  by  that  transitory  combination  which  is 
the  essential  condition  of  the  transfer. 

When  it  is  attempted  to  pass  sulphuric  acid  through  solution  of 
baryta  in  the  same  way,  sulphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated,  because 
from  its  insolubility  it  loses  that  liquid  state  which  is  essential  to  the 
convection,  and  no  acid  reaches  the  zincode. 

If  pure  water  be  carefully  poured  upon  a  strong  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  and  platinum  conductors  be  so  introduced  that 
one  may  be  in  contact  with  the  former,  and  the  other  with  the 
latter,  magnesia  will  be  deposited  at  the  Ime  of  contact  between  the 
water  and  the  solution ;  the  insoluble  base  can  travel  no  further, 
because  it  meets  with  no  matter  with  which  it  can  combine ;  the 
water  then,  in  fact,  becomes  the  platinode,  to  which  the  base  yields 
up  the  charge,  which  it  is  not  competent  to  carry  further  on  its 
way.  The  sulphuric  acid  readily  reaches  the  platinum  zincode  in 
the  contrary  direction,  and  is  there  readily  detected  by  its  appro- 
priate tests. 

§  767.  This  experiment  is  well  calculated  to  demonstrate, 
that  the  decompositions  of  the  voltaic  battery  are  not  owing,  as  has 
been  supposed,  to  any  attractive  powers  possessed  by  its  poles  superior 
to  the  mutual  attraction  of  the  particles  separated,  for  Uien  the  mag- 
nesia must  have  completed  its  course  towards  this  superior  force.  It 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  consistent  with  the  view  which  regards 
them  as  produced  by  an  internal  corpuscular  acHon^  exerted  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  electric  current,  which  is  due  to  a  force  either 
superadded  to  or  giving  direction  to  ike  ordinary  chemical  affinity  of 
the  bodies  present.  It  is  because  the  ordinary  chemical  affinity  is 
relieved,  weakened,  or  partly  neutralized  in  one  direction,  and 
strengthened  or  added  to  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  the  com- 
bining particles  have  a  tendency  to  pass  in  contrary  directions. 
Where  common  affinity  fails,  current  acuity  is  inoperative. 
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$  768.  In  examining  the  laws  of  eleotro-chemioal  action,  and 
its  consequences,  it  is  very  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
primary  and  secondaty  character  of  its  decompositions.  When  a 
substance  under  decomposition  yields,  at  the  electrodes,  those  bodies, 
uncombined  and  unaltered,  which  the  electric  current  has  separated, 
then  they  may  be  considered  as  primary  results,  even  though  them* 
selves  compounds.  Thus  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  from  water  are 
primary  results;  and  so  also  are  the  acid  and  alkali  (themselves 
compound  bodies)  evolved  from  sulphate  of  soda.  But,  when  the 
substances  separated  by  the  current  are  changed  at  the  electrodes, 
then  they  give  rise  to  secondary  results ;  although  in  many  cases, 
the  bodies  evolved  are  elementary. 

These  secondary  remlU  occur  in  two  ways;  being  sometimes 
due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the  evolving  substance  and  the  matter  of 
the  electrode,  and  sometimes  to  its  action  upon  the  substances  oon« 
tained  in  the  liquid  conductor  itself.  Thus,  when  carbon  is  made 
the  zincode  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic 
acid,  appear  there  instead  of  oxygen;  for  the  latter,  acting  upon  the 
matter  of  the  electrode,  produces  these  secondary  results;  or,  if  the 
sincode  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  at  lead  be  of  platinum,  then  peroxide 
of  lead  appears  there,  equally  a  secondary  result  with  the  former, 
but  now  arising  from  an  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  protoxide  of 
lead  in  the  solution.  Again :  a  pure  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is 
so  bad  a  conductor  of  electricity,  that  it  is  scarcely  more  decompo- 
sable than  pure  water;  but  if  sulphate  of  ammonia  be  added  to  it, 
then  decomposition  takes  place  very  well,  and  nitrogen  almost  pure 
is  evolved  at  the  zincode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  platinode ;  but  this  is 
a  secondary  result  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  upon  the  ammonia  in 
the  surrounding  liquid.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  ammonia  be  decomposed,  oxygen  appears  at  the  zincode, 
and  hydrogen,  with  nitrogen,  at  the  platinode.  In  consequence  of 
the  interference  of  such  secondary  actions,  there  is  no  exceptionable 
experiment  which  shows  the  tendency  of  nitrogen,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  electric  current,  to  pass  in  either  direction  along  its 
course. 

When  aqueous  solutions  of  metallic  salts  are  electrolyzed,  the 
metals  evolved  at  the  platinode,  though  elements,  are  always 
secondary  results,  and  not  immediate  consequences,  of  the  decom* 
posing  power  of  the  electric  current. 

§  769.  Chloride  of  silver  furnishes  a  beautiful  instance  of  the 
transfer. of  elements  by  the  concurrence  of  primary  and  secondary 
action.    Upon  fusing  a  portion  of  it  upon  a  glass  capsule,  and  bringing 
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two  silver  electrodes  into  contact  with  it,  there  is  abundance  of 
silver  evolved  at  the  platinode,  and  an  equal  abundance  absorbed  at 
the  zincode,  for  no  chlorine  escapes,  and,  by  careful  management, 
the  platinum  may  be  withdrawn  from  the  fused  mass,  as  the  silver 
is  reduced  there,  until  a  wire  of  reduced  silver,  or  rather  a  bundle  of 
crystals,  is  produced ;  at  the  same  time,  the  silver  at  the  sinoode 
is  as  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  chlorine  which  seizes  upon  it,  so  that 
the  wire  has  to  be  continually  advanced  as  it  is  melted  away.  The 
whole  experiment  includes  the  action  of  only  two  elements,  silver 
and  chlorine,  and  illustrates,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  their  progress  in 
opposite  directions,  parallel  to  the  electric  current,  which  is  for  the 
time  giving  a  uniform  direction  to  their  mutual  affinities, 

§  770.  Many  of  these  secondary  results  are  variable  in  their 
proportions,  and,  by  comparison  with  a  Voltameter,  may  often  be 
shown  to  want  the  true  definite  character  which  must  idways  cha- 
racterize real  electrolytic  results.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that 
they  are  brought  about  by  the  concurrent  action  of  the  force  of 
adhesion;  and  the  amount  of  the  products  may  often  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the  electrodes.  This  circum* 
stance  exerts  no  influence  in  the  case  of  simple  electrolysis.  Iq 
a  comparison  of  Voltameters,  whose  platinum  electrodes  varied  from 
plates  of  three  inches  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  to  two  inches  of 
a  wire  one-tenth  inch  diameter,  no  difference  was  found  with  a  bat- 
tery working  at  the  rate  of  2.7  cubic  inches  per  five  minutes.  At 
the  same  time,  when  the  action  is  sufficiently  slow,  and  the  surfaces 
of  the  electrodes  sufficiently  large  to  insure  the  complete  effects  of 
the  secondary  actions,  the  amount  must  necessarily  be  in  equivalent 
proportions ;  and  the  results  may  be  more  liable  to  be  confounded 
widi  the  primary.  Whenever  water  is  present  with  the  electrolyte, 
and  hydrogen  does  not  make  its  appearance,  it  may  be  certain  that 
secondary  action  has  taken  place. 

$  771.  The  influence  which  the  abstraction  of  the  disengaged 
ions,  by  secondary  action,  has  upon  the  amount  of  the  circulating 
force,  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  construction  of  the  constant 
battery.  When  the  hydrogen  is  all  taken  up  by  sulphate  of  copper, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  increased  six  times.  It  is  placed  in  a  striking 
point  of  view  by  the  results  of  the  following  experiments.  A  cylin- 
drical cell  of  the  battery  was  fitted  up  with  a  platinum  plate,  instead 
of  the  zinc  rod,  within  the  membranous  tube,  which  was  closed  at 
the  upper  end  by  a  glass  tube,  bent  in  a  convenieut  form  to  deliver 
the  disengaged  gas  under  a  rteeiveir.     Wbiu  this  e#U  was  ebai^ed 
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with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  the  interior,  and  solution  of  copper  in 
the  exterior  division,  and  included  in  the  current,  the  hydrogen  was 
absorbed,  and  oxygen  evolved  to  the  amount  of  7  cubic  inches 
in  five  minutes,  which  are  equivalent  to  21  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed 
gases.  When  the  connexions  were  reversed,  the  oxygen  was 
absorbed,  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  to  the  amount  of  16  cubic  inches 
in  the  same  time;  equivalent  to  24  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases. 
And  when  the  mixed  gases  were  collected  in  a  Voltameter,  they 
amounted  to  only  17  cubic  inches  in  the  same  time.  Thus  the 
removal  of  the  hydrogen  from  the  sphere  of  attraction  allowed  of  an 
increase  of  action  equal  to  4  cubic  inches,  while  the  increase  from 
the  like  removal  of  the  oxygen  was  very  nearly  double;  a  difference 
which  is  probably  referrible  to  the  equivalent  combining  volumes  of 
the  two  gases. 

§  772.  We  have  seen  reason  to  infer  that  bodies  may  difier 
in  facility  of  decomposition  by  the  Voltaic  current,  according  to 
the  condition  and  intensity  of  their  ordinary  chemical  affinities ;  for 
iodide  of  potassium  can  be  decomposed  by  the  current  of  a  single 
pair  of  zinc  and  platinum  plates,  immersed  in  acidulated  water, 
although  water  resists  the  same  action.  Protochloride  of  tin,  when 
fused,  yields  to  the  same  low  degree  of  force,  yielding  prochloride  of 
tin  at  the  anode,  and  tin  at  the  cathode.  Fused  chloride  of  silver  is 
also  easily  decomposed  by  the  single  circuit;  chlorine  being  evolved 
at  the  anode^  and  brilliant  metallic  silver  at  the  cathode. 

Solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  fused  nitre,  and  the  fused  chloride 
and  iodide  of  lead,  are  not  decomposable  by  a  single  pair  of  plates 
excited  only  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

But  if  a  little  nitric  acid  be  added  to  the  electrolyte  of  the  gene- 
rating pair,  all  the  substances  which  have  been  before  named  as 
giving  way,  will  yield  their  elements  much  more  readily,  and  many 
which  before  resisted  electrolyzation  will  be  decomposed.  Thus, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  acted  upon  in  the  interstices  of  litmus 
and  turmeric  paper,  will  yield  acid  at  the  anode^  and  alkali  at  the 
cathode;  solution  of  muriatic  acid  tinged  by  indigo,  will  give 
evidence  of  chlorine  at  the  anode^  and  hydrogen  at  the  cathode. 
Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  yield  silver  at  the  cathode,  and  fused 
nitre,  iodide  and  chloride  of  lead  will  all  be  found  decomposable  by 
the  same  means.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  nitric  acid  not  only 
assists  the  action  so  far  as  to  enable  a  larger  quantity  of  the  force 
to  circulate  by  its  secondary  action  upon  the  hydrogen;  but  actually 
exalts  its  intensity. 

The  following  bodies  are  electrolytic  in  t^he  order  in  which  they 
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are  placed;  those  which  are  first  being  decomposed  by  the  current 
of  lowest  intensity : — 

Iodide  of  Potassium  (solution). 

Chloride  of  Silyer  (fused), 

Proto-chloride  of  Hn  (fiised), 

Chloride  of  Lead  (fused). 

Iodide  of  Lead  (fused). 

Muriatic  Add  (solution), 

Water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

§  773.  As  different  bodies  are  thus  decomposed  with  very  different 
facilities,  and  require  for  their  decomposition  currents  of  different 
intensities,  resisting  some  and  giving  way  to  others;  so  a  current 
may  really  pass  through,  and  yet  not  decompose  an  electrolyte.  The 
quantity,  however,  is  so  very  small  as  to  require  some  management 
to  render  it  evident.  By  leading  a  current  from  a  single  pair  of 
platinum  and  amalgamated  zinc  plates,  by  platinum  electrodes,  into 
a  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  and  thence  by  a  platinum  wire,  resting 
by  its  point  upon  a  piece  of  filtering  paper  steeped  in  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  placed  upon  another  platinum  plate,  by  which 
the  circuit  may  be  completed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  current 
passes  by  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide.  Such  an  apparatus  has 
been  found  to  be  still  efficient  after  being  in  action  for  twelve  days, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  decomposition  of  the  water  in  the  first 
vessel.  Solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  substituted  for  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  second  vessel,  will  also  conduct  a  small  quantity  of  the 
/orce,  sufficient  to  decompose  a  minute  portion  of  the  iodide,  without 
itself  yielding. 

This  kind  of  conduction  is  similar  to  that  which  is  possessed  in 
the  highest  perfection  by  metals,  and  which  appears  to  be  common 
to  all  bodies,  although  it  occurs  with  infinite  degrees  of  difference 
between  the  metals  and  the  electrolytes. 

When  in  the  apparatus  which  has  just  been  described,  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid  are  added  to  the  electrolyte  in  the  generating 
cell,  evidence  is  afforded  that  water  is  decomposed  in  the  second 
cell,  in  small  quantities,  by  bubbles  of  gas  appearing  upon  the 
two  electrodes.  Thus  the  proof  is  complete,  that  the  current  excited 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  litde  nitric  acid,'  has  intensity 
enough  to  overcome  the  chemical  affinity  exerted  between  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  of  water,  whilst  that  excited  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
alone  has  not  sufficient  intensity. 

§  774.  Having  thus  explained  the  great  fundamental  law  of 
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'^  definite  electro-chemical  action  in  direct  proportion  to  the  absoluta 
quantity  of  electricity  which  passes  in  a  current,**^  we  must  pauae  to 
observe  that  the  electricity  of  the  common  electrical  machine,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  instantaneous  way  in  which,  from  its  high 
intensity,  it  passes  from  one  point  to  another  during  its  discharge, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  in  the  current  state,  and  as  capable  also  of 
producing  electrolytic  effects  in  proportion  to  its  quantity.  This 
quantity,  however,  by  which  alone  it  can  effect  the  transfer  of  the 
different  ions,  is  almost  inconceivably  small  when  compared  with 
that  which  is  generated  by  the  constant  action  of  the  voltaic  battery. 
It  may  be  somewhat  retarded  in  its  course  by  causing  it  to  pass 
through  bad  conductors,  as  we  have  seen  (§  360)  by  its  effects  in 
firing  gunpowder,  but  still,  however  rapidly  the  discharges  may  be 
made,  their  course  must  be  always  fitful,  and  unlike  the  equal  flow 
of  the  Voltaic  current.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be  experi- 
mentally shown  that  voltaic  and  common  electricity  have  powers 
of  chemical  decomposition  alike  in  their  nature,  and  governed  by 
the  same  law  of  arrangement. 

§  775.  Upon  a  glass  plate  place  two  pieces  of  tin  foil  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  connect  one  of  them  by  an  insulated 
wire  with  the  vitreous  conductor  of  the  electrical  machine,  and  the 
other  with  the  ground,  or  with  the  resinous  conductor.  Place  a 
piece  of  platinum  wire  in  metallic  communication  with  each  of 
them  by  one  end,  and  resting  by  their  mere  points  upon  the  glass  in 
the  interval.  The  points  are  then  to  be  connected  together  by  any 
electrolyte  which  it  may  be  intended  to  exj)eriment  upon,  and  they 
become  the  electrodes  of  the  arrangement.  When  they  are  made 
to  dip  into  a  large  drop  of  muriatic  acid,  coloured  blue  by  sulphate 
of  indigo,  and  the  machine  is  put  into  action,  chlorine  will  be 
evolved  upon  the  point  connected  with  the  vitreous  conductor,  and 
will  be  shown  by  its  bleaching  effects.  If  a  drop  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  starch,  be  substituted  for  the 
muriatic  acid,  the  evolution  of  iodine  will  be  indicated  at  the  same 
point ;  and  when  a  drop  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  electro- 
Jyzed,  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  be  indicated  by  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  metal  at  the  opposite  electrode  (157). 


(157)  This  simple  apparatus  is  represented  on  the  next  page. 
a  and  b  are  two  pieces  of  tin-foil,  one  of  which  is  connected  by  an  insu* 
lated  wire,  c,  with  the  positive  conductor  of  the  machine,  and  the  other 
by  the  wire,  gy  with  the  ground  or  the  negative  conductor.     Two  pieces 
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§  776.  The  tension  of  eleotricity  from  friction  cftUMS  it,  bow- 
ever  small  in  quantity,  to  pass  through  any  length  of  liquid  con* 
ductors  as  fast  as  it  can  be  produced,  and  therefore,  in  relation  to 
quantity,  as  &st  as  it  could  pass  through  much  shorter  portions  of 
Uie  same  substances.  With  the  voltaic  battery  the  case  is  very 
different,  and  the  passing  current  of  electricity  suflbrs  serious  dimi- 
nution in  any  electrolyte  by  considerable  extension  of  its  length. 
When  pieces  of  litmus  and  turmeric  paper  are  placed  each  upon  a 
separate  piece  of  glass,  and  connected  by  an  insulated  string,  and 
moistened  with  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  the  terminal 
points  of  platinum  wire  resting  upon  the  papers,  alkali  and  acid 
appear  at  the  two  extremities  in  their  proper  places,  and  no  differ- 
ence will  be  perceived  between  this  arrangement  and  one  in  which 
the  discharge  would  only  take  place  through  a  few  inches  of  the 
same  conductors. 

§  777.  Metallic  communications,  or  electrodes,  are  not,  in 
fact,  necessary  to  determine  the  current  in  these  experiments.  If 
a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  and  a  piece  of  litmus  paper,  be  joined 
together  so  as  to  form  one  pointed  conductor,  moistened  wiUi  sul- 
phate of  soda,  and  be  supported  on  wax  between  two  points,  con- 
nected with  the  two  conductors  of  the  machine,  the  vitreous  point 
being  opposite  the  litmus  paper,  and  the  resinous  opposite  the 
turmeric,  with  an  interval  between  each  of  about  half  an  inch,  the 
evidence  of  polar  decomposition  will  quickly  appear  upon  working 
the  machine.  In  this  case,  the  air  itself  may  be  said  to  constitute 
the  electrodes,  the  particles  communicating  the  charge  on  one  side, 
and  receiving  it  on  the  other,  after  it  has  performed  its  electrolytic 
work. 

$  778.  Dr.  Faraday  remarks,  that  it  is  wonderful  to  observe 
how  small  a  quantity  of  a  compound  body  is  decomposed  by  a  cer- 


of  fine  platinum  wire,  bent  as  follows,  are  provided.  The  part,  df^  is 
nearly  upright,  while  the  whole  rests  upon  the  three  points,  p  tf.  These 
are  placed  as  in  the  first  figure,  and  the  points  p  and  n  become  the  elec- 
trodes where  the  decompositions  take  place. 
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tain  portion  of  electricity;  and  he  has  made  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  electrolytic  effects  of  electricity  from  friction,  and  of  voltaic 
electricity,  to  show  what  an  enormous  quantity  of  the  force  is  natu* 
rally  associated  with  the  elements  of  a  grain  of  water,  and  is  required 
for  its  decomposition.  Two  wires,  one  of  platinum  and  one  of  zinc, 
each  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  i^ths  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
immersed  to  the  depth  of  |ths  of  an  inch  in  acid,  consisting  of  one 
drop  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  four  ounces  of  distilled  water,  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  60^  Fahrenheit,  and  connected  at  the  other  extremities  by 
a  copper  wire  18  feet  long,  and  iVth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  yielded 
as  much  electricity  in  little  more  than  three  seconds  of  time,  as  a 
Leyden  battery  exposing  a  surface  of  3500  square  inches,  charged 
by  30  turns  of  a  plate-glass  machine,  50  inches  diameter,  in  full 
action.  This  quantity,  though  sufficient  in  its  exalted  state  of  ten* 
sion  to  have  killed  a  rat  or  cat  if  passed  at  once  through  its  head, 
as  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  was  evolved  by  the  mutual  action  of  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  zinc  wire  and  water  in  contact  with  it,  that 
the  loss  of  weight  sustained  by  either  would  be  inappreciable  by  our 
most  delicate  instruments.  By  carrying  out  this  calculation  further, 
it  would  appear  that  800,000  such  charges  of  the  Leyden  battery 
would  be  necessary  to  supply  electricity  sufficient  to  decompose  a 
single  grain  of  water ;  a  quantity  which  would  be  equal  to  a  very 
powerful  flash  of  lightning ;  but  which,  in  an  infinitely  lower  state 
of  tension,  would  be  supplied,  in  three  minutes  and  three-quarters, 
by  an  electric  current  capable  of  keeping  a  platinum  wire  Tj-j-th  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  red  hot. 

§  779.  The  disruptive  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery  through 
air  is  dependant  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  that  of  the 
Leyden  battery ;  but  the  phenomena  are  modified  by  the  lower 
intensity,  greater  quantity,  and  perpetual  renewal  of  the  force. 
When  passing  between  two  charcoal  points,  its  duration  renders  it 
the  most  splendid  source  of  light  which  is  under  the  command  of 
art.  Rarefaction  of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  either  by 
heat  or  by  mechanical  means,  produces  the  same  effects  as  upon  the 
common  electric  spark  from  friction.  When  the  poles  of  a  powerful 
battery  are  gradually  separated  after  contact,  the  discharge  takes 
place  through  an  interval  which  increases  with  the  heating  of  the 
air  by  the  ignited  charcoal.  With  the  original  battery  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  2000  plates,  the  discharge  passed  through  four  inches 
of  air;  and  with  the  constant  battery  of  70  cells,  the  flame  is 
much  more  voluminous,  and  extends  to  the  distance  of  one  inch. 
It  would,  however,  appear  that  the  air  is  not  the  only  form  of 
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Dutter  which  is  oonoemed  in  the  pbenomeiu,  but  Uui  particles  of 
the  solid  electrodei  contribute  to  the  general  effect  by  convection. 
It  is  probable  that  the  gaperior  brilliancy  of  the  phenomena  with 
charcoal  may  be  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  its  aolid  particles, 
which  its  small  cohesitMi  eoablee  it  throw  off  in  die  process  (168). 

§  780.  In  some  experiments  with  a  large  battery  constructed 
by  Dr.  Hare,  the  platinode  was  made  of  plumbago,  and  the  zincode 
of  well-burned  charcoal ;  a  most  vivid  discharge  was  produced,  and 
fuaed  particles  of  the  plumb^;o  were  transported  over  to  the  opposite 
pole,  which  senubly  increased  in  length. 

In  other  experiments  which  were  lately  made  by  the  author 
with  a  constant  battery  of  70  large  cells,  a  great  body  of  flame  was 
generated  which  passed  through  a  distance  of  about  an  inch,  and 
the  charcoal  of  the  zincode  invariably  presented  a  cup-shaped  cavity, 
while  a  considerable  protuberance  was  formed  upon  the  platiuode 
of  hardand  brilliant  carbon  with  a  mammillated  appearance.  When 
the  lincode  was  of  platinum,  and  the  platinode  of  charcoal,  the 
latter  became  studded  with  globules  of  fused  platinum ;  and  when 
this  arranf^ement  was  reversed,  a  conmderable  protuberance  of  carbon 
was  formed  upon  the  platinum  platinode. 

$  781 .  The  colour  of  the  light  varies  with  the  subetanoea 
between  which  the  discharge  passes.  The  beautiful  effects  produced 
by  the  deflagration  of  thin  metallic  leaves  interposed  in  the  course 
of  the  discharge  are  not  owing  to  the  combustion  of  the  metals, 


(158)  Some  notion  of  the  appearance  of  the  voltaic  flame,  both  in 
the  air  and  in  vacuo,  may  be  fi)rmed  from  the  annexed  sketches.  The 
arched  form  is  owing  to  the  ascensioaal  force  of  the  heated  air. 
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though  in  lome  cmob  increased  hj  this  cause,  but  arise  from  a  dis- 
persion of  their  particles  analogous  to  that  of  the  more  momentarj 
explosion  of  the  Lejden  battery.  Thej  equaUy,  in  both  cases,  take 
place  in  vacuo. 

Gh>ld-leaf  emits  a  white  light  tinged  with  blue ;  silver,  a  beau- 
tiful  emerald  green  light;  copper,  a  bluish  white  light  with  red 
sparks;  lead,  a  purple;  and  sine,  a  brilliant  white  light  fringed 
with  red. 

The  disruptive  discharge  of  the  voltaic  battery  will  take  plaoe 
with  great  brilliancy  under  the  surface  of  distilled  water;  soma 
electrolytic  effect  will  at  the  same  time  occur,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  charge  will  pass  in  a  brilliant  stream  of  light. 

§  782.  It  remains  now  that  we  trace  the  passage  of  the 
voltaic  current  through  the  good-conducting  portion  of  its  circuit ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  process  depends  upon  the  same 
condition  of  particles  as  that  which  we  described  as  preceding  and 
accompanying  the  similar,  but  momentary,  propagation  of  electri- 
city from  friction. 

As  an  intermediate  link  between  electrolytes  and  conductors, 
we  are  presented  with  a  remarkable  substance  in  sulphured  of 
silver.  When  placed  in  the  circuit  with  a  galvanometer,  the  needle 
indicates  a  feeble  conducting  power  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  but 
on  gently  warming  it,  the  conducting  power  rises  rapidly  with  the 
heat,  till  at  length  the  galvanometer  needle  jumps  into  a  fixed 
position,  and  the  sulphuret,  while  still  in  the  solid  state,  is  found 
conducting  like  a  metal.  On  allowing  the  heat  to  fall,  the  effects 
are  reversed.  While  hot,  the  sulphuret  conducts  sufficiently  well 
to  afford  a  spark  like  a  metal. 

§  783.  This  effect  of  heat  is  in  direct  contrast  with  its  influ- 
ence upon  metallic  bodies,  the  conducting  power  of  which  generally 
varies  with  their  temperature,  and  is  lower  in  some  inverse  ratio  as 
the  temperature  is  higher.  If  a  fine  wire  of  platinum  of  four  or  five 
inches  in  length  be  placed  in  a  voltaic  circuit,  so  that  the  electricity 
passing  through  it  may  heat  the  whole  of  it  to  redness,  and  the 
flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  raise  that 
part  to  whiteness,  the  rest- of  the  wire  will  instantly  become  cooled 
below  the  point  of  visible  ignition.  For  the  converse  of  the  experi- 
ment let  the  wire  be  suspended  in  a  loop,  and  the  lower  part  dipped 
into  water,  or  cooled  by  ice,  and  the  other  parts  will  immediately 
become  much  hotter,  and  from  a  red  will  rise  to  a  white  heat. 

The  effect  of  heat  upon  solid  di- electrics  is  curiously  contrasted 
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with  its  influenoe  upon  the  conduoting  power  of  metali ;  for  if  glass 
be  heated  it  becomes  a  conductor,  and  incapable  <rf  insulating  statical 
electricity. 

$  784.  The  metals  differ  greatly  from  each  othmr  in  the 
resistance  which  they  offer  to  the  passage  of  the  current ;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  stated  that  those,  which  are  the  best  conductors 
of  heat,  are  also  the  best  conductors  of  electricity :  it  is  therefore 
remarkable  that  charcoal,  which  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors  of 
heat,  is  an  excellent  conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  the  exact  differences  of  the  metals  by  experiments  which 
are  free  from  the  intervention  of  disturbing  causes.  We  have 
already  given  (§  337)  a  table  of  the  conducting  powers  of  eight 
metals  as  determined  by  Mr.  Harris,  by  the  discharge  of  electricity  of 
friction,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  they  are  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  heating  powers.  The  following  Table  includes  the  similar  results 
of  the  experiments  of  M.  Becquerel  upon  the  same  metals  with  cur- 
rent electricity.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  do  not  very  materially  diflbr 
from  the  first,  although  they  were  obtained  by  the  totally  different 
method  of  measuring  the  magnetic  powers  of  the  current  instead  of 
its  calorific  effects. 

Table  XXXV.    Electrical  Conduction. 

Platinum  •  .  16.4 
Iron  ....  15.8 
Tin.  .  .  .  15ii 
Lead      ...     8.3 

In  experiments  of  this  kind  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  purity  of 
the  metals ;  for  it  has  been  ascertained,  particularly  by  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Harris,  that  the  conducting  power  of  alloys  is  very 
different  from  those  of  their  component  metals:  an  observation 
which  greatly  favours  the  view  of  conduction  which  refers  it  to  an 
action  of  constituent  particles. 

§  785.  In  consequence  of  its  good  conducting  power,  a  much 
greater  length  of  silver  wire  of  a  given  diameter  will  be  maintained 
in  a  state  of  incandescence  by  a  constant  current,  than  of  platinum 
or  iron ;  but  if  a  compound  wire  be  made  of  alternate  short  lengths 
of  silver  and  platinum,  the  latter  will  become  red  hot  while  the 
former  remains  cold  (159).     The  charge  which  passes  freely  along 


Copper    . 

.     100. 

Gold    . 

.     .     93,6 

Silver 

73.6 

Zinc 

.     .     28.5 

(159)    The  compound  wire  may  be  disposed  between  the  two  elec« 
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the  silver  meets  with  resistance  enough  in  the  platinum  to  produce 
ignition.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  passed  through  a  vessel  containing 
water,  little  of  the  current  is  diverted  from  its  course,  on  account  of 
the  bad  conducting  power  of  the  liquid  for  electricity  of  such  low 
intensity;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  may  easily  be  made  to 
boil  by  the  heat  evolved. 

The  law  of  conduction  in  metals  has  been  determined  by  very 
accurate  experiments  to  be,  that  for  the  same  metal  the  power 
increases  directly  as  the  area  of  their  section,  and  inversely  as  their 
length. 

§  786.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  establish  anything 
like  a  rigorous  comparison  between  the  results  of  two  processes  so 
different  as  those  by  which  conduction  is  carried  on  in  liquids  and 
solids;  but  M.  Pouillet  has  determined  that  the  same  law  is  main- 
tained for  liquids  contained  in  cylindrical  tubes.  He  has  also  com- 
pared together  the  conducting  power  of  different  saline  solutions  so 
placed;  the  electrodes  being  formed  of  the  metal,  the  oxide  of 
which  was  in  solution ;  but  of  platinum  for  pure  water.  He  found 
that  433  feet  of  platinum  wire  0.006  inch  in  diameter,  were  equi- 
valent to  a  column  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
3i  feet  in  length  and  0.8  inch  in  diameter.  This  result  makes  the 
conductibility  of  the  platinum  two  million  and  a  half  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  solution. 

Then  taking  the  conducting  power  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
copper  at  59^,  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  power  of  other 
solutions  he  states  to  be  as  follows : — 

Saturated  Solution  of  Sulphate  of  Copper    ....  1. 

Ditto  diluted  with  1  volume  of  Water 0.64 

Ditto         ditto       2  volumes       „           0.44 

Ditto         ditto       4  volumes       „         0.31 


trodes,  n  and  p,  as  shown  in  this  figure.  The  platinum  links,  pppp^ 
become  red  hot  during  the  passage  of  the  current,  while  the  alternate 
silver  links,  ssssy  remain  dark. 
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SfttiUBted  Solation  of  Sulphate  of  Zinc 0.417 

Distilled  Water 0.0025 

Ditto  with  7^;^,^  Nitric  Acid 0.015 

$  787.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  current  action 
of  any  voltaic  circuit  is  direeUy  as  the  electro-motive  force,  and 
intendy  as  the  resistances  which  that  force  has  to  overcome ;  and 
M.  Ohm  has  shown,  that  expressing  these  conditions  by  the  general 
algebraic  formuh^ — 

A  =   ;, 

we  are  led,  hy  the  various  operations  which  may  be  performed  upon 
it,  to  many  very  important  theoretical  conclusions,  which  may  be 
verified  by  experiment. 

A  stands  for  the  intensity  of  action. 

E  represents  the  electro-motive  force ;  which  is  independent  of 
the  size  of  the  plates,  the  conducting  power  of  the  electrolyte,  and 
the  thickness  of  its  stratum. 

ft  denotes  the  number  of  elements  in  the  series. 

r*  represents  the  resistance  of  a  single  cell  of  the  battery,  and 
is  dependant  upon  three  things.  1st.  It  increases  directly  as  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  liquid.  2nd.  It  decreases  directly  as 
the  size  of  the  (conducting)  plates  increases.  3rd.  It  decreases 
directly  as  the  conductibility  of  the  liquid  increases. 

r  represents  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  exterior  to  the  cells, 
including  the  galvanometer,  &c. 

§  788.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this 
preparatory  view  to  follow  out  this  train  of  investigation,  which  will 
be  found  to  possess  great  interest  for  the  more  advanced  student  of 
the  science;  but  we  will  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with 
some  practical  results  obtained  by  different  combinations  of  the 
elementary  cells  of  a  large  constant  battery,  measured  by  the 
voltameter. 

The  cylinders  were  20  inches  in  height  by  3^  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  zinc  rods  were  |ths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  electro- 
Ijrte  consisted  of  8  parts  of  water  and  1  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  by 
measure,  and  in  the  exterior  divisions  of  the  cell  was  saturated  widi 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  temperature  was  about  65^.  The  duration 
of  each  experiment  was  one  minute. 

2h 
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FiBflT  Set  of  ExpnuMEim. 

Knmber  €f  CtUs    ...      1         2  3         4         6        10  16 

Cubic  Inches  of  Gas    0    .dSSi.    IJ     3*     6     121     l^i      I7i 

Second  Set  of  Expebiments. 

All  eells  direeU      1  iny«rted.      2  inr.      Smr.      4inT.      ftinr. 

Cubic  Inches    .    17i  15^  12?      10^       8^         Bi 

einrerted.  7  Snr.  8  inr.  Olinr. 

3i  li  H         ^SL 

Third  Set  of  Experiments. 

Kudwr  €f  Double  Celb  .    .      $  10 

Cubic  Inches  of  Qm    .    11  20 

Fourth  Set  of  Experiments. 

6  Triple  Oelte.  6  Qmdmiple  CeOe. 

Cubic  Inches  of  Oas    .     14^  16| 

When  a  series  of  5  single  oelLi  was  oonneoied  with  a  ■eries  of 
5  double  cells  and  the  same  voltameter  emplofed,  the  amount  of 
gas  was  14^  cubic  inches. 

When  two  scries  of  5  double  cells  were  each  connected  with  the 
same  voltameter,  the  amount  of  gas  was  15  3  cubic  inches.  Each 
double  series  alone  gave  1 1  cubic  inches. 

From  these  experiments,  it  appears  that  the  most  advantageous 
adjustment  of  active  force  and  resistance  is  in  the  series  of  10  single 
cells,  and  that  the  largest  amount  of  work  which  can  be  derived 
from  20  cells,  is  when  they  are  arranged  in  two  series  of  ten :  for, — 

Cells.  Cub.  In.  Cells.        Cub.  In.  Cells.         Cub.  In. 

10    give   12i                      6    give    6  4    give    3^ 

2  4  6 

20     ...    25  20    ...    24  20    ...    19f 

20  in  Single  Series  give  17 i  cubic  inches. 
10  Double  Cells      give  20 

Cells.  Cab.  In.  Cells.  CuK  In. 

5  Double  give  11  5  Quadruple  give  15| 
2 

20         ...         22  20  ~  151 
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With  a  battery  of  70  cells  in  single  series,  the  great  powers  of 
which  have  been  already  referred  to  (§  780),  the  qoantity  of  decom- 
position per  minute  from  a  voltameter,  with  the  usuid  charge  of 
acidulated  water,  was  only  17  cubic  inches ;  while  with  distiUed 
water  the  passage  of  a  current  was  scarcely  indicated  by  a  few 
bubbles  of  gas,  which  rose  from  the  electrodes. 


Thsbmo-Eudctbicitt.  . 

§  789.  We  have  seen  that,  when  the  electric  current  meets 
with  obstruction  to  its  course,  the  equilibrium  of  heat  is  disturbed 
even  in  good  conductors ;  it  mi^t,  therefore,  have  been  a  priori 
expected  that  a  disturbance  in  the  equal  flow  of  heat  would  produce 
an  electric  current,  in  such  forms  of  matter  as  aire  capable  of 
transmitting  it. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Seebeck  of  Berlin,  for  the  experi- 
mental confirmation  of  this  conclusion  in  1832,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  phenomena  of  thebmo-julbct&icity. 

§  790.  If  a  platinum  wire  be  carefully  soldered  to  the  two 
extremities  of  a  delicate  galvanometer,  and  it  be  heated  at  any  point 
remote  from  the  junctions,  no  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium 
will  be  produced ;  from  the  homogeneous  structure  of  the  wire,  the 
heat  will  flow  equally  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  heated  point.  But 
it  will  be  very  difierent  if  a  knot,  or  a  spiral  turn,  be  m'ade  in  the 
wire  without  breaking  it :  for  if  the  focus  of  heat  be  applied  to  the 
right  of  such  obstruction,  an  electrical  current  will  be  established 
from  right  to  left  and  will  be  indicated  by  the  needle.  This  must 
arise  from  the  unequid  rate  at  which  the  heat  will  obviously  be 
propagated  on  the  two  sides  of  the  obstructing  mass.  Wires  of 
copper  and  silver  will  act  in  the  same  way,  only  in  a  very 
inferior  degree.  The  same  efiect  will  be  produced  if  the  wire, 
instead  of  being  continuous,  be  divided,  and  each  end  being  twisted 
into  a  spiral  to  increase  the  surfSM^es,  one  be  heated  red  in  a  spirit 
lamp,  and  brought  into  contact  with  the  other.  The  deviation  of 
the  magnetic  needle  will  indicate  as  before,  that  a  current  is  passing 
from  the  hotter  to  the  colder  point.  That  these  efiects  do  not 
depend  upon  any  chemical  action  of  the  air,  is  proved  by  performing 
the  experiment  under  the  surface  of  well  purified  oil,  under  which 
circumstances  the  same  results  will  be  obtained. 

Those  metals  which  possess  a  decidedly  crystalline  texture  pre- 
sent even  more  marked  electrical  phenomena  from  the  unequal 

2  H  2 
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propagation  of  heat  in  their  masses.  If  a  ring,  or  rectangle,  be  cast 
of  antimony  or  bismuth,  of  the  diameter  of  three  or  four  inches,  and 
of  the  substance  of  about  the  third  of  an  inch,  and  one  half  of  its 
surface  be  kept  cool  by  ice  and  the  other  heated,  a  current  of 
electricity  will  be  immediately  established  of  sufficient  power  to 
affect  the  magnetic  needle  without  the  assistance  of  a  coil. 

§  791 .  These  thermo-electric  effects,  again,  are  very  much 
increased  by  combinations  of  two  metals.  If  a  bar  of  antimony 
have  a  copper  wire  soldered  to  it,  or  merely  twisted  round  one  of 
its  ends  and  attached  to  the  other  in  the  form  of  a  loop,  when 
heated  at  the  contact  of  the  metals  at  one  extremity,  it  will  strongly 
deflect  a  magnetic  needle  placed  above  or  below  it  (160). 

It  is  found  thjit  similar  circuits  may  be  formed  of  combinations 
of  other  metals,  and  that  they  may  be  ranged  in  the  following  order 
according  to  their  thermo-electric  efficiency;  the  most  powerful 
combination  being  formed  by  those  metals  which  are  the  most 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  series : — ^bismuth ;  platinum  ;  lead  ; 
tin ;  copper,  or  silver ;  zinc ;  iron ;  antimony.  When  heated  toge- 
ther, the  current  is  found  to  proceed  from  those  which  stand  first  to 
the  last. 

§  792.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  specific  heat  and 
conducting  power  of  the  metals  must  be  concerned  in  these  effects ; 
but  in  comparing  the  tables  of  each,  the  connexion  does  not  imme- 
diately appear.  Structure  or  crystalline  arrangement  has  also  much 
influence  upon  them.  With  some  combinations,  as  for  example, 
zinc  and  silver,  the  current  will  go  on  increasing  with  the  tempera- 
ture to  a  certain  point,  248^ ;  will  then  become  null  and,  by  increas- 
ing the  heat,  will  be  re-established  in  the  contrary  direction.  This 
singular  phenomenon  is  most  probably  referrible  to  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  the  zinc. 

§  793.  The  different  powers  of  the  currents  from  different 
couples  of  metals,  for  the  same  differences  of  temperature,  may  be 
ascertained  by  forming  a  compound  circuit  of  all  those  which  it  is 


Sezzzs 


(160)  a  represents  a  bar  of  antimony  with  a  piece  of  copper  wire 

__d^ twisted  round  one  end  of  it,  6,  and  looped  over 

~X  *      *^®  other  end,  c.     When  heated  by  the  flame  of 
-^  a  spirit  lamp  at  the  contact  of  the  metals  6,  a 


magnetic  needle  placed  at  </,  will  be  deflected. 
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Wished  to  compare.  All  the  junctions  are  kept  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  except  that  which  is  to  be  thrown  into  activity, 
which  may  be  raised  by  being  plunged  into  hot  oil.  The  mere 
conducting  power  of  the  circuit  thus  remains  the  same  in  every 
experiment,  and  the  results  will  be  strictly  comparable  with  each 
other.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantities  of  the  currents 
for  a  difference  of  36"* j  of  pairs  of  eight  metals  differently  arranged ; 
the  lengths  of  which  were  7.88  inches,  and  their  diameters  about 
two  hundredths.  The  sign  +  indicates  the  metal  from  which  the 
current  proceeds. 

Table  XXXVI.     Therma-Electric  Powers  of  different  Metallic 

Couples. 


+ 

Iron  and  Tin 

Temp,  of 
JunctioiL 

Deviatioii 
of  Needle. 

Intensity  of 
Corrents. 

e)8^ 

36^50 

31^.24 

+ 
Copper  and  Platinum  . 

68 

16.00 

8.55 

Iron  and  Copper 

68 

34.50 

27.96 

+ 

Silver  and  Copper 

1 

68 

4.00 

2. 

+              — 

Iron  and  Silver  . 

1 

68 

33.00 

26.20 

+                — 
Iron  and  Platinum 

68 

39.00 

36.07 

+ 
Copper  and  Tin  . 

68 

7.00 

3.50 

+ 
Zinc  and  Copper 

68 

2.00 

1.00 

+ 
Silver  and  Gold . 

68 

1.00 

0.60 

§  794.  Similar  circuits  may  also  be  formed,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Nobili,  with  substances  whose  conducting  power 
is  lower  than  that  of  the  metals.  He  made  small  cylinders  of 
porcelain  clay,  of  the  length  of  two  or  three  inches  and  three  or 
four  lines  in  diameter,  and  wrapped  round  the  ends  of  each  some 
cotton  steeped  in  a  conducting  liquid  which  served  to  place  them  in 
direct  communication  with  the  galvanometer.  One  of  the  ends  was 
reduced  to  a  point,  and  after  heating  it  red  at  a  spirit  lamp,  he 
pressed  it  upon  the  cold  extremity  of  the  other  cylinder,  and  a 
current  was  established  from  the  hot  part  of  the  arrangement 
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towards  Ihe  cold.     This  effect  is  owing  to  the  mntiul  reaction  of 
two  portions  of  water  of  different  temperstiires. 

§  795.  The  thermo-electric  earrent  may  be  increased  bj 
forming  a  compound  circuit,  and  arranging  the  pairs  of  metals  in  a 
series  of  alternations  analogous  to  those  of  the  voltaic  pile.  If  three 
bars  of  bismuth  with  three  of  antimonj  placed  alternately,  so  as  to 
form  the  sides  of  a  hexagon,  be  soldered  together  and  placed  upon 
two  supports  in  a  horizontal  position,  one  of  the  sides  being  in  the 
magnetic  meridian  with  a  compass-needle  below  it,  upon  heating 
one  of  the  junctions,  the  needle  will  *be  sensibly  affected.  The 
deviation  will  be  considerably  increased  on  heating  two  of  the  alter- 
nate angles  of  the  hexagon ;  and  a  still  greater  deviation  will  be 
produced  when  the  heat  is  applied  to  the  three  alternate  angles. 

In  all  these  combinations,  similar  effects  may  be  produced  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  one  or  more  of  the  junctions  by  the 
application  of  ice  or  other  means ;  and  when  the  action  of  ice,  on 
one  set  of  the  alternate  angles,  is  combined  with  that  of  flame  on  the 
other  set,  the  eflect  is  still  more  considerable  (161).  Upon  multi- 
plying still  further  the  number  of  alternations,  it  is,  however,  found 
that  the  total  effect  is  inferior  to  the  sum  of  the  effects  which  the 
same  elements  could  produce  when  employed  in  the  formation  of 
8iinj)le  circuits.  This  is  owing  to  the  low  state  of  intensity  of  the  cur- 
rent which  occasions  great  loss  of  power,  whenever  it  has  to  traverse 
any  considerable  line  of  conductors  even  of  the  most  perfect  kind. 

§  796,  The  thermo-electric  pile  has  lately  been  applied  by 
Messrs.  Nobili  and  Mclloni,  as  a  most  delicate  and  accurate  measure 
of  temperature.  Thirty-six  pairs  of  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony, 
packed  into  a  small  compass,  and  having  a  very  delicate  galvano- 
meter with  two  needles  attached  to  them,  were  found  to  bo  so 
sensible  as  to  be  affected  by  the  warmth  of  the  hand  at  the  distance 


(161)  aaaa  represent  four  bars  of  antimony  soldered  to  four  bars 

of  bismuth,  bbhb.  If  the  extremities  at  c  be 
placed  in  perfect  metallic  communication,  as  by 
the  wires  of  a  galyanometer,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  junctions  be  alternately  raised  and  depressed, 
an  electric  current  will  be  determined  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows;  which  will  cause  the 
deflection  of  a  magnetic  needle  plaoed  immediately 
over,  or  under,  any  part  of  the  circuit 
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ot  thirty  feet»  and  an  inrtnuneni  oonstmcted  upon  this  prinoipley 
with  all  the  neeenarj  preoaatioiu,  ib  applieable  to  a  varietj  of 
delicate  investigations  for  which  any  of  the  common  thermometers 
would  be  totally  insuffioient. 

$  797.  The  thermo-eleotric  current  will  occasion  oonyulsionB 
in  the  limbs  of  a  frog,  but  is  inadequate  in  its  primary  state  to  effect 
any  kind  of  chemical  dec<»npontioii. 

$  798.  M.  Pouillet  has  compared  together  the  thermo-electrio 
and  the  hydro-electric  eurrents,  by  passing  the  latter  throng  a 
platinum  wire  of  sufficient  length  to  reduce  it  to  an  intensity  just 
sufficient  to  balance  the  former.  In  one  of  his  experiments  he  found 
that  590  feet  of  platinum  wire  .006  inches  in  diameter,  comprising 
the  resistance  of  the  battery  previously  determined  in  this  measure, 
were  required  to  reduce  the  current  from  twelve  pur  of  plates  with 
double  coppers  to  an  equilibrium  with  that  of'  one  pur  of  bismuth 
and  copper,  in  a  circuit  of  65.6  feet  cl  copper  wire  of  0.039  inches 
diameter,  with  a  diflerence  of  76^  Fahrenheit  of  temperature. 

By  calculating,  from  subsequent  experiments,  the  relations 
between  the  electro-motive  forces  and  the  resistance,  in  these  two 
cases,  he  ascertained  that  the  hydro-electric  current  had  an  inten- 
sity 114,000  times  greater  than  that  of  a  single  pair  of  bismuth 
and  copper,  produced  by  a  difference  between  the  two  junctions  of 
1.8''  Fahrenheit. 

§  799.  We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  more  accurately 
the  effect  which  the  electric  current  produces  upon  the  temperature 
of  good  conductors,  when  it  passes  from  one  metal  into  another  in 
the  same  circuit.  We  have  already  seen  ($  785),  that  when  traversing 
a  compound  wire  of  platinum  and  silver,  the  alternate  links  of  the 
former  metal  become  red-hot,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  remain  dark 
and  comparatively  cool :  this  effect  we  ascribed  to  the  difference  of 
the  conducting  power  of  the  two  metals.  If  a  weak  current  from  a 
single  circuit  be  transmitted  through  a  bar  of  equal  lengths  of  bis- 
muth and  antimony  soldeted  to^jjetlier,  from  the  antimony  to  the 
bismuth,  heat  is  evolved  at  the  point  of  junetion,  but  if  in  the  con- 
trary direction,  from  the  antimony  to  the  bismuth,  an  absorption  of 
heat,  and  oonsequent  depression  of  temperature,  will  take  place. 
The  effects  are  appreciable  by  a  delicate  thermometer,  the  ball  of 
which  may  be  placed  in  a  bole  drilled  in  the  bar  at  the  point  of 
junetion,  and  it  will  rise  in  the  first  ease  8QP  Fahrenheit,  wad  sink 
in  the  second  6.5''  Fahrenheit.    If  the  bar  be  laid  upon  melting 
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snow,  and  a  little  water  be  placed  in  the  cavity  made  for  the  ther- 
mometer, it  will  be  completely  frozen  in  a  few  minntes. 

§  800.  This  production  of  cold  by  the  voltaic  current  may 
be  demonstrated  also  in  a  striking  way  by  the  secondary  thermo- 
electric current  which  it  tends  to  generate.  Let  a  bar  of  bismuth 
4i  inches  long,  0.4  inch  square,  and  a  similar  bar  of  antimony  be 
placed  across  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  mortice  half  their 
thicknesses  into  each  other  at  the  place  where  they  cross,  and  solder 
them  together  with  tin.  On  connecting  two  of  their  ends  with  a 
galvanometer,  and  sending  a  current  through  the  others,  a  deflection 
of  the  needle  will  take  place  on  one  side  from  the  current  generated 
by  the  change  of  temperature ;  when  the  direction  of  the  current  is 
reversed,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  in  the  contrary  direction, 
proving  that  an  opposite  change  of  temperature  has  taken  place 
from  the  reversal  of  the  current.  That  this  secondary  current  is 
not  due  to  any  diversion  of  the  primary  current,  may  be  proved  by 
connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  same  bar  with  the  galvanometer,  and 
sending  the  current  through  the  other  bar,  when  no  effect  will  be 
produced. 

These  effects  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  designated  as  electro- 
thermancy  which  wo  owe  to  M.  Pelltier,  are  the  converse  of  those  of 
thermo-electricity. 

§  801.  There  is  another  well-established  and  remarkable 
effect  of  the  heating  power  of  the  voltaic  current,  which  is  as  yet  un- 
explained. When  the  conducting  wires  from  the  two  extremities  of  a 
powerful  battery  cross  one  another,  and  are  brought  in  contact,  upon 
separating  them  to  a  short  distance,  a  flame  will  appear  between  the 
two,  and  the  zincode,  or  electrode  connected  with  the  conducting 
plate  of  the  battery,  will  become  red-hot,  and  that  connected  with 
the  generating  metal  will  remain  dark,  and  comparatively  cool. 
This  effect  is  constant,  of  whatever  metal  the  conducting  wires  may 
be  made. 

§  802.  The  power  of  fusion  by  the  electrical  flame  is  greatly 
influenced  by  this  circumstance,  and  metals  laid  upon  charcoal  in 
connexion  with  the  zincode,  melt  much  more  readily  when  the 
flame  is  directed  upon  them  from  the  platinode,  than  when  their 
situation  is  reversed.  The  constant  battery  of  70  cells  before 
referred  to,  completely  fused  the  most  refractory  metals  when  thus 
disposed;  and  platinum,  rhodium,  titanium,  and  iriditun,  were 
melted  in  considerable  quantities. 
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Elbctro-Maonbtism, 


§  803.  We  inuBt  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
action  and  laws  of  that  magnetic  force  which  we  have  found  con- 
stantly accompanying  the  electrical  current,  however  excited,  and 
the  measure  of  which  we  have  already  adopted  as  the  measure  of  its 
associate  force.  We  are  indebted  to  Professor  CBrsted  for  having 
laid  the  foundations  of  dedro-moffnetic  science  upon  well-devised 
and  convincing  experiments.  The  apparent  analogy  between  the 
phenomena  of  electrical  and  magnetical  induction,  as  well  as  the 
uncertain  effects  of  electrical  discharges,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
upon  the  magnetic  needle,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  (§  379), 
early  induced  philosophers  to  suspect  an  intimate  connexion  between 
their  causes,  and  various  attempts  were  made  to  establish  such  a 
relation.  Nothing,  however,  satisfactory  had  been  effected  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Danish  Philosopher's  researches.  The  effects  of 
electrical  currents  and  discharges  upon  the  needle  had  always  been 
sought  for  at  the  points  where  the  other  effects  had  been  produced, 
namely,  at  the  poles  or  interruption  of  the  circuit;  but  he  found 
them  in  the  uninterrupted  current  and  the  closed  circuit. 

§  804.  When  a  wire,  connecting  the  generating  and  con- 
ducting plates  of  a  Voltaic  battery,  is  laid  in  a  heap  of  iron  filings, 
they  adhere  all  around  it  equally,  and  not  more  towards  the  ex- 
treme ends  than  at  any  other  part,  and  present  the  appearance  of  a 
closely-compacted  layer,  instead  of  that  bristled,  divergent,  arrange- 
ment, which  characterizes  the  polar  attraction  of  the  ordinary 
magnet.  When  the  circuit  is  broken  in  any  part,  they  immedi- 
ately fall  off  under  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  general  effect  of  the  conducting  wire  upon  the  magnetic 
needle  has  already  been  described  (§  675) ;  the  latter  is  not  attracted 
by  either  of  its  poles,  as  by  a  magnet,  but  tends  to  place  itself  across 
the  wire;  the  direction  of  its  poles  always  having  a  constant  relation 
to  the  direction  of  the  Voltaic  current  (162). 

§  805.  The  conducting  wire  produces  no  efiect  upon  needles 


(162)  If  p  N  represent  the  conducting  wire,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  needle  8  n  vnW  depend  upon  its  being  above 
or  below  the  wire.  If,  when  above  the  wire,  the  position 
of  the  marked  end  it,  be  to  the  right,  when  placed  below 
the  wire,  the  same  end  will  be  directed  to  the  left 
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of  brass  or  other  non-magnetio  metal ;  nor  on  needles  of  glass  or  lao 
suspended  in  the  same  way  as  the  magnetic  needle;  but  its  action  is 
freely  transmitted  through  glass,  metaU,  wood,  water,  or  rvaina;  hence 
it  is  inferred  that  the  active  force  is  not  that  which  we  havo  distia- 
gttished  as  electrical,  but  agrees  in  character  with  the  ouigneticaL 

§  806.  Blectro-magnetic  effects  do  not  depend  upon  the 
intensity  of  electricity,  or  the  number  of  the  battery  aeriea,  bat 
solely  upon  the  quantity  thrown  into  circulation,  or  the  efficient  siie 
of  the  conducting  surfSnce* 

Professor  GBrsted  early  found  that  a  plate  of  zinc,  of  100  square 
inches,  immersed  into  a  corresponding  copper  vessel  containing 
dilute  acid,  acted  upon  the  needle  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  but 
that,  when  forty  such  combinations  were  placed  in  series,  the  eflfoot 
was  not  increased. 

§  807.  The  magnetic  force  of  the  conducting  wire  is  capable 
of  acting  by  induction  upon  soft  iron,  and  of  communicating  a  per- 
manent magnetic  polar  condition  to  bars  of  steel.  If  needles  be 
attached  to  the  wire  in  different  directions,  by  fine  silver  wire,  some 
parallel,  others  transverse,  above  and  below,  they  will  all  become 
magnetic  when  the  current  is  transmitted.  Those  which  are  parallel 
to  the  wire  will  attract  filings  in  the  same  way  as  the  wire  itself,  but 
those  in  a  transverse  direction  will  exhibit  each  two  poles.  All  the 
needles  which  are  placed  under  the  wire  will  have  their  poles  in  one 
direction,  while  those  which  are  over  it  will  have  their  poles  in  the 
contrary  direction.  On  breaking  the  circuit,  the  needles  that  were 
on  the  wire  in  a  transverse  position,  will  retain  their  magnetism, 
whilst  those  that  were  parallel  to  it  will  be  found  to  lose  their  force 
at  the  same  time  as  the  wire  itself.  The  opposite  action  of  the  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  wire,  which  we  have  already  found  to  be  indicated 
by  the  magnetic  needle,  is  manifest  in  these  permanent  effects. 

§  808.  These  magnetic  actions  are  capable  of  a  high  degree 
of  concentration  by  coiling  the  wire  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  many 
portions  of  the  same  side  to  bear  upon  one  point.  Many  hundred 
needles,  fastened  in  a  transverse  direction  upon  the  under  part  of  the 
conducting  wire,  would  instantly  be  magnetized  to  the  same  amount, 
and  in  the  same  direction ;  but  if  the  wire  be  twisted  in  the  manner 
of  a  cork-screw,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  spiral,  a  needle  placed  within 
it  will  cross  it  many  times  by  its  several  turns,  and  have  the  force 
concentrated  upon  it,  which  was  previously  diffused  over  the  whole 
number  of  needles.    Such  a  spiral  conformation  is  denominated 
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a  kelix.  It  will  be  obvious,  npon  »  little  refleetion,  that,  accordingly 
as  the  ciroumyoliitioiis  of  such  a  helix  are  directed  from  right  to 
left,  or  from  left  to  right,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  right-handed  or 
left-handed  screw,  the  upper  or  the  under  side  of  the  originallj- 
horixontal  wire  will  be  turned  inwards,  and  the  direction  of  the 
accumulated  force  will  vary  accordingly.  To  prevent  direct  com- 
munication between  the  coils  of  the  wire  in  experimenting  with 
such  an  arrangement,  the  conducting  wire  should  be  covered  with 
silk;  or  it  may  be  twisted  round  a  glass  tube,  which  substances, 
while  they  insulate  the  electric  forces,  are  fVeely  traversed  by  the 
magnetic.  A  steel  needle,  placed  in  the  axis  of  such  a  cylinder, 
becomes  instantly  and  permanently  magnetic,  and,  as  its  two  poles 
are  oppositely  acted  upon  by  the  single  force  of  the  one  side  of  the 
wire  which  is  directed  upon  it,  it  will  place  itself  directly  in  the 
centre,  where  alone  it  can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium  between  the 
attraction  and  repulsion  which  impel  it  in  contrary  directi<ms« 
When  disturbed  from  this  position,  by  being  pushed  nearer  to  one 
end,  the  forces  derived  from  the  turns  of  the  wire  collectively  act 
with  more  power  upon  that  pole  which  is  nearest  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  axis.  They  will,  therefore,  prevail  over  those  that  uige  the 
more  distant  pole  iu  the  contrary  direction,  and  the  magnet  will  be 
brought  back  to  its  former  position  in  the  centre.  So  powerful  is 
the  action  of  a  helix  of  this  description,  that,  if  a  small  steel  bar  be 
placed  within  it,  and  supported  in  a  perpendicular  position,  the 
moment  the  connexion  is  made  with  the  Voltaic  battery,  it  will  be 
seen  to  start  up,  and  place  itself  in  the  axis,  remaining  suspended  in 
opposition  to  the  force  ot  gravity  (1 63).  A  heavy  body,  thus  hanging 
in  the  air,  without  any  visible  support,  realizes  the  situation  of  the 
iron  coffin  o(  the  impostor  Mahomet,  which  is  fabled  to  be  thus 
balanced,  without  any  material  connexion  and  support,  between 
two  loadstones. 


(163)  Let  p  n  represent  a  conducting  wire,  in  which  the  electrical 
current  is  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  laige  dart,  and  the  small  darts 
will  then  exhibit  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force. 


-^ 


Fig.  1. 


In  ^g.  2,  the  same  wire,  p  w,  is  shown  cetlsd  in  a  qpizal  fiam  round 
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§  809.  It  will  DOW  be  understood  why,  in  describing  the  mag  • 
netic  efiect  prodaced  by  the  discharge  ot  the  Lejden  apparatua,  this 
form  of  the  helix  was  adopted  (§  379);  and  in  the  result  which  has 
been  described  will  be  seen  the  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the 
electricity  of  the  common  electrical  machine,  in  the  moment  of  its 
discharge,  must  be  regarded  as  in  the  same  current  state  as  that  of 
the  Voltaic  battery  (§  774).  The  intensity  of  the  induced  mag- 
netism IS  found  to  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  trana- 
mitted  through  a  wire  in  a  given  time,  whatever  the  source  of  that 
electricity  may  be,  and  the  magnetizing  effects  are  produced  nearly 
instantaneously. 

The  concentration  of  magnetic  action,  from  a  wire  conducting  a 
current  of  electricity,  may  be  carried  still  further  by  piling  the  coils 
of  the  helix  one  upon  another,  in  the  same  direction;  five,  or  six,  or 
more,  layers,  in  succession,  may  be  thus  compacted  together,  and 
each  will  add  proportionately  to  the  effect.  No  limits  have  been 
determined  to  this  accumulation,  provided  the  intensity  of  the 
current  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increased  resistance  of  the 
wire  by  the  impulse  of  a  battery  series.  The  effect  of  the  outer 
coils  are  transmitted  without  any  diminution  from  the  action  of  those 
within. 

§  810.  Electro-magnetic  induction  also  takes  place  tempora- 
rily in  soft  iron,  and  a  very  powerful  magnet  may  be  obtained  by 
bending  a  thick  cylinder  of  the  best  metal  into  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe, and  surrounding  it  with  a  coil  of  copper  wire,  covered  with 
silk  or  other  non-conducting  material.  When  the  current  of  a 
moderate-sized  battery  is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  the  iron 
becomes  powerfully  magnetic,  and  will  support  a  very  heavy  weight 
by  means  of  a  keeper  applied  to  its  poles,  precisely  in  the  manner  of 
a  common  horse-shoe  magnet.  When  the  electric  circuit  is  broken, 
all  the  attractive  force  ceases,  and  the  weight  falls  to  the  ground. 
If,  instead  of  breaking  the  connexion  with  the  battery,  the  electric 
poles  be  changed  so  as  to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  are  changed  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  The 
weight  momentarily  separates  from  them,  but  is  instantly  again 
attracted,  and  sustained  with  the  same  force  as  before.     These 


a  glass  tube,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  magnetism  tends, the  same  way  in 
each  convolution,  and  thus  acts  with  concentrated  eneigy  upon  the  needle 
fi  #9  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  arraogement. 
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effects  are  much  increased  by  augmenting  the  number  of  coils  upon 
the  iron,  without  extending  the  length  of  the  wire  (164).  In  an  experi- 
ment made  by  Professor  Henry,  of  the  United  States,  a  horse-shoe 
of  iron  was  wound  with  twenty-six  stands  of  copper  bell-wire, 
covered  with  cotton  thread,  thirty-one  feet  long;  about  eighteen 
inches  of  the  ends  were  left  projecting,  so  that  twenty-eight  feet 
only  of  each  actually  surrounded  the  iron.  The  whole  length  of  the 
coil  was,  therefore,  728  feet.  Each  strand  was  wound  on  a  little 
less  than  an  inch;  in  the  middle  of  the  horse-shoe  it  formed  three 
thicknesses  of  wire,  and  on  the  ends  it  was  wound  so  as  to  form  six 
thicknesses.  With  a  battery  of  five  feet  square,  this  electro-magnet 
suspended  2063  pounds,  or  nearly  a  ton  weight. 

§  811.  If  the  conducting  wire  of  the  battery,  instead  of  being 
coiled  into  a  hollow  helix,  be  bent  into  a  flat  spiral,  and  be  attached 
to  one  side  of  a  card,  through  which  the  central  wire  passes,  and 
descend  in  a  straight  line  on  the  other  side,  the  opposite  surfaces 
will  present  opposite  polarities,  and  the  arrangement  will  imitate  the 
effects  of  a  magnet  whose  poles  might  be  supposed  to  be  situated  in 
the  centre  of  each  disc.  A  wire  of  this  form  will  collect  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  iron  filings,  which,  if  the  rings  are  not  continued 
quite  to  the  centre,  will  arrange  themselvto  in  lines  passing  through 
Uie  open  ring  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  then  closing  up  as  radii  round 
the  centre  (165). 

It  will  be  understood  that,  in  all  these  cases,  the  direction  of  the 


(164)  This  figure  represents  the  conducting  wire, 
p  N,  of  a  Yoltaic  circuit,  covered  with  silk,  to  prevent 
metallic  contact,  wrapped  spirally  round  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  bent  into  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe.  While  the 
current  is  passing,  the  iron  is  converted  by  induction 
from  the  wire  into  a  magnet  exactly  resembling  the 
permanent  magnet  represented  in  fig.  95,  p.  258. 


(lCf5)  The  next  figure  represents  the  conducting  wire  connecting  the 
2dnc  and  copper  plates  z  and  c,  which  are  made  to  float  by  a  cork  in  a 
basin  of  dilute  acid,  wound  into  a  flat  spiral.    A  current  will  then 
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polM  of  the  snangementB  depends,  first,  upon  the  direction  of  the 
oorrant  with  r^rence  to  the  Bxia  of  the  helix,  and,  eeoondly,  upon 
the  direction  ot  the  oireomvolotions  which  compoee  it;  or,  in  oth^ 
words,  upon  the  poiition  of  the  oondocting  wire  with  regard  to  the 
generating  and  oonducting  metala  of  the  Voltaic  oombination,  and 
upon  the  part,  upper  or  lower  aa  ^  oaae  may  be,  whoM  action  u 
ooDoentiMed  by  the  spiral  Ibldi. 

{  812.  We  mjut  now  return  to  •  more  pattienlar  examiiift- 
tion  of  the  aotiim  o(  the  lingle  wire  upon  the  m^netio  needle,  wfaitdi 
ii  not  of  the  nmple  oatnre  which  at  first  appears,  but  which  wai 
analyzed  by  Dr.  Faraday  with  his  usual  ability.  If  it  be  placed  in 
•  perpendicular  position,  and  made  to  approach  towards  one  pole  of 
the  needle,  the  pole  will  not  be  simply  attracted  or  repelled,  but  will 
make  an  efibrt  to  pass  off  on  one  side,  io  a  direction  dependant  upon 
the  attnctire  or  repulsive  power  of  the  pole;  but  if  the  wire  be 
continually  made  to  approach  the  centre  ot  motion  by  either  the  one 
or  other  aide  of  the  needle,  the  tendency  to  move  in  the  former 
direction  will  first  diminish,  then  beoome  null,  and  nltimately  the 
motion  will  be  rerersed,  and  the  needle  will  powerfully  endeavour  to 
pass  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  opposite  extremity  of  the  needle 
will  present  similar  phenomena  in  the  opposite  directions  (166). 
Dr.  Faraday  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  direction  of  the  forces 


drculate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrowB,  and  each  aide  of  the  circle  will 
haye  the  opposite  properties  of  two  power- 
ful magnetic  poleB.  One  end  of  a  magnet, 
(n  «,)  presented  horizontally  to  its  axis, 
will  cause  the  ring  to  move  towards  it,  till 
it  reaches  its  centre,  where  it  will  rest  in  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  ]f  the  magnet  be 
withdrawn,  and  its  poles  rerersed,  and  (the 
ring  being  held  in  iU  first  position)  it  be 
passed  halfway  through  the  ring,  the  latter, 
when  loosed,  will,  unless  placed  exactly  in 
the  centre,  move  towards  the  pole  whicb  is 
nearest  to  it,  and,  when  clear  of  the  mag- 
net, will  be  first  repelled,  and  then,  turning  round,  will  be  attracted, 
and  pass  again  over  the  pole,  and  rest  in  e^uilibrio  at  its  centre. 

(160)  This  figure  represents  horizontal  sectioiiB  of  the  conducting 
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was  tanffenitial  to  the  drcmnferaiice  of  the  wire;  thftt  the  pole  of  the 
needle  is  drawn  by  one  force,  not  in  the  direction  of  a  radine  to  its 
centre,  bnt  in  that  of  a  line  touching  its  circainferenee;  and  that  it 
is  repelled  by  the  other  force  in  the  opposite  direction*  In  this 
manner,  the  northern  force  acted  all  round  the  wire  in  one  diiection, 
and  the  southern  in  the  opposite.  Elach  pole  of  the  needle,  in  short, 
appeared  to  have  a  tendency  to  revolve  round  the  wire  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  other,  and,  consequently,  the  wire  round  the  poles. 
Each  pole  has  the  power  of  acting  npon  the  wire  by  itself,  and  not 
as  connected  with  the  opposite  pole,  and  the  iqiparent  attractions  and 
repulsions  are  merely  ejdiibitions  of  the  revolving  motions  in  different 
pa^rts  of  their  circles. 

§  813.  The  needle,  in  its  usual  mode  of  suspension,  in  which 
the  two  poles  which  are  oppositely  impelled  are  both  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  same  part  of  the  wire  at  the  same  time,  cannot,  of  course, 
exhibit  these  rotatory  motions;  it  rests  in  a  state  of  equilibrium 
between  the  two  forces  across  the  wire;  but  by  ingeniously  limiting 
the  action  of  the  electricity  to  one  pole.  Dr.  Faraday  succeeded  in 
producing  the  actual  rotation  of  the  pole  about  the  wire,  and  of  the 
wire  about  the  pole.  He  immersed  a  small  magnet,  perpendicu- 
larly, in  mercury,  confining  its  lower  end  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
in  which  it  was  contained;  it  thus  floated,  almost  vertically,  with 
one  pole  above  the  surface :  a  wire  was  then  fixed,  perpendicularly, 
so  as  just  to  touch  the  mercury  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole, 
and  when  a  current  of  electricity  was  transmitted  through  the  wire 
from  a  Voltaic  circuit,  the  pole  immediately  began  to  rotate  about 
the  wire.  The  direction  of  the  rotation  depended  upon  the  mutual 
relation  of  the  pole  and  current.  When  the  current  from  the  zinc  to 
the  copper  descended  the  wire,  the  marked  pole  rotated  from  left  to 
right;  the  unmarked  pole  firom  right  to  left;  and  when  the  current  was 
reversed,  the  rotation  was  changed  (167).     When  once  the  principle 


wire  in  different  positions  with  regard  to  the  needle,  s  n,  balanced  in  its 
centre.  They  are  marked  a  or  b,  according  as  they  appear  to  attract  or 
repel  the  adjacent  poles  s  and  n;  and  the  arrow  heads  indicate  the  direc- 
tion of  the  circular  motions  which  would  result  if  the  poles  could  be 
insulated. 

(167)  The  following  figure  represents  an  apparatus  by  which  the  rota- 
tion of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  round  tiie  conducting  wire,  and  the  correspond- 
ing rotation  of  the  wire  round  the  fixed  pole  may  be  exhibited,  a  is  a  glass 
vessel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  hole  is  drilled,  by  which  a  metallic  com- 
munication is  made  with  the  mercury  contained  in  it,  with  the  wire  of  a 
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bad  beeo  illiutnted  the  saspeanon  of  both  nugnet  wai  needle  were 
Tuied  hj  different  experimenten  in  nuny  different  wtja ;  and  sren 
the  thermo-electric  currents  excited  in  two  parallelognuna  of  nlrer 
and  platinom  wires,  fixed  acron  each  other,  and  heated,  at  the  point* 
of  junction  of  the  two  metala,  by  a  spirit  lamp,  were  made  to  lotate 
under  the  influence  of  a  magnetic  pole. 

$  814.  When  the  electrical  current  is  made  to  descend  throo^ 
the  upper  half  of  the  magnet  itaelf,  delicately  resting  upon  a  pwit, 
so  as  to  act  exclusively  on  the  pole  which  is  ntnated  in  that  hal( 
and  is  then  diverted  from  the  lower  half,  which  may  be  e&cted  by 
copper  wires  projecting  from  the  centre  and  one  end,  and  dipping 


Voltaic  circuit  a ;  a  small  cylindrical  magnet,  b,  is  attached  by  a  thread, 
ftstened  to  one  of  its  ends,  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  so  that  it  may  float 
almott  upright  in  the  mercury.  The  Voltaic  circuit  is  completed  by 
means  of  a  wire  proceeding  from  the  brass  stem  c,  dipping  just  below  the 
mercuiy  in  the  cup.  When  a  cuirent  is  thus  established  throngb  the 
wires,  and  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  in  the  direction  mariced  by  the  aixowa, 


the  pole  b,  which  alone  will  be  acted  upon,  will  tSTolve  about  the  fixed 
conductor. 

B  is  a  similar  glass  vessel,  filled  also  with  mercury,  in  which  the 
magnet  b'  is  fixed  to  the  bottom;  one  of  its  poles  projecting  a  little  above 
the  surface  of  the  mercury.  The  wire  c,  which  completes  the  Voltaic 
circuit,  is  suspended  by  a  loop,  so  as  freely  to  move  round  the  pole. 
When  the  current  is  established  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows,  the  wire 
commences  its  revolution.  But  these  rotations  may  at  once  be  produced 
by  the  same  current  by  connecting  the  wire  a  nith  the  zincode,  and  a' 
with  the  platiuode,  of  a  Voltaic  lottery. 
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into  circular  grooves  filled  with  mercury,  the  magnet  will  rotate  with 
considerable  velocity  upon  its  axis. 

(  815.  The  influence  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  upon  electrical 
currents  may  be  exemplified  by  liquid  as  well  as  by  solid  conductors. 
By  immersing  the  two  electrodes  of  a  voltaic  battery  into  mercury 
contained  in  a  shallow  basin,  a  magnet,  held  either  above  or  below 
the  line  of  communication,  will  cause  the  mercury  to  revolve  round 
the  points  from  which  the  currents  diverge.  Even  the  flame  which 
is  produced  by  the  continuous  discharge  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery 
between  two  charcoal  points,  is  obedient  to  the  same  laws ;  for  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  found  that  the  arched  stream  of  light,  produced  by 
a  battery  of  2000  plates,  was  thrown  into  a  rapid  rotatory  motion  by 
the  action  of  the  pole  of  a  magnet  placed  near  it.  A  very  pleasing 
way  of  showing  this  efiSsct  is  to  make  a  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet 
part  of  the  conducting  wire  of  a  constant  battery  of  a  moderate 
number  of  cells;  the  flame,  which  may  then  be  drawn  from  one  of 
its  poles,  will  rotate  in  one  direction,  and  that  from  the  other  in  the 
opposite. 

§  816.  The  current  of  electricity,  which  passes  through  the 
cells  of  the  voltaic  battery  itself,  exhibits  the  same  electro-magnetic 
properties  as  those  in  the  conducting  wire,  and  a  needle  is  affected 
by  it  in  the  same  way.  If  a  double  cylinder  of  copper,  of  about  two 
and  a-half  inches  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height,  closed  at  the 
bottom,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  holding  dilute  acid,  be  supported  by  an 
arch  of  copper  upon  a  point  resting  upon  one  end  of  a  perpendicular 
magnet,  and  if  a  cylinder  of  zinc,  lightly  constructed,  and  dipping 
into  the  cell,  be  supported  by  another  point  upon  the  top  of  the  former, 
both  cylinders  will  freely  turn  upon  their  points.  The  two  toge- 
ther will  constitute  a  single  cell  of  a  voltaic  battery,  and  when 
filled  with  acid,  an  electric  current  will  pass  from  the  zinc  to  the 
acid,  and  will  ascend  from  the  copper  through  the  pivot  back  again 
to  the  zinc.  The  zinc,  therefore,  is  in  the  condition  of  a  conductor, 
conveying  a  stream  of  electricity  downwards,  and  will,  consequently, 
revolve  under  the  influence  of  the  magnetic  pole  which  it  surrounds. 
The  copper  cylinder,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  situation  of  a  con- 
ductor conveying  a  current  upwards,  and  will  revolve  in  the  contrary 
direction  (168). 


(168)  In  the  annexed  diagram,  let  the  circle  d  represent  the  section 
of  a  wire  conducting  a  voltaic  current,  and  the  dark  and  light  arrows  the 

2  I 
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{  817.  8noh  a  ciroumfennti^  action  and  tangential  direction 
of  a  force  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  time  of  Dr.  Fvaday  a  diaco- 
verj.  All  other  known  forces  emanating  from  a  point  and  exerted 
upon  another  point,  act  in  the  diraction  of  a  line  joining  these  two 
points ;  and  snoh  ia  the  oaae  with  the  electric  and  ma^etic  actioiu 
considered  as  uncoaneoted. 


(^posite  dir«ctioiu  of  the  two  tangential  forces  of  the  associated  mag- 
netism. For  distinction  sake,  let  ui  caU  the  dark  arrows  the  northern 
force,  and  the  light  arrows  the  southern  force.  If  a  B  represent  a  magnetio 
needle,  in  which  both  the  fbrees  exist,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  be  attracted 


towards  the  wire,  end,  moving  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two  oblique  forces 
by  which  it  is  limultaneoualy  acted  upon,  must  take  up  a  position  of 
equilibrium  directly  acroBs  the  wire.  If  the  small  circle  (c)  represent  the 
pole  of  a  magnet  possessing  the  southern  force,  it  will  be  repelled  at  once  in 
a  tnngential  direction ^rrtm  the  wire  by  the  southern  force  of  tha  current, 
and  attracted  in  a  tangential  direction  totvardt  it  by  the  opposite  northern 
force;  and  it  will  therefore  more  forward  tn  the  direction  of  the  dart 
attitched  lo  it  in  the  diagonal  of  the  two  forces.  In  tbis  manner,  if  we 
suppose  it  carried  ibrward  till  it  falls  within  the  influence  of  the  next 
pair  of  forces,  the  same  operation  will  be  repeated,  and  this  tendency 
simultaneously  to  approach  and  recede  from  the  mre  in  a  tangential  direc- 
tion, will  produce  a  morement  of  rotation 
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§  818.  Another  general  fact  was  ascertained  by  M.  Ampere 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  CErsted,  which  tends  to  simplify  the  pro- 
blem by  rendering  the  hypothesis  probable  that  magnetic  action  is, 
in  all  cases,  referrible  to  current  electricity.  When  two  conducting 
wires  are  suspended  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  moving  either 
towards  or  from  each  other  at  the  time  that  electric  currents  are 
passing  through  them,  they  mutually  attract  or  repel  one  another, 
according  as  the  currents  are  moving  in  the  same  or  in  opposite 
directions.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  currents  be  derived 
from  the  same  battery  or  from  two ;  when  they  flow  in  the  same 
direction  they  will  manifest  a  mutual  attraction,  when  in  opposite 
directions  a  mutual  repulsion.  This  action  is  variously  modified 
when  the  relative  inclinations  and  positions  of  the  currents  are 
varied  (169). 

AV^en  a  slender  steel  wire  is  coiled  into  a  helix,  and  placed  in 
the  voltaic  circuit,  it  will  instantly  shorten  itself,  whenever  a  current 
is  sent  through  it,  owing  to  this  mutual  action  of  the  different  rings 
of  the  coil  through  which  the  ciirreut  passes  in  the  same  direction, 
and  it  will  recover  its  former  dimensions,  from  its  elasticity,  the 
moment  the  current  ceases. 

§  819.  M.  Ampere  assumes  the  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  electric  currents  as  the  fundamental  fact  to  which, 
by  the  help  of  a  particular  hypothesis  respecting  the  constitution  of 


(169)  Let  c  D  be  an  extended  current  passing  from  c  to  d,  and  the 
upper  lines  represent  various  positions  of  terminated  currents,  of  which 
the  directions  are  marked  by  the  terminal  arrows.     The  dotted  arrows 


will  then  point  out  the  directions  of  the  resulting  motions.  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  terminated  current  is  from  the  line  of  the  extended 
current  it  is  urged  to  jnove  in  the  same  direction  ;  but  when  its  current 
is  towards  the   extended  current  £t  is  urged  to  move  in  the  contrary 

direction.  ^  ^.-T  *"n. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  if  the  /  ^ 

motion  of  the  terminated  current  were  re-  /  ^  \ 

stricted  to  rotation  round  an  axis  at  one  of         !  O  I 

its  extremities,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
figure,  the  action  of  the  current,  c  d,  would 
carry  the  terminated  current,  ab,  round 
the  whole  circumference  of  the  circle. 


212 
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magDets,  all  the  othor  Facts,  not  only  of  electro-magnetism  but  of 
maj^netism  also,  are  reducible.  He  supposes  that  all  bodies  possess- 
ing magnetic  properties,  including  the  earth  itself,  derive  those  pro- 
perties from  currents  of  electricity  continually  circulating  among  the 
particles  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  having,  with  relation  to 
the  axes  of  these  bodies,  a  uniform  direction  of  revolution,  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  those  axes.  We  have  already  seen  (§  811,)  that 
the  action  of  conducting  wires,  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  flat  spiral, 
produces  on  one  side  the  effects  of  a  marked  pole,  and  on  the  other 
of  an  unmarked  pole  of  a  magnet.  The  actions  of  a  helix  at  ita  two 
extremities,  and  at  some  distance  beyond  them,  is  similar ;  and  if 
the  tvro  ends  of  the  wire  which  has  formed  the  helix,  be  bent  back 
BO  as  to  return  in  a  straight  course,  along  the  axis  till  they  arrive  at 
the  middle  point,  where  they  are  again  bent  at  right  angles,  so  as 
to  pass  out  between  the  coils,  it  may  be  freely  suspended  in  various 
ways,  and  will  completely  imitate  a  magnetic  cylinder.  Such  an 
eUclro-dynamic  cylinder,  as  M.  Ampere  has  named  it,  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  almost  [every  form  of  experiment  for  a  magnet,  whoae 
properties  it  will  possess  only  so  long  as  a  current  of  voltaic  electri- 
city is  transmitted  through  it  (170), 

5  820.   We   formerly   (5  402)  referred   to   the  hypothesis 
of  magnetic  elements,  which  was  adopted  to  account  for  the  pheno- 


070)  Such  an  electro-dynamic  cylinder  is  here  represented  ;  its 
ends,  after  returning  through  the  coil,  n  i,  arc  attached  to  the  wires,  n  p, 
of  a  small  voUaic  circuit,  consisting  of  a  plate  of  zinc,  surrounded  hy 
a  plate  of  copper,  and  floating  in  a  basin  of  dilute  acid,  in  iviiich  it  is 


free  to  move.  Such  a  spiral  will  spontaneously  place  itself  In  the  mag- 
netic meridian  under  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  will 
be  obedient  to  another  magnet  brought  to  either  of  its  poles. 
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mena  attending  the  fracture  of  a  magnet,  and  which  considered  each 
particle  of  magnetized  iron  as  a  separate  magnet ;  in  like  manner 
M.  Ampere^s  hypothesis  regards  the  electric  currents,  to  which  a 
magnet  owes  its  properties,  as  circulating  round  each  constituent 
particle,  all  of  which  moving  in  the  same  direction  will  produce  a 
combined  effect  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  circular  current 
flowing  uniformly  round  the  circumference.  If  we  regard  a  needle 
with  its  marked  end  pointing  to  the  north,  then  the  voltaic  currents 
would  ascend  on  the  western  side,  pass  from  west  to  east  in  the 
upper  surface,  and  descend  on  the  eastern  side :  they  would  circu- 
late, that  is,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  currents  which 
are  supposed  to  produce  the  magnetism  of  the  earth. 

§  821.  All  the  principal  effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism  may 
be  imitated  by. distributing  a  wire  round  the  surface  of  an  artificial 
globe  in  a  spiral  direction  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  the  two 
extremities  being  turned  inwards,  and  brought  out  at  the  two  axes 
by  which  the  connexion  may  be  made  with  the  battery.  A  mag- 
netic needle  properly  suspended  in  different  situations  near  such  a 
globe,  will  arrange  itself  in  positions  perfectly  analogous  to  those 
actually  assumed  by  the  dipping  needle  in  corresponding  regions  of 
the  earth. 

The  origin  of  the  currents  which  must,  upon  Amp^re^s  theory, 
circulate  in  the  globe  from  east  to  west,  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator,  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  on  successive  parts  of  the  torrid  zone,  producing  thermo-electric 
currents  in  that  direction. 

§  822.  The  tendency  which  a  magnet  and  conducting  wire 
have  to  place  themselves  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  follows 
from  the  same  hypothesis,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  tendency  of 
the  transverse  currents  in^  the  magnet  itself  and  in  the  conductor 
to  establish  a  parallelism  between  them  (171). 


(I7I)  Since  the  electrical  currents  in 
the  magnet,  n  s,  must  move  in  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  magnet,  their  mag- 
netic action  is  transverse  to  the  axis,  and  tends 
to  bring  a  straight  conducting  wire,  p  Q,  into 
the  transverse  position  represented  in  the 
annexed  figure.  When  in  this  relative  po- 
sition, as  the  adjacent  currents  move  in  the 
same  direction  they  will  attract  each  other. 
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The  phenomena  of  revolving  motions  produced  hy  the  tangential 
force  are  also  easily  explained  upon  the  same  principles ;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  indication  of  a  theory  which 
has  conferred  immortal  honour  upon  its  inventor. 

§  823.  A  continued  rotation  of  a  different  kind  from  those 
which  we  have  been  hitherto  considering,  may  be  produced  in  a 
spur-wheel,  suspended  perpendicularly  between  the  two  poles  of  a 
horse-shoe  magnet,  when  a  voltaic  current  is  transmitted  across  its 
diameter  by  means  of  some  mercury  in  a  groove,  into  which  the 
wheel  is  made  to  dip  to  allow  of  freedom  of  motion.  If  a  mere  wire, 
conducting  a  current,  be  suspended  in  the  same  situation,  it  will  be 
attracted  or  repelled  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  the 
Opposite  poles,  acting  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  wire,  concurring  to 
give  it  the  same  direction.  In  either  case  it  will  be  thrown  out  of 
the  mercury,  and  the  circuit  being  thereby  broken,  the  effect  will 
oease  till  the  wire  falls  back  by  its  own  weight  and  restores  the 
connexion.  The  current  will  then  be  re-established,  and  the  same 
influence  again  exerted.  If  the  wire  terminate  in  a  spur-wheel, 
dipping  by  its  radii  into  the  mercury,  as  one  radius  is  thrown  out  of 
the  mercury,  another  will  enter  it,  and  the  wheel  will  revolve  with 
great  rapidity.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  divide  the  wheel  into 
rays  in  order  to  produce  the  effect ;  for  a  circular  metallic  disc  will 
revolve  equally  well,  when  it  is  traversed  by  an  electrical  current 
passing  into  mercury  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 

§  824.  The  voltaic  current  may  bo  influenced  by  the  earth'^s 
magnetism  precisely  in  the  Stame  way  as  by  a  permanent  magnet,  or 
an  electro-dynamic  cylinder,  and  wires  delicately  suspended  have 
been  made  to  exhibit  all  the  phenomena  of  attraction,  repulsion, 
direction,  and  rotation,  by  its  action,  although  but  feeble. 


Magneto-Electricity. 

§  825.  The  phenomena  of  electro-magnetism  are  produced 
by  electricity  in  motion ;  accumulated  electricity,  when  not  in 
motion,  exerts  no  magnetic  effects.  Dr.  Faraday  early  felt  convinced 
that  ''as  every  electric  current  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
intensity  of  magnetic  action  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  good  con- 
ductors of  electricity,  when  placed  within  the  sphere  of  this  action, 
should  have  a  current  induced  through  them,  or  some  sensible  effect 
produced,  equivalent  in  force  to  such  a  current."'     These  considera- 
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tions,  with  their  oonsequence,  the  hope  of  obtaining  electricity  from 
ordinary  magnetism,  stimukted  him  to  investigate  the  subjeot  expe- 
rimentally, and  he  was  rewarded  by  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question  proposed.  He  thus  became,  like  (Ersted,  the  founder  of 
an  entirely  new  branch  of  natural  philosophy. 

(  826.  If  a  wire  connecting  the  two  ends  of  a  delicate  gal- 
vanometer be  placed  parallel  and  close  to  the  wire  connecting  the 
poles  of  a  voltaic  battery,  no  effect  will  be  produced  upon  the 
needle,  however  powerful  the  current  may  be.  If  the  points  opposed 
in  the  two  wires  be  multiplied  by  coiling  the  one,  as  a  helix,  within 
the  convolutions  of  the  other  coiled  in  the  same  way,  both  being 
covered  with  silk  to  prevent  metallic  contact,  still  no  effect  will  be 
discernible  so  long  as  the  current  is  uninterrupted.  When,  how- 
ever, the  current  of  the  battery  is  stopped  by  breaking  the  circuit, 
the  needle  is  momentarily  deflected,  as  by  a  wave  of  electricity 
passing  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  main  current.  Upon 
allowing  the  needle  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  and  then  renewing 
the  contact,  a  similar  impulse  will  be  given  to  it  in  the  contrary 
direction.  While  the  current  continues,  the  needle  returns  to  its 
state  of  rest,  again  to  be  deflected  in  the  first  direction  by  stopping 
the  current.  Motion  may  be  accumulated  to  a  considerable  amount 
in  the  needle,  by  making  and  breaking  the  contacts  with  the  battery 
in  correspondence  with  its  swing. 

§  827-  The  same  effects  are  produced  when,  the  current  being 
uninterrupted,  the  conducting  wire  is  made  suddenly  to  approach  or 
recede  from  the  wire  of  the  galvanometer.  As  the  wires  approxi- 
mate, there  will  be  a  momentary  current  induced  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  the  inducing  current;  and  as  the  wires  recede,  an 
induced  current  in  the  same  direction  as  the  inducing  current. 

§  828.  As  this  toUa-eUdric  induction  is  obviously  produced 
by  the  transverse  action  of  the  voltaic  current,  in  one  case  by  the 
mechanical  motion  of  the  wire,  and  in  the  other  at  the  moments  of 
generation  and  annihilation  of  the  current,  Dr.  Faraday  thought 
that  the  sudden  induction  and  cessation  of  the  same  magnetic  force 
in  soft  iron,  either  by  the  agency  of  a  voltaic  current  or  by  that  of  a 
common  magnet,  ought  to  produce  the  same  results.  He  con- 
structed a  combination  of  helices  upon  a  hollow  cylinder  of  paste- 
board ;  they  consisted  of  lengths  of  copper  wire,  containing  alto- 
gether 220  feet ;  four  of  these  were  connected  end  to  end,  and  then 
witfi  the  galvanometer ;  the  other  intervening  four  were  also  con- 
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nected  end  to  end,  and  with  the  voltaic  battery.  In  this  form  a 
slight  effect  was  produced  upon  the  needle  by  making  and  breaking 
contact.  But  when  a  soft  iron  cylinder,  seven-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  and  twelve  inches  long,  was  introduced  into  the  pasteboard- 
tube,  surrounded  by  the  helices,  the  induced  current  affected  the 
galvanometer  powerfully.  When  the  iron  cylinder  was  replaced  by 
an  equal  cylinder  of  copper,  no  effect  beyond  that  of  the  helices 
alone  was  produced. 

§  829.  Similar  effects  were  then  produced  by  ordinaty  mag- 
nets. The  hollow  helix  had  all  its  elementary  helices  connected 
with  the  galvanometer,  and  the  soft  iron  cylinder  having  been  intro- 
duced into  its  axis,  a  couple  of  bar  magnets  were  arranged  with 
their  opposite  poles  in  contact,  so  as  to  resemble  a  horse-shoe 
magnet,  and  contact  was  then  made  between  the  other  poles  and  the 
ends  of  the  iron  cylinder,  by  which  it  was  converted  for  the  time 
into  a  magnet;  by  breaking  the  magnetic  contacts,  or  reversing 
them,  the  magnetism  of  the  iron  cylinder  ould  be  destroyed  or 
reversed  at  pleasure.  Upon  making  magnetic  contact  the  needle 
was  deflected ;  continuing  the  contact,  the  needle  became  indifferent, 
and  resumed  its  first  position;  on  breaking  contact  it  was  again 
deflected,  but  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  first  effect,  and  then  it 
again  became  indifferent.  When  the  magnetic  contacts  were 
reversed,  the  deflections  were  reversed.  The  actual  contact  of  the 
magnets  with  the  soft  iron  is  not  essential  to  the  success  of 
these  experiments,  for  their  near  approximation  induces  suffi- 
cient magnetism  in  the  cylinder  to  generate  the  electric  current, 
which  affects  the  needle.  The  first  rise  of  the  magnetic  force 
induces  the  electric  wave  in  one  direction ;  its  sudden  decline  in 
the  opposite. 

Mechanical  motion  of  a  permanent  magnetic  pole  in  one  direction 
across  the  coils  of  the  helix,  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  tho 
sudden  induction  of  the  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron,  and  its  motion 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  cause  a  corresponding  effect  with  its 
annihilation.  When  the  soft  iron  cylinder  is  removed  from  the 
helix,  and  one  end  of  a  cylindrical  magnet  thrust  into  it,  the  needle 
is  deflected  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  magnet  had  been  formed  by 
either  of  the  two  preceding  processes.  Being  left  in,  the  needle 
will  resume  its  first  position,  and  then  being  withdrawn,  the  needle 
will  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

§  830.  On'substituting  a'small  hollow  helix,  formed  round  a 
glass  tube,  for  the  galvanometer  in  these  experiments,"  and  in  ro- 
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duoing  a  steel  needle,  it  will  be  converted  into  a  magnet,  provided 
care  be  taken  not  to  expose  it  to  the  oppctoite  action  of  the  reverse 
current ;  and  if  the  continuity  of  the  conducting  wire  be  broken  at 
the  moment  when  the  secondary  electric  wave  is  passing  through  it, 
a  bright  spark  may  be  obtained. 

§  831.  The  connexion  of  electro-magnetical  and  magneto- 
electrical  phenomena  may  be  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  way,  by 
employing  any  of  the  apparatus,  by  which  the  rotatory  motions  of  a 
magnet,  or  conducting  wire,  were  produced  by  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, to  generate  electric  currents  by  the  mechanical  rotations  of 
the  magnet  or  wire.  For  this  purpose,  the  galvanometer  may  be 
substituted  for  the  battery,  and  when  the  wire  is  made  to  turn  round 
the  pole  of  the  magnet,  or  the  pole  of  the  magnet  round  the  wire  in 
one  direction,  the  needle  will  be  deflected  to  one  side ;  and  to  the 
other  by  the  opposite  rotation.  Nothing  can  better  show  that 
magneto-eleciric  is  the  converse  of  electro-magnetic  action. 

By  rotating  the  wheel,  formerly  described  (§  823),  between  the 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet,  a  constant  current  of  electricity  may 
be  kept  up  in  one  direction,  and  exhibited  by  connecting  one  of  the 
wires  of  the  galvanometer  with  the  axis,  and  the  other  with  the 
reservoir  of  mercury,  in  which  the  circumference  dips  and  revolves. 
By  turning  it  in  one  direction,  the  current  will  pass  from  the  axis 
to  the  circumference,  by  turning  it  in  the  other,  the  current  will  flow 
from  the  circumference  to  the  axis  (172). 


(1 72)     In  the  annexed  figure,  c  represents  a  copper  disc  revolving 
upon  an  axis  by  a  winch,     n  s  are  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet  so 
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§  832.  The  general  expression  of  these  phenomena  may  be 
thus  stated: — Whenever  a  piece  of  metal  is  passed,  either  before 
a  single  pole,  or  between  the  opposite  poles  of  a  magnet,  or  before 
electro*magnetic  poles,  whether  ferruginous  or  not,  so  as  to  cut 
the  magnetic  curves,  (or  lines  which  would  be  marked  out  by  the 
spontaneous  arrangement  of  iron-filings,)  (§  581,)  electrical  cur- 
rents are  produced  across  the  metal  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
motion. 

§  833.  The  same  relation  exists  between  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth  and  metals  in  motion,  and  although  the  force  is  small,  the 
induction  may  be  rendered  sensible  by  appropriate  arrangements. 
Dr.  Faraday  connected  the  hollow  helix,  already  described,  with 
the  galvanometer,  by  wires  eight  feet  long,  and  a  soft  iron  cylinder 
was  placed  in  it,  and  fixed  so  as  to  project  equally  at  both  ends. 
The  combined  helix  and  bar  were  held  in  the  magnetic  direction, 
or  line  of  dip,  and  were  then  suddenly  iuvorted,  so  that  the  lower 
end  should  become  the  upper,  but  the  whole  still  correspond  to  the 
magnetic  direction :  the  needle  was  inunediately  deflected ;  as  it 
returned  to  its  first  position,  the  helix  and  bar  were  again  inverted, 
and  by  doing  this  two  or  throe  times,  making  the  inversions  and 
vibrations  coincide,  the  needle  swung  through  an  arc  of  loO°  or 
160°. 

These  phenomena  are  the  consequence  of  the  inductive  mag- 
netic power  of  the  earth,  rendering  the  soft-iron  cylinder  a  torn- 
j)orary  magnet  with  its  marked  pole  downwards :  the  inversion  of 
position  is  equivalent  to  a  change  of  poles,  the  opposite  influcneo  of 
which  is  made  to  coincide  with  the  opposite  oscillations  of  the 
needle.  The  rotation  of  a  wheel  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  the 
terrestrial  curves  of  magnetism  is  sufficient  sensibly  to  deflect  tho 
needle;  and  even  the  mere  motion,  in  tho  same  direction,  of  a  long 
loop  of  copper  wire  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  galvanometer, 
and  passing  over,  will  produce  the  same  effect.     Upon  moving  tho 


placed,  as  to  admit  of  the  revolution  of  the  edge  of  the  plate  between 
them.  TV  rv'  are  wires,  one  of  which  is  retained  in  perfect  metallic  con- 
tact with  the  axis,  and  the  other  with  the  circumference  of  the  disc  at 
the  point  immediately  passing  between  the  poles.  These  wires  terminate 
in  the  galvanometer,  g.  When  the  copper  plate  is  made  to  revolve  from 
right  to  left,  a  current  of  electricity  is  produced  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  and  deflects  the  galvanometer.  If  the  revolution  of  the  plate,  or 
the  poles  of  the  magnet,  be  reversed,  the  electric  current  will  move  in  the 
opposite  direction. 
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loop  in  one  direction,  the  needle  will  pass  to  one  side ;  and  upon 
moving  it  back  again,  the  needle  will  be  impelled  in  the  contrary 
direction :  upon  repeating  these  motions  in  accordance  with  the 
vibrations  of  the  needle,  it  may  be  made  to  swing  through  90% 
or  more. 

§  834.  After  Dr.  Faraday^s  discovery  of  tolU^eleetrio  and 
nuigneto-electrio  induction,  many  ingenious  contrivances  were  made 
for  exalting  the  effects  and  facilitating  experiments.  The  most 
complete  arrangement  now  in  use  was  the  original  combination  of 
Mr.  Saxton. 

A  very  powerful  horse-shoe  magnet,  formed  of  numerous  steel 
plates  closely  applied  together,  or  an  electro-magnet  of  soft  iron  of 
the  same  form,  is  placed  in  a  horizontal  position.     An  armature 
of  the  purest  soft  iron  has  each  of  its  ends  bent  at  a  right  angle, 
and  is  mounted  in  such  a  way  that  the  surfaces  of  those  ends 
are  directly  opposed,  and  close  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet ;  in  this 
position  it  may  be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  in  a  vertical  direction,  by 
means  of  multiplying  wheels  and  an  endless  band.     Two  series  of 
copper  wires,  covered  with  silk,  are  wound  round  either  end  of 
this  bar,  as  compound  helices.      The  extremities  of  these  wires 
having  the  same  direction,  are  connected  together,  and  with  a  cir- 
cular disc  rotating  with  the  armature  in  a  cup  of  mercury,  with 
which  it  is  therefore  in  metallic  communication  in  every  position  of 
the  disc.     The  other  extremities  of  the  wires  are  united  together, 
and  passing  without  metallic  contact  through  the  spindle  upon  which 
the  apparatus  turns,  terminate  in  a  slip  of  copper  with  two  opposite 
points  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.     These,    in  the  act  of 
rotation,  alternately  dip  into,  and  rise  above,  the  mercury  in  another 
cup,  which  may  be  connected  with  the  first  at  pleasure  by  means 
of  a  copper  wire.     By  the  laws  of  magnetic  induction,  the  arma- 
ture  becomes  a  temporary  magnet  whenever  its  bent  ends  are 
opposite  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  and  ceases  to  be  magnetic  when 
they  are   at  right   angles  to  them.     The  momentary  generation 
and  destruction  of  the  magnetic  force,  which  will  be  oppositely 
directed  in  the  bar  as  its  opposite  ends  become  opposed  to  the  same 
poles  in  the  act  of  rotation,  must,  by  the  laws  of  magneto-electric 
induction,  induce  corresponding  opposite  electrio  currents  in  the 
copper  wire  if  the  circuit  be  complete,  by  the  immeraion  of  the 
points  at  the  moment  of  their  passage.     The  points  are  so  arranged, 
that,  standing  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  revolving  bar,  they  just 
rise  from  the  mercury  as  its  ends  become  opposed  to  the  poles  of  the 
magnet,  and  the  circuit  being  thus  suddenly  broken  at  tlie  moment 
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of  the  electric  wave,  the  curreBt  passes  in  the  form  of  a  brilliftnt 
spark  (173). 

$  835.  By  means  of  this  magneto-electrical  machine,  all  the 
well-known  effects  of  voltaic  currents  may  bo  very  commodioualy 
produced.  When  the  communication  is  made  between  the  spindle 
and  the  revolving  disc  by  means  of  a  flue  platinum  wire  instead  of 
the  dipping  points,  the  wire  may  be  maintained  at  a  red  heat; 
although  the  effect  being  produced  by  alternating  currents  in  oppo- 
site directions,  a  kind  of  pulsation,  or  intermission  of  the  light,  may 
be  discerned.  Upon  making  the  communication  between  the  two 
mercury  cups  by  means  of  copper  cylinders  grasped  in  the  hands,  a 
continued  painful  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms  takes  place, 
which  destroys  voluntary  motion,  and,  under  certain  circumstances, 
is  perfectly  intolerable.  If  the  currents  be  transmitted  into  liquid 
electrolytes  by  means  of  platinum  electrodes,  they  are  readily 
decomposed ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  alternate  reversal  of  their 


(173)  This  figure  represents  a  section  of  Mr,  Sexton's  m^neto- 
electrical  machine,  a  b  is  the  hoTse-shoe  magnet,  c  d  the  armature  of 
toft  iron,  standing  in  a  transverse  direction  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet. 
E  p  is  the  spindle  upon  which  it  revolves  by  means  of  the  multiplying 
wheels,  Eo,  A  and  i  are  ihe  metallic  wheel  nnd  points  by  which  con- 
nexion is  made  .ind  broken  between  the  mercury  cup,  k,  and  the  ends  of 
the  coils  of  wire  round  the  armature,  c  d. 
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direction,  the  anions  and  cations  are  mixed  together.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  avoided,  by  turning  up  one  of  the  points  of  the  axis 
when  one  of  the  currents  will  be  cut  off,  and  half  the  power 
destroyed,  but  the  usual  results  of  polar  decomposition  will  be 
obtained.  The  amount  of  decomposition  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  electricity  which  circulates. 
By  means  q{  an  electro-magnet  and  a  constant j  battery,  which  was 
capable  of  decomposing  water  by  the  primary  current  at  the  rate  of 
eleven  cubic  inches  of  the  mixed  gases  per  minute,  four  cubic  inches 
have  been  obtained  in  the  same  time  by  this  secondary  force. 

§  836.  The  mechanism  of  electrical  induction  has  been 
clearly  disclosed  by  Dr.  Faraday,  and  traced,  as  we  have  shown 
(§  314),  to  the  action  of  particles  of  matter  intervening  between  the 
inducteous  and  inductrio  bodies :  he  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
his  endeavours  to  develop  the  mode  of  magnetic  and  electro-magnetic 
induction.  All  the  phenomena  dependent  upon  these  actions  take 
place  indiiferently  through  all  kinds  of  matter;  and  bodies  con- 
trasted by  the  extremes  of  conducting  and  insulating  power,  and 
opposed  to  each  other  as  strongly  as  metals,  air,  and  sulphur,  show 
no  difference  with  respect  to  magnetic  forces  when  placed  in  their 
lines  of  action.  As  far  as  experiment  has  yet  gone,  the  results  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that,  notwithstanding  the  strong  analogy  which 
the  two  series  of  phenomena  present,  the  transverse  inductive  force 
of  currents  is  not  transmitted  by  the  intermediate  particles  in  a 
similar  way  to  static  electricity,  although  both  can  act  at  a  distance. 
Dr.  Faraday,  however,  is  very  far  from  thinking  the  question 
settled ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  tliat  ''  it  is  fully  within  the  reach  of 
experiment,  and  offers  a  high  reward  to  him  who  will  attempt  its 
settlement."''' 

But  whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  this  electrical  condition  is 
induced  in  a  good  conductor,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  particles 
are  thereby  thrown  into  the  same  state  as  when  conducting  a  charge 
from  any  other  source ;  and  this  we  have  already  determined  (§  336,) 
to  be  a  state  of  electrical  polarity,  in  which  the  associated  forces  are 
freely  communicated  from  one  particle  to  another.  There  is  yet 
another  series  of  phenomena  connected  with  this  state,  to  which  we 
must  refer  before  we  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

§  837.  However  large  the  quantity  of  electricity  may  be 
which  is  thrown  into  circulation  by  a  single  voltaic  circuit,  its 
intensity,  as  we  have  seen,  must  be  very  low,  and  it  is  wholly  inca- 
pable of  effecting  its  passage  by  disruptive  discharge.     In  conse- 
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quence  of  this,  when  the  conducting  Mrire  is  very  short,  no  spark  is 
visible  upon  making  or  breaking  contact  between  the  generating 
and  conducting  surfaces ;  or,  at  most,  a  very  minute  one  upon  the 
latter  occasion.  Nevertheless,  when  the  wire  is  long,  a  very  bright 
spark  is  produced  upon  breaking  contact.  This  spark  is  greatly 
increased  when  the  same  long  wire  is  coiled  up  into  a  helix ;  and 
still  more  when  it  is  wound  round  an  iron-core,  so  as  ^  constitute 
an  electro-magnet.  Under  these  last  circumstances,  if  the  ends  of 
the  wire  near  the  battery  be  grasped  by  a  person  with  moistened 
hands,  he  will  experience  a  considerable  shock  at  the  moment  of 
breaking  the  contact  at  a  point  between  the  place  at  which  it  is 
held  and  the  battery,  and  the  spark  will  be  diminished.  If  a 
decomposing  apparatus  be  interposed  between  the  same  extremities 
of  the  wire,  (lie  direct  current  will  pass  through  the  latter  so 
long  as  the  contact  with  the  battery  plates  is  maintained;  but 
upon  breaking  contact,  iodide  of  potassium  will  be  decomposed  in 
the  former,  and  the  situation  of  the  evolved  iodine  will  prove  that 
the  decomposition  has  been  effected  by  a  current  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  battery  current.  In  this  last  experiment, 
a  bright  spark  occurs  at  the  place  of  disjunction,  indicating  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  extra  current  passes  the  decomposing  appa- 
ratus because  of  its  small  conducting  power.  The  most  instructive 
set  of  results  are,  however,  obtained  when  a  galvanometer  is  intro- 
duced between  the  extremities  of  the  conducting  wire.  When  eon- 
tact  is  then  made,  a  portion  of  the  primary  current  which  passes 
through  the  principal  wire  is  diverted  through  the  galvanometric 
wire,  and  the  needle  is  deflected.  If,  while  in  this  stiuation,  it  be 
forced  back  by  pins,  applied  upon  opposite  sides  of  its  two  extre- 
mities, to  its  natural  position  when  uninfluenced  by  a  current,  and 
the  battery  contact  be  then  broken,  it  will  be  strongly  deflected  in 
the  opposite  direction ;  thus  showing,  in  accordance  with  the  che- 
mical effects,  that  the  extra  current  followed  a  course  in  the  cross 
wires  contrary  to  the  one  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
electromotor. 

§  838.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  at  the  moment  of  its  return  to 
its  natural  state,  a  reflex  wave  of  electricity  is  generated  in  the  con- 
ducting wire,  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  it  is  capable  of 
inducing  at  the  same  moment  in  a  parallel  independent  wire.  It  is 
generated,  also,  by  the  same  lateral  or  magnetic  force,  and  it  is 
increased,  like  the  latter,  by  the  reaction  of  the  temporary  mag- 
netism of  soft  iron  in  the  moment  of  its  cessation,  and  by  the  juxta- 
position of  the  coils  of  a  heUx. 
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In  fact,  if  a  second  and  independent  wire  be  placed  hj  the  side 
of  the  primary  conducting  wire,  as  by  coiling  the  two  together  in 
one  helix,  taking  care  that  they  may  be  well  iasulated,  so  long  as 
the  circuit  of  the  second  wire  is  not  complete,  the  primary  wire  will 
give  a  good  spark ;  but  upon  completing  the  secondary  circuit,  by 
bringing  its  ends  into  metallic  contact,  the  whole  of  the  lateral  force 
will  be  expended  upon  it,  and  little  or  no  spark  will  appear  when 
the  primary  circuit  is  broken.  Then,  again,  if  the  ends  of  the 
second  wire  should  happen  to  be  disconnected  at  the  moment  when 
the  battery  contact  is  broken,  a  spark  will  there  appear  instead  of 
occurring  at  the  disjoined  extremity  of  the  principal  wire.  Even 
the  weak  current  of  the  thermo-electric  circuit  (§  795,)  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  spark  from  this  secondary  action  by  the  assistance 
of  a  helix. 

§  839.  In  the  wire  of  the  helix  of  the  magneto-electric 
machine,  these  principles  of  action  have  an  important  influence. 
From  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  current  is  permitted  to 
move  in  a  complete  metallic  circuit  of  great  length  during  the  first 
instance  of  its  formation :  it  gradually  rises  in  strength,  and  is  then 
suddenly  stopped  by  the  breaking  of  the  metallic  circuit ;  and  thu« 
great  intensity  is  given  by  induction  to  the  reverse  current  which  at 
that  moment  passes.  Different  effects  are  produced  by  varying  the 
length  and  diameter  of  the  wire  upon  the  armature.  A  great 
length  (1500  yards)  of  fine  insulated  copper  wire  will  decompose 
water  with  the  greatest  advantage,  and  give  the  severest  shocks ; 
but  a  less  length  (40  yards)  of  thicker  wire  will  give  the  largest 
sparks,  and  ignite  the  largest  quantity  of  platinum  wire. 

§  840.  By  a  primary  coil  of  thick  wire  of  120  feet  in  length, 
the  connexion  of  which  with  a  voltaic  circuit  may  be  rapidly  made 
and  broken  by  a  spring  pressing  upon  a  toothed  wheel  and  an  induo- 
teous  coil  of  finer  wire  120  yardsUong,  the  ends  of  which  may  be 
grasped  by  the  hands,  an  electro-dynamic  machine  may  be  con- 
structed, the  effects  of  which  are  utterly  intolerable.  The  con- 
tinuous shock  of  this  instrument  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  a 
cat,  or  other  animal  of  the  same  size,  if  directed  through  the  head. 

§  841 .  In  the  voltaic  circuit,  the  self-induction  of  the  con- 
ducting wire  generates  a  current  which  pervades  the  cells  of  the 
battery  itself,  as  well  as  its  own  substance :  for  if  a  long  wire  or 
coil  be  connected  with  a  series  of  cells,  not  only  will  the  large  spark 
be  formed  when  the  circuit  is  broken  at  the  extremity  of  that  wirCi 
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but  at  any  of  the  short  wires  of  the  other  cells.    The  eiFect  upon 
the  electrolyte,  from  this  reaction,  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

§  842.  If  we  now  cast  a  retrospective  glance  upon  the  ool* 
lective  phenomena  which  have  come  before  us,  how  wonderful  appears 
the  nature  of  that  mysterious  force  which  we  can  at  pleasure  call  into 
action  by  the  mutual  influence  of  masses  of  metal  upon  each  other 
exerted  at  a  distance,  and  without  diminution  of  substance  or  power ; 
or  from  the  union  of  a  few  grains  of  zinc  and  oxygen,  accompanied  by 
the  simultaneous  disunion  of  equivalent  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  !  A  force  which  at  the  same  moment,  and  in  one  circuit, 
will  radiate  the  only  light  which  is  capable  of  rivalling  the  intensity 
of  the  solar  beam, — disengage  a  heat  which  will  fuse  the  most 
refractory  metal, — control  and  paralyze  the  muscular  energies  of  the 
most  powerful  animals, — suspend  the  force  of  gravity,  and  give 
mechanical  motion  to  masses  of  matter, — ^and  acting  upon  the  ulti- 
mate molecules  of  matter,  will  decompose  the  most  intimate  com- 
binations of  affinity  at  one  point,  and  recompose  them  at  another  !  ! 

Mere  differences  of  temperature  in  some  substances,  and  the 
mutual  friction  of  others,  will  also  call  this  marvellous  agent  forth ; 
and,  to  complete  our  admiration,  we  have  now  to  contemplate  it  as 
the  product  of  animal  life,  and  placed  as  an  offensive  weapon  under 
the  control  of  animal  will. 
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§  843.  There  is  a  flat  fish,  a  species  of  ray,  which  frequents 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Atlantic  coast  of  France,  and 
is  sometimes  taken  on  the  south-west  coast  of  England,  which  was 
known  to  the  ancients  as  capable  of  communicating  a  benumbing 
sensation  to  those  who  handled  it,  and  to  which  they  therefore  gave 
the  name  of  torpedo.  Several  of  the  early  physicians,  both  Roman 
and  Arabian,  ascribed  to  it  an  influence  in  subduing  obstinate 
hcadachs,  and  the  gout  itself. 

§  844.  The  vague  notions  which  were  entertained  of  tho 
nature  of  this  animal  force,  even  in  later  times,  cannot  be  better 
exemplified  than  by  an  extract  from  a  paper  on  tho  subject,  pub- 
lished in  the  Philosophical  Tramactions  for  1678,  by  Stephano 
Lorenzini.  He  observes : — "  The  chief  wonder  of  this  animal,  and 
that  which  gives  it  its  name,  is  the  benumbing  faculty  which  is 
seated  in  the  two  semicircular,  or  falcated,  muscles  on  each  side  of 
the  thorax,  which  consists  of  fibres,  irregular,  but  as  large  as  a  goose* 
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quill,  and  made  up  oi  bladders  filled  with  a  kind  of  water ;  one  end 
of  these  fibres  being  fixed  to  the  skin  of  the  belly,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  the  back,  on  which  may  be  plainly  seen  the  vestigea  of  the 
fibres^  ends.  Now,  when  the  fish  contracts  those  fibres,  there  issue 
out  corpuscules  fitted  to  the  pores  of  a  man^s  skin,  so  as  to  enter 
upon  immediate  contact,  but  not  otherwise,  and  disturb  the  posture 
of  the  parts,  and  to  cause  pain,  as  when  one^s  elbow  is  hit  or 
knocked ;  and  this  comes  most  by  the  fingers^  ends,  because  these 
are  ends  of  tendons.  And  this  pain  is  more  or  less  as  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  fibres  have  immitted  more  or  less.**^ 

§  845.  As  a  contrast  to  these  untenable,  hypothetical,  assump- 
tions, we  may  refer  to  a  paper  on  the  same  property  of  the  torpedo, 
by  Mr.  Walsh,  in  the  Philosophiccd  Transactions  of  the  year  1773. 
He  set  out,  also,  with  an  hypothesis,  which  at  the  time  was  suffici- 
ently bold,  that  the  effect  was  electrical;  but  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  test  the 
sufficiency  of  the  supposition  by  well-devised  experiments.  He 
found  that  the  shock  of  the  torpedo  could  be  transmitted  through 
conductors  of  electricity,  as  metals  and  water;  and  that  it  was  inter- 
rupted by  non-conductors,  as  glass  and  sealing-wax.  He  discovered 
that  the  back  and  breast  of  the  animal  were  in  different  states  of 
electricity;  and  that  to  receive  the  shock,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  conducting  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
surfaces.  The  shock,  when  in  air,  appeared  to  be  about  four  times 
as  strong  as  when  in  water.  His  results  have  been  confirmed  and 
extended  by  recent  experimenters,  and  particularly  by  Dr.  Davy,  who 
succeeded  in  effecting  chemical  decomposition,  the  magnetization  of 
steel,  and  the  deviation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  the  electrical 
current  of  the  torpedo.  He  also  ascertained  that  the  electrical 
organ  upon  the  under  surface  of  the  animal  corresponded  to  the  zinc 
extremity  of  the  voltaic  circuit,  and  its  upper  surface  to  the  copper 
extremity  (174). 


(174)  The  figure  in  the  next  page  presents  a  view  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  torpedo,  a  is  the  right  electric  organ,  exposed  by  dis- 
secting off  the  skin,  which  consists  of  white  pliant  columns  in  a  close, 
and  for  the  most  part  hexagonal,  arrangement,  giving  a  general  appear- 
ance of  a  honey-comb  in  miniature.  These  columns  have  been  some- 
times denominated  cylinders;  but,  having  no  interstices,  they  are  all 
angular,  and  chiefly  six-cornered,  b  the  skin  which  covered  the  organ, 
showing  on  its  inner  side  a  hexagonal  net-work,    c  the  nostrils  in  the  form 
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{  846.  This  power  of  genentiDg  Mid  directing  ta  eleotrioal 
onmnt  at  pleuura  ii  alM  posMMed  bj'  ft  fresh-wfttflr  fish,  pymtutus 
tUetricuiy  which  ftt  fint  view  appeuv  very  much  to  resemble  mi  eel, 
Mid  wbioh  ooniequently  hu  been  Dftmed  the  eUntrical  «f ;  ft  fine 
flpeoiman  of  which,  forty  inches  in  length,  ii  now  being  exhibited  in 
the  Adelaide  Gallery.  It  ii  common  in  all  the  email  riven  whidi 
flow  into  the  Orinoco  in  Ouiana,  and  also  in  Surioam. 

{  847.  Dr.  Faraday  has  lately  experimented  with  thia 
animal,  and  communicated  the  resnlta  to  the  Royal  Society.  He 
employed  two  collectors  formed  of  copper-plate  bent  into  a  saddle 
■hape,  which  paaaed  over  the  fish  and  enclosed  a  certain  extent  of 
the  sides  and  back,  and  tltiok  copper  wires  were  brased  to  them  to 
convey  the  electric  force  to  the  experimental  apparatus.  They  weie 
covered  with  sheet  caoutchouc,  the  edges  of  which  projected  at  the 
bottom  and  ends,  and  the  parts  of  the  wires  liable  to  be  in  the 
water  were  also  covered  with  the  same  substance.  By  these  means:, 
the  part  <^  the  animal  within  the  oaoutohouo  was  insulated  from  the 
surrounding  water.  The  greatest  effects  were  produced  when 
the  colleotors  were  implied  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  parts  of  the 
gymnotus. 

Dr.  Faraday  concludes,  that  a  single  medium  discharge  of  the 
fish  is  at  least  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a  Loyden  battery,  contain- 
ing 3500  square  inches  of  glass  coated  on  both  aides,  charged  to  its 


of  B  crescent,  d  the  month  in  a  crescent  contrary  to  that  of  the  nostrils, 
furnished  with  several  rows  of  very  Bniall  teeth,  e  the  branchial  aper- 
tnrea,  five  on  each  side.  /J"  the  outward  margin  of  the  greater  lateral 
fln.     f^g  the  two  smaller  lateral  fins,     k  the  fin  of  the  tail. 
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highest  degree ;  And  notwithsUnding  the  grefttneM  of  this  force,  the 
animal  cMi  give  »  doable  and  triple  ihoclE  with  acarcely  a  muible 
interval  of  time. 

Using  the  saddle  coUeotors,  the  needle  of  a  galvanometer,  not 
particularly  delicate,  was  aSected  to  the  amount  of  40°,  and  the 
current  was  always  found  to  be  from  the  anterior  parts  of  the  animal 
through  the  galvanometer  wire  to  the  posterior  puta.  An  aanealed 
steel  needle,  placed  in  a  little  helix,  was  rendered  magnetic,  and 
polar  decomposition  of  a  aolutioa  of  iodide  of  potassiom  was  easily 
obtained.  A  secondary  spark  was  obtained  b^  means  of  a  good 
magneto-electric  coil,  and  afterwards  a  direct  spark  between  the 
surfaces  of  two  gold  leaves  (176). 

§  848.  It  was  evident  from  the  experiments,  that  all  the 
water  and  all  the  conducting  matter  around  the  fish,  through  which 
a  discharge  circuit  can  in  any  way  be  completed,  is  filled  at  the 
moment  with  circnlating  electric  power ;  and  a  number  of  persons 
all  dipping  their  hands  at  the  same  time  into  the  tub,  the  diameter 
of  which  was  46  inches,  received  a  shock  of  greater  or  less  intensity 
accordingly  as  they  were  more  or  less  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  the  direction  of  the  current. 


(175)  This  figure  exhibits  the  whole  of  the  two  electrical  organs 
on  each  ride  of  the  gynmotna,  the  skin  being  removed  as  &r  as  these 
oigans  extend.  They  consist  of  two  parts ;  vit.,  flat  partitiona  or  septa, 
and  cross  diTisionB  between  them.  The  outer  edge  of  these  septa  appear 
externally  in  parallel  lines,  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  longitudinal 
axis  of  the  body.  These  septa  are  thin  membnuies,  placed  nearly  parallel 
to  one  another.  Their  breadth  is  nearly  the  semi-diameter  of  the  body 
of  the  animal.  They  are  of  different  lengths,  some  being  as  long  as  the 
whole  organ,  a  the  lower  soi&ce  of  the  head  of  the  animal :  n  the 
cavity  of  the  belly :  c  the  hack  of  the  fish  where  the  skin  has  not  been 


removed :  d  n  the  fin  which  runs  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  fish ;  s  i 
the  skin  turned  back :  v  p  the  lateial  muscles  of  the  above  fin  removed, 
and  carried  back  with  the  sldn,  to  expose  the  small  electrical  <«gan: 
o  o  o  the  Urge  electrical  organ :  h  h  the  small  organ. 
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§  849.  The  gymnotus  can  stun  and  kill  fish  which  are  in 
varions  positions  with  respect  to  its  own  body.  On  one  day,  when 
Dr.  Faraday  particularly  observed  it,  a  live  fieb  was  dropped  into  the 
tub,  and  the  gymnotus  instantly  turned  round  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  form  a  coil  enclosing  the  fidi,  the  latter  representing  a  diameter 
across  it.  A  shock  passed,  and,  in  an  instant,  the  fish  was  struck 
motionless,  as  if  by  lightning,  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  its  side 
floating  to  the  light.  The  gymnotus  made  a  turn  or  two  to  look  for 
its  prey,  which,  having  found,  he  swallowed,  and  then  went  searching 
about  for  more. 

§  850.  To  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  power  with  which 
this  extraordinary  fish  is  armed,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
accounts  of  its  action  in  its  native  streams;  and  the  Baron  De 
Humboldt  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  graphic  description 
of  the  Indian  mode  of  fishing  for  gymnoti,  by  means  of  horses : — 

*'  The  exraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'*  hoofs,  makes  the 
fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat.     These  yel- 
lowish and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  serpents,  swim  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd  under  the  bellies  of  the  horses 
and  mules.     A  contest  between  animals  of  so  difierent  an  organi- 
zation furnishes  a  very  striking  spectacle.     The  Indians,  provided 
with  harpoons  and  long  slender  reeds,  surround  tlio  pool  closely  ; 
and  some  climb  upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  hori- 
zontally over  the  surface  of  the  water.     By  their  wild  cries,  and  the 
length  of  their  reeds,  they  prevent  the  horses  from  running  away, 
and  reaching  the  bank  of  the  pool.     The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise, 
defend  themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  bat- 
teries.    During  a  long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious.     Several 
horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible  strokes,  which  tlioy 
receive  from  all  sides  in  organs  the  most  essential  to   life;  and 
stunned  by  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  shocks,  disappear  under 
the  water.     Others,  panting,  with  niano  erect,  and  haggard  eyes, 
expressing  anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the 
storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.     They  are  driven  back  by  the 
Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water ;  but  a  small  number  succeed 
in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fishermen.     These  regain  the 
shore,  stumbling  at  every  step,  and  stretch  themselves  on  the  sand, 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric 
shocks  of  the  gymnoti.     By  degrees  the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal 
combat   diminished,    and   the   wearied  gymnoti   dispersed.     They 
require  a  long  rest,  and  abundant  nourishment,  to  repair  what  they 
have  lost  of  galvanic  force.     The  mules  and  horses  appear   less 
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frightened;  their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes 
express  less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  where  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small  harpoons  fastened  to 
long  cords.  When  the  cords  are  very  dry,  the  Indians  feel  no 
shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air*.^ 

§  851.  In  the  anatomical  construction  of  these  animals,  as 
displayed  in  the  dissections  of  Mr.  John  Hanter,  the  most  striking 
thing  is  the  large  proportion  which  the  electrical  organs  bear  to  the 
rest  of  the  bodies  of  the  animals.  In  both  species  we  recognise  a 
structure  which  is  contrived  for  large  extension  of  surface  in  a  small 
space,  which  reminds  us  of  the  similar  construction  of  our  voltaic 
arrangements.  These  are  so  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves,  as 
to  have  lead  Mr.  Hunter  to  remark  with  regard  to  torpedos,  that 
'^the  magnitude  and  the  number  of  the  nerves  bestowed  on  their 
organs,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  must,  on  reflexion,  appear  as 
extraordinary  as  the  phenomena  which  they  aflbrd,^  and  in  speaking 
of  the  gymnotus,  he  says,  '^  in  this  fish,  as  well  as  in  the  torpedo, 
the  nerves  which  supply  the  organ  are  much  larger  than  those  which 
are  bestowed  on  any  other  part  for  the  purposes  of  sensation  and 
action.**' 

The  electric  organs  of  the  torpedo  and  gymnotus  cannot  be 
considered  as  connected  with  those  which  are  of  direct  importance 
to  the  life  of  the  animal,  but  to  belong  rather  to  the  common  tegu- 
ments; and  it  has  been  found  that  such  torpedos  as  have  been 
deprived  of  the  use  of  their  peculiar  organs,  have  continued  the 
functions  of  life  quite  as  well  as  those  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  remain. 

The  nervous  energy  of  the  animals  evidently  becomes  exhausted 
during  the  production  of  electricity,  and  there  is  an  apparent  pro- 
duction of  electricity,  equivalent  to  the  quantity  of  nervous  force 
consumed. 

§  852.  Living  as  these  animals  do  in  the  midst  of  so  good  a 
conductor  as  water,  our  first  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  surprise,  that 
they  can  sensibly  electrify  anything,  but  a  little  consideration  makes 
the  perfect  design  of  the  whole  arrangement  obvious.  It  is  by  the 
conducting  power  of  the  water  alone  that  the  force  can  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  animal  to  be  struck,  and  we  may  contrast  this  state 
of  things  with  what  would  result,  if  the  body  of  the  fish  or  its 
victim  were  surrounded  with  air. 

*  Pernmai  NarroHve*  Chap.  xvii. 
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The  fate  of  a  gynmotos  which  had  been  caught  and  confined  for 
the  purpose  of  trangmission  to  this  country  will  illustrate  the  point. 
This  animal,  notwithstanding  its  wonderful  powers,  was  doomed  to 
perish  ignobly  under  the  attacks  of  a  water-rat.  Much  surprise  was 
excited  by  this  catastrophe;  but  all  wonder  ceases  when  we  consider 
the  perfect  manner  in  which  the  body  of  the  rat  is  insulated. 
When  he  dives  beneath  the  water,  not  a  particle  of  the  liquid 
adheres  to  him,  and  his  non-conducting  fur,  and  the  air  which  it 
contains,  clothes  him  with  armour  which  is  perfectly  proof  against 
the  bolts  of  his  formidable  antagonist. 

i  853.  Never  was  there  a  more  tempting  field  of  research,  or 
a  higher  reward  offered  for  its  successful  cultivation,  than  that  which 
is  presented  by  animal  electricity.  In  these  electric  fish  we  behold 
nervous  power  converted  into  electric  force ;  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  converse  of  this  is  possible.  We  are,  however,  only  upon 
the  threslihold  of  this  inquiry  of  surpassing  interest.  It  belongs, 
indeed,  exclusively  to  the  physiologist  to  connect  these  two  branches 
of  physical  philosophy ;  but  he  who  would  take  up  the  investigation 
with  any  hopes  of  success,  must  not  only  be  well  skilled  in  compa- 
rative anatomy  and  dissections,  and  conversant  with  the  vital 
functions  of  animalR,  but  must  be  master  of  all  that  is  known  of  that 
extraordinary  agent,  the  laws  of  which  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  expound  under  the  names  of  current  affinity  and  electricity^  and 
must  follow  with  zeal  and  industry,  the  rapid  progress  which  science 
is  daily  making  in  their  development. 

§  854.  The  phenomena  of  the  electric  fish  have  lost  none  of 
their  interest  since  the  days  when  Mr.  Walsh  first  communicated 
his  experiments  upon  the  torpedo  to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  we  cannot 
better  take  leave  of  the  subject,  at  present,  than  by  recalling  the 
words  with  which  he  closed  his  letter  uix)n  the  subject  to  that 
eminent  philosopher. 

^'  I  rejoice  in  addressing  these  communications  to  you.  He,  who 
predicted  and  showed  that  electricity  wings  the  formidable  bolt  of 
the  atmosphere,  will  hear  with  attention,  that  in  the  deep  it  speeds 
a  humbler  bolt,  isilent,  and  invisible.  He,  who  analyzed  the  electri- 
fied phial,  will  hear  with  pleasure  that  its  laws  prevail  in  animate 
phials.  He,  who  by  reason  became  an  electrician,  will  hear  with 
reverence  of  an  instinctive  electrician,  gifteil  in  his  birth  with  a 
wonderful  apparatus,  and  with  skill  to  use  it*.*" 

*  Phihtophieai  Trant&etiont,  1773. 
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AroMic  Theory, 

§  855.  In  the  preparatory  view  of  the  forces  with  which 
matter  has  been  endowed,  which  we  have  been  presenting  to  the 
student  of  natural  science,  we  set  before  him,  in  the  first  place,  the 
conception  which  the  mind  of  Newton  had  formed  of  the  atomic 
constitution  of  matter  ($  7).  The  same  hypothesis  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  writings  of  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  iind  even  to 
earlier  times;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  instances,  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  acuteness  of  intellect  which  at  so  early  a 
period  of  philosophy,  propounded  speculations  upon  the  constitution 
of  the  universe,  which  have  stood  their  ground  till  the  present 
advanced  state  of  science.  The  intellectual  vigour  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  indeed,  was  capable  of  the  grandest  and  most 
comprehensive  views  of  nature,  and  often  conducted  them  to  the 
most  sublime  truths,  but  in  attempting  perpetually  to  soar  above 
the  vulgar  paths  of  observation  and  experience,  they  speedily 
became  confounded  in  the  mists  of  error  and  conceit. 

The  atomic  doctrine,  although  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  to 
belong  exclusively  to  tnetaphyHccU  science^  has  received  its  greatest 
support  from  the  progress  of  chemistry  in  modem  times,  and  Dr. 
Dalton,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  theory  of  multiple  and  equi* 
valent  proportions,  clothed  his  views  from  the  first  in  the  language 
of  this  speculation:  and,  hence,  the  term  atom  is  now  often  used  by 
writers  and  lecturers  as  synonymous  with  equiveUent. 

The  law  of  multiple  proportions  is,  in  fact,  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  atomic  hypothesis ;  for  if  bodies  combine  only  atom 
with  atom,  or  one  atom  with  two,  &c. — ^the  weight  of  such  atoms 
having  a  fixed  relation  of  weight  to  one  another — ^it  is  clear  that 
whatever  may  be  the  aggregate  number  of  particles  so  combining 
the  total  weight  of  one  sort,  must  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the 
total  weight  of  the  other  sort. 

All  the  phenomena  are,  in  fact,  irreconcilable  with  the  rival 
hypothesis  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 

§  856.  With  regard  to  the  absolute  weights,  sizes,  and  num- 
bers of  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter,  nothing  of  course  can  be 
determined ;  nothing,  moreover,  with  regard  to  the  absolute  quan- 
tities of  heat,  electricity  or  attraction  with  which  they  may  be 
associated  or  endued ;  but  speculation^  upon  the  relative  proportions 
which  the  atoms  of  difiereut  species  of  matter  bear  to  one  another, 
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in  these  respects,  have  been  supported  by  experimental  evidence  and 
inductive  reasoning  of  the  most  ingenious  description.  These,  per- 
haps, are  best  kept  out  of  sight  in  the  first  steps  of  physical  investi- 
gations, as  likely  to  turn  the  mind  from  that  rigid  method  of 
induction  from  facts,  by  which  alone  the  student  can  be  safely 
guiddd;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  they  have  their  use  in 
expanding  the  mind,  and  in  imparting  a  lively  interest  to  the  subject. 
We  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this  view  by  illustrating  the  mode  of 
reasoning,  by  which,  on  one  hand,  the  atomic  theory  has  been  sup- 
ported by  experiment,  and  by  which,  on  the  other,  it  has  been  made 
the  means  of  suggesting  experimental  inquiry. 

§  857.    Dr.  Dalton  announced  the  important,  but  simple 
generalization  at  which  he  had  arrived  in  the  following  terms*: — 

*'  In  all  chemical  investigations,  it  h«as  justly  been  considered  an 
important  object  to  ascertain  the  relative  teeiphts  of  the  simples 
which  constitute  a  compound.  But,  unfortunately,  the  inquiry  has 
terminated  here ;  whereas,  from  the  relative  weights  in  the  mass, 
the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  particles  or  atoms  of  the  bodies 
might  have  been  inferred,  from  which  their  number  and  weight  in 
various  other  compounds  would  appear,  in  order  to  assist  and  to 
guide  future  invosti«;ations,  and  to  correct  their  results.  Now,  it  is 
one  great  object  of  this  work  to  show  the  imjwrtaucc  and  advantage 
of  ascerUiining,  t/te  rdathe  tceiphU  of  the  ultimate  particles^  both  of 
simple  and  compound  bodies^  the  number  of  simple  el^jneniartf  particles 
which  roni*tftttte  one  compound  particle^  and  the  number  of  less  com- 
pound particles  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  one  more  compound 
particle, 

"  If  there  arc  two  bodies,  a  and  h,  which  arc  disposed  to  com- 
bine, the  following  is  the  order  in  which  the  combination  may  take 
place,  beginning  with  the  most  simple :    namely, — 

1  atom   of  A  +  1  atom   of  B  =  1  atom  of  C  binary. 

1  atom   of  A  +  2  atoms  of  B  =  1  atom  of  D  ternary. 

2  atoms  of  A  +  1  atom   of  B  =  1  atom  of  E  ternary. 

1  atom   of  A  +  3  atoms  of  B  =  1  atom  of  F  quaternary. 
.3  atoms  of  A  +  1  atom    of  B  =  1  atom  of  G  quaternary." 

&c.,  &c. 

Ho  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  following  general,  but  arbitrary, 
rule,  as  a  guide  to  all  our  investigations  respecting  this  species  of 
hj-pothetical  synthesis :  and  this  rule,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  fixed 

•  AVtc  Sy$tem  (^Chemical  Philotophy,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
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point  from  which  calculation  must  set  out;  the  fulcrum  from  which 
the  hypothesis  must  be  applied: — 

'Mst.  When  only  one  combination  of  two  bodies  can  be  ob- 
tained, it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binary  one,  unless  some  cause 
appear  to  the  contrary. 

'^2nd.  When  two  combinations  are  observed,  they  must  be 
presumed  to  be  a  binary  and  a  ternary,^  &c. 

§  858.  In  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  Dr. 
Dalton  has  associated  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  in  which  bodies 
combine  follows  the  numerical  laws  upon  which  we  have  already 
laid  80  much  stress,  with  the  hypothesis,  that  the  union  in  all  cases 
takes  place  between  the  atoms  which  constitute  the  substance  in 
question ;  and  that,  in  each  substance,  the  atoms  are  themselves 
characterized  by  a  proportionate  difference  in  point  of  weight  (176). 

§  859.  With  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  atomic  particles,  we 
have  already  given  the  rival  hypotheses  of  polyhedral  and  spheroidal 
forms  in  discussing  the  subject  of  cr^'stallization,  and  stated  the  rea- 
sons for  concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two. 
The  spheroidal  hypothesis  has  received  a  further  extension  by 
supposing  that  the  structure  of  bodies  is  not  simply  due  to  their 
mutual  powers  of  attraction,  but  to  a  balance  between  the  attractive 
force  of  the  atoms  and  the  repulsive  power  of  an  elastic  atmosphere. 


(176)  These  are  some  of  the  arbitrary  marks,  or  signs,  chosen  by 
Dr.  Dalton,  to  represent  the  several  chemical  elements  and  their  com- 
pounds.    The  relative  weights  of  the  atoms  are  placed  under  them  : — 
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I  represents  the  atom  of  hydrogen ;  2  nitrogen ;  3  carbon ;  4  oxygen ; 
5  phosphorus ;  6  sulphur ;  7  represents  the  compound  atom  of  water ; 
8  protoxide  of  nitrogen ;  9  carhuretted  hydrogen  ;  10  oxide  of  carbon ; 

I I  sulphuric  acid. 
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with  which  we  nmj  oonceive  each  to  be  surrouiicledt  and  which  is 
sometimes  assumed  to  be  the  matter  of  heat.  The  atonui  fure  ima- 
gined to  be  attractive  of  each  other  and  of  the  particles  of  the  hypo- 
thetical atmosphere,  but  the  latter  highly  repulsive  of  each  other. 

i  860.  Upon  these  postulates  each  spherical  atom  would  be 
surrounded  by  a  stratum  of  equal  depth  in  all  its  parts,  unifonnly 
distributed  over  its  surface,  which,  preventing  the  actual  contact  of 
the  particles,  would  nevertheless  allow  them  to  arrange  themselves 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  predominant  attraction. 

Any  addition  or  diminution  of  the  repulsive  aura  would  cause 
the  atoms  to  recede  from  or  approach  towards  each  other  equally ; 
and  if  we  were  to  heat  a  solid  so  constructed  it  would  expand  equally 
in  all  directions. 

But  this  would  not  be  the  case  with  oblate  spheroids  instead  of 
spheres.  For,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  force  of  their  attraction  upon 
the  particles  of  the  aura^  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  form,  be 
exerted  with  greater  force  in  the  direction  of  their  shorter  axes  than 
in  that  of  their  longer,  the  centre  of  the  spheroid  being  nearer  to  them 
in  this  direction; — taking  for  granted  two  fundamental  laws  of 
attraction,  first,  that  all  the  particles  of  matter  attract  one  another 
directly  as  their  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  s(|uares  of  their  distances; 
secondly,  that  a  body  of  any  shape  will  attract  a  particle  of  matter 
anywhere,  with  the  same  force  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  if  all 
the  matter  of  that  body  were  collected  in  its  centre  of  attraction, — 
it  is  clear  that  their  repulsive  atmospheres  would  not  be  distributed 
in  equal  layers  over  their  surfaces,  but  would  be  collected  in  greater 
depth  above  the  shorter  axes  than  the  longer;  and  the  atoms,  with 
their  atmospheres,  would  assume  more  of  the  spherical  form  than 
belongs  to  the  atom  alone  (177). 


(1/7)  Wc  may  suppose  Fig.  1  to  represent  a  section  of  the  tetra- 
hedral  arrangement  of  spheres  in  simple  contact ;  and  Fig.  2  of  the  same 
spheres,  with   their  atmospheres :   an  arrangement  essentially  the  same 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 


with  regard  to  structure  and  external  figure.  Any  addition  or  diminu- 
tion of  the  repulsive  aura  would  cause  the  atoms  to  approach  towards 
and  recede  from  each  other  equally. 
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§  861.  A  solid  crystal,  therefore,  thus  constructed,  must 
change  the  measure  of  its  angles  with  every  change  of  temperature. 
As  we  have  already  seen  (§  122),  this  is  precisely  what  Professor 
Mitscherlich  has  ascertained  to  happen  with  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime  and  other  substances  not  crystallizing  in  the  regular  octohe- 
dral  series.  In  substances  crystallizing  in  this  series  he  also  ascer- 
tained that  the  expansion  was  equal  in  all  directions. 

These  consequences  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
hypothesis,  and  the  observation  of  the  actual  phenomena  tends  pow- 
erfully to  its  support. 

§  862.  Passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  weights  and 
forms  of  the  atoms  of  different  kinds  of  matter  to  their  relative 
distances,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  particles  of  all  elastic  fluids  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  that  equal  measures 
of  such  fluids  contain  an  equal  number  of  particles.  This  opinion 
is  founded  upon  their  equal  dilatation  and  contraction  by  equal 
changes  both  of  pressure  and  temperature.  The  fact  of  the  same 
force,  applied  to  different  gases,  attracting  or  repelling  their  atoms 
to  the  same  amount  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances their  distances  must  be  the  same. 

It  follows  also  from  this  assumption  that  the  atomic  weights  of 
simple  gases  must  be  proportionate  to  their  densities,  and  that  these 
may  be  determined  by  experiment,  not  only  with  bodies  which  are 
naturally  in  a  gaseous  state,  but  with  such  bodies  as  are  volatile 
below  the  fusing  point  of  glass,  by  which  our  experiments  are 
limited. 

§  863.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  several  gases  and  vapours  named  in  the  first  column,  the  atomic 
weights  derived  from  this  calculation,  and  the  equivalent  proportions 
in  which  they  combine,  or  what  we  niust  now  regard  as  the  atomic 
weights  derived  from  their  affinities : — 


Fig.  3  represents  a  section  of  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  oblate 
spheroids  in  simple  contact ;  and  Fig.  4  an  oblate  spheroid  with  its 
atmosphere,  which  is  collected,  according  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  in  a 
layer  of  greater  depth  above  the  shorter  axis  than  above  the  longer.  In 
Fig.  5  we  are  presented  with  the  tetrahedral  arrangement  of  similar 
spheroids ;  from  which  it  is  clear  that  any  addition  to  their  atmospheres, 
according  to  the  same  laws,  will  cause  a  greater  expansion  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  shorter  axis  than  in  that  of  the  longer. 
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Table  XXXVII.    Atomic  and  Equivalent  Weights, 


Ilydrogen      .     .     . 

Specific  gra- 
vity Armn 
Experiment* 

wS    ^^-^^ 

0.0688 

1.0  =      1.0 

Oxygen     .... 

1.1026 

16.0  =      8.0  X  2 

Nitrogen  .... 

0.9760 

14.1  =:     14.0 

ChloriDe   .... 

2.4700 

35.9  =    36.0 

Bromine  .... 

5.5400 

80.5  =    78.0 

Iodine 

8.7160 

126.6  =  125.0 

Phosphorus    .     .     . 

4.4200 

64.2  s    16.0  X  4 

Arsenic     .... 

10.6000 

154.0  =    38.0  X  4 

Sulphur    .... 

6.6170 

96.1  =    16.0  X  6 

Mercury    .... 

6.9760 

101 .3  =  200.0  -7-    i 

Here  we  at  once  see  that  the  atomic  weights  thus  derived  from 
specific  gravity,  allowing  for  very  minute  errors  of  experiment,  are 
either  identical  with,  or  simple  multiples  and  sub-multiples  of,  the 
equivalents  derived  from  chemical  combination.  That  they  are  not  in 
every  case  identical  requires  a  modification  of  the  hypothesis,  and  to 
reconcile  the  two,  wc  must  admit  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  different  gases  is  not  equal,  but  that  they  bear 
some  simple  proportion  to  one  another,  as  1 :  1,  or  1 :  2,  or  1  :  3,  &c., 
or  that  the  com|>ound8  which  were  supposed  to  be  binary,  or  atom 
with  atom,  are  in  some  cases  binary,  quaternary,  &c. 

§  864.  With  regard  to  liquids  in  general,  the  inequality  of 
their  expansion  by  heat  would  seem  to  lead  to  a  directly  opposite 
conclusion  to  that  which  we  have  arrived  at  with  regard  to  aeriform 
bodies ;  nevertheless  their  particles  may  offer  simple  points  of 
relation  to  each  other,  if  the  comparison  bo  made  under  exactly 
similar  circumstances.  M.  Gay  Lussac  has  proved  this  by  show- 
ing that  equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  mea- 
sured at  equal  distances  from  their  respective  boiling-points,  and 
allowed  to  cool  an  equal  number  of  degrees,  will  always  remain 
equal. 

This  result  is  exhibited  in  the  following  Table,  in  which  will  be 
foimd  the  contractions  which  1000  parts  of  these  two  liquids  undergo 
for  every  9°  of  Fahrenheit,  setting  out  from  the  boiling-point  of 
each  : — 
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Table  XXXVIII.     The  Contractions  of  Alcohol  and  Sulphuret 

of  Carbon. 


Number  of  De- 

Contraction of 

H  ^^JV^h                      A                 AAV 

Contraction  of 

grees  by  which 

1000  parts  of  Al- 
cohol from  the 
Temperature 
17S.5«. 

1000  parts  of  Sul- 

the  Temperature 
was  lowered. 

I^uret  of  Carbon 
from  113*. 

9 

5.55 

6.14 

18 

11.43 

12.01 

27 

17.51 

17.98 

36 

24.34 

23.80 

45 

29.15 

29.65 

54 

34.74 

35.06 

63 

40.28 

40.48 

72 

46.68 

45.88 

81 

50.85 

51.08 

90 

56.02 

56.28 

99 

61.01 

61.14 

108 

65.96 

66.21 

As  these  contractions  are  sensibly  equal,  it  is  clear  that  the 
volumes  of  the  two  liquids  must  be  equal  at  the  temperatures 
denoted :  and  to  compare  them  under  equal  circumstances,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  between  them  the  thermometric  interval 
which  separates  their  points  of  ebullition. 

Equal  volumes  of  alcohol  and  sulphuret  of  carbon  measured 
with  this  precaution  would  give  equal  volumes  of  vapour  measured 
at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  ;  and  this  theoretical  conclu- 
sion has  been  confirmed  by  experiment. 

§  865.  Hence  we  might  conclude  that  if  equal  volumes  of 
the  two  vapours  contain  an  equal  number  of  atoms,  equal  volumes  of 
the  liquids,  measured  under  the  conditions  which  we  have  just 
pointed  out,  must  do  the  same. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  a  general  law ;  but  still  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  an  intimate  relation  would  be  found  between 
liquids  and  their  vapours,  provided  a  comparison  were  instituted 
either  at  their  boiling  points,  or  at  their  points  of  greatest  viscosity. 

§  866.  The  atomic  weights  of  bodies  are  not  only  thus 
dependent  upon  their  specific  gravities,  but  are  intimately  connected 
with  their  specific  heats.  We  have  seen  that  when  we  compare 
the  same  weight  of  two  substances  together,  their  capacities  for  heat 
are  very  unequal  (Table  XIII.) ;  but  if  we  make  the  same  comparison 
between  quantities  proportional  to  their  equivalent  numbers,  we  shall 
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find  their  capacities  almost  always  equal.  This  remarkable  law 
was  discovered  by  MM.  Du  Long  and  Petit.  It  may  otherwise  be 
expressed  thus : — The  specific  caloric  of  simple  bodies  is  inversely 
as  their  atomic  weights;  and  a  given  quantity  of  heat  will  elevate 
the  same  number  of  degrees  a  portion  of  every  simple  sabstance 
represented  by  its  atomic  weight.  Thus,  it  requires  twice  as  much 
heat  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  sulphur,  whoee  equi- 
valent number  is  16,  10^,  as  it  does  to  raise  that  of  a  pound  of 
zinc,  whose  equivalent  is  32,  to  the  same  extent ;  and  a  pound  of 
heated  sulphur  will  warm  twice  as  much  water,  or  any  third  sub- 
stance, as  a  pound  of  equally  hot  zinc. 

Now  as,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  the  number  of  particles 
which  equal  weights  of  any  two  substances  comprise,  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  weights  of  these  particles,  the  law  in  question  may 
be  verified  by  multiplying  the  capacities,  determined  by  experiment, 
by  the  weights  of  the  corresponding  atoms.  If  the  law  be  true,  the 
products  of  the  multiplication  should  be  sensibly  equal,  or  difiTer  from 
one  another  by  quantities  so  small  as  to  fall  within  the  limits  of 
errors  of  experiment. 

§  867.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  specific  heats  of 
thirteen  simple  substances,  the  atomic  weights  which  correspond  with 
them,  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  these  two  numbers,  and 
the  atonne  weights  derived  from  their  chemical  combinations  : — 

Table  XXXIX.     Correspondence  of  Atomic  WtighU  and  Specific 

Heats, 


1  Si>ccific  Heat. 

Atomic 

Product  of 

Cliemical  1 
Atomic     1 

Bismuth    .     .     . 

« 

WeightH. 

the  Iwo. 

Weight*. 

0.0288 

108 

31.10 

72 

Jjead     . 

0.0293 

104 

30.47 

14 

Gold     . 

0.0298 

100 

29.80 

200 

Platinum  . 

0.0314 

96 

30.14 

.96 

Tin  .     .     . 

0.0514 

58 

29.81 

o8 

Silver    . 

0.0557 

55 

1 

30.63 

110 

Zinc 

0.0927 

32 

29.6(3 

32 

Tellurium 

0.0912 

32 

29.18 

32 

Copper 

0.0949 

1       32 

30.36 

32 

Nickel  . 

0.1035 

28 

30.38 

28 

Iron      .     . 

0.1100 

28 

30.80 

28 

Cobalt 

0.1498 

20 

29.96 

30 

Sulphur 

1         1 

0.1880 

16 

30.08 

16 

Mean  .    . 

30.18 
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i  868.  Admitting,  therefore,  the  truth  of  the  law,  if  we  know 
the  capacity  of  any  simple  body  for  heat,  we  have  only  to  divide  by 
it  the  number  30.18,  the  mean  product  of  the  Table,  to  obtain  the 
relative  weight  of  its  atom  compared  to  hydrogen.  But  here,  again, 
it  will  be  observed  that  the  atomic  numbers  derived  from  the  specific 
heats  are  not  in  all  cases  identical  with  those  derived  from  chemical 
combination;  but  still  they  are  connected  together  by  the  simple 
relations  of  multiple  and  sub-multiple. 

§  869.  It  has  also  been  found  by  M.  Neumann,  that  the 
atoms  of  compound  bodies  of  analogous  composition,  are  endued 
with  the  same  capacity  for  heat,  as  the  following  results  of  the  two 
classes  of  carbonates  and  sulphates  will  show. 

Table  XL.     Correspondencs  of  Atomie  We%ght$  and  Specific 

Heats  in  the  Carbonates. 


Carbonate  of  Lime . 
Carbonate  of  Baryta 
Carbonate  of  Iron  . 
Carbonate  of  Lead  . 
Carbonate  of  Zinc  . 
Carbonate  of  Strontia 


Atomic 

Prodoct  of 

Specific  Heat. 

Weights. 

the  two. 

.     .     0.2044 

50 

102.2 

.     .    0.1080 

99 

106.9 

.    .    0.1819 

58 

105.5 

.    .    0.0810 

134 

108.5 

.    .    0.1712 

62 

106.1 

.    .    0.1445 

74 

106.9 

Mean 

.     106. 

Ta%le  XLI.     Correspondence  of  Atomic  Weights  and  Specific 

Heats  in  the  Stdphates. 


Sulphate  of  Baiyta 
Sulphate  of  Lime   . 
Sulphate  of  Strontia 
Sulphate  of  Lead   • 


0.1068 
0.1854 
0.1300 
0.0830 


117 

68 

92 
152 

Mean 


124.9 
126.0 
119.6 
126.1 

124.1 


In  these  instances,  the  atomic  weights  exactly  correspond  with 
those  derived  from  the  chemical  composition  of  the  several  salts. 

§  870.  The  like  intimate  connexion  exists  between  the  atoms 
of  bodies  and  electricity :  the  specific  electricity  of  different  sub- 
stances, is  inversely  as  their  atomic  weights,  and  a  given  quantity 
of  electricity  will  separate  from  combination  portions  of  substances 
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represented  by  their  atomic  weights.  Thus,  the  action  of  32  parts 
of  zinc,  in  a  voltaic  battery,  is  able  to  evolve  a  current  of  electri- 
city which  is  capable  of  decomposing  and  transferring  the  elements 
of  9  parts  of  water,  and  of  disengaging  1  part  of  hydrogen  and 
8  parts  of  oxygen.  Or :  if  we  have  recourse  to  another  source  for 
the  electricity ;  the  same  current  derived  from  the  induction  of  a 
magnet,  which  will  decompose  9  parts  of  water  into  1  hydrogen,  and 
8  of  oxygen  will,  at  the  same  time,  decompose  37  parts  of  muriatic 
acid  into  1  of  hydrogen,  and  36  of  chlorine. 

This  is  another  mode  of  representing  the  grand  discovery  of 
Faraday,  and  it  will  be  seen  from"  the  following  Table,  that  the 
atomic  weights  experimentally  obtained  by  him  by  electrical  de- 
composition, accord  with  those  derived  from  chemical  composition. 
The  calculated  specific  electricity  of  equal  weights  of  the  different 
substances,  is  placed  by  the  side  of  their  atomic  numbers. 


Table  XLII.    Eleetro-Ckemical  EquitalenU. 


CATIONS. 

ANIONS. 

Hydrogen . 
Potassium . 

Equivalents. 
.         1. 

.     39.2 

Specific 
Electricity. 

1000 
25 

Oxygen    . 
Chlorine  . 

EquiT&lents. 

.      8. 
.     35.5 

Specific 
Electricitv 

J25 

27 

Sodiuiu 

.     23.3 

43 

Iodine 

.  126. 

8 

Zinc      .     . 

.     32.5 

31 

Bromine  . 

.     78.3 

12 

Copper.     . 

.     3I.<) 

31 

Fluorine  . 

.    18.7 

rut 

Ammonia  . 
PotassA 

.    17. 
.    47.2 

58 
21 

Cyanogen      .     26. 
Sulphuric  acid   40. 

38 
25 

Soil  a 

.     31.3 

32 

Nitric  acid 

.     54. 

18 

Lime     .     . 

.     28.5 

35 

Chloric  acid 

.    7«'>-»> 

13 

§  871.    This  mode  of  viewing   the  atomic   constitution  of 
bodies  in  rchition  to  Hpace,  gravity,  affinity,  heat,  and  electricity,  not 
only  ])reHents  uh  with   the  most   interesting,   although   imperfect, 
glimpses  of  the  order  of  the  material  creation,  but  may  be  practi- 
cally useful  by  enabling  us  to  correct  the  data  which  we  derive  from 
one  order  of  relations  by  those  deduced  from  another.     Thus,  with 
regard  to  the  chemical   equivalents,   or   combining   proportions  of 
some  substances,  chemists  have  been  sometimes  in  doubt  between 
two  numbers,  one  the  multiple  of  the  other  ;  which  doubt  might  bo 
resolved  by  an  appeal  to  their  specific  heats,  or  electrolytic  products. 
For  a  long  time,  opinions  were  divided  between  the  numbers  64 
and  32,  for  copper,  either  of  which  can  be  defended  upon  purely 
chemical  grounds,  with  argiunents  of  e([ual  plausibility :  both  the 
relations,    however,   of   heat   and    electricity  agree   in  the   latter 
number. 
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$  872.  There  are  some  instances,  however,  in  which  the 
weights  of  the  atoms  derived  from  physical  considerations,  as  contra- 
distinguished to  chemical,  are  at  present  irreconcileable  with  the 
latter,  although  still  connected  with  them  by  simple  relations.  The 
bold  spirit  of  hypothesis,  far  from  being  checked  by  the  difficulty, 
hereupon  suggests  that  chemical  atoms,  those  infinitely  small  par- 
ticles which  are  indivisible  by  chemical  forces,  may  be  divisible  by 
heat,  and  that,  for  example,  the  chemical  atoms  of  mercury  are 
divided  into  two  when  they  pass  into  the  gaseous  state. 

i  873.  The  forms  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  different  kinds  of 
matter  have  also  been  appealed  to  for  confirmation  of  their  respective 
weights.  It  was  long  ago  remarked  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  that,  in  the 
composition  of  alum,  ammonia  might  be  substituted  for  potassa 
without  at  all  interfering  with  the  shape  of  its  crystals ;  and  that  a 
crystal  of  ammoniacal  alum,  when  placed  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassa  alum,  would  go  on  increasing  in  size  without  undergoing 
any  modification  of  form.  M.  Mitscherlich  has  since  discovered 
that  salts,  or  in  general  any  chemical  compounds,  which  can  be 
represented  by  the  same  atomic  formula,  may  crjrstallize  together, 
and  become  mixed  in  any  proportions  in  the  crystals,  without  modi- 
fying the  fundamental  form  beyond  a  few  degrees  in  the  measure  of 
their  angles.  He  supposes  that  the  molecules  of  all  such  substances 
have  the  same  forms,  and  that  therefore  one  is  capable  of  taking  the 
place  of  another  without  leaving  any  vacuity.  This  identity  of 
shape  and  faculty  of  substitution  belongs  to  bodies  of  all  classes. 
Simple  substances,  oxides,  sulphurets,  salts,  and  organic  matters, 
may  possess  them,  and  it  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  general 
property  of  bodies.  Professor  Mitscherlich  has  designated  it  by  the 
name  of  Isomorphism  :  he  denominates  isamarphous^  substances  that 
crystallizing  in  the  same  shape  can  substitute  themselves  one  for 
the  other  without  changing  the  form  of  the  product,  and  he 
regards  them  as  being  generally  composed  of  the  same  number  of 
atoms  united  in  the  same  manner. 

§  874.  This  last  condition,  which  agrees  in  a  great  number 
of  cases  with  chemical  data,  being  conceded,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  the  atomic  weights  of  simple  substances  which 
have  not  yet  had  their  specific  heat,  or  their  density  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  determined. 

For  an  example  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  let  us  take  iron,  whose 
atomic  weight  determined  by  its  specific  heat  agrees  with  the 
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ohemictl  eqaiyalent   28 ;  from  the  analym  of  its  two  principal 
oxides  we  are  led  to  the  foUowing  oonduaioiis. 
The  protoxide  of  iron  contMns  :— 

Iron       77*81100  00 
Oxygen  22.77  T^'^ 

Iitm.  Oxygen.  1  Eqmv.  Iron*     1  EqmT.  Oxj, 

And,—      77.23  22.77        : :        28        !  8 

The  protoxide,  therefore^  contains  one  atom  of  each  element. 
The  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  contains : — 

Iron       69-84  1 100  00 
Oxygen  80.66  i  ^^'^ 

Iron.  Oxygen.  1  EqiuT.  Iron.     I^  Eqafr.  Oxj. 

And,—      69.34        :        30.66        ::        28         :         12 

The  sesqui-oxide,  therefore,  contains  1  atom  of  iron  and  H  oxygen, 
or  2  atoms  of  iron  and  3  of  oxygen. 

Now,  the  oxide  of  iron  may  be  replaced  in  the  carbonate  or 
sulphate  of  iron  by  a  great  number  of  oxides ;  as  magnesia,  lime,  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.  The  analygiB  of  the  oxides, 
therefore,  being  known,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  determine 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  when  unknown. 

§  875.  It  is  known,  for  instance,  that  lime  contains : — 

Calcium  71.4 


Calcium  71.4  \  ,^,^  ^ 
Oxygen    28.6  }  100.0 


Knowing,  from  the  law  of  isomorphism,  that  lime  must  contain  one 
atom  of  calcium  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  we  state  the  following  pro- 
portions : — 

Oxygen.  Calcium.  1  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number. 

28.6         :         71.4         ::         8         :         20 

And  in  the  same  manner  we  may  proceed  with  the  numerous  other 
metals  whose  oxides  are  isomorphous  with  the  preceding. 

§  876.  On  the  other  hand,  knowing  the  number  of  atoms  of 
metal  and  oxygen  which  the  sesqui-oxide  of  iron  contains,  we  may 
easily  find  the  atomic  weights  of  such  metals  as  afford  oxides  ieo- 
morphoua  with  it.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron,  the  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  oxides  of  chrome 
and  aluminum,  can  replace  one  another,  and  become  intimately 
blended  in  the  composition  of  alum,  without  changing  the  form  of 
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the  salt.    Hence  we  conclude,  that  each  of  these  oxides  contains 
two  atoms  of  metal  for  three  atoms  of  oxjgen. 
Thus  we  know  that  alumina  is  composed  of  :-— 

.    Aluminum  53.29  \  ,^  ^ 
Oxygen       46.71  I  ^^'^ 

And  from  these  data  we  obtain  the  atomio  weight  of  aluminum, 
thus:-— 

Oxjg&L  AlnmiiuL  9  0xyg^A»     Atomie  Numbsr. 

46.71  53.29        ::        24        :        27 

§  877.  We  will  take  a  last  illustration  of  the  principle  under 
consideration  from  manganese,  which  will  prove  at  once  how  variooa 
and  how  unerring  are  the  indications  of  isomorphism. 

The  protoxide  of  manganese  is  isomorphous  with  the  protoxide 
of  iron,  and  therefore  contains  one  atom  of  metal  to  one  atom  of 
oxygen.  From  its  composition  per  cent,  we  derive  the  following 
result: — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  1  Oxygen.     Atomie  Kumber. 

21.94        :        78.06        ::         8  28 

The  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese  is  isomorphous  with  the  sesqui-oxide 
of  iron,  and  from  its  known  composition  :-— 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  1^  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number. 

29.66        :         70.34        ::         12         :         28 

The  manganic  acid,  again,  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
and  from  the  atomic  number  of  sulphur  derived  from  its  specific 
heat,  the  latter  contains  one  atom  of  sulphur  to  three  atoms  of 
oxygen.  We  must  therefore  adopt  the  same  formula  for  the  former, 
and  its  analysis  will  lead  to  the  following  proportion  :— 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  3  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number. 

46.46         :         63.55         ::         24         :         28 

And  lastly,  the  hyper-manganic  acid  is  isomorphous  with  the  hyper- 
chlorio  acid ;  and  as  this  is  composed  of  two  volumes  of  chlorine  to 
seven  of  oxygen,  we  must  conclude  that  the  hyper-manganio  acid 
itself  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  manganese  to  three  and  a  half 
of  oxygen,  so  that  we  derive  the  following  proportion  from  its 
analysis : — 

Oxygen.  Manganese.  3^  Oxygen.     Atomic  Number. 

50.29        :        49.71         ::        28        :        28 
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Thus  four  distinct  classes  of  combiaations  all  lead  to  the  same 
result,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  with  regard  to  simple  substances, 
which  cannot  even  be  examined  hj  other  methods,  isomorphism  is 
oapable  of  leading  us  to  correct  results. 

§  878.  Wo  have  now  to  remark  an  evident  relation  between 
the  atomic  weights  of  certain  substances  and  their  densities  in  the 
solid  state  ;  thus  amongst  the  metals,  those  which  have  the  highest 
numbers  have  also  the  highest  specific  gravities.  Hence  when  the 
atomic  weight  has  been  fixed  by  no  other  consideration,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  conclude  that  a  heavy  metal  has  a  high  equivalent,  and 
a  light  metal  a  low  one.  The  metals  which  have  a  specific  gravity 
higher  than  9,  have  all  atomic  weights  above  96,  and  those  below 
that  density  seldom  exceed  32  or  40.  But  knowing  the  weights  of 
equal  volumes  of  two  simple  substances,  and  the  weights  of  their 
particles,  the  relation  between  the  distances  of  the  particles  of  these 
two  bodies,  or  of  the  spaces  which  they  occupy,  may  be  calculated. 
Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  we  may  compare  the  number  of  the 
atoms  in  equal  volumes  of  the  substances.  The  density  divided  by 
the  atomic  weight  of  one  will  be  to  the  density  divided  by  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  other,  as  the  number  of  atoms  in  a  volume  of 
the  first  to  the  number  of  atoms  in  an  equal  volume  of  the  second. 
These  relations  are  found  to  be  of  extreme  simplicity  when  we 
compare  together  substances  which  can  be  classed  together  by 
marked  analogies.  Let  us  compare,  for  example,  the  following  five 
isomorphous  metals : — 


1~)ATIflitir>a 

Atomic 

Number  of  Atonui 

J^vUOtttvS. 

Weights. 

iu  Equal  Volumes. 

Iron      .     .     . 

7.8 

28 

0.277 

Cobalt        .     . 

8.5 

30 

0.280 

Nickel  .     .     . 

8.6 

28 

0.300 

Copper 

8.9 

32 

0.278 

Manganese 

8.0 

28 

0.280 

Mean 

.     .  0.283 

The  numbers  in  the  last  column  differ  too  little  from  the  mean 
to  allow  us  to  doubt  that  to  their  other  analogies  we  may  add  that 
of  containing  the  same  number  of  atoms  in  the  same  volumes. 

If  we  add  carbon  to  this  list,  we  shall  have  the  following 
result : — 

Density.  Atomic  Number 

^*  Weight.  of  Atoms. 

Diamond 3.4  6  0.56 


Atomic 

Number 

Weight 

of  Atoms. 

48 

0.17 

100 

0.17 
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From  which  we  conclude  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  an  equal 
volume  of  carbon  bears  the  simple  relation  to  the  former  of  a 
duplicate  ratio.  There  may  at  first  appear  to  be  little  analogy 
between  the  preceding  metals  and  carbon ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  melted  iron  is  capable  of  dissolving  carbon  in  large 
quantities,  and  of  throwing  it  off  in  a  lamellar  state  in  the  act  of  cool- 
ing ;  as  if  the  particles  of  iron  and  carbon  were  capable  of  mutual 
interposition,  and  occupied  spaces  simply  proportioned  to  each 
other. 

§  879.  The  metals  molybdenum  and  tungsten  ofier  a  most 
striking  example  of  this  accordance,  for  while  diey  are  united  by 
the  strongest  analogy  of  properties,  they  are  separated  by  the  greatest 
differences  of  densities  and  equivalents  : — 

Densities. 

Molybdenum      .     .     .     8.6 
Tungsten 17.4 

§  880.  One  more  example  we  will  select  from  a  comparison 
between  the  lightest  and  heaviest  elementary  solids  with  which  we 
are  acquainted : — 

DensiUes.  J^*?"??  ^"^^ 

Weight.  of  Atoms. 

Sodium      ....    0.972  24  0.040 

Potassium       .     .     .     0.865  40  0.020 

Platinum   ....  21.500  96  0.200 

Here  we  see  that,  in  an  equal  volume,  platinum  contains  just  five 
times  as  many  atoms  as  sodium,  and  ten  times  as  many  as  potas- 
sium. 

§  881.  The  phenomena  to  which  we  have  before  referred  of 
dimorphism  (§  1 26)  and  isomerism  (§  511)  are  also  intimately  connected 
with  the  atomic  theory.  To  the  former  belong  those  changes  in  a 
body  which,  without  altering  its  composition  or  its  chemical  character, 
modify  its  physical  properties,  such  as  its  density,  its  hardness,  its 
cohesion,  its  colour,  or  its  crystalline  form.  They  are  conceived  to 
depend  upon  some  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecular 
groups  of  the  bodies  in  which  they  occur.  Under  the  latter  are 
classed  together  all  those  bodies  which  present  the  same  composi- 
tion, but  which  differ  essentially  in  their  chemical  properties;  and  their 
differences  are  doubtlessly  connected  with  differences  in  the  arrange- 
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meiit  of  the  eleinenUr)r  atoms  or  proper  chemical  atonur  of  whioh 
thej  are  composed. 

§  882.  The  atomic  theory  thus  comiects  together,  by  an 
hypothesis  of  extreme  simpHcity,  a  vast  multitude  of  phenomena 
which  could  scarcely  be  comprehended  together  in  any  other  genwal 
yiew ;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  its  importance.  lu  it 
we  recognise  one  of  ^^  those  higher  inductions,  in  which  more  scope 
is  given  to  the  exercise  of  pure  reason  than  in  slowly  groping  out 
our  first  results ;  and  the  mind  is  more  disencumbered  of  matter, 
and  moves,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  element.^ 

But  we  must  be  careAil  not  to  abuse  this  liberty  of  speonlation, 
which  is  (me  of  the  highest  privileges  of  the  well-trained  intelleot, 
and  the  student  of  the  atomic  doctrines  will  do  well  to  imprint  upon 
his  mind  the  caution  of  that  eminent  philosopher,  to  whom  we  have 
already  been  so  greatly  indebted  for  our  rules  of  philosophizing, 
that  '^  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  we  are  abandoned  to 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  the  imagination,  or  at  liberty  to  lay 
down  arbitrary  principles,  or  assume  the  existence  of  mere  fanciful 
causes.*^  ^^  The  ultimate  objects  we  pursue  in  the  highest  theories 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  lowest  inductions ;  and  the  means  by 
which  wc  can  most  securely  attain  them  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
those  which  have  been  found  successful  in  such  inferior  cases *.'*^ 

§  883.  We  have  thus  filled  up  our  plan ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  view  which  has  resulted  of  the  connexion  of  the  physical  sciences^ 
may  bo  useful  to  students  in  preparing  them  for  that  closer  and 
more  laborious  examination  of  the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy, 
which  will  be  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  proficiency  in  that  or 
any  other  department  of  science.  "  It  can  hardly  be  pressed  forcibly 
enough  on  the  attention  of  the  student  of  nature/''  observes  Sir  John 
Herschel,  "that  there  is  scarcely  any  natural  phenomenon  which 
can  be  fully  and  completely  explained  in  all  its  circumstances  with- 
out a  union  of  several,  perhaps  of  all,  the  sciences ;"  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that,  whatever  walk  of  science  he  may  determine  to 
pursue,  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  finite  capacity  to  explore  all  with 
any  chance  of  success,  ho  will  find  it  illuminated  in  proportion  to 
the  light  which  he  is  enabled  to  throw  upon  it  from  surrounding 
regions.  But  independently  of  this  advantage,  the  glimpse  whioh 
may  thus  be  obtained  of  the  harmony  of  Creation, — of  the  unity  o| 
its  plan — of  the  theory  of  the  material  universe,  is  one  of  the  most 

*  Hkr8chkl*8  Ditcaurse,  pp.  190^  191. 
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exalted  objects  of  contemplation  which  can  be  presented  to  the 
fiMSuIties  of  a  rational  being.  In  such  a  general  survey  he  perceives 
that  science  is  a  whole,  whose  source  is  lost  in  infinity,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  imperfection  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  divide. 
He  feels  his  nothingness  in  his  attempts  to  grasp  it,  and  he  bows 
with  humility  and  adoration  before  that  Supreme  Intelligence  who 
alone  can  comprehend  it;  and  who  ^'in  the  beginning  iaw  every 
thing  that  he  had  made,  and  behold  it  was  very  good.^ 
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GLOSSARY. 


Absorption,  from  dbiorbeo,  to  sack  up;  the  power  or  act  of  imbibing  a  fluid. 

AcKTic  Acn>,  from  aeehtmy  vinegar;  the  acidifying  principle  of  common 
vinegar. 

AcicuLAB,  frx>m  aeuSy  a  needle;  having  sharp  points  like  needles. 

Aoousncsy  from  okovv^  to  hear;  the  science  which  rdates  to  sounds. 

AcnoN,  from  5y«,  to  move;  the  effort  by  which  one  body  produces,  or  endea- 
vours to  produce,  motion  in  another. 

Adhesion,  -ive,  from  ad,  to,  and  hanreo^  to  stick ;  the  tendency  which  dissi- 
milar bodies  have  to  adhere  or  stick  together. 

AMration,  from  a^p^  the  air ;  the  saturation  of  a  liquid  with  air. 

A£biporm,  from  mt,  the  air,  wAforma^  a  form ;  having  the  form  of  air. 

AltBOSTATioN,  from  oi^p,  the  air,  and  umnuy  to  weigh;  primarily  it  denotes 
the  science  of  weights  suspended  in  the  air,  but  in  the  modem  appli- 
cation of  the  term,  it  agnifles  the  art  of  navigating  the  air. 

Affinitt,  from  ady  to,  and  finiSy  a  boundary;  relationship;  the  force  which 
causes  dissimilar  particles  of  matter  to  combine  together  so  as  to  form 
new  matter. 

Albumen,  -inous,  from  albmnen^  the  white  of  an  egg;  an  important  animal 
principle.    The  white  of  an  egg  b  fdbumen  mixed  with  water. 

Alcohol,  from  a  word  of  Arabic  origin;  the  intoxicating  ingredient  of  spi- 
rituous liquors. 

Alkali,  a  soluble  body,  with  a  hot  caustic  taste,  which  possesses  the  power  of 
destroying  acidity;  the  term  b  derived  from  ialiy  the  Arabic  name 
of  a  plant,  from  the  ashes  of  which  one  species  is  obtained,  and  the 
article  a/. 

Alitioni,  the  base  of  alum ;  pure  clay. 

AjfALQAX,  from  cffia,  together,  and  yofutt  to  marry;  a  chemical  term,  signifying 
the  union  of  any  metal  with  mercury,  which  is  a  solvent  of  various 
metals. 

Amorphous,  from  cE,  not,  and  pofx^fj,  a  form;  not  possessing  regular  form. 

Analoot,  -ical,  and  -ous,  from  oyo,  thoroughly,  and  \6yof,  a  relation  or  pro- 
portion ;  a  likeness  or  resemblance  between  things  with  regard  to 
their  circumstances  or  effects. 

Analysis,  from  oj^  thoroughly,  and  Xv^,  to  loosen ;  the  separation  of  a  whole 
into  parts. 

Angle,  from  anguluSy  a  comer;  the  inclination  of  two  straight  lines  to  each  other, 
which  meet  together,  but  are  not  in  the  same  straight  line. 
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AKHTDBor%  from  Sy  not,  and  v^mp,  water ;  eontaining  no  water. 

AinoXyfrom  ok^  up,  and  tlfu,  to  go;  that  which  goes  up ;  a  aabetanee  which  in 

electrolysifly  passes  to  the  Anode* 
AKODBy  from  oM,  npy  and  6d6t^  a  wajr;  the  way  which  the   son  rises;  the 

sorfiice  at  which  the  electricity  passes  into  a  body,  sappoeing  the 

currents  to  more  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the  sun. 
AxoMALTy  -Locsy  from  ^  uot,  and  i^f«of^  a  law;  an  irregularity  or  deTiatioii 

from  a  law. 
AnTAOosnsiiy  from  drr), i^alnsty  and  iymrSCofim,  toeoDtcsd;  <^)poation  of  MlleiL 
AxTAOoxiBT,  one  who  contends  against  another. 
Aicn-SKFTic,  from  Jb^  i^ainst^  and  v^^^  to  make  rotten;  pewwiing  ilie  pow 

of  prerenting  putrefiMtion. 
AmoxncATBy  -rrxLT,  from  ed^  to,  and/fwismf,  nearest;  hari^g  affiiiHj  with; 

bordering  upon. 
Aqua  Rboia,  L  e.  Regal  WAm,  a  mixture  of  nitrio  and  murialio  aeldi;  m 

called  from  its  property  of  diasolring  gold,  held  by  the  akhemiata  to 

be  Ue  Hm^  of  the  wtttah. 
Aqcbo^  from  opMy  water;  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  denotes  thai  wal»  ealsw 

into  the  oompoaitI<m  of  the  snbetanee  which  it  signifim, 
Ajk^  from  ofVMf,  a  bow;  a  part  of  a  enrred  line,  as  of  a  circle^  ellipae^  &c. 
Abmature^  from  wrw^  to  arm;  a  piece  of  soft  iron  applied  to  a  kwid  atane,  or 

connecting  the  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet. 
Astatic  Needle,  from  Ktrrarot^  balanced;  a  double   magnetlo  needle,  not 

affected  by  the  earth's  magnetism. 
AarraoNOMT,  from  Sarpot^y  a  star,  and  p6fAotf  a  law  or  rule;  the  solenoe^  which 

treats  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their  motions,  period^  Ike*,  and  the 

causes  on  which  they  depend. 
Atherxanous,  from  /f,  not,  aiid  Otpfiosy  heat;  tliat,  through  whieh  heat  wiU 

not  pass,  is  said  to  be  Athermanous. 
Atmosphere,  -ic,  from  drfubfy  vapour,  and  cF^ipo,  a  ^here ;  the  sph^e  of  air. 

which  surrounds  the  globe. 
Atom,  -ic,  from  a,  not,  and  rc/xiw,  to  cut;  a  minute  particle  not  susceptible  of 

further  division. 
Attbactiox,  -rvE,  from  ady  to,  and  trahoy  to  draw;  the  tendency  which  bodiee^ 

have  to  approach  each  other. 
Austral,  from  austery  the  south ;  southern. 
Axis,  in  geometry,  the  straight  line  in  a  phme  figure,  about  which  it  nrfArm 

to  produce  or  generate  a  solid :  more  generally  the  right  line  oonoeired 

to  be  drawn  from  the  vertex  of  a  figure  to  the  middle  of  the  base. 
Azote,  from  «,  not,  and  fwi),  life ;  another  name  for  nitrogen,  (which  see.)     It 

is  so  called  because  it  will  not  support  respiration. 

Barium,  from  fiapvsy  heavy ;  a  metallic  substance  of  dark  gray  colour,  hitherto 
produced  in  very  small  quantities  from  Baryta. 
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RABOiCTTKm,  *MCAL»  fipom  fidposy  ^raght^  and  fitrptm,  a  moafiire;  an  inatromenl 

for  measuring  the  vaiyiqg  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 
Babtta  ;  a  eompound  of  ox jgen,  and  Bariom,  poawadng  alkaline  qualities. 
Bibulous,  from  Md^  to  drink;  that  which  has  the  quality  of  drinking  in 

moisture. 
BiTumcATioKy  from  to,  twiee^  and  fittea,  a  fork;  a  foiking  or  division  into  two 

branches. 
BiifAmT,  from  his,  twice;  containing  two  units. 
BiNAXiALy  from  bisy  twice,  and  om^  an  axis;  having  two  axes. 
Bitumen,  -lONoua,  from  hUtmm,  pitch;  the  name  given  to  asveral  inflam* 

maUe  substince^  which,  though  of  vc^getaUe  origin,  are  foimd  in  the 

earth,  or  issue  from  the  surfiice. 
BoRSix,  from  b&reas,  the  north;  northern. 
BoROn ;  a  dark,  olive-coloured  substance  obtained  from  boracio  aoid,  insoluble 

in  water,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
BRomifB,  from  /9|p«fftOf,  a  stroog  odour;  a  liquid  of  a  reddish^biown  colour, 

which  possesses  a  sufiboating  odour  and  pui^gmit  taste. 

Caloric,  from  color,  heat;  an  imaginaiy  fluid  substance^  snj^esed  to  be 
diflfused  through  all  bodies,  and  the  seniAble  effect  of  whloh  Is  called 
heat. 

Calorifio;  imparting  the  sensation  and  other  efiecii  of  heat. 

CjLLORiMETEB,  from  coloT,  hcat,  and  ivMfnisf,  a  pleasure;  an  faislrament  for 
measuring  caloric* 

Cafillart,  from  capiliuSy  a  hair;  resembling  or  having  the  form  of  hairs. 

Cassulb,  horn  capsukiy  a  little  chest;  a  small  shallow  cup. 

Carbox,  from  carbo,  a  coal ;  the  chemical  name  for  charooaL 

Gataitsis,  fixnn  mnh,  thoroughly,  and  Xmi^  to  loosen ;  an  imaginaiy  force  whidi 
is  supposed  to  assist  the  decompodtion  of  some  bodies^  and  the  compo- 
sition of  others. 

Cathodi^  from  Koriiy  downwards^  and  M^  a  way;  the  way  wUch  the  sun 
sets;  the  surface  at  which  electricity  passes  out  of  a  body,  supposing 
the  eturent  to  move  in  the  apparent  direction  of  the  sun. 

Cation,  fit>m  mir^  down,  and  c^  to  go;  that  which  goes  down)  a  snbstanes 
which  in  electrolysis  passes  to  the  Cathode. 

Caustic,  from  jau»,  to  bum;  possessing  the  power  of  bumlng. 

CHsmsfBY,  -ical,  from  an  Arabic  word,  signifying  the  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
stance or  constitution  of  bodies;  the  seience^  whose  ebjeet  it  is  to 
examine  the  constituUon  of  bodies. 

Chlorine,  from  x^^P^^y  grecR;  &  yellowish-green  coloured  ga%  of  a  pungent 
smell,  and  most  injurious  to  respiration. 

Circulation  ;  motion  in  a  circle. 

Circumference,  -tial,  fitun  eiremmy  around,  and  /arOy  to  bear;  the  line  whioh 
is  the  boundary  of  a  circle. 
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CuuTAGB,  PunTB  OF;  the  plane  in  which  crystals  hare  a  tendency  to  sepanite. 

CoKBCiBLB,  from  eoereeOy  to  restrun;  susceptible  of  restraint.' 

CoBBSioiry  -iTE,  from  cifm,  together,  and  harw^  to  stick ;  the  relation  among  the 

component  parts  of  a  body,  by  which  they  ding  together. 
CoLAKDKRy  from  colo^  to  stittin ;  a  kind  of  stnuner. 
CoMBTOnoiTy  from  eom&Mro,  to  bom;  the  disengagement  of  light  and  heat  whidi 

accompanies  chemical  combination. 
CoMPLEMSNTABT,  from  compUoy  to  fill;  that  which  b  ci^»able  of  filling  np^  so 

as  to  make  the  entire  measure  of,  a  quantity. 
CoNCATBy  from  eoncawuy  hollow;  cnrved  inwardly  or  hollow. 
CoKDUcnoir,  from  eon^  together,  and  dnco^  to  lead.    The  power  of  transmits 

caloric  without  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  jMtrti^es  of  the 

conducting  body. 
Cox^  -icu^  and  -ic;  a  solid  figure,  having  a  circular  base,  and  ita  other 

extremity  or  vertex  terminated  by  a  point. 
CoNORLATiON,  from  cofi,  together,  and  gdo^  to  freeze ;  the  proceas  of  freezing. 
CoNOBRiEs,  from  congerieiy  a  heap ;  a  mass  of  bodies  heaped  up  together. 
CoNSTiTUKNT,  from  coMtUuOy  to  put  together;  that,  of  which  any  thing  conasts 

or  is  made  up. 
CoKTACT,  from  eon,  together,  and  tango^  to  touch;  the  relative  state  of  two 

things,  which  touch  one  another  but  do  not  cut. 
Contraction,  from  eon,  together,  and  traho^  to  draw;  the  state  of  being  drawn 

into  a  narrow  compass. 
Convergent,  from  con,  together,  and  vergo^  to  bend ;  tending  to  one  point  from 

various  parts. 
Convection,  from  ccfiy  together,  and  veho,  to  carry;  the  power  in  fluids  of 

transmitting  heat  or  electricity  by  currents. 
Convex,  from  con,  together,  and  teho^  to  carry ;  curved  outwardly,  or  protu- 
berant. 
Corpuscular,  from  corpus,  a  body ;  composed  of,  or  relating  to  atoms. 
Coruscation,  from  coruscOy  to  Hash  or  shine ;  a  Hash,  or  quick  vibration  of  light. 
Crucible,  from  crua,  cruds,  a  cross ;  a  little  pot  such  as  goldsmiths  melt  their 

gold  in ;  so  called  from  having  a  cross  impressed  upon  it. 
Cryophorus,  from  Kpvosy  cold,  and  <^<pa>,  to  produce;    an  instrument  for 

showing  the  relation  between  evaporation  at  low  temperatures  and 

the  production  of  cold. 
Crystalloorapuy,  from  KpvoraXXor,  a  crystal,  and  ypd<f>»y  to  describe;   the 

science  which  treats  of  crystals. 
Crystals,  -line,  from  icpwrraXXof,  ice ;  a  substance  having  a  regular  form,  as 

rock  crystal  which  resembles  ice. 
Crystaluzation  ;  the  formation  of  crystals  during  the  passage  of  certain  bodies 

from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  form. 
Cube,  -ic  ;  a  solid  figure  contained  by  six  equal  squares. 
Cyanogen,  from  kvovo?,  blue,  and  ycwoo),  to  produce ;  a  colourless  gas,  which 
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burns  with  a  peculiar  p\iiple  flame ;  it  is  the  essential  ingredient  in 

the  pigment  called  ^  Prussian  blue." 
Ctakuret  or  Ctanidb;  the  compounds  of  Cyanogen,  which  are  not  acid. 
CruNDBR,  -rical;  a  solid  figure  described  by  the  revolution  of  a  right-angled 

parallelogram,  about  one  of  its  sides  which  remains  fixed. 

Dbcoxposition  ;  the  resolution  of  a  compound  body  into  its  component  parts. 

DBCREMsirry  from  decreseo^  to  grow  less;  the  quantity  by  which  anything  de- 
creases or  becomes  less. 

Deduction,  from  de,  down,  and  duco,  to  lead ;  the  process  of  reasoning  by  which 
we  infer  particular  from  general  truths. 

Deflagration,  from  defiagro^  to  bum ;  burning. 

DBFLECTiON,from<i«,from,andyK0eto,tobend;  a  tumingande  out  of  the  straight  way. 

Deoreb^  from  cfe,  down,  and  gradus^  a  step ;  a  quantity  in  measurement,  as,  in 
geometry,  the  d60th  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 

Deuquescbncb,  from  deliqueoy  to  melt;  a  gradual  melting,  caused  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  water  from  the  atmosphere. 

Densitt,  from  dennUy  thick ;  vicinity  or  closeness  of  particles. 

Dephlooisticated;  deprived  of  phlogiston,  the  supposed  principle  of  inflam- 
mabiUty. 

Detonation,  from  deUmo^  to  thunder;  explosion,  accompanied  with  noise. 

Diagram,  from  dioypo^,  to  delineate ;  a  delineation  or  representation  of  geome- 
trical and  other  figures. 

Diameter,  from  di^  through,  and  /xcVpoy,  a  measure;  the  line  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  or  of  any  other  curvilinear  figure. 

Diaphanous,  from  di^,  through,  and  ^oiyv,  to  shine;  that  which  allows  a 
passage  to  the  rays  of  light. 

Diaphragm,  firom  dco,  division,  and  ^pcuro-tt,  to  shut  up ;  a  separation  between 
two  things. 

DiATHERMANOus,  frx)m  di^,  through,  and  Btpfiot^  heat;  that  through  which  heat 
will  pass  is  said  to  be  diathermanous. 

Dielectric,  from  dia,  through,  and  ^rjcrpoy,  electricity;  a  substance  through 
which  electricity  may  be  transmitted. 

Diffraction,  from  disy  signifying  division,  and^^iofi^  to  break;  the  deviation 
of  rays  of  light  from  their  straight  course,  when  made  to  pass  by  the 
boundaries  of  an  opaque  body. 

Dilatation,  from  dijferroy  to  bear  apart ;  the  act  of  extending  into  greater  space. 

Dimorphous,  from  dU-,  twice,  and  t'^pff^y  a  form ;  having  two  forms. 

Disc,  from  dueui^  a  quoit ;  the  apparent  surface  of  a  heavenly  body. 

Disintegration,  from  dis^  meaning  separation,  and  ifOeger^  whole;  an  utter 
separation  of  particles. 

Dispersion,  -ive,  from  diy  in  different  directions,  and  tpargo^  to  scatter;  the  act 
of  scattering. 

Disruption,  firom  di$y  in  different  directions,  and  rumpo^  to  break;  the  act  of 
tearing  asunder. 
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DuncnoKy  from  diaeco^  to  cut  to  pieces;  Che  act  of  eepaxBting  into  pieces. 
DisnLLATioN,  separation  drop  by  drop;  the  process  by  which  a  fluid  is  scpsr 

nted  from  another  subBtanee,  by  fiiat  being  converted  into  ti^onr, 

and  afterwards  condensed  drop  by  drop. 
DiYELUcrr,  from  diffeHo,  to  tear  asonder;  that  which  eanaea  sspaniEtlon. 
'DrrEMOEKT,  from  di^  in  different  direcUons,  and  veryo^  to  bend ;  tending  to 

Tarions  parta  from  one  p<Hnt. 
DoDKAHSDBOK)  from  d^dcM,  twdTO,  and  18^  a  base,  or  ride;  a  solid  flgnn 

cont^ed  by  twelve  equal  sides. 
DrvAMic^  -iCAL,  from  dvrafur,  power;  that  branch  of  mechanical  acienee,  wUek 

treats  of  moving  powers,  and  of  the  action  of  foroea  on  solid  bodwi^ 

when  the  result  of  that  action  b  motion. 

Ebullition,  from  eMliOy  to  boil;  the  act  of  boiling. 

Educt,  from  e,  out  of,  and  ducOy  to  draw;  any  thing  separated  from  another 
with  which  it  previously  existed  in  combination. 

Efflorescence,  from  ^fhresco^  to  blow  as  a  flower;  the  formation  of  small 
crystals  on  the  sur£EM:es  of  bodies,  in  consequence  of  the  abstractio&  of 
moisture  from  them  by  the  atmo^here. 

ELASTiaTT,  -ic,  from  cXawfli),  to  push  or  thrust;  the  property  bodies  poflsees  of 
resuming  their  original  ibrm,  when  pressure  is  removed. 

ELScraicmr,  from  ^rjcrpoy,  amber;  the  name  of  a  power  of  matter,  which  pro- 
duces a  variety  of  peculiar  plicnomena,  the  first  of  which  were 
observed  in  the  mineral  substance  called  amber;  the  laws,  hypothesis, 
and  experiments  by  which  they  are  explained  and  illustrated,  consti- 
tute the  science  of  electricity. 

Electrode,  from  rjXitcrpov,  electricity ;  and  65off,  a  way ;  the  point  at  which  an 
electric  current  enters  or  quits  the  body  through  which  it  passes. 

Electrolysis,  -lyte,  &c.,  from  ^c/trpov,  electricity,  and  Xv«,  to  loosen ;  the 
act  of  decomposing  bodies  by  electricity. 

Electro-magnetism  ;  magnetism  produced  by  electricity. 

Electrometer;  an  instnmient  for  ascertaining  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
electricity  in  electrified  bodies. 

Elbctrophorus;  an  instrument  for  producing  electricity. 

Electroscope  ;  an  instrument  for  exhibiting  the  attractive  and  repulsiye  agen- 
cies of  electricity. 

Element, -ART, from  e^fm^n/um, an  element;  that  which  cannot  be  resolved  into 
two  or  more  parts,  and  contains  but  one  kind  of  ponderable  matter. 

Ellipse,  from  cV,  deficiently,  and  XrtW,  to  leave;  one  of  the  conic  sections 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the  plane  makes 
a  less  angle  with  the  base  than  that  formed  by  the  base  and  the  side 
of  the  cone* 

Emanation,  from  9,  out,  and  mano,  to  flow;  that  which  issues  from  any 
substance  or  body. 
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ExpiBiCAi^  from  €¥^  in,  and  impao|iai,  to  make  trial;  thai  which  la  made^  or 

ia  dona^  aa  an  ezperimenty  independently  of  hypotheaia  or  theory. 
ExPTRSuiCATiC)  from  cy,  in,  and  irOp,  fire;  having  the  taste  or  amell  of  burnt 

animal  or  vegetable  adbatanoea. 
Sii]>oaMoa%  from  Mor»  within,  and  tioyi^  the  act  of  pnahi^g;  a  flowii^  from 

the  outside  to  the  inside. 
EpiDEBiiiSy  frY>m  ciri,  upon,  and  Mppua^  the  akin;  the  exterior  layer  of  the  akin. 
£quAxo%  from  wfwu^  equal;  a  great  dnde  of  the  iphere^  equally  distant  from 

the  two  poles;  when  the  son  ia  in  thia  circle^  the  daya  and  nights  are 

equal  in  all  parte  of  the  worid. 
EQunjBBnTM,  from  csqmu^  equal,  and  Ubra^  a  balance:  the  state  of  rest  pro- 
duced by  forces  equally  balancing  one  another. 
Equivalent,  frY>m  asquus^  equal,  and  vdleOy  to  be  worth;  equal  in  value. 
£fnoL4xioN;  the  blanching  of  vegetables  by  exclusion  fi!oin  light. 
EvAFOBATiov,  from  e^  out,  and  vc^por,  vapour;  the  convezsioa  of  a  liquid  into 

vapour. 
KyoaMoaa,  from  1^  without,  and  mviu^s^  the  act  of  pushing;  a  flowii^  from 

inside  to  the  outside. 
EzPAimoir,  from  a^paficb,  to  open  out;  the  enlaigement  or  increaae  in  the  bulk 

of  bodies,  which  is  produced  by  heat. 
ExrsBiBircB,  from  wpericr,  to  attempt,  to  try ;  knowledge  gained  by  observation. 
Expebimsnt;  something  done  in  order  to  discover  an  uncertain  or  unknown 

effect. 
EzPLOsiOK,  from  ar,  out,  and  phuda^  to  utter  a  sound;  a  sodden  ea^anrion  of  an 

elastic  fluid  with  force,  and  a  loud  report. 
Extraneous,  from  extra,  without ;  foreign  and  oontnxy  to  the  nature  of  a  thing* 

FsLLT ;  the  exterior  rim  of  a  wheel,  supported  by  the  spokes. 

FxamuaxNOUs,  from /srmm,  iron;  of  iron* 

Filter;  a  strainer. 

FiLZRATioN ;  the  process  whereby  liquids  are  strained. 

Flexure,  homflecto,  to  bend;  the  act  of  bending;  also  the  bend  or  curve  of  a 

line  or  figure. 
Fluorine,  firom/ifo,  to  flow ;  an  elemoitaiy  principle  of  fluor-q^,  which  is  so 

called  from  its  acting  as  a  flux  in  the  working  of  minerals. 
Focus,  -CAL,  from  fxui,  a  fire-place;  a  point,  in  which  a  number  of  nqrs  of  light 

or  heat  meet  after  being  refracted  or  reflected. 
Formula,  a  general  theorem ;  it  is  called  Algebraic,  Logarithmic,  &C.,  according 

to  the  branch  of  mathematics  to  which  it  relates. 
FnicnoN,  from  frico^  to  rub;  the  rubbing  or  grating  of  the  suifocesof  bodies 

upon  one  another;  also  the  retarding  force  caused  by  thia  rubbing  of 

Bur&ces  together. 

Oaltakuii,  from  FlrofesBor  GALTim;  current  electricity  is  aonftimis  ao 

called. 
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Galyahometeb;  an  instrument  for  measaring  galyanism. 

Gas,  -sons;  a  term  first  introdaced  by  Van  Helmont;  a  permanent  aSriform 

fluid. 
Gelatinous,  from  gelo^  to  freeze ;  resembling  jelly. 
GoNioxETER,  firom  ywfioy  an  angle,  and  furpw,  a  measure;  an  inatmment  fiff 

measuring  angles. 
Gents,  -eric,  firom  ffenus^  a  whole  race  or  kind. 
Gbometrt,  -ical,  from  y^,  the  earth,  and  furpoy^  a  measure;  the  adence  which 

treats  of  the  relative  magnitudes  of  extended  bodies. 
Geayitation,  firom  gravis^  heavy;  the  abstract  power  which  draws  bodies 

towards  each  other's  centres. 
Geatitt,  from  gravis,  heavy;  the  natural  tendency  of  bodies  to  fiiU  towards  a 

centre. 
Geayitt,  Specific;  the  relative  gravity  of  a  body,  considered  with  r^ard  to 

some  other  body,  which  b  assumed  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 

Halo,  fix>m  oXcor,  a  crown;  a  luminous  circle,  appearing  occauonally  around 
the  heavenly  bodies;  but  more  especially  about  the  sun  and  moon. 

Heliooeapuic,  firom  ^tor,  the  sun,  and  ypci^«,  to  write ;  delineated  by  the  ann. 

IIeux,  firom  AiWu,  to  twist  round;  a  screw,  or  spiral. 

Hbiospheee,  firom  if/uavs^  half,  and  cr^ipa,  a  sphere ;  the  half  of  a  sphere 
formed  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre. 

IIeemetic  Skal  ;  when  the  neck  of  a  gloss  vessel  or  tube  b  heated  to  the  melting 
point,  and  then  twisted  with  pincers  until  it  be  air-tight,  the  vessel, 
or  tube,  is  said  to  1>e  hermetically  sealed,  or  to  have  received  the  seal 
of  Hermes,  the  reputed  inventor  of  chemistry. 

IIbterooexeous,  from  crrpof,  different,  and  y€vos,  kind ;  different  in  nature  and 
properties. 

Houooeneous,  from  onus,  alike,  and  yci^f,  kind ;  alike  in  nature  and  properties. 

Horizontal,  from  opi^o),  to  bound,  or  terminate ;  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

Hydrate,  from  vba>p,  water;  any  uncrystollized  substance  which  contains 
water  in  a  fixed  definite  proportion. 

Htdrooen,  from  vbap,  water,  and  ycwda,  to  produce ;  an  inflammable,  colour- 
less and  aeriform  fluid ;  the  lightest  of  all  known  substances,  and  one 
of  the  elements  of  vrater. 

Hydro;  when  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  chemical  substance,  denotes  that  hydro- 
gen enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance  which  it  signifies. 

Hydrometer,  from  vBap,  water,  and  fi€rpov,  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 
comparing  the  density  and  gravity  of  lirjuids  with  water. 

Hydrostatics,  fi-oui  vSwp,  water,  and  crrar6s,  standing;  that  branch  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  which  treats  of  the  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  non- 
elastic  fluids,  and  also  of  the  weight,  pressure.  Sec,  of  solids  immersed 
in  them. 
Hyoroueter,  firom  vyph?^  moist,  and  pirpov,  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 
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ascsertaining   accurately   the    quantity  of  moisture   in   the  atmo* 
sphere. 
Htorobcops,  from  vyp6sy  moist,  and  o-icoircoy  to  consider;  an  instrument  for 

exhibiting  approximatively  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
HrPERBOLAy  from  vircp,  excessively,  and  jSaXXco,  to  place;  one  of  the  conic 

sections  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the 

plane  makes  a  greater  angle  with  the  base  of  the  cone  than  that 

formed  by  the  base  and  the  side  of  the  cone. 
Hypo,  from  wri,  imder;  when  prefixed  to  a  word,  denotes  an  inferior  quantity 

of  some  ingredient  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  substance 

which  it  signifies. 
Htpothesis,  -tical,  from  vir^,  under,  and  r/^/u,  to  place;  a  principle  supposed 

or  taken  for  granted  in  order  to  prove  a  point  in  question, 
Immbdiatelt,  from  tm,  without,  and  medius,  intervening ;  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  second  cause. 
Impinoino,  from  impingoj  to  strike  against;  dashing  against. 
lNCAia>EscENT,  from  ineanducOy  to  grow  white ;  white  or  glowing  with  heat. 
Incidbnce,  from  tn,  upon,  and  cado,  to  foil;  the  direction,  in  which  one  body 

foils  on  or  strikes  another;  the  angle,  which  the  moving  body  makes 

with  the  plane  of  the  body  struck,  is  called  the  ^  angle  of  Incidence." 
Increment,  from  incrMco,  to  increase;    the  quantity    by  which   anything 

increases  or  becomes  greater. 
Induction,  -ive,  from  tn,  to,  and  duco,  to  lead ;  the  process  of  reasoning,  by 

which  we  are  led  from  general  to  particular  truths. 
Induction,  Electrical  ;  the  efiect  produced  by  the  tendency  of  an  insulated 

electrified  body  to  excite  an  opposite  electric  state  in  neighbouring 

bodies. 
Inductometer;  an  instrument  for  measuring  Electrical  Induction. 
Inertia,  from  inertia^  inactivity;  the  disposition  of  matter  to  remain  in  its 

state  of  rest  or  motion. 
Inflammable,  from  tn,  and/fomma,  a  flame ;  capable  of  burning  with  a  flame. 
Inflection,  from  tn,  to,  BXidflecto,  to  bend ;  the  same  as  Diffraction ;  which  see. 
Insulation,  from  iniutoy  an  island;  when  a  body,  containing  a  quantity  of  free 

heat,  or  of  electricity,  is  surrounded  by  non-conductors,  it  is  said  to 

be  insulated. 
Integrant,  fix)m  integer^  whole,  entire;  those  parts  of  a  body  which  are  of 

the  same  nature  vrith  the  whole,  are  called  Integrant. 
Interstices,  from  ifUerstiHum^  a  break  or  interval;  the  unoccupied  spaces 

between  the  molecules  of  bodies. 
Iodide ;  from  tbi/,  a  violet,  and  cS^r,  the  form  or  likeness;  a  compound  of  Iodine 

which  is  not  used. 
Iodine;  a  soft  opaque  substance  of  a  blueish-black  colour;  when  heated  it  gives 

off  a  violet-coloured  gas. 

Iridescent,  from  /m,  the  rainbow;  marked  with  the  colours  of  the  rainbow^ 
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IrxcHB^yyocs  from  Zrot,  ^qsal,  wad  jcpUog^  tune;  perfcrmed  in  eq«al  times. 
hf^nwMKf  frc«n  I»^,  ^qo^  "o^  W«f  »  P*";  fobfUneca^  whiA  eoBMt  of  the 

mme  infTcdienti,  in  the  «ne  pniportioiiyani  jci  <fiftr  liMi  iitiflllT  hi 

their  propertiei,  are  aDed  Imncrie* 
h^ntaasm;  thst  ynium  of  Chemical  Seicnee  which  treate  of  iMOMtie  Mh- 


JrxTA-pommo^r,  froni  jitffay  nmr,  si4  /«m^  to  pbee;  the  |ilning  of  one  thing 
cloM;  to  another. 

LarurJ^  from  lammOj  a  thin  plate;  extmnel j  thin  platc%  of  which  some  solid 

bodies  are  o>ropo«ed. 
Lbvi^  from  letu^  a  bean ;  propeiijr  a  mnall  glass  in  the  form  of  n  bean ;  bat 

more  genersllj  it  means  a  piece  of  glass,  or  other  tranqiarent  snb- 

stance,  having  iU  two  smiKes  so  formed  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 

pAMriog  throngh  it,  hare  their  direction  changed,  and  are  made  to 

diverge  or  oonrerge,  or  to  become  parallel  after  dimg;ing  or  con- 

reiging. 
LsnoATion,  from  /crrtf,  smooth ;  the  art  of  reducing  to  a  light  powder. 
Liairiir,  from  ligntiMj  wood ;  the  fibrous  stmcture  of  TegetjJ>le  bodies,  which 

remains  when  all  the  sabstances  which  are  soluble  luiTe  been  re- 

mored. 
LiQUEFACnox,  from  liqwfado,  to  make  liquid;  the  process  of  converting  into  a 

liquid  state. 
Litmuk;  a  blue  pigment  obtained  from  the  LicJten  rocella;  it  is  a  most  deUcate 

tLsi  of  ocidii,  which  turn  it  red. 
Loadstone,  L  c  LEAUhTONE;  an  ore  of  iron  having  magnetic  properties. 
I>KHJMETjiir,  from  Xiryoi,  a  proportion,  and  fxtrpov,  measure;  measuring  pro- 

]>ortionatc  spacett. 

Maoxet,  from  Mfu^nema^  a  town  in  Asia  Minor;  artificial  magnets  are  small 
l>arrt  of  .steel  or  iron,  wliich,  wlien  placed  at  liberty,  turn  one  end  to  the 
north. 

Maoxeti«m;  the  i>eciilior  property  possessed  by  certain  ferruginous  bodies, 
whereliy,  under  certain  circumstances,  they  attract  and  repel  one 
another  accordinj^  to  certain  laws. 

Maonkto-Klectkkity;  electricity  produced  by  magnetism. 

Malleable,  from  malleus^  a  hammer;  thot  wjiich  is  capable  of  being  spread  by 
lu-ating". 

MANUFArruRE,  from  mamiSy  the  hand,  ond  facioy  to  make;  literally,  anything 

made  by  the  hand. 

Maw,  -ive;  the  quantity  of  matter  In  a  body  which  is  in  proportion  to  the 

weight. 

Mathematics,  -al,  from  fiar^va,  to  learn;  the  science  wliich  treats  of  the 

ratios  of  numbers  and  quantities. 
Maximum,  from  maximus,  greatest;  the  greatest  value  of  a  variable  quantity. 
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Mecrakiob,  from  /ufxia^i  a  machine ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  the 

rest  and  motion  of  bodies. 
Mkdiatblt,  from  medius,  intervening;  with  th^  intefrention  of  a  second  cause. 
MfmiDTAWy  from  nmidies^  mid-day  ;'th«  Dfrrutrial  meridian  of  a  station  on  the 

earth's  surfiM^,  is  the  great  circle  passing  through  both  the  poles  of 

the  earth,  and  through  the  place. 
Mrtalluhot,  from  ficraXXoyy  a  metal,  and  Ijpyov,  A  work ;  the  ttH  of  working 

metals  and  separating  them  from  their  ores* 
Metaphysics,  -ical,  from  firrd,  beyondi  and  <f^<rlSt  nature;  the  Miencci  which 

treats  of  objects  inaccessible  to  the  seii^ies* 
Methylene,  fr-om  fifBv,  wine;  a  compound  resembling  alcohol  lii  its  con- 
stitution. 
Mikeralooy;  the  science,  which  treats  of  bodies  not  being  regetable  or  animal. 
MiNncuM,  from  Mtnimttf,  least;  the  least  value  of  a  variable  quantity. 
MoiREB  Metallique,  frt>m  moir^y  a  watered  silk ;  when  tin  plates  ore  washed 

over  with  a  weak  acid,  the  crystalline  texture  of  the  tin  beeomes 

apparent,  forming  a  crystalline  appeanmoe,  which  has  been  edlled 

Moir^  M^tallique. 
Moubcules,  -ah,  a  diminutive  from  mclei^  a  mast;  the  infinitely  stiulll  material 

particles  of  which  bodies  are  conceived  to  be«aggngationS« 
MoMKKTUM,  fimn  MOMo,  to  move;  the  product  of  the  numbsn  which  represent 

the  quantity  of  matter  and  the  velocity  of  a  body,  Is  called  its 

momentum,  or  quantity  of  motion. 
MtrctLAOiirous;  resembling  mucilage  or  gum. 
Multiple,  from  muMpUeOy  to  render  manifold;  a  quantity  is  said  to  be  a 

multiple  of  another,  when  it  contains  that  other  quantity  a  OfTtaili 

number  of  times  without  a  remainder. 
Nascxht,  fit>m  noicor,  to  be  bom ;  in  the  moment  of  formation. 
Negative,  from  neffOy  to  deny;  quantities  to  which  the  sign  of  subtraction  or 

negative  sign  is  prefixed,  are  called  negative  quantities;  this  rign  is 

also  used  to  denote  operations  which  are  the  reverse  of  those  denoted 

by  the  positive  sign. 
Nitbooek,  fiwn  rfrpov,  nitre,  and  ytvp6my  to  produce;  a  colourless  gas,  devoid 

of  taste  or  smell ;  it  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere. 
Nodes,  -al,  fitrai  MdWy  a  knot;  in  the  doctrine  of  curves,  a  node  is  a  small 

oval  figure  made  by  the  intersection  of  one  branch  of  a  curve  with 

another. 
KomfAt,  from  narmoy  a  rule;  according  to  rule. 

Nucleus,  fix)m  nueleuSy  a  kernel;  the  central  parts  of  a  body  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  firmer,  and  separated  from  the  other  parts,  as  the  kernel 

of  a  nut  is  from  the  shell ;  also,  the  point  about  which  matter  is 

collected. 
Oblate,  from  oby  in  front  of,  and  UOuSy  broad;  flattened,  ot  shortened. 
Oblono,  from  oft,  in  front  of,  and  icnffus,  long  j  greater  In  length  than  in  bteadth. 
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OcTOHSDRONy  -AL,  from  oKTw,  eighty  and  Id/ni,  a  ude;  a  solid  fig^ore  ooi&laiiMd  by 

eight  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 
Olbfiant  Gas,  from  oleumy  oil,  and  fioy  to  become ;  a  ooloorleaSy  Umttlem  §m^ 

which  derives  its  name  from  its  property  of  forming  aa  oil-like  Uqmii 

with  chlorine. 
Optics,  from  thrrofxaiy  to  see ;  tliat  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 

of  vision,  and  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  lights  and  of  the 

changes  it  undergoes. 
Oroanic  Matter,  from  Hpyavovy  an  organ ;  when  matter  posMflses 

organized  parts  for  sustaining  living  action,  as  animala  and  pbuiti^  it  b 

called  organic. 
Oroanizatiox  ;  construction  in  which  the  parts  are  so  disposed  m  to  he  tohicr- 

vient  to  each  other. 
Oscillation,  from  oscillory  to  swing ;  the  vibration,  or  reciprocal  ascent  and 

descent  of  a  pendulum. 
Oxide  ;  a  combination  with  oxygen,  not  being  acid. 
OxiDiZABLE ;  capable  of  being  converted  into  an  oxide. 
OxTOBN,  from  6(tf£,  acid,  and  yanm»,  to  produce ;  a  colourless,  aSrilbnn  flaid, 

which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  universal  acidifying  principle. 
Parabola,  from  iropa,  parallel  to,  and  ^ciXXm,  to  place ;  one  of  the  cooic  eee- 

tions,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  plane  and  a  cone,  when  the 

plane  passes  parallel  to  the  udc  of  the  cone. 
Parallel;  a  term  applied  in  gcometr}'  to  lines  and  planes,  which  are  ereiy* 

where  equidistant  from  one  another;  straight  lines,  which,  if  infiaitelj 

produced,  never  meet,  are  called  parallel  straight  lines. 
Parallblooram  ;  a  four-sided  figure,  of  which  the  opposite  sides  are  parallrl 

and  (Mjiial. 
Paralleloimpf.don;  a  solid  fiipire  contained  by  six  parallelograms,  the  oppoeate 

8ide8  of  which  are  equal  and  parallel. 
Pellicle,  a  diminutive  from  pelluy  a  vkin,  or  cni»t ;  a  thin  crust  formed  on  the 

surface  of  a  Rolution  by  eva{>orizatiun. 
Pendulum,  from  />«Kfco,  to  hang;  a  heavy  l)ody  so  suspended,  that  it  mav 

vibrate  or  Hwing  l>ack wards  and  forwards  about  some  fixed  point,  bv 

the  action  of  jj:ravity. 
Percolate,  from  per^  throuf^h,  and  coloy  to  Ktrain ;  to  strain  through. 
Permeate,  from  pfnneoy  to  i>as«  through ;  to  penetrate. 
pERrEM>icrL.iR;  the  straight  lino,  which,  standing  upon  another  straight  line, 

makes  the  adjacent  angles  c<[ual  and  conMH^uently  right  angle*,  is  said 

to  l>e  {>er|>eudicular  to  the  line  u{)on  which  it  stands, 
PiiBvoMENoN,  from  <f>aiyofitu,  to  uiq>ear;  an  appvarunco. 
PifiutsoriiY, -iCAi^  from  <^X<'fa>,  to   luve,  and   aotpia,  wiftdom;    the   study  or 

knoNvh-iliTo  ,,f  natun\  or  nionility,  foiindinl  on  riMfion  and  experience, 

the  wonl  ori^^Mimlly  implying  **  A  Livc  of  wisdom." 
Pulouuto.x,  from  ^cyw,  to  bum;  a  name  given  by  the  older  chemiiU  to  an 
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imaginary  substance,  which  was  considered  as  the  principle  of  Inilam* 
mability. 
Phosgene,  from  <f>a>s,  light,  and  ycwao),  to  produce ;  produced  by  light. 
Phosphorus,  from  <^ff,  light,  and  <^'/hi>,  to  produce ;  a  highly  inflammable 
substance,   obtained  from  calcined  bones,   which  emits  light  when 
placed  in  the  dark. 
Photometer,  from  <^£r,  light,  and  /xcVpov,  a  measure ;  an  instrument  for  mea* 

suring  the  different  intensities  of  light. 
Physics,  -ical,  from  <f>v<rtty  nature ;  the  science  of  natural  bodies,  their  phcno* 
mcna,  causes^  and  effects,  with  their  affections,  motions,  and  ope- 
rations. 
Physiology,  -ical,  from  ^vo-k,  nature,  and  \6yosy  an  account;  the  science 

which  treats  of  the  structure  of  living  beings. 
Plummet,  from  plum^m,  lead;  a  weight  suspended  frx>m  a  string  to  mark  the 

direction  of  gravity  on  a  perpendicular  to  the  earth. 
Pneumatics,  from  frvcv/to,  air;  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  treats 

of  the  weight,  pressure,  and  elasticity  of  aeriform  fluids. 
Polarity  ;  the  opposition  of  two  equal  forces  in  bodies,  similar  to  that  which 
confers  the  tendency  of  magnetized  bodies  to  point  to  the  magnetic 
poles. 
Polarization  ;  the  communication  of  the  above  opposition  of  forces. 
Polarized  Light;  light,  which,  by  reflection  or  refraction  at  a  certain  angle, 
or  by  refraction  in  certain  crystals,  has  acquired  the  property  of  exhi- 
biting opposite,  effects  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  b  said  to 
be  polarized. 
Poles;  the  extremities  of  the  axis  about  which  a  body  revolves. 
Poles  of  a  Magnet  ;  points  in  a  magnet,  where  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  is  a  maximum ;  one  of  these  attracts,  and  another  repels  the 
same  pole  of  another  magnet. 
Pores,  from  w6pos,  a  passage ;  the  small  interstices  between  the  solid  particles 

of  bodies. 
Precipitation,  from  praxipito,  to  fall  suddenly ;  the  separation  of  a  solid  from 
a  liquid ;  a  triangular  glass  solid  used  for  the  separation  of  rays  of 
light  by  refraction. 
Product,  from  pro,  forth,  and  dueo,  to  draw;  anything  formed  from  the  ele- 
ments of  another  by  an  operation. 
Progression,  from  pro,  forwards,  and  gradioTy  to  step ;  a  series  of  quantities 
advancing  in  the  same  manner  or  according  to  the  same  law ;  in  an 
arithmetic  progression,  they  increase  or  decrease  by  a  common  dif- 
ference ;  in  a  geometric  by  a  common  ratio. 
Projectile,  fix)m  pro,  forwards,  and/ocio,  to  throw;  a  heavy  body  projected, 

or  cast  forwards  into  space,  by  any  external  force. 
Proportion  ;  the  relation  of  equality  subsisting  between  two  ratios. 
Protractor,  from  pro,  forwards,  and  trcthoy  to  draw;  an  instrument  for  pro- 
tracting or  laying  down  on  paper  the  angles  of  a  figure. 
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PraoKETEK,  from  nvp^  fire,  and  furpov^  a  mdasore ;  an  inatrament  for  mea- 
suring higlier  degrees  of  temperature  than  can  be  ascertained  by  a 

thermometer. 
PraoxTLic  SpiaiT,  from  wvp^  fire,  and  6(tfty  acid;  a  ooloorlees  txmnaparent 

spirit  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  woodt 
PYao ;  when  prefixed  to  a  word  denotes  that  the  s|ibstaQoe  which  it  signifies 

has  been  formed  at  a  high  temperature. 
QuAoaANT ;  the  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle. 
Qualitative;   regarding  the  properties  of  a   body  without   reference   to 

quantity. 
Quantitative  ;  regarding  quantities. 
Radiatiok,  from  radtut,  a  ray;  the  shooting  forth  in  all  directiona  from  a 

centre.  • 

Radical,  from  radix,  a  root;  the  original  principle  of  a  compound. 
Radius;  the  straight  line  drawn  firom  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 

circle. 
RAEEFACTioify  from  rarWy  rare,  and  fEteiOy  to  make;  the  act  of  causing  a  sub- 
stance to  become  leas  dense;  it  alao  denominates  the  state  of  this 

lessened  density. 
Ratio;  the  relation  which  subsists  between  two  quantities  of  the  same  kind, 

the  comparison  being  made  by  considering  what  multiple  part  or 

parts  one  of  them  is  of  the  other. 
Rat  ;  A  beam  of  light  propagated  from  a  radiant  point. 
Reaction  ;  the  reciprocation  of  any  impulse,  or  force  impressed,  made  by  the 

))0(ly  on  \vhic]L  such  impression  is  made.     Reaction  is  always  equal  to 

action. 
Recondite,  from  rfcondo,  to  hide;  hidden  or  concealed. 
Rectangle,    from   rectus,  right,  and  anguluSy  an  angle;  a  four-sided  plane 

figure,  in  which  all  the  angles  arc  right  angles,  and  its  opposite  sides 

equal  and  parallel. 
Rectification;  the  process  of  drawing  anything  off  by  distillation,  in  order 

to  make  it  more  pure  and  refined. 
Rectilinear  ;  consisting  of,  or  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
Reflection,  from  r^*,  hack,  QXii\jlecto,  to  bend;  the  act  of  bending  back;  when 

rays  of  light  fall  on  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  paii  of  them  are  thrt>wn 

back  or  reflected. 
Refeaction,  from  r«,  back,  Ks\d.frangOy  to  break ;  the  deviation  of  rays  of  light 

from  their  direct  course,  when  passing  through  media  of  different 

densities. 
Refrangible;  susceptible  of  refraction. 

Refrigeration,  from  r«,  again,  andyW^o,  to  cool;  the  act  of  cooling. 
Repul»ion,  from  re,  back,  andpello,  to  drive;  that  property  in  certain  bodies, 

whereby  they  mutually  tend  to  recede  and  fly  off  from  each  other. 
Retort,  fix)m  re,  back,  and  torqueo,  to  twist;  a  vessel  with  a  bent  neck,  which 

is  made  use  of  in  chemical  opemtions. 
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Rhombus  ;  a  figure,  which  has  all  its  sides  equals  but  its  angles  are  not  right 
angles. 

RHOMBOHEDRoy;  a  solid  figure,  whose  sides  are  composed  of  rhombi. 

Rhomboid;  a  figure,  which  has  its  opposite  sidea  equal,  but  all  its  angles  an 
not  equal,  neither  are  all  its  angles  right  angles. 

Salifiable  Bases,  from  saly  salt,  and  fioy  to  become ;  bodies  capable  of  com* 
bining  with  acids  to  form  salts. 

Sapid,  from  sapio,  to  taste  of;  possessing  the  power  of  exciting  the  oigans  of 
taste. 

Saturatiox,  -ated,  from  Mtfiir,  fuU;  the  solution  of  one  body  in  another,  until 
the  receiving  body  can  contain  no  more. 

Scale,  from  scala,  a  ladder ;  an  instrument,  in  which  a  line  b  divided  into  small 
and  equal  parts,  and  which  is  applied  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  relative  dimensions  of  other  lengths  not  so  divided. 

Sficnox,  frx>m  seco^  to  cut ;  a  cutting,  or  part  separated  from  the  whole. 

Segment  of  a  Cibclb;  any  portion  cut  o£P  by  a  straight  line. 

Selenium,  from  o-cXi^in;,  the  moon ;  an  inflammable  solid  body,  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour;  it  b  tasteless,  and  possesses  metallic  lustre. 

Sivs ;  the  straight  line,  drawn  from  one  extremity  of  an  arc,  perpendicular  to 
the  radius,  which  passes  through  the  other  extremity. 

Solutiok,  from  soivo^  to  loosen;  in  chemical  language,  any  fluid,  which  con- 
tains another  substance  dissolved  in,  and  intimately  mixed  with  it. 

SoLVEKT ;  any  substance  which  will  dissolve  another. 

Specific,  from  specUSy  a  particular  sort  or  Idnd;  that  which  denominates  any 
property  which  is  not  general,  but  is  confined  to  an  individual  or 
species. 

Spectrum;  the  coloured  image  formed  on  a  white  sur&oe  by  rays  of  light 
passing  through  a  hole,  and  being  refracted  by  a  glass  prism* 

Sphere;  the  solid  figure  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  semicirole  about  its' 
diameter. 

Spheroid,  -al;  a  solid  figure,  fi>rmed  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  about  one 
of  its  axes;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  an  ellipeoid;  the  spheroid 
will  be  oblate  or  prolate,  according  as  the  revolution  is  performed  about 
the  minor  or  major  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

Statics,  -ical,  from  ararht^  standing;  that  branch  of  mechanical  scienoe  which 
treats  of  the  equilibrium,  pressure,  weight,  &C.,  of  solid  bodies  when 
at  rest. 

Stratum,  from  stemOy  to  strew;  a  layer. 

Symmetry,  -ical,  from  oxrv,  together,  and  iurpo¥y  a  measure;  oonformity  of 
measure. 

Sykthesis,  from  o^v,  together,  andrt^iy^u,  to  place;  the  composition  of  a  whole 
from  its  parts;  in  mathematics,  the  process  of  reasoning  out  new  prin- 
ciples from  those  already  established. 

Sublimation,  from  sMitniSy  high;  the  act  of  raising  into  vapour  by  means  of 
heat  and  condensing  in  the^upper  part  of  a  vessel. 
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Sulphukvt;  a  oombination  of  a  metal  with  sulphun 

Sykchromous,  from  crw,  together,  and  xp^vos,  time;  performed  in  the  same 

time. 
Tactilk,  from  tanpoy  to  touch ;  o^  or  relating  to,  touch. 
Tan  oBv  Ty  -ial  ;  the  line,  which  touches  a  circle  or  any  other  curve,  but  does 

not  cut  it. 
Tentative,  from  tetUo^  to  try;  exjjerimental. 
Tekkaiit,  from  ter,  thrice ;  containing  three  units. 
Tetrahkdbow,  from  ritrvapts,  four,  and  cifw,  a  base,  or  side;  a  solid  figure 

contained  by  four  e<|ual  and  equilateral  triangles. 
Theory,  -etical,  from  ^ccd/mo,  a  view;  a  collected  view  of  all  Umt  is  known 

on  any  subject  into  one. 
Thermo-Electbicity;  electricity  produced  by  heat. 
Thermometer,  from  SipfioSf  heat,  and  furpoy,  a  measure;  an  instrument  for 

measuring  the  degrees  of  heat. 
Thermoscope,  from  Btpfios,  heat,  and  <nam€a,  to  view;  an  instrument  for 

exhibiting  the  powers  of  heat. 
Tire  ;  a  hoop  of  iron,  used  to  bend  and  receive  the  felly  of  a  wheel. 
T0R810K,  Force  of,  from  torqueoj  to  twist;  a  term  applied  by  Coulomb  to 

denote  the   effort  made   by  a  thread,  wliich  has  been  twisted,  to 

untwist  itself. 
TRAyspAREVT ;  a  term  to  denote  the  quality  of  a  substance  which  not  only 

admits  the  passage  of  light,  but  also  of  the  vision  of  external  objects. 
Triturated,  from  trituro,  to  thrash;  reduced  to  powikr. 
Truncatiok,  from  truncus,  cut  short;  the  cutting  off  a  portion  of  a  solid,  as 

of  the  solid  angle  of  a  crystal. 
Undulation,  from  nncUiy  a  wave;  a  fonuatiou  of  waves. 
Uniaxal,  from  units,  one,  and  arts,  an  axis;,  having  but  one  axis. 
Vacuum,  Latin;  a  space  empty  and  devoid  of  all  matter. 
Ventilation,  from  venttis,  wind;  the  supply  of  fresh  air. 
Vernier;  an  instrument  invented  by  Vernier;  it  consists  of  a  small  movable 

scale,  running  parallel  to  the  fixed  scale  of  a  quadrant,  or  other  instru- 
ment, and  having  the  effect  of  subdividing  the  divisions  of  the  instru- 
ment into  more  minute  poi-ts. 
Vihration,  from  vil^o,  to  brandish ;  the  regular  reciprocating  motion  of  a  body, 

as  of  a  pendulum,  &c. ;  a  motion  to  and  fro. 
Volume,  from  volumen,  a  roll;  the  apparent  space  occupied  by  a  body. 
Weight;  the  pressure  which  a  body  exerts  vertically  downwards,  in  conse* 

quence  of  the  action  of  gravity. 
Zero;    the  numeral  0,  which  fills  the  blank  between  the  ascending  and 

descending  numbers  in  a  series. 
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Absorption  of  air  by  recently-boiled 

water,  59 
■         of  aqueous  vapour  by  charcoal  and 

other  porous  bodies,  57 

—  of  gases  by  charcoal,  57 

»—  of  heat  during  liquefaction,  121 

of  light,  161 

of  oxygen  by  fused  silver,  420 

Abstract  and  natural sciencecontrasted,  1 
Accumulation  of  momentum,  20 
Acetic  acid,  manufiEU^ture  of,  from  alcohol 
by  platina  powder,  391 

— produced  from  alcohol,  318 

ether,  341 

Add,  acetic,  391 

—  boracic,  387 
bromic,  368 

—  chloric,  360 

—  chlorous,  362 

—  cyanic,  337 

fluo  silicic,  306 

formic,  398 

fulminic,  338 

—  hydriodic,  360 

hydro-bromic,  357 

— ^  hydro-chloric,  345 

hydro-cyanic,  336  et  teq. 

— —  hydro-fluoric,  364 

—  hydro-selenic,  375 

hydro-sulphuric,  365  , 

hypo-chlorous,  349 

hypo-nitrous,  298 

—  hypo-phosphorous,  378 
hypo-sulphuric,  370 

— —  hypo-sulphurous,  370 

iodic,  361 

lampic,  398 

metaphosphoric,  380 

muriatic,  345 

nitric,  289,  296, 397 

—  nitrous,  295 
oxalic,  314,  397 

—  perchloric,  352 

phosphoric,  375,  379 

— -  phosphorous,  377 
prussic,  336 

pyro-phosphoric,  380 

—  selenic,  373 


Acid,  selenious,  373 

sulpho-naplithalic,  339 

sulpho-vinic,  340 

sulphuric,  367 

sulphurous,  367 

tartaric,  397 

Acids,  action  of,  upon  carbonates  pre- 
vented by  alcohol,  397 

action  of,  upon  plates  of  different 

metals,  404  et  seg. 
oxides  of  metals  soluble  in,  370 

and  alkalies,  how  reciprocally  cha- 
racterized, 271 

nomenclature  regarding,  297 

Acoustics,  science  of,  36 

Action  and  reaction,  8 

Actions  and  reactions  of  solutions  of 
acids  and  bases  upon  salts,  and  of 
salts  in  solution  upon  each  other, 
392 

Active  affinities,  partition  of  a  substance 
between,  396 

Acute  rhombohedron  formed  of  spheres, 
82 

Adhesion,  51 

heterogeneous,  15 

influence  of  cohesion  upon,  393 

influence  of,  upon  affinity,  390  el 

teg. 

'  ohair  to  glass,  56 

of  gaseous  matter  to  liquids,  58 

of  mercury  to  clean  surfaces   of 

metals,  51,  59 

of  surfaces  by  cements,  52 

Adhesive  attraction,  61 

Adjustment  of  concurring  forces,  395 

iEpiKus,  on  Magnetism,  264 

Aeration  of  water  a  most  important  pro- 
cess in  nature,  59 

Aerial  currents,  1 13 

fluids,  distinction  of,  into  gases  and 

vapours,  142 

molecules,  repulsion  of,  by  heat,  14 

Aeriform  atoms,  collision  of,  6 

bodies  are  bad  conductors  of  heat, 

110 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  90 

mixture  of,  64 
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Aeriform  fluids,  two  classes  of,  48 

matter,  how  operated  upon,  25 

Affinity,  16,  16,  266 

—  changes  the  properties  of  acting 
bodies,  299 

circulation  of,  417 

—^  command  obtained  over  the  force 
of,  418 

■  concurrent   forces   of,  illustrated, 
392  et  seq. 

•         conditions  of  its  circulation,  417 
current,  404 

■  double  elective,  307 

force  of,  directed  through  impro- 
priate conductors,  405 

increased  by  heat,  307,  439 

influenced  by  cohesion,  380 

by  heat,  397 

by  light,  399,  401 

local,  406 

■  modified    by    adhesion,    cohesion, 
and  repulsion,  389  et  teq, 

unaccompanied  by  decomposition, 

cannot  be  thrown  Into  circulation, 
416 

Aggregation  opposes  solution,  60 

Agitation  determines  crystallization,  60 

Air,  atmospheric,  26 

—  absorption  of  solar  radiant  heat  by, 

187 

—  action  of,  upon  lime  water,  273 

—  adhesion  of,  to  glass,  66 

—  affected  by  combustion,  267 

—  aqueous  vapour  present  in,  276 

—  average  (quantities  of  its  ingredients, 

276 

—  carbonic  acid  present  in,  274 

—  chemical  properties  of,  266  et  seq, 

—  collectiou  of,  28 

—  combustion  supported  by,  267 

—  comprt^ssion  of,  evolves  heat,  1 19 

—  currents  establislied  in,  by  heat,  112 

—  definite  weight  and  pressure  of,  26 
-—  density  of,atteotsthe  sj>ark  discharge, 

237 

—  dissolved  by  water,  59 

—  elasticity  of,  26 

—  entangled  by  water,  69 

—  escape  of,  from  water,  69 

—  heated,  ascends,  112 

—  increased  capacity  of,  for  heat,  120 

—  mechanical  properties  of,  26  et  seq. 

—  promotes  crystallization,  69 

—  proportion  of  its  elements  wonderfully 

adjusted,  273 

—  regular  ex]>ansion  of,  by  heat,  92 

—  regular    supply  of,  essential  to  the 

perfection  of  flame,  323 

—  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  velocity  of,  66 

—  saturated  with  moisture,  137 


Air,  S3mthetically  formed,  272 

—  volimie  of,  corrected  for  preasare,  32 

—  volume  of,  corrected  for  temperatorej 

105,  106 

—  volume  of,  decreases  with  increase  of 

pressure,  26  and  note. 
Air-jar  for  experiments   on  gases,  28, 

note. 
Air-pump,  its  construction,  27  and  note. 
Air-thermometer  of  Sanctorio,  91 
— —  of  Leslie,  92 
Alcohol,  action  of  sulphuric  acid  ui>od, 

318, 320,  339 
change  of,  into  vinegar^  818 

—  contractions  of,  509 

manufacture  of  aoeUo  add  from, 

by  platina  powder,  801 

—  prevents  the  action  of  acids  upon 
carbonates,  397 

produced  from  sugar  bj  jeast,  802 

sources,  properties,  and  elements 

of,  317  9t  seq. 
Alkali  dissolved  out  of  powdered  g^aai 

by  water,  60 
Alkalies,  27 
Alteration  of  volume  by  heal    affects 

specific  gra'vdty,  105 
Alum,  dissected,  forms  of  a  mass  of^  78 

slow  action  of  water  upon,  76 

Alumina,  solubility  and  insolubOity  of, 

389 
Amalgam  for  electrically  exciting  glass, 

207 

of  ammonium  and  mercury,  420 

Amalgamated  zinc,  406 

spheres,  ex|>eriments  with,  423 

et  seq. 
Amber,  electricity  of,  11 
Ammonia,  301 
carbonate  of,  decomposed  by  nitrate 

of  lime,  307 
decomposed  by  spongy  platinum, 

390 
fonnation  of,  by  solution  of  zinc  in 

nitro-sulphuric  acid,  414 
formation  of,  by  spongy  platinum, 

390 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,   the  ele- 
ments of,  301 

metallic  base  of,  420 

nitrate  of,  290,  303,  et  seq. 

sources  and  properties  of,  801 

Ammoniocal  gas,  strong  adhesion  of^  to 

water  and  watery  vapour,  62 
Ammonium,  the  imaginary  base  of  am- 
monia, 420 
Ampere,  on  Electro-Magnetism,  483, 

485 
Analysis,  272 
of  light,  which  has  been  transmitted 
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thitragh  bromine  v^ioiury  367 ;  and 

nitrous  acid  vBpour,  296 
Analysis  of  organic  matters,  316 
of  water  by  various  methods,  W 

0t  teq, 

of  white  light,  169 

Analyzing  plate  of  tourmaline^  170 

Ancient  elmnents,  266 

Angle,  polaKlzing,  171»  173 

Angles  of  crystals  alteored  by  heat,  63 

Anhydrous  alcohol  prevents  the  action 

of  acids  upon  carbonates,  397 

sulphuric  acid,  368 

Animal  electricity,  496, 602 

force,  9 

heat,  86 

light,  403 

matter,  elements  of,  332 

membrane,  passsge  of  water  and 

gases  through,  63,  66 
respiration  produces  carbooio  acid, 

276 
Anions,  449 

Anode  and  cathode,  449 
Anomalous  expansion  of  water,  104, 116 
Antimony,  dissection  of,  by  fused  sul« 

phuret,  77 
Anti-septic  properties  of  chlorine,  346 
Apparatus  for  the  compression  of  li- 
quids, 47 
Appreciation  of  minute  distances,  6 
Approximation  of  particles  by  prevore 

and  cold,  7 
Aquafortis,  fbrmation  of,  firom  oxygen 

and  nitrogen,  280 
Aqueo-nitrio  acid,  297 

sulphuric  acid,  368 

Aqueous  solution  of  carbonic  aeid  gas,  61 

of  chlorine,  344 

of  hydro-chloric  acid  gas,  346 

of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  867 

solutions  of  metallic  salts  eleotro- 

lixed,464 
vapour,  absorption  of,  by  charcoal 

and  other  porous  bodies,  67 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  136, 

275 
Arctic  regions,  intense  cold  of  the,  110 
Ai^gand  lamp,  rays  of  heat  from  flame 

of,  191, 194 
Armagh  cathedral,  restoration  of,  103 
Armature  of  a  magnet,  263 
Armed  magnet,  263 
Arragonite,  crystals  of,  86 
Artificial  illumination,  perfection  of,  323 

magnets,  12 

Ascent  of  heated  air,  112 

of  heated  liquids,  111 

Ashes,  271 

varieties  of,  281 


Assisting  affinity,  414, 416 

Astatic  needle  for  neutralizing  the  di- 
rective power  of  the  earth,  409 

Astronomical  instruments,  contraction 
of,  by  cold,  104 

Athermanous  bodies,  190 

Atmosphere,  contrary  currents  in  the 
116 

convection  of  heat  in  the,  114 

deposition  of  moisture  from  the,  136 

hygrometric  state  of  the,  136 

pressure  of  the,  how  first  demon- 
strated, 30 

temperature  of  the,  114 

Atmospheric  air,  100  cubic  inches  of, 
weigh  31  grains,  29 

invariable  uniformity  of  its  con- 
stitution, 66 

pressure,  32,  34 

electricity,  249 

intensity  of,  subject  to  varia- 
tions, 253 

Atomic  particles,  forms  of,  605 

theory,  603  «!  $eq, 

weighs  508 

— >— weights  and  speoific  heats,  corre- 
spondence of,  510 

Atoms,  7 

densities  of,  516 

isomorphism  of,  613 

relative  distances  of,  507 

specific  heat  of,  611 

spherical,  of  crystalline  bodies,  82  ■ 

Attraction,  10 

adhesive,  61 

capillary,  62 

cohesive,  illustrations  of,  12 

elective^  67 

electrical,  197, 246 

-^ — >  gravitative,  16 

magnetic,  11,  266 

Aurora  Borealis,  263 

Austral  and  boreal  fluids,  264 

Average  pressure  of  Uie  atmoiq[>here 
upon  every  square  inch  of  surface, 
34 

Axes  of  symmetry  of  crystals,  84 

Azote,  268 

Babinoton*s  batteiy,  436 

Bad  conductors  of  heat,  108 

Baking  a  fruit  pie  illustrates  the  expan- 
sive power  of  heat,  and  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  36 

Balance,  care  required  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a,  20 

of  forces,  9 

homogeneoua  and  heteroge- 
neous, 60 

Balloon,  279 
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Banks,  Sib  J.,  and  others,  entered  a 
heated  atmosphere,  109 

Barium,  chloride  of,  347 

phosphurct  of,  378 

Barley-sugar,  slow  change  of  its  struc- 
ture, 86 

Bar  magnet,  255 

Barometer,  discovery  of  the,  31 

gradual   deterioration    of,   by   air 

stealing  into  the  vacuum,  and  how 
prevented,  57 

mean  height  of  the,  32 

oscillations  of  the,  139 

tube  with  platinum  ring,  57 

Barometric  column,  depression  of,  by 
vapours,  133 

BAnnT*8  process  in  \'acuo,  126 

Battery,  constant,  438 

—  current  of  electricity  in,  depends 
upon  chemical  affinity,  438 

■  dissected,  431 
force  of  the,  438 

high  intensity  of  the,  442 

—  Leyden,  charged  by  a  water  bat- 
tery, 433 

■  plates,  various  constructions  of, 
435  ^  ieq. 

— ^  thermo-electric,  470 

voltaic,  436 

Beats  of  sound,  165 

Becquerel,  on  cr^'stals  produced  by 

current  affinity,  419 
'—  on  electrical  conduction  of  metals, 

4G3 
Beet-root,  juice  of,  tested,  179 
Bennet'h  gold-li'af  electrometer,  204 
BEitARD,  on  pohinzation  of  heat,  195 
Bi'st  conductors  of  heat,  107 
Bi-carburet    of    Iiydrogen,   its  sources, 

properties,    and    elements,    326  et 

»€q, 
— ^—  of  nitrogen,  334 
Bi-hydro  carbon,  319 

■  —  action  of  chlorine  upon,  354 
Bi6t,  on  circular  polarization,  178 
Bi-polarization  of  light,  174 

BiiiD  on  the  production  of  crystals  by 

current  affinity,  419 
Birds,  velocity  of  flight  of,  160 
Bismuth  crystallized,  60 
Bi-sulphuret  of  carbon,  371 
Bi-sulphuretted  liydrogen,  366 
Bittern,  356 

Black,  on  fixed  air,  274 
— -  on  latent  heat,  120 
Black  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum,  160 

—  and  bright  surfaces,  absorption  and 
reflection  of  heat  by,  184 

Blanching  of  vegetables,  402 
Bleaching  linen  aided  by  light,  401 ' 


Bleachmg  powers  of  chlorine,  344 

Blocks  of  stone  split  by  wooden  wedges, 
56 

Blowpipe,  theory  of  the,  324 

Boiled  water  n^dly  absorbs  air,  59 

Boiling  in  yacuo,  59,  126 

point  of  water,  94 

points  affected  by  preosiirCy  126 

of  liquids,  124,  128     ' 

Bones,  yield  phosphoms,  375 

Boracic  add,  387 

Boradte,  becomes  electrical  by  beat,  248 

Borax,  rough  and  refined,  381 

Boron,  sources,  properties,  and  elemen- 
tary nature  of,  386 

its  combination  with  chloriney  388 

with  fluorine,  388 

with  oxygen,  387 

Bow,  power  of  the,  10 

Bow  church  steeple  damaged  by  expan- 
sion and  contraction,  104 

BRAMAH*i  press,  construction  of,  42 

Brass-wire,  slow  change   of  its  stmc* 
ture,  86 

BREGUET*i  metallic  thermometer,  97 

affected  by  the    conducting 

wire  of  a  simple  circuit,  467 

Brimstone,  364 

Brine,  concentration  of,  134 

Brittleness  of  solids,  46 

Bromate  of  potassa,  356 

Bromic  acid,  358 

Bromide  of  potassium,  356 

Bromine,  sources,  properties,  and  ele- 
mentary nature  of,  356 

its  combination  with  hydrogen,  357 

its  combination  with  oxygen,  358 

- —  vapour,  analysis  of  light  transmitted 
through,  357 

Brunel,  on  liquid  carbonic  acid  as  a 
mechanical  agent,  143 

Brush  discharge,  237 

Buildings,  walls  of,  restored  to  the  per- 
pendicular by  the  contraction  of 
iron  bars,  103 

warmed  by  heat  evolved  during  the 

friction  of  iron  plate,  87 

Bulk,  diminution  of,  by  mixture,  119 

Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  on  the  tran- 
sition point  of  liquids  and  vapours, 
144 

Calcareous  spar,  crystals  of,  85 

dissection  of  a  six-sided  prism  of, 

by  cleavage,  74 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  83 

Caloric,  14 

Calorific  rays,  180 

differences  of,  193 

Calorific  sources  differ  in  radiontheat,  191 
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Colorimeier    for    ascertaiuing    specific 

heats,  118 
Camphor,  slow  crystallization  of,  399 
Candles,  examination  of  the  flames  of, 

1 13,  322 
Cane,  capillary  pores  of,  55 
Cannon-ball,  velocity  of,  150 
Caktok,  on  phosphor!,  403 
Capacity  for  heat,  120 
Capillary  action,  experiments  upon,  53 
action,  importance  of,  in  natural  and 

artificial  arrangements,  55 

force  generated  by,  66 

attraction,  52 

of  tubes  and  plates  of  glass,  53 

depression  of  mercury,  54 

pores  of  vegetable  bodies,  55 

Carbon,  275 

■  its  combination  with  chlorine^  353 

with  hydrogen,  316 

—  —  with  nitrogen,  332 

with  oxygen,  312  e/  seq. 

—  —  bi-sulphuret,  371 

hydrcHchloride,  354 

per-chloride,  354 

—  —  proto-chloride,  355 
Carbonate  of  ammonia,  decomposed  by 

nitrate  of  lime,  307 
—~  —  —  formed  from  cyanic  acid,  338 
lime  always  of  definite  compo- 
sition, 287 
Carbonates,  action  of  acids  upon,  pre- 
vented by  alcohol,  397 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  aqueous  solution  of,  61 

— general  properties  of,  274 

passage  of,  through  animal 

membrane,  65 

present  in  the  atmosphere,  274 

produced  by  combustion,  274 

produced  by  respiration  of  ani- 
mals, 275 
Carbonic  oxide,  sources  and  properties 
of,  313 

—  —  its  compound  with  chlorine,  401 
Cast  iron  protectors  for  copper  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  422 

Catalysis,  instances  of,  392 

Cathode,  449 

Cations,  449 

Cavendish,  discovered  hydrogen,  279 

the  elements  of  nitric  acid,  289 

Cell,  containing  plates  of  zinc  and  plati- 
num, 415 

Cells,  chiu'ged  with  different  liquids  for 
experiments  upon  current  affinity, 
426  et  seq, 

containing  diluted  acids  and  plates 

6f  different  metals,  426  ei  ieq» 

— —  for  electrolysis,  450 

-^  of  the  dissected  battery,  431 


Cells  of  the  constant  battery,  430 
-^retarding,    in    the    dissected    bat- 
tery, 433 
Celsius*s  thermometer,  94 
Cements,  adhesion  of,  52 
Centigrade  thermometer,  94 
Chaptal  on  crystallization,  399 
Charcoal,  absorption  of  gases  by,  57 

—  abstracts    sulphuretted    hydrogen 
from  its  aqueous  solution,  G7 

deflagrated  by  the  voltaic  battery,  4f)l 

varieties  of,  275 

Chai^,  electrioU,  distribution  of,  208 
-^  voltaic,  convection  of  the,  445 
Chemical  action  a  source  of  heat,  88 

a  source  of  electricity,  438 

— •  —  circulation  of,  405 

affinity,  15,265 

elements,  268 

equivalents,  306  et  *eq, 

examination  aided  by  polarization, 

179 

nomenclature,  principles  of,  294, 309 

notation,  309 

—  phenomena,  definite  notions  of  the 
nature  of  the  forces  wliich  princi- 
pally concur  to  the  production  of, 
1  to  16 

properties  of  air,  266  ei  ieq. 

rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  402 

Chemistry,  Advantages  which  the  science 
of,  has  derived  from  the  law  of  defi- 
nite proportions,  362 

Chime  of  bells,  electrical,  249 

Chinese  and  Arabians  employed  the 
magnet  at  a  very  early  period,  254 

Chlorate  of  potassa,  351 

—  energetic  action  of,  upon  in- 
flammables, 351 

— pure  oxygen  evolved  from,  269 

Chlorates,  350 

Chloric  acid,  350 

Chloride  of  barium,  347 

of  boron,  388 

of  cyanogen,  355 

of  gold,  reduction  of,  by  light,  399 

of  nitrogen,  353 

of  silicon,  385 

-^  of  silver  decomposed  by  solar  light, 
400  et  ieq, 

electrolization  of,  466 

reduced  by  hydrogen,  390 

of  sulphur,  372 

Chlorides,  344 

Chlorine,  343 

its  action  upon  defiant  gas,  351 

combination  with  boron,  388 

with  carbon  and  hydro-car- 
bon, 353 

—  —  with  carbonic  oxide,  401 
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Chlorine,  its  combination  with  cyanogen, 
355 

with  hydrogen,  845,  401 

with  nitrogen,  S52 

■ with  oxygen,  949 

— with  phosphoms,  982 

.-  with  silicon,  985 

■    —  —  with  sulphur,  978 

—  liquid,  sine,  and  platinum  plates 
immersed  in,  416 

Chlorophane,  phosphorescence  of,  403 

Chloro  salts,  344 

Chlorous  acid,  352 

Circular  plates,  electro-magnetic  rota- 
tion of,  486 

polarization  of  Ijght,  178 

Circulating  affinity  or  electricity,  441 

Circulation  of  affinity,  405 

essential  conditions  for  the,  44 1 

Circulation  of  fluids  by  heat,  112 

Circumferential  and  tangential  direction 
of  the  electric  and  magnetic  ac- 
tions, 482 

Classical  elements,  viz.  earth,  nir,  fire, 
and  water,  266 

—  —  although  not  nndecomposable, 
are  important  matters,  285 

Clay,  contraction  of^  by  heat,  97 
Clean  surfaces,  wetting  of,  51 
Cleavage  of  beril,  83 

of  calcareous  spar,  74 

of  crj-stals,  74,  80 

—  of  fluor  spar,  jb,  80 

of  phosphate  of  lime,  83 

Clement   and    Desormes,  on   latent 

heat  of  steam,  131 

Clothing,  relative  conducting  power  of 
the  materials  of,  111 

Clouds,  electrical,  249 

Cohesion,  12 

antagonist  of,  14 

examples  of,  12 

how  overcome,  13,  CO 

influence  of,  upon  adhesion,  393 

upon  affinity,  389 

modified  results  of  the  force  of,  46 

opposed  to  solution,  60 

of  globules  of  mercury  and  water,  13 

of  solids,  affects  their  conduction  of 

heat,  108 

and    elasticity,  equilibrium  of  the 

forces  of,  14 

Cohesive  force,  readjustment  of,  86 

Coils  of  silk  wire  used  in  the  galvano- 
meter, 409 

Cold,  intense,  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  110 

positive  existence  of,  distinct  from 

heat,  180 

produced  by  escape  of  high  pressure 


steam,  132 


liquids. 


Cold,  produced  by  eraporatioD,  124 

—  —  by  liquefaction,  121 

'         radiation  of,  186 

Collection  of  air,  28 

of  gases  over  mercury,  83,  naie 

over  water,  29,  #m*s 

Collision  of  aeriform  atoms,  6 

of  flint  and  steel,  87 

Cooling,  slow  rate  of,  in 
112 

Colomlion  for  heat,  195 

Colour  aflects   tiie  reception  of   solar 
heat,  187 

of  voltaic  light,  469 

Coloured  fringes  of  light,  161 

polarization,  175 

rays  of  light,  158 

rings  of  light,  165 

Colours,  correction  of,  sniroonding  the 
image  in  telescopes,  100 

produced  by  thin  plates,  166 

of  Newton*s  rings,  16ft 

Combination,  illustrations  of,  392 

promoted  by  light,  401 

Combinations  of  ceUs,  466 

Combustible  and  supporter  of  combiu- 
tion,  relation  of  the  terms,  270 

Combustibles,  271 

Combustion  defined,  271 

phenomena  of,  267 

quantities  of  heat  evolved  during,  398 

slow,    arrangements    for    efiTecting, 

324,  397 

without  flame,  898 

Common  salt,  crystals  of,  influenced  in 
form  by  urea,  70 

Comparison  of  voltaic  and  common  elec- 
tricity, 460 

Compass   needles  deranged    by    light- 
ning, 253 

Complementary  colours,  165 

Com|)08ition,  chemical,  laws  of,  286 

water  of,  342 

Compositions  and  decompositions,  equi- 
valent proportions  of,  405 

Compound  flame  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, intense  heat  of,  281 

—  wire  of  platinum  and  silver,  partial 
ignition  of,  by  voltaic  electricity, 
464 

Compressibility  of  solids,  46 

Compression    of  liquids,    viz.    alcohol, 

ether,  mercury,  and  water,  47 
Concave    surfaces,   reflection    of  b'ght 

from,  153 
Concentration  of  force,  9 

magnetic  action,  476 

Concentric  spheres  of  generating  and 

conducting  metals,  423  et  seq. 
Concurrence  of  forces,  388 
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Concurrence 'of  the  different  forces  of 
adhesion,  affinitj,  cohesion,  electri- 
city, heat,  light,  and  magnetism, 
404  et  »eq. 

Concurrent  forces  of  affinity  illnstrated, 
302  et  teg. 

Concurring  affinities,  804,  429 

^—  forces,  adjustment  of,  395 

Condensation  of  steam,  129 

Condensed  oil  gas,  326 

Condenser,  electrical,  217 

Condensing  electrometer,  218 

Conditions  of  circulation,  417 

Conducting  power  of  mtUerials  for  cloth- 
ing, 111 

—  —  of  metals,  463 

—  —  of  solutions,  464 

—  wire  of  a  simple  circait,  its  state  of 
activity,  407 

■  —  deflects  the  magnetic  needle, 
473 

"■  '  ■  —  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
above  and  below,  408 

—  —  self-induction  of  the,  494 
Ccmduction,  electrical,  of  metals,  463 

—  —  without  decomposition,  467 
— -  —  of  solutions,  464 

of  heat,  106 

Conductors  of  electricity,  201,  232 

■ necessary  for  establishing  a 

current  of  affinity,  417 
-^  of  heat,  107 

■  and  electrolytes,  intennediate  link 
between,  462 

Congealing  points,  122 
Congelation,  contraction  during,  60 

—  expansion  during,  61 

>■■       heat  evolved  during,  123 
Connexion    of  the   physical   sciences, 

618 
Constant  battery,  488,  461 

■  —  power  of,  how  increased,  and 
how  decreased,  439 

Contact  of  mercury  with  the  barometer- 
tube,  how  effected,  31 

Contraction,  sudden  by  concussion,  104 
■      of  alcohol  and  sidphuret  of  carbon, 
509 

— —  of  clay  by  heat,  97 

Convection  of  heat.  111 

■  of  the  voltaic  charge,  446 
Convective  discharge,  241 

«         currents  of  electricity,  242 
Converse  of  electro-magnetic  rotation, 

489 
Copper,  finely  divided,  ignition  of,  389 

■  preciintation  of,  by  current  affinityi 
415 

—  —  —  Upon  brass  and  silver  plates, 
421 


Copper,  precipitation  of,  upon  platinum 

plates,  421 
— upon  spherical  surfaces  of 

brass,  432  et  seq. 
sheathing  of  ships,  prevention  of 

its  corrosion,  422 
■■  ■      solution  of,  in  nitric  acid,  16 
Correction  of  colours  surrounding  the 

image  in  telescopes,  160 

of  gases  for  moisture,  141 

for  pressure,  32 

for  temperature,  106 

of  specific  gravities,  106 

Correspondence  of  atomic  weights  and 

specific  heats,  610 
Corundum,  389 

Coulomb's  experiments  on  the  inten- 
sity of  magnetism,  262 

torsion  electrometer,  204 

Couranne  dee  tasees,  436 

Crown  of  cups,  436 

Cbuikshakk's  trough,  436 

Cryophorus,  125 

Crystalline   bodies   sometimes    contain 

water,  342 

—  forms  peculiar  to  certain  classes  of 
substances,  70 

—  —  uses  of  a  knowledge  of,  71 

— —  structure,  hypotheses  regarding  tlie 

phenomena  of,  79 
— —  texture  of  metals  developed  by 

solvents,  76 
Crystallization,  60 

—  accelerated,  69 
afiected  by  light,  399 

instantaneous,  of  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  soda,  69 

■  modified  by  foreign  bodies,  70 

water  of,  342 

Crystallized  bismuth,  60 

—  bodies,  interception  and  transmis- 
sion of  heat  by,  189 

'  calcareous  spar,  86 
double  refraction  of,  168 

—  carbon,  86 

— —  iron  pyrites,  86 

■  sulphur,  60,  86 
Crystallography,  68 

great  extent  of,  71 

new  nomenclature  in,  86 

Crystals,  angles  of,  affected  by  heat,  83 
axes  of  symmetry  of,  84 

change  of,  by  sunlight,  86 

cubiod  molecules  of,  79 

—  decrements  of,  79 
— —  deposited  from  turbid,  muddy,  solu- 
tions, 70 

—  deposition  of,  influenced  by  changes 
of  temperature,  70 

—  derivative  faces  and  forms  of,  84 
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Crystals,  dissection  of,  by  cleavage,  74> 
80 

—  —  —  by  solvents,  76 
-^  dimorphous,  85 

— ^  edges  of,  71 

-^  elementary  parts  of,  7J>>  ^2 

—» expansion  and  contraction    of,  by 

changes  of  temperature,  83 
-^  faces  of,  71 

growth  of,  70 

^ largo,  how  obtained,  70 

—  measurement  of,  ^2 

natural  and  artificial,  69 

•—  nuclei  of,  69 

plane  angles  of,  71 

— ^  primitive  forms  of,  71 
prismatic  system  of,  85 

—  produced  by  slow  action  of  current 
affinity,  418 

—  pyramidal  system  of,  85 
-^  rhombohedral  system  of,  85 

secondary  forms  of,  71, 79 

solid  angU^  of,  71 

—  spherical  elements  of,  82 

—  systems  of,  85 

"—  tessular  system  of,  85 

uniaxal,  85 

Cube,  formed  of  spheres,  82 

Cubes,  arrangement  of,    in  crystalline 

forms,  79 
Cubic  foot  of  steam,  weight  of,  at  dif- 
ferent tempenitiires,  133 
C'ubical  moleeules  of  crystals,  79 
Culinary  utensils  aft'ord   illustrations  of 

the  jihilosophy  of  heat,  l8o 
Current  affinity,  404  et  geq. 
conditions  of  its  establislunent, 

417 

influence  of  surface  upon,  421 

illustrations  of,  404  et  seq, 

increased  hy  heat,  439 

intense  activity  of,  431 

measured  by  its  chemical  effects, 

433 
action  of  any  voltaic  circuit,  formula 

for  ascertaining  the,  4(ir> 

electrical,  designation  of  the,  446 

in  voltaic  arrangements,  due  to 

cheniieal  action,  438 

hydro-electric,  471 

thermo-electric,  470 

Currents  of  air  in  rooms,  114 
Cyanate  of  potassa,  338 
Cyanic  acid,  337 

—  —  compound  isomeric  with,  337 
convertible  into  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, 33» 

Cyanide  of  mercury,  333 
Cyanides,  335 
Cyanogen,  333  ct  seq. 


Cyanogen,  its  combination  with  chloriu^ 

365 
^—  —  —  with  hydrogen,  336 

with  oxygen,  337,  398 

tendency  of,  to  combine  "with  ele- 
mentary subetances,  335 
Cylinder  electrical  machine,  206 

Dalibabd,  on  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  dectricity,  249 

Daltov,  on  the  atomic  theory,  603  ei  teq. 

on  evaporation,  134 

-^  on  hygrometers,  135 

Daviell's  constant  battery,  438 

experiments  on  the  jBame  of  a  con« 

ttant  battery,  461 

hygrometeFi  136 

pyrometer,  98 

Davies  on  the  antiquity  of  the  niag:nety 
254 

Davy,  Dr.,  on  the  torpedo,  497 

Davy,  Sir  II.,  on  copying  paintings  on 
glass,  400 

on  radiation,  187 

on   the  protection  of   the  copper 

sheathing  of  ships,  422 

Decaying  oi^ganic  matters,  phosphores- 
cence of,  403 

Decomposing   power   of   the    constant 
battery,  439 

Decom[>osition  of  metallic  salts,  by  solar 
and  artificial  light,  400  et  »eq. 

Decompositions,   chemical,    illustrations 
of,  388  et  seq. 

^—  by  electricity  of  friction,  458 

by  voltaic  electricity,  453 

Decrements  of  crystals,  79 

Definite    electro-chemical    action,    405, 
451,  458 

proportions,  286 

advantages  which  chemistry  has 

derived  from  the  law  of,  362 

limit  the  force  of  current  affinity, 

415 

volumes,  symbols  for  illustrating, 

287 

Deflagration  of  metals,  by  voltaic  elec- 
tricity, 461 

Deflection,  of  the  magnetic  needle,   by 
chemical  action,  407 

De  Larociie,  on  radiant  heat,  189 

De  Lisle's  thermometer,  94 

De  Luc*s  column,  443 

Densities  of  atoms,  516  e/  teq. 

Density  increased  by  pressure,  &c.,  7 

of  steam,  130 

Derivative  forms  of  crystals,  84 

De  Saussure's  hygrometer,  58 

Destructive  distillation  of  animal  mat- 
ter, 332 
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Destrnctiye  disiiUation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, 316 

DeterioFation  of  barometers,  by  the  slow 
entrance  of  air  into  the  vacuum^ 
and  how  prevented,  57 

Detonations  of  compounds,  353 

Deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  its  sources  and 
general  properties,  292 

Dew,  formation  of,  186 

—^  point  of  the  hygrometer,  135,  186 

Diamond,  a  form  of  charcoal,  275 

—  crystals  of,  85 

—  r^ractive  power  of,  155 
Diaphanous  bodies,  150,490 
Diathermancy,  189 

—  of  various  solids  and  liquids,  190 
Diathermanons  bodies,  190 
Dictionaries,  definition  of  the  word  Ele- 

metainy  266 
Dielectrics,  222 
Difference  between  a  vapour  and  a  gas, 

48,  49 
Differential  thermometer,  92 
Diffraction  of  light,  162,  164 

Diffusion  of  gases,  64 

— -  of  metallic  copper,  by  chemical 
action,  421  et  seq. 

Diffusion-tube,  construction  of  the,  65 

Dilatation,  increasing,  of  glass,  metals 
and  other  solids,  by  heat,  101,  102 

Diluted  acids,  action  of,  upon  plates  of 
zinc  and  platinum,  404 

Diminution  of  bulk,  by  mixture,  119 

Dimorphism,  85,  364,  517 

Dimorphous  bodies,  85 

Dipping  needle,  260 

Direct   chemical    action,    eneigy   of, 
398 

and  indirect  combination,  398 

Direction,  and  dip  of  needles,  261 

Directive  needle,  260 

power  of  the  earth,  408 

Discharge,  convcctive,  241 

of  electricity,  by  conduction,  by  dis- 
ruption, and  by  convection,  231 

Discovery  of  Oalvani,  411 

Disintegration  of  bars  of  tin,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  mercury,  78 

Dispersive  powers  of  bodies,  as  regards 
Ught,  159 

Disruption   of  'solids   by   mechanical 
means,  60 

Disruptive  dischaige  of  electricity^  233, 
235,460 

Dissected  battery,  431 

—  alum,  76 

bars  of  tin,  78 

Dissection  of  antimony  by  fused  sulpha- 
ret,  77 

of  crystals  by  cleavage,  74>  80 


Dissection  of  crystals  by  solvents,  76 

Distance  most  advantageous  between  ge- 
nerating and  conducting  surfiEMses  in 
a  battery,  438 

Distillation,  process  of,  68,  123 

— «  of  aqueous  solutions  of  muriatio 
add,  and  ammoniacal  gases,  62 

Divisibility  of  matter,  7 

Doi.lokd'8  telescopes,  160 

Double  decomposition,  quiet  results  of, 
399 

chlorides,  344 

elective  affinity,  307,  395 

-^  redaction  of  Iceland  spar,  168 

weighing,  great  use  of,  21 

Dbebel's  thermometer,  91 

DuctiUty  of  solids,  46 

Du  Fay,  on  electricity,  199 

on  magnetism,  264 

DuLOKo  and  Arago,  on  steam,  128 

Petit,  on  progressive  dilatation 

of  solids  by  heat,  101 

—  —  —  on  specific  heat,  1 19 
Dynamics,  9 

Eakth,  difficulty  of  defining  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  281 

directive  power  of  the,  as  regards 

magnetic  needle,  408 

—  magnetic  equator  and  poles  of  the, 
261 

temperature  of  the,  114 

Earths  of  the  metals,  282 

Ebullition,  124 

under  increased  pressure,  127 

reduced  pressure,  124 

of  water  at  atmospheric  temperature 

under  reduced  pressure,  59 

Effects  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  490 

Efflorescent  salts,  342 

Elastic  bodies,  vibrations  of,  149 

fluids,  26 

force  of  steam,  44 

Elasticity,  10,  25 

of  air,  law  regarding  the,  26 

of  solids,  46 

opposed  by  weight,  10 

Elective  affinity,  267,  307,  395 

attraction,  67 

Electrical  anudgam,  207 

arrangements,  use  of  metallic  coat- 
ings in,  227 

attraction,  218 

laws  of,  246 

balance,  245 

battery,  224 

residual  chai^  of,  231 

brush  discharge,  237 

carrier  ball,  220 

charge,  distribution  of,  209 

2N 
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Electrical  charge  of  glass,  224 

chime  of  bells,  849 

clouds,  249 

coated  pane,  223 

condenser,  217 

conduction,  202 

—  of  metals,  4G3 

—  of  solutions,  464 

and  insulation,  certain  ct>ndition 

of  particles  for,  231 

conductors,  polar  state  of,  211 

convective  discharge,  241 

force  of,  243 

discharge,  effects  of  the,  236 

expansive  force  of,  23ft 

instantaneity  of  the,  234 

retardation  of,  by  water,  244 

through  a  chain,  234 

—  varieties  of,  vi*.-— 

Brush,  237 ;  conductive,  231 ; 
convective,  241;  disruptive,  233; 
glow,  240  ;  Uteral,  232 ;  spark,  234 ; 
star,  239 

disruptive  disclmi^,  modificationB 

of,  237 

eel,  408 

excitation  of  glass,  resin,  silk,  and 

flannel,  107 

excitement,  existence  and  nature 

of,  determined,  201 

flame,  fusion  by  the,  401,  472 

fluids,  hypothesis  concerning,  190 

forces,  simultaneous  production  of, 

190,212 

f(low  discharge,  240 

liead  of  hair,  215 

induction.  210,  220 

compared  with  magnetical   n- 

duction,  2r>G 

—  cur\'ed  lines  of,  220 

insuhited  room  for  exi>eriments 

on,  215 

retiuires  no  sensible  thickness 

in  the  conductors,  216 

specific,  228 

inductive  action  taking  place  through 

different  media,  228 

insulating  power  of  shell-lac,  221 

insulation,  202 

insulators,  called  dielectrics,  222 

jar,  223 

jars,  coatings  of,  227 

free  charge  of,  226 

polar  arrangement  of,  226 

theory  of  tlie  charge  of,  227 

kite,  249 

light,  205 

heat,  244 

machines,  206 

polar  arrangements,  210,  226 


Electrical  relations  of  metal0«  437 

repulsion,  U,  197 

shock  by  contact  of  metali,  412 

by  the  gyninotiifly  600 

the  Leyden  jar,  223 

the  torpedo,  497 

spark  discharge,  235 

dischai^  affected  by  denaiiy  of, 

medium,  236 

discharge,  instanfancity  of  the, 

235 
sparks  from  different  metala,  234 

in  air  form  nitric  acid,  200 

snapping  noise  of,  260 

specific  inductive  capacutiea,  229 

state,  affected  by  sorfaoe^  205 

statics,  197 

tension  of  aeriform  matter,  S37 

unit  jar,  225 

ELECxniciTV,  196 

accumulation  of,  224 

action  of  points  on,  243 

animal,  496 

atmospheric,  249 

brush  and  star,  appearance  of,  230 

charge  of  glass  by,  227 

common,  compared  with  yoltaic,400 

decompositions  by,  458 

conduction  of,  by  metals,  232 

conductors  and  non-conduetore  or 

insulators  of,  201,  232 

convective  cuiTent  of,  242 

convulsions  produced  by,  in  G(4d- 

blooded  animals,  411 

current  in  air  produced  by,  243 

decomposition  by,  458 

developed  by  amber,  1 1 

by  chemical  action,  438 

bv  contact  of  dissimilar  metals, 

411,437 

by  heating  metals,  467 

by  magnetism,  490 

discharge  of,  by  conduction,  by  diJi- 

niption,  and  by  convection,  231 

disruptive  discharge  of,  233 

distribution  of,  over  surfaces,  209 

escape  of,  from  points,  243 

excitation  of,  by  various  methods, 

197,247,437 

excitation  of,  in  the  electrophonis, 

219 

free  charge  of,  226 

generated   in   De   Liic*8   colomn, 

443 

glass  charged  by,  227,  228 

perforated  by,  235 

gunpowder  inflamed  by,  244 

heat  evolved  by,  88 

hypothesis  concerning,  199 

identity  of,  with  lightning,  249 
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Electricity,  ignition  of  inflammable  sub- 
stances by,  244 

induced,  210 

insulators  of,  202 

intensity  of,  measured,  225 

lateral  discbarge  of,  233 

negative,  200 

positive,  200 

radiant  action  of,  244 

residence  of,  upon  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  a  charged  body,  208,  215 

residual  charge  of,  230 

resinous,  198,  437 

resistance  of  metals  to  the  passage 

of,  232 

retardation  of  its  passage  by  wa- 
ter, 244 

sources  of,  247 

specific  insulating  power  of  gases, 

237 

thermo,  469 

vitreous,  198,  437 

Electric  column,  443 

current,  designation  of  the,  446 

organs  of  the  torpedo  and  gymno- 

tus,  496  et  9eq. 

Electrics  and  non-electrics,  203 

Electro-chemical  action,  definite,  405, 
451,458 

primary  and  secondary  characters 

of  its  decompositions,  454 

equivalents,  512 

Electrodes,  445 

Electro-dynamic  cylinders,  484 

machine,  495 

Electrolization,  compounds  susceptible 
of,  452 

Electrolysis,  452  et  teq. 

forms  of  apparatus  for,  450 

Electrolytes,  polarity  in,  446 

and  conductors,  intermediate  link 

between,  462 

Electrolytic  bodies,  table  of,  457 

—  equivalents,  451 

Electro-magnetic  apparatus,  473  ei  $eq, 

helices,  475 

effects,  upon  what  dependent,  474 

induction,  474,  476,  493 

rotation,  478  9t  $eq* 

sphere,  485 

spirals,  484 

Electro-magnetical  and  magneto-electri- 
cal phenomena^  connexion  between, 
489 

Electro-magnetism,  473 

Electro-magnets,  477 

Electro-thermaney,  472 

Electrometers,  various,  203,  218,  444 

Elecirophorns,  218 

Elementary  battery^  429 


Elements,  chemical,  268 

constituent  of  organic  and  inorganio 

matter,  286 

defined,  268 

four  ancient,  265 

metallic  and  non-metallic,  284 

non-metallic,  343 

—^  primary  and  secondary  compounds 
of,  309 

transfer  of,  in  galvanic  arrange- 
ments, 413 

Elongation  of  vibrating  rods,  39 

Empedocles,  his  doctrine  of  elements 
265 

Endosmose  and  exosmose,  proceM  of,  63 

Equality  of  atmospheric  proMure,  34 

Equilibrium  of  heat,  106 

Equivalents,  chemical,  306  H  mq, 

—  electro-chemical,  512 

electrolytic,  451 

Ether,  320  ei  teq. 

slow  combustion  of,  3D7 

theory  of  the  formation  of,  341 

vapour,  combustion  of,  397 

Etherial  medium,  undulations  of  the,  148 

Etherine,  328 

combines  with  chlorine,  355 

suli^io-vinic  acid,  340 

Ethers,  naturo  of  the  compounds  so 
called,  340 

Etiolation  of  vegetables,  40S 

Eudiometer)  for  the  synthens  of  water, 
280 

Evaporation,  68,  133 

produces  cold,  124 

rate  of,  how  affected,  133 

spontaneous,  133 

Excited  glass  and  wax,  197 

Excitement  produced  by  the  inhalation 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  291 

Exhaustion  of  air  from  vessels  by  the 
air-pump,  27 

of  aninial  force,  9 

Exosmose  and  endosmose,  process  of,  63 

Expansion,  caused  by  heat,  89,  92,97, 103 

and  contraction  of  certain  crystals 

by  changes  of  temperature,  68 

Expansive  force  exerted  by  water  in 
freezing,  50 

Experience  the  sound  foundation  of  na- 
tural knowledge,  1 

Explosive  compound  of  dilorine  and  ni- 
trogen, 353 

External  and  internal  forces,  12 

Extraordinary  ray  of  li^t*  169 

Eye,  impressions  of  light  upon  the, 
147 

Facts  and  ideas,  3 
Fahremheit*s  thermometer,  94 

2  N  2 
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Fall  of  heavy  and  light  hodies,  17 

Fa  RAD  AT,  on  bi-carburet  of  hydrogen, 

326 
on  decomposition  by  electricity  of 

friction,  458 

on  electrical  induction,  219,  220 

on  electrolysis,  449 

on  electro-magnetic  rotation,  478 

on  the  gymnotiis,  498 

on  the  Uquefaction  of  gases,  142 

on  magneto-electricity,  486 

on  origin  of  the  force  of  the  voltaic 

battery,  438 
on    specific   inductive    capacities, 

229 
on   specific   insulating    power    of 

gases,  237 

on  vapour  of  mercury,  133 

Fatigue  endured  in  walking  upon  a  stiff 
clay,  accounted  for,  35 

Feather,  attraction  and  repulsion  of,  by 
excited  electrics,  197 

Fermentation,  31? 

Ferro-cyanate  of  potassa,  333 

Fibrous  texture  of  malleable  iron,  77 

Filtration,  separation  of  liquids  from 
each  other  by,  55 

Fire,  anciently  an  element,  265 

St.  Elmo's,  253 

Fire-balloon,  1 13 

Fire-damp  of  coal-mines,  320 

Fire-fly,  phosphorescence  of  the,  403 

Fixed  oils,  elements  of,  326 

points  of  melting  ice  and  boiling 

water,  93 

Flame,  322  et  seq. 

cooled  by  wire  gauze,  325 

light  and  heat  of,  322  et  aeq, 

rotation  of  voltaic,  481 

solid  matter  present    in,    evolves 

light  and  radiant  heat,  189 

Flameless  lamp,  324 

Flint,  384 

Floating  magnetic  spiral,  477 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  365 

Flowing  of  sand  compared  with  the  flow- 
ing of  water  under  similar  circum- 
stances, 43 

of  water  from  orifices  at  different 

heiglits  in  a  vessel,  41 

Fluids,  pressure  of,  41 

Fluoride  of  boron,  388 

of  silicon,  386 

Fluorine,  365 

combination  with  boron,  388 

hydrogen,  363 

silicon,  386 

Fluor-spar,  363 

(chlorophane),  phosphorescence  of, 

403 


Fluor-spar,  dissection  of  a  cube  o^  bj 
cleavage,  75,  80 

Fluo-silicic  acid,  386 

Foam  and  spray  of  water&Us,  59 

Foci  of  heat  and  Ught,  180 

Forbes,  on  polariaition  of  beat,  196 

Force,  8 

animal  and  mechanical,  9 

called  iuto  action  by  the  absorption 

of  water  into  the  pores  of  dry  wood, 
56 

expansive,  of  heat,  102 

repulsive,  of  heat,  89 

varieties  of,  10 

of  affinity  directed  throngb  con- 
ductors, 405 

of  steam  at  different  temperainra^ 

128,133 

of  the  voltaic  battery,  origui  of  the, 

438 

of  vibrations,  39 

Forces,  concurrence  of,  388 

external,  12 

internal,  12 

polar,  12 

Foreign  bodies  induce  combinations  to 
take  place,  392 

modify  the  act  of  crjrstaUizn- 

tion,  70 

Formic  acid,  398 

Forms  of  crystals,  71 

Formula  for  ascertaining  the  current  ac- 
tion of  any  voltaic  combination,  465 

Four  elements,  265 

Fran KL IK,  on  absorption  of  solar  heat 
by  coloured  surfaces,  187 

—  on  analogy  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, 249 

on  electricity,  199 

on  lightning  conductors,  252 

Free  charge  in  electricity,  226 

Freezing  in  vacuo,  125 

point  of  mercury,  284 

—  —  water,  94 

lowered  by  saline  matter, 

116 

mixtures,  121 

Friction,  40 

electricity  produced  by,  1 1 

evolves  heat,  86 

light,  146 

impairs  the  magnetism  of  steel,  263 

less  between  siufaces  of  dissimilar 

matter  than  between  those  of  the 
same  matter,  52 

Fringes  of  light,  161 

Frog,  limbs  of,  convulsed  by  electricity, 
411 

prepared  for  galvanic  experi- 
ment, 412 
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Fulminio  acid^  isomeric  with  cyanic  acid, 

338 
FusiKiEBi,  on  electric  sparks,  234 
Fusion  hy  the  electrical  flame,  461,  472 

Galena,  dissection  of  a  crystal  of,  ^b 

Galyaki,  discovery  made  by,  411 

Galvanic  experiments,  411  ^  seq. 

Galvanism,  phenomena  of,  41 1  ei  $eq. 

Galvanometer,  409 

Gaseous  matter,  adhesion  of,  to  liquids, 
58 

Gases,  affinities  of,  in  their  nascent  state, 
390 

combination  of,  induced  by  plati- 
num surfaces,  3U1 

— ^  collected  over  mercury,  33,  note 

water,  29,  note 

—  confined  by  mercury,  slow  escape 
of,  65 

■         correction  of,  for  moisture,  141 

piessure,  33 

— ^—  — temperature,  105 

—  diffusion  of,  64 

— — —  inseparable  from  water  by  heat,  61 

liquefaction  of  some,  49 

^—  permanently  elastic,  144 

properties  of,  49 

;         refractive  powers  of,  166 

saturation  of,  with  moisture,  141 

separable  from  water  by  heat,  61 

solution  of,  in  water,  61 

specific  insulating  power  of,  237 

and  Mipours,  48 

Gauge  for  the  air-pump,  34,  note 

Generating  cells  of  the  dissected  battery, 
432 

and  conducting  plates,  407 

-.  —  surfaces  in  a  battery,  most 

advantageous  distance  between,  438 

surface,  small,  effects  of,  upon  a 

large  conducting  one,  422 

GiLBEBT  laid  the  foundation  of  elec- 
trical science,  196 

Glacial  phosphoric  acid,  379 

Glass,  acted  upon  by  water,  60 

fluoric  acid,  363 

adhesion  of  air  to,  56 

coated  with  tin-foil  for  electrical 

experiments,  223 

>— ~  diathermancy  of  several  varieties 
of,  190 

—  dispersive  powers  of,  159 
——  elasticity  and  cohesion  of,  14 

—  electricity  of,  197 

green,  coloration  of,  for  heat,  195 

^—  increasing  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  101 
-^—  perforated  by  electricity,  235 

—  plates,  vibrations  of,  38 

—  refractive  power  of,  155 


Glass,  screens  of,  for  furnaces,  188 

specific  gravity  of,  23 

Glow  discharge,  240 

Glow-worm,  phosphorescence  of  the,  403 

Gold,  chloride  of,  reduced  by  solar  light, 

399 

dissection  of,  by  aqua  regia,  76 

leaf,  46,  182,  185 

electrometers,  ;M)3,  444 

Goniometer,  common,  72 

reflecting,  73 

Graduated  air-jar   for  experiments  on 

gases,  28,  note 
Graduation  of  thermometers,  93 
Gravitation,  attraction  of,  16 

direction  of,  17 

Gravity,  11 

force  of,  decreased,  21 

laws  of,  18 

Green  glass,  coloration  of,  for  heat,  195 

vitriol,  distillation  of,  367 

Growth  of  crystals,  70 

Gulf  stream,  115 

Gullet  of  an  ox  useful  for  making  tubes 

to  the  constant  battery,  439 
Gun-barrel  burst  by  water  in  freezing,  51 
Gunpowder  inflamed  by  electricity,  244 
Gymnotut  electrieut,  498 

Haib  hygrometer  of  the  Paris  Observa- 
tory, 58 
Hardness  of  solids,  45 

of  ultimate  atoms,  6 

Habe*s  experiments  with  the  voltaic 

battery,  461 
Habbis*s  experiments  upon  electrical 
attraction,  218 

conduction,  232,  463 

electrical  balance,  245 

unit  jar,  225 

Hartshorn,  pungent  odour  of,  300 
Haut's  theory  of  crystalline  structure, 

79 
Hawk 8 BEE,  on  electrical  light,  205 
Heat,  86 

absorption  of,  by  liquefaction,  121 

abstraction  of,  by  evaporation,  124 

accession  of,  amongst  particles  of 

matter,  89 

action  of,  on  zinc,  404 

aeriform  bodies  bad  conductors  of, 

108 

expand  by,  92 

affinity  influenced  by,  397 

animal,  88 

artificial,  intense,  398 

bad  conductors  of,  107, 108 

brass  and  iron  bar,  its  expansion 

by,  97 
capacity  for,  120 
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Heat,  chemical  action  a  sonroe  of,  88 

coloration  for,  195 

colour  of  surface  affects  the  recep- 
tion of  Bolar,  187 

—  conduction  of,  106 

.^  —  affected  by  cohesion  of  solids, 

108 

by  aeriform  bodies,  110 

by  liquids,  109 

by  solids,  107 

conductors  of,  107 

contraction  of  clay  by,  97 

— • —  connexion  of,  with  light,  180 

convection  of.  111 

— -  —  a  grand  natural  agent,  1 14 

currents  produced  by,  in  air  and 

liquidsyUl,  113 

dark,  reieotion  of,  181,  188 

different  degrees  of,    required  to 

determine  the  combination  of  bo- 
dies, 397 

distribution  of,  over  the  earth,  114 

electricity  a  source  of,  88 

enormous,  of  the  sun,  86 

equilibrium  of,  106 

•^—  evolution  of,  by  chemical  action,  407 

—  —  —  condensation,  119, 120 

—  —  solidification,  123 

— —  exception  to  the    general  law  of 
expansion  by,  89,  90,  104,  115 

expands  all  gaseous  bodies  alike,  105 

foci  of,  180 

force  of  expansion  by,  102 

friction  a  source  of,  86 

impairs  or  destroys  the  force  of  a 

magnet,  263 

important  agency  of,  14,  114,  115 

increases  affinity,  397,  439 

increasing  dilatation  of  solids  bv, 

101 

influence  of,  on  magnetism,  263 

intense,  of  a  compound  jet  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  281 

latent,  120 

of  steam,  130 

of  vapours,  131 

linear  dilatation  of  solids  by,  90 

liquids  bad  conductors  of,  108 

metals  the  best  conductors  of,  107 

obscure  rays  of,  1 80 

polarization  of,  195 

produced  by  animal  life,  88 

propagation  of,  by  conduction,  185; 

by  convection,  111;  by  radiation,  145 

quantities  of,  which  are  evolved  by 

difl'erent  bodies  during  combustion, 
398 

radiant,  145,  180 

absoq)tion  of,  182 

arrested  by  glass,  188 


Heat,  radiant,  best  absorbents  o^  are  tlie 
best  radiators,  182 

best  reflectors  of,  182 

—  conical  reflector  for,  182 

evolved  by  lime  in  oxy-hydrogen 

flame,  189 
illustrations  of,  by  cnlinarr  uten- 
sils, 184 

—  intensity  of,  181 

—  interception  and  transmiosioB  of, 

by  cr}'stalline  bodies,  189 

mirrors   for    experiments     on, 

181 

passage  and  absorption  of,  180 

of,  through  glass,  188 

tlm)ugh  translaceni  sub- 
stances, 189 
rays  of,  180 

from  different  souroes,  efiect 

of,  u])on  snow,  194 

—  —  from  a  lamp  flame,  191, 194 

reflection  o^  by  metallic  sur- 
faces, 181,  182,  185 

refraction  and  constant  trans- 
mission of,  throngh  rock  salt,  192 

separated  from  lig^t,  19A 

surface  afi^Bots,  183 

texture  affects  the  absorption  of 

terrestrial,  187 

thermosoope  fbr  detecting  the 

passage  of,  190,  194 

tmnsmission  of,    by  rock   salt, 

192 

time  glass  of,  192 

radiating  powers  of  bodies  with  re- 
gard to,  183 

radiation  of,  145 

affected  by  the  dennity  of  a 

boily,  183 

by  polished  and  cast  metal 

surfaces,  183 

from  different  sources,  191 

in  nature,  185,  186 

in  vacuo,  187 

and  reflection  of,  illustrated  by 

culinary  utensils,  184 

radiators  of,  182 

reflection  of,  by  gold-leaf,  182,  185 

reflectors  of,  182 

refraction  of,  188 

relation  of  the  powers  of  absorption, 

radiation,  and  reflection  of,  184 

repulsive  force  of,  14,  89 

secondary  radiation  of,  193 

slow  escape  of,  from  viscid  liquids, 

112 

solar  absorption  of,  by  air,  187 

by  coloured  surfaces,  187 

reception  of,  affected  by  colour, 

187 
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Heaiy  iolar  and  terrestrial,  difference 
between,  188,  193 

sources  of,  86,  87,  88 

specific,  117 

store  of,  in  the  waters  of  the  **great 

deep,"  116 

son  a  source  of,  87 

terrestrial  radiant,  absorption  of,  by 

sur&ces,  187 

thermometers  for  ascertaining  de- 
grees of,  91 

trade  winds  result  from,  114 

vapours,  bad  conductors  of,  110 

• Yentilation  effected  by,  1 13 

water,  a  bad  conductor  of,  108 

Heating  power  of  the  Yoltaic  current, 
461,  472 

Helices  electro-magnetic,  475 

Heliographic  drawings,  401 

Hemispheres  of  brass,  experiments  with, 
on  metallic  precipitation,  423  «l  9eq, 

Hempen  cloth,  sugar  yielded  by,  929 

Hekley*s  electrometer,  224 

HxvBT'a  i^paratus  for  experiments  on 
steam,  129 

Henby,  on  electro-magnets,  477 

Heterogeneous  adhesion,  15 

—  attraction,  51 

High  pressure  steam,  127 

— —  —  sudden  escape  of,  132 

Homogeneous  attraction,  12 

cohesion,  12 

repulsion,  14 

medium,  passage  of  light  through, 

151 

Hoof  of  the  horse  injured  by  a  heated 
shoe,  104 

Hook  discovers  fixed  points  for  gradu- 
ating thermometers,  93 

HooKE,  on  the  influence  of  colour  upon 
the  reception  of  solar  heat,  187 

Horse-shoe  magnet,  258 

Howard,  on  boiling  syrup  in  vacuo, 
126 

Human  body,  atmospheric  pressure  sus- 
tained by  the,  35 

Humboldt,  on  the  gymnotus,  500 

HuvTEB,  on  the  gymnotus,  501 

HuTTOx,  on  hygrometers,  138 

Hydrates,  or  hydrated  oxides  of  metals, 
342 

Hydriodic  acid,  360 

Hydro-bromic  acid,  357 

Hydro-carbon,  compounds  of,  330 

with  chlorine,  353 

Hydro-carbons,  various,  viz^  bi-carburet, 
327;  etherine,  328;  lignin,  329; 
pyroxilio  spirit,  330  ;  methylene, 
331 ;  naphthalin,  331 

"—  action  of,  on  sulphuric  add,  339 


Hydro-oarbons,  aet  the  part  of  aimple 

bodies,  339 
cause  of  the  light  disengaged  dar- 
ing the  combustion  of,  323 
intense  light  of,  has  no  ohemical 

power,  402 
Hydro-chlorates,  347 
Hydro-chloric  add,  345 
action  of,  upon  metallic  oxides, 

347 
Hydro-chloride  of  carbon,  354 
Hydro^^yanic  acid,  sources,  properties, 

and  elements  of,  336  e/  seq. 
Hydro-electric  current,  471 
Hydro-fluoric  add,  364 
Hydrogen,  278 
adhesion  of,  to  plates  of  metal  acted 

upon  by  adds,  404,  414 

bi-carburet  of,  327 

bi-sulphuretted,  366 

collection  of,  fixmi   the  dissected 

battery,  431 
^—  combustion  with  air  and  oxygen, 

278 

combination  of,  with  bromine,  357 

with  carbon,  316 

chlorine,  345,  401 

cyanogen,  336 

fluorine,  368 

iodine,  360 

nitrogen,  299 

—  —  —  —  phosphorus,  381 

—  selenium,  874 

-^—  —  —  —  sulphur,  365 

enacts  the  part  of  a  combustible, 

and  a  supporter  of  combustion,  279 
— -  evolution  of,  during  the  action  of 

diluted  sulphuric  add   upon  zinc, 

404  et  $eq, 

levity  of,  279 

mixture  of,  with  oxygen,  through 

a  narrow  tube,  64 
■         musical  sounds  produced  by,  278 

passage  of,  through  caoutchouc,  65 

through  small  fissures,  65 

peroxide  of,  31 1 

reduces  chloride  of  silver,  390 

removal  of,  from  plates  of  metals 

when  acted  upon  by  adds,  .415 

selenuretted,  375 

sub-carburetted,  320 

sulphuretted,  365 

Hydrometer,  for  taking  specific  gravi- 
ties, 23  and  24,  noU 
Hydro-sclenic  acid,  375 
Hydro-statical  paradox,  an  airangement 

so  called,  42 
Hydro-sulphuric  add,  365 
Hygrometers,  135 
Hygroscopes,  58 
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H jperboUc  cnrve  produced  hy  the  ascent 
of  a  liquid  between  plates  of  glassy 
63 

Hypo-chlorona  acid,  349 

Hypo-nitrous  acid,  298 

Hypo-phosphorous  acid,  378 

Hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  use  of,  in  helio- 
grraphic  drawings,  401 

Hypo-sulphites,  371 

Hypo-sulphuric  acid,  370 

Hypo-sulphurous  acid,  370 

Hypotheses  of  light,  148 

Ice,  formation  of,  on  the  surface  of  a 

lake,  115 
— -  melting,  temperature  of,  93 

—  quantity  of,  melted  by  heat  of  dif- 
ferent bodies  during  combustion, 
398 

-^-^  specific  gravity  of,  61 

Iceland  spar  becomes  electrical  by  pres- 
sure, 247 

_  —  double  refraction  of,  168 

Ignition  of  finely  divided  metals,  389 

■  partial,  of  a  compound  wire  of  pla- 
tinum and  silver,  484 

Illumination,  sources  of,  compared, 
161 

Incoercible  gases,  144 

Inconvenience  experienced  upon  as- 
cending altitudes,  36 

Increasing  dilatation  of  glass  metals, 
and  other  solids  by  heat,  101,  102 

Indelible  ink,  400 

Induced  electricity,  210 

magnetism,  250 

Induction,  electrical,  210 

-  —  in  curved  lines,  220 

electro-magnetic,  474,  476,  493 

magnetical,  256 

compared  with  electrical,  266 

vol  til-electric,  487 

Inductive  action  taking  place  through 
different  media,  228 


reasoning, 


Inductric  or  inductive,  and  inductcous 
bodies,  210 

Inertia,  7 

Inflammable  air,  277  ei  seq. 

Inflection  of  light,  162 

Influence  of  light  upon  aflinity,  401 

— ^—  of  surfaces  upon  the  precipitation 
of  metals,  421,  424  et  seq. 

Inherently  luminous  bodies,  146 

Ink,  indelible,  400 

Instantaneity  of  the  electrical  spark  dis- 
charge, 235 

Instantaneous  cr\'stallization  of  a  satu- 
rated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
69 


Insulated   conductors,   polar    elecirical 

states  of,  210 
room  for  experiments  upon  eito- 

trical  induction,  216 
Insulating  power  of  gases,  237 
Insulators  of  electricity,  202 
Intense  activity  of  current  aflSoiity,  431 
Intensity  of  chemical  affinity,  456 

of  electricity  measured,  225 

of  the  battery,  442 

Interference  of  light,  162 

Internal  forces,  12 

Iodic  acid,  361 

Iodide  of  mercury,  change  of  its  colour 

by  friction,  86 

of  nitrogen,  382 

of  potassium,  employment  of,  in 

experiments  upon  current  affinity, 

428  et  seq. 
Iodides,  360 
Iodine,  369 
analysis  of  light  transmitted  throngh 

vapour  of,  359 
combinations  of,   with    hydrogen, 

360 

with  nitrogen,  361 

oxygen,  361 

precipitated   by   chemical    acticm, 

428 
Iridescent  colours  of  mother  of  peari,  166 
Iron,  attraction  of,  by  the  magnet,  265 

ciust,  cr}stiilline  texture  of,  77 

cn-staLs  of,  418 

deconij>osition  of  water  by,  277 

enormous  contractile  force  of,  103 

expansion  of,  in  solidif^ong,  61 

filin;,'R,  attraction  of,  by  a  conduct- 
ing wire,  473 

finely  divided,  ignition  of,  389 

horse-slloe  rendered  magnetic,  477 

insusceptible    of   magnetism   at   a 

wliite  heat,  264 

malleable,  fibrous  texture  of,  77 

oxide,  formation  of,  by  steam,  and 

reduction  of,  by  hydrogen,  396 
product  of  its  combustion  in  ox  vgen, 

272 

pyrites,  crystals  of,  85 

Irregulai'  contraction  of  bodies  in  cooling 

from  fusion,  84 
InviNE,  on  latent  heat,  122 
Isochronous  oscillations,  19 

vibrations,  3G 

Isomeric  bodies,  326 
Isomerism,  326,  517 
Isomor|)hism  of  atoms,  513  e/  seq. 

Kelp,  a  source  of  iodine,  359 
Kitchen  utensils  afford  apparatus  for  il- 
lustrating i-adiaut  heat,  184 
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Lamp  flame,  rays  of  heat  from  a,  191, 194 

flameless,  324 

miner^B  taSety,  325 

Lampic  add,  398 

Lai^e  crysUds,  process  for  obtainiog,  70 

Latent  heat,  120,  130 

Lateral  discharge  of  electricity,  232 

Layoisieb    overturns    the    pldogistio 

theory,  284 
—  and  La  Place  on  specific  heat,  117 
Laws  of  composition,  286 
Lead  finely  divided,  ignition  of,  389 
■         surfaces,  cohesion  of,  12 
Lenses,  157 
arrangement  of,  for  obtaining  oc- 

loured  rings  of  light,  167 
and  prisms  of  rock-salt,  192 


Leslie,  his   differential   thermometer, 

92 
experiments    on    freezing    in 

vacuo,  125 

■ on  hygrometers,  138 

on  radiating  powers,  183 


Leyden  battery  charged  by  a  water  bat- 
tery, 442 

jar,  223 

Light,  145 

I         absorption  of,  151 

I  —and    emission   of,   by   certain 

bodies,  403 

affects  crystallization,  399 

■  analysis  of,  after  transmission 
through  bromine  vapour,  357 ;  ftud 
nitrous  acid  vapour,  296 

■  angle  of  incidence,  152 
•^—  —  of  reflection,  152 
~—  animal,  403 

■  artificial  intense,  affects  compounds, 
402 

bi-polarization  of,  174 

' bleaching  effect  of,  401 

cessation  of  the  reflection  of,  167 

circular  polarization  of,  178 

— — —  coloured  polarization  of,  175 

— •  rays  of,  158 

-^—  »«  spectrum  of,  158 

-^—  connexion  of,  with  heat,  180 

decomposition  of,  by  absorption,  161 

_  —  —  by  refraction,  158 

— ^  decrease  of,  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  151 

diffraction  of,  162,  164 

I  dispersive  powers  of  bodies  regard- 
ing, 159 

• double  refraction  of,  168 

— ^  electrical,  205 

elementary  rays  of,  158 

emitted  by  animal  matter,  403 

■        —  by  flames,  323 

^-  by  friction,  146 


Light  emitted  by  lime  in  flame  of  oxy- 
hydrogen,  189 

extraordinary  ray  of,  169 

focus  of,  151 

fringes  of,  161 

hypotheses  concerning,  148 

impression  of,  on  the  eye,  147 

incident  rays  of,  151 

inflection  of,  162 

influence  of,  upon  affinity,  399 

intensity  of,  determined,  151 

decreases  with  its  distance,  18 

interference  of,  162 

iridescent  colours  of,  165 

lenses  and  prisms  affect,  157 

measure  of,  151 

— •  metals  greatest  reflectors  of,  152 

nature  of,  148 

ordinary  ray  of,  169 

phenomena  of,  145 

phosphorescent,  402 

polarization  of,  170 

polarized,  application  of,  as  a  test 

of  substances,  179 

of,  to  navigation,  179 

polarizing  tube,  178 

production  of,  by  undulations  of 

ether,  148 

promotes  combination,  401 

propagation  of,  148 

radiation  of,  151 

ray  of,  149 

rectilinear  course  of,  151 

reduces  metallic  salts,  399 

reflected  rays  of,  151 

reflection  of,  151 

from  concave  surfaces,  153 

—  —  from  plane  sur&ces,  152 

refracted  and  reflected  by  the  sea, 

179 

refraction  of,  151, 154 

by  lenses,  157 

—  by  prisms,  157 

—  —  by  '\'arious  media,  155 

refractive  powers  of  bodies  regard- 
ing, 155 

relation  of  to  matter,  150, 398,  et  seq. 

rings  of  coloured,  165 

secondary  radiation  of,  153 

separated  from  radiant  heat,  195 

sources  of,  146 

sun  the  great  source  of,  146 

transmitted  through  leaf  gold,  152 

uniform  velocity  of,  161 

vegetation  influenced  by,  402 

velocity  of,  15 

compared  with  that  of  sound, 

250 
voltaic,  appearance  of,  in  air  and  in 

I  vacuo,  46*1 
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light,  white,  composition  of,  150 

and  heat  of  the  sun,  86 

Lightning,  249 

— —  compass  needles  deianged  by,  253 

—  conductors  for,  252 

identity  of,  with  electricity,  249 

velocity  of,  250 

zig-zag  path  of,  251 

Lignin  or  woody  fibre,  sugar  produced 

from,  329 
Lime,  aqueous  solution  of,  acted  upon  by 
air,  273 

light  and  heat  evolred  by,  in  an 

oxy-hydrogen  flame,  189 

nitrate  of,  decomposed  by  carbonate 

of  ammonia,  307 
—>  solubility  of,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 61 
Limpid  liquids,  48 

Linear  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat,  00 
Lines  in  the  spectrum,  296,  367,  369 

of  rest  on  A-ibrating  surfaces,  38  and 

note 
Liquefaction,  absorption  of  heat  during, 
121, 123 

of  gases,  40, 142 

Liquid  carbonic  acid,  143 

chlorine,  zinc  and  platinum  plates 

immersed  in,  416 

globule  of,  on  a  heated  Hur&ce,  110 

jmrticlos,  cohesion  of,  13 

Liquidity  an  essential  condition  of  elcc- 

trolj^sis,  447 
Liquido-conduction,  440 
Lifjuids,  adhesion  of  gaseous  matter  to,  58 
bad  conducting  jwwer  of  the  va- 
pour of,  110 

bad  conductors  of  heat,  108 

boiling  ])ointH  of,  124 

circuhition  of,  by  heat,  112 

coliesiou  of,  13 

compression  of,  47 

concealing  points  of,  122 

electrical  conduction  of,  404 

employed  for  filling  thermometers, 

93 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  90 

heating  of.  111 

hitent  heat  of,  123 

refractive  jwwers  of,  156 

slow  mixture  of,  when  of  difierent 

densities,  62 

and  vapours,  transition  point  of,  144 

Litharge,  irregularity  of  its  contraction 

in  cooling  from  fusion,  84 
Loadstone,  deiivation  of  the  term,  11 
Loaf-sugar,  68 

capillary  action  and  solution  of,  60 

Local  action,  404 


circuits!,  415 


LoEEKzixi,  on  the  torpedo,  496 

Low    temperatures,     thermometer    for 

measuring,  96 
Luminous  bodies,  146 

M ACH I N  c  electricity,  deoompoationa  hy, 

458 
Machines,  electrical,  206 

magneto-electric,  481,  491 

Magnesia  wetted  by  water,  56 
Magnet,  antiquity  of  the^  254 

armed,  and  armature  of,  863 

artificial,  12 

attraction  of  iron  by  the,  255 

injured  by  a  fall  or  friction^  363 

keeper  of,  258 

made  by  electricity^  475 

poles  of  the,  266 

power  of,  decreased   or   destroyed 

by  heat,  263 

power  of,  increased  by  cold,  963 

rotation  of,  about  an  electric  wireu 

479 

weights  suspended  by,  358 

Magnetic  action,  concentratioii  df  476 
attractions  and  repulsioiifl,  11,  355, 

256 

batteries,  250 

boreal  and  austral  fluid%  864 

currents,  origin  of,  486 

directive  and  dipping  needles^  260 

elements,  484 

equator,  261 

force  of  a  conducting  wire,  407,  473, 

et  seq. 

forces,  intensity  of,  262 

induction,  256 

of  the  earth,  262 

meridian,  261 

needle,  260 

affected  by  the  conducting  wire 

of  a  simple  circuit,  407 

astatic,  409 

deflection  of  by  chemical  action, 

409 

of,  by  conducting  wire,  473 

direction  of,  above  and  below  a 

conducting  wire,  408 

variations  of  the,  361 

northern    and   southern    polarity, 

2<:4 

poUirity,  12,  255  to  265 

poles  of  the  earth,  261 

sjnral,  477 

Magnetical  and  electrical  induction  com- 
pared, 256 
Magnetism,  254 

conferred  upon  steel,  258 

deri\'ation  of  the  term,  1 1 

force  of,  impaired  by  heat,  363 
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Magnetisin,  generated  by  chemical  ao- 

-T— —  hypothesia  concemiiig,  964, 486 

impaired  by  a  fall  or  fiictioo,  S63 

— ^  induced,  of  iron,  366 

-^-^  inflaence  of  heat  on,  963 

— ^  iron  shows  no  signs  of,  at  a  white 
heat,  964 

motion  of,  produces  electricity,  489 

nickel  shows  no  signs  o^  at  690*, 

264 

— , SDSoeptible  of  receiving,  963 

permanent,  of  steel,  968 

-^ —  reception  of,  £M)ilitated  by  vibra- 
tion, 263 

terrestrial,  261,  490 

Magneto-electric  action,  is  the  ocmverBe 
of  electro-magnetic  action,  489 

machine,  489,  491 

— ^  induction,  488 

shock,  499,  494 

Magneto-electricity,  486  ei  seq. 

Magnets,  construction  of,  960 

Malleable  iron,  fibrous  texture  o^  77 

—  metals,  square  bars  <tf,  how  affboted 
by  hammering,  78 

Malleability  of  solids,  46 
Mabiottc's  i^paratus,  96,  noie 
Mason*8  hygrometer,  138 
Matter,  atoms  of,  7 

different  kinds  of,  16 

diA-isibility  of,  7 

■■ '   ■  first  knowledge  of,  6 

—  forces  or  powers  of,  6 

ponderable,  relation  of  light  to,  160 

three  forms  of,  6 

ultimate  constitution  of,  6 

Maximum  density  of  water,  104, 116 

Measurement  of  crystals  by  goDiometers, 
79,73 

^—  of  gases,  33 

Mechanical  dissection  of  crystals,  74, 79 

force,  9 

properties  of  air,  96  0i  nq, 

MxLLoyi,  on  the  pasnge  of  ladiant  heat 
through  different  transhioent  sub- 
stances, 180 

on  polarization  of  heat,  196 

•-*^  on  radiating  powers,  188 

on  secondary  radiation  in  nature, 

193 

-^—  on  thermo-electricity,  470 

Melting  ice,  temperature  of,  93 

^—  points  of  metals,  99 

Membranous  tubes,  use  of,  in  experi- 
ments upon  current  afllnity,  423, 
438 

Mercurial  bath,  construction  of  the,  83, 
noi€ 

—  thermoiQeter,  93 


Mercury,  adhesion  of,  to  metals,  69 

amalgam  of,  with  ammonium,  420 

capillary  depression  of,  64 

— —  cyanide  of,  333 

employment  of,  as  a  thermometric 

fluid,  93,  96 

freezing  point  of,  284 

vapour  of,    at   common    tempera- 
tures, 133 
Metal,  contraction  of,  during  great  de- 
grees of  cold,  104 

enfilmed  with  gaseous  matter,  56 

plate  of,  partially  immersed  in  two 

liquids,    becomes    both  generating 
and  conducting,  417 

solution  of  a,  266 

— ^-  surfaces,  cast  and  polished,  differ  in 

radiating  powers,  183 
Metallic  base  ii  ammonia,  420 
coatings,  use  o^  in  electrical  ar- 
rangements, 227 

constructions,  provisions  against  the 

expansions  of,  103 

couples,  thermo-electric  powers  of, 

469 

lustre,  284 

oxides,    action   of    muriatic    add 

upon,  847 

hydrated,  342 

reduced  by  current  affinity,  418 

phosphurets,  377 

salts,  aqueous  solutions  of,  electro- 

lized,464 

reduction  of,  by  current  affinity, 

418 

reduction  of,  by  light,  399 

surfSaces,  reflection  of  heat  by,  181 

and  non-metallic  elements,  284 

Metals,  adhesion  oi^  to  the  surfiMje  of 
mercury,  61 

affinity  of,  for  oxygen,  286 

chemically  distinguished,  286 

conduct  heat,  107,  and  electricity, 
285 

congealing  points  of,  122 

contact  of  two,  in  a  dilute  acid,  406 

dystalline  texture  of,  developed  by 

solvents,  76 

deflagration  €iy  by  voltaic  electri* 

dty,  461 

different  plates  of,  acted  upon  by 

adds,  412 
—  disintegrated,  acted  upon  by  the 
atmosphere,  389 

dissimilar  in    their  attraction  for 

oxygen,  by  contact  become  electri- 
cal, 437 

ductile,  284 

earths  of,  289 

electrical  conduction  of^  463 
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Metals,  electrical  excitation  <jf,  by  mere 
contact,  437 

relations  of,  437 

electricity  developed  by  the  con- 
tact of,  411  et  teq, 

elementary  nature  of,  284 

enormous  force  of  their  expansion 

by  heat,  103 

force  of  the  expansion  of,  103 

general  characters  of  the,  285 

generating  and  conducting  concen- 
tric spheres  of,  423  et  seq. 

heated,  become  electrical,  467 

by  the   conducting   wire  of  a 

simple  circuit,  407 

heaviest  and  lightest,  285 

increasing  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  101 

malleable,  284 

square  bars  of,  how  affected  by 

hammering,  78 

— —  mechaniciJ  properties  of,  284 

melting  points  of,  99 

oxides  of,  action  of  muriatic  acid 

upon,  347 

of,  soluble  in  acids,  370 

pvotective  influence  of,  421  et  seq. 

pyrQphoric  state  of,  3^ 

r^dstance  of,  to  the  passage  of  elec- 
tricity, 232 

— — -  simple  circuit  formed  by,  406 

solution  of  several  in  quicksilver, 

59 

thermo-electric,  couples  of, 

Meta-phosplioric  acid,  380 

Methylene,  330 

Miner*s  safety  lamp,  325 

Mirrors  for  experiments  on  radiant  heat, 
181 

MiTSCHERi.iCH,  his  discovcry  of  the  un- 
equal expansion  and  contraction  of 
certain  crj'stals  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature, 83 

his  remarks  on  the  atomic  theory, 

507 

Mixture,  examples  of«  G2 

Modern  elements  defined,  268 

MoHs,  nomenclature  of,  in  crystallo- 
graphy, 85 

Moirie  mitalliguej  76 

Moisture,  condensation  of,  upon  a  cold 
surface,  135 

correction  of  the  volume  of  gases 

for,  141 

Molecular  forces,  12 

Momentum,  9 

accumulation  of,  20 

Mother  of  pearl,  iridescence  of,  165 

Motion,  production  and  cessation  of^  8 

velocity  of,  9,  13 

Multiple  proi>ortion8,  288 


Muriates  and  chlorides,  347 

Muriatic  acid,  345 

action  of^  upon  metallic  oxidea, 

347 

gas,  solution  of,  in  alcohol,  307 

strong  adhesion  of,  to  water 

and  watery  vapour,  62 

MuscHEKBROEX  discovcrs  the  Ijeyden 
vial,  223 

Muscular  force,  9 

Musical  string,  sound  of  a^  37 

tone  pn^uced  by  the  flame  of  hy- 
drogen, 279 

Mutual  action  of  electric  and  magnetic 
currents,  483 

Naphtha,  sources,  properties,  and  ele- 
ments of,  331 

N^hthalin,  331 

action  of  sulphuric  acid  on,  330 

Nascent  state,  affinities  of  gases  in  the, 
390 

Natural  knowledge,  foundation  of,  1 

philosophy,  1 

Nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacunm,  90 

Navigation  facilitated  by  polarized  light, 
179 

Needles  magnetized  by  electricity,  475 

Negative  electricity,  200 

Nbumawk,  on  atomic  weights  and  spe- 
cific heats,  511 

Neutralization,  302 

Newton*s,  Sir  Isaac,  experiments  on 
coloured  rings  of  light,  165 

^  refractive  powers,  155 

—  ^  thermometers,  93 

Nickel,  dissection  of,  by  nitric  acid,  76 

magnetism  of,  263 

NiEPscE,  on  heliographic  drawings,  400 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  decomposition  of, 
290,  303  et  seq. 

—  —  elements  of,  303  et  seq, 

—  protoxide  of  nitrogen  ob- 
tained frt)m,  290 

lime,  decomposed  by  carbonate 

of  ammonia,  307 

silver,    decomposed    by     solar 

light,  400 

Nitre,  decomposition  of,  by  sulphuric 
acid,  289 

natural  sources  of,  289,  392 

separation    of,    by   crystallization, 

from  glauber  salts,  70 

Nitric  acid,  aqueous  solution  of,  297 

deoxidation  of,  290,  292 

—  dilute  action  of,  upon  zinc,  290 

elements  of,  289,  296 

oxidating  agency  of,  297 

—  prevents  the  evolution  of  hydro- 
gen in  galvanic  arrangements,  414 
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Nitric  acid  produced  by  electric  sparks 
inairy289 

— —  —  pK>duction  from  nitre,  289     * 

— —  —  solution  of,  in  alcohol,  397 

Nitrogen,  268 

'  U-carburet  of,  334 

combination  of,  with  carbon,  332, 

335 

— »-  —  —  with  chlorine^  362 

hydrogen,  299, 301 

iodine^  361 

oxygen, 289, 298 

phosphorus,  383 

Nitrous  add,  295 

vapour,  analysis  of  light  trans- 
mitted through,  357 

I^Urum  Jkummant,  990 

Nob  I  LI,  on  thermo-electricity,  409 

Nodal  lines  on  vibrating  surChoes,  38, 
and  note 

Nomenclature,  chemical,  principles  of, 
294,309 

new,  in  crystallography,  85 

Non-lilminous  bodies,  146 

Non-metallic  elements,  343 

Notation,  chemical,  309 

Notion  of  force,  8 

Nuclei  of  crystals,  69 


Oblate  spheroidical  particles,  rhombo- 
hedron  and  six-sided  prism  formed 
of,  83 

Ocean,  currents  in  the,  115 

inexhaustible  store  of  heat  in  the, 

116 

phosphorescence  of  thei,  403 

Octohedral  octohedron,  81 

tetrahedron,  81 

Octohedron  formed  of  ephereB,  82 

of  tetrahednd  and  octohedral 

particles,  81 

CErstzd,  his  apparatus  for  the  com- 
prearion  of  liquids,  47 

— ^  —  discovciy  of  electro-magnetism, 
473 

OdM*8  formula  for  ascertaining  the  cur- 
rent action  of  any  voltaic  circuit, 
465 

Oil-gas  liquor,  326 

Oil,  mixture  of^  with  water,  62 

— ^  of  cassia,  high  d]q>er6ive  power  of, 
159 

—  —  vitriol,  367 
distillation  of,  124 

—  —  wine,  340 
Olefiant  gas,  319,  354 

— ^  -«-  and  chlorine,  mutual  action  o^ 
354 


Opaque  bodies,  150 


Opposing  affinities  of  zinc  and  platinum 

sur&ce8,426 
affinity,  414,  427 

Optical  toys,  147 

Optics,  science  of,  146 

Ordinary  ray  of  light,  169 

Organic  analysis,  316 

bodies,  decomposition  of,  316 

chemistry,  316 

matters,  phosphorescence  of,  403 

Origin  of  the  force  in  the  voltaic  pile, 
438 

Oscillations  of  a  solid  body,  38 

of  the  barometer,  139 

and  vibrations,  effects  of,  39 

Otto  de  Guericxe,  on  electrical  light, 
205 

Oxalic  add,  314 

decomposition  of,  314 

solution  of,  in  alcohol,  397 

ether,  341 

OsaRt  acetoteUOf  315 

Oxidating  agency  of  nitric  add,  297 

Oxide  of  ammonium,  420 

carbon,  313 

iron,  its  formation  by  steam,  and 

its  reduction  by  hydrogen,  396 

phosphorus,  378 

zinc,  formation  of,  in  simple  cir- 
cuits, 416 

Oxides,  designation  of,  294 

metallic,  reduced  by  current  affi- 
nity, 418 

nomenclature  regarding,  294 

reduction  of,  282 

result  from  combustions  in  oxygen, 

271 

Oxygen,  269 

— *-  absorption  of,  by  melted   silver, 
420 

acids,  alkalies,  and  oxides,  produced 

by  combustion  in,  271 

affinity  of  metals  for,  285,  437 

an   element    of    the   atmosphere, 

268 

apparatus  for  the  collection  of,  270 

combination  of,  with  boron,  387 

with  bromine,  358 

— . carbon,  312  et  teq. 

chlorine,  349 

— cyanogen,  337,  398 

hydro^,  279,  390 

i— iodine,  361 

. nitrogen,  289 

—  —  —  —  phosphorus,  377  j 

selenium,  373 

silicon,  384 

sulphur,  366 

—  enacts  the  part  of  a  supporter  of 
combustion^  and  a  combustible,  279 
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Oxygen,  evolution  of,  with  hydrogen  in 

the  voltameter,  434 

products  of  combustion  in,  871 

Oxy-hydrogen  flame,  intense  heat  of,  281 
Oyster-shells,  calcined^  phoephoreecence 

of,  403 

Paper  prepared  for  heliographic  draw- 
ings, 401 

Papin*8  digester,  128 

Para-cyanogen,  334 

Pelltier,  on  electro-thennancyi  472 

Pencil  of  rays,  149 

Pendulum,  length  of  the,  19 

oscillations  of  the,  19 

Per-chloric  acid,  362 

Per-chloride  of  carbon,  354 

phosphorus,  382 

Per-oxidc  of  chlorine,  362 

hydrogen,  31 1 

Per-oxidcs,  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon, 
348 

Phenomena,  observation  of»  1 

Phlogistic  theory,  283 

Phlogiston,  283 

Phosgene  gas,  401 

Phosphites,  378 

Phosphorescence,  phenomena  of^  402 

Phosphori,  403 

Phosphoric  acid,  376,  379 

Phosphorous  acid,  377 

Phosphorus,  376 

twids  of,  377  ct  seg. 

—  combination  of,  with  chlorine,  382 

witli  hydrogen,  381 

—  nitrogen,  383 

oxygen,  377 

combustion  of,  in  air,  267 

oxygen,  271 

—  oxide  of,  378 

—  iHjr-chloride  of,  382 
Kesqui-cliloride  of,  382 

slow  and  rapid  combustion  of,  398 

Phosphuret  of  barium,  378 

of  calcium,  381 

of  nitrogen,  383 

Pliosj)huret8,  377 

Phosphurctted  hydrogen  gas,  381 

Photometers,  161 

Photoniotrv',  161 

Physical  investigations,  safe  guide  in,  1 

sciences,  connexion  of  the,  518 

Pile  of  Volta,  436 

Pipes  for  hot  water  or  steam,  186 

Plane  surfaces,  reflection  of  light  from, 

152 
Plants  affected  by  light,  402 
Plate  electrical  machine,  207 
glass,  cohesion  of  smooth  surfaces 

of,  12 


Plates,  dissimilar  metallic,  contact  of^  in 

dilute  acids,  406 
— •-  generating  and  oonductiiigy  relative 

siae  and  position  of,  421 
Platinode  and  zincode,  445 
Platinum,  adhesion  of,  to  muruurjr,  60 

bal]s»891 

clean  surface  of,  inducee  the  tmion 

of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  860 
combination  of,  with  tin,  does  not 

affect  the  galvanometer,  417 

density  of,  285 

induces  the  combination  of  gases, 

381 
employment  of,  in  the  register  py- 
rometer, 98 
plate,  copper  precipitated  upon,  by 

cnrrent  affinity,  421 
powder,  used  to  conTeri    aleobol 

into  acetic  acid,  391 

precipitated,  S91 

Plummet,  its  deviation  from  the  peorpen- 

dicuUr,  17 
Points  of  rest  in  vibrating  bodiea,  81^ 

and  noU 
Polar  arrangements  in  electrical  esqperi- 

ments,  226 

electrical  states,  310 

forces,  12 

Polarity,  magnetic,  12 

of  electrolytes,  446 

of  the  voltaic  arrangement,  443 

Polarization,  coloured,  of  light,  175 

of  heat,  196 

light,  170 

sound,  172 

Polarized  light,  application  of,  to  usefiil 

purposes,  179 
Polarizing  tube,  178 
Poles  of  the  earth,  12 

of  the  magnet,  266 

Polyhedral  atoms,  79 

Pondera))le  matter,  heaviest  form  of,  866 

lightest  form  of,  279 

relation  of  light  to,  160 

Porosity,  7 

Porous  solids,  absorption  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter by,  67 
bodies,  induce  the  union  of  gases, 

392 
Positive  electricity,  200 
Potashes,  281 
Potassa,  281 

bromate  of,  356 

chlorate  of,  269,  361 

cyanate  of,  338 

decomposition  of,  by  iron,  at  a  high 

temperature,  283 

ferro-cyanate  of,  333 

hydrate  of,  342 
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Potassium,  282 

apparatus  for  its  evolution,  282 

—  bromide  of,  356 

— —  combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  280,  271 

decomix)sition  of  water  bj,  278 

seleuurct  of,  374 

sulphuret  of,  388 

PoniLLET,    on    electrical    conducting 
power  of  solutions,  484 

on  thenno-dectrioitj,  471 

Power  of  voltaic  batteries^  how  sustained, 

438 
Powers  of  nature,  1 
Precipitated  copper,  difiusion  of,  424 

platinum,  901 

Precipitation,  87 
Pressure,  8 

of  atmosphere   upon  the   human 

body,  35 

of  fluids,  41 

of  sand,  43 

Priestley  discovers  oxygen,  200 

protoxide  of  nitrogen,  282 

Primary  coils,  405 

and  secondary  character  of  decom- 
positions by  electro-chemical  action, 
454 
Primitive  form  of  calcareous  spar,  74 

of  crystals,  71 

fluor  spar,  78,  80 

Prism,  six-sided,  formed  of  oblate  q>he- 

roidical  particles,  83 
Prismatic  colours,  rotating  wheel  of,  150 

spectrum,  colours  of  the,  158, 168 

refraneibility  of  the  rays  of,  158 

system  of  crystals,  85 

Prisms,  157 

hollow,  filled  with  difierent  liquids, 

188 
Progressive  dilatation  of  solids  by  heat, 
101 

specific  heat,  110 

Projectile  forces,  10 

Protective  influence  of  metals,  extent  of, 

421  et  uq. 
Protectors  for  copper  sheathing  of  ships, 

422 
ProtOK»rburet  of  nitrogen,  836 
Proto-chloride  of  oarbcm,  355 
Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  200 
Protoxides,  action  of  muriatic  add  upon, 

347 
Proximate  principles,  302 
Prussian  blue,  333 
Prussic  acid,  336 
Pure  zinc,  action  of  diluted  sulphuric 

acid  upon,  415 
Pyramidal  system  of  crystals,  60 
Pyrometers,  07 
I^rrometric  scales,  100 


Pyrophoric  state  of  metals,  380 
Pyrophosphoric  acid,  380 
Pyroxilic  spirit,  330 

QuADRAiTT  dectrometcr,  225 

Quadri-hydro  carbon,  328 

forms  a  compound  with  chlorine, 

355 

Qualitative  analysis  of  the  classical  ele- 
ments, 285 

Quantitative  relations  of  the  components 
of  the  classical  elements,  285 

Quicksilver,  action  of,  upon  square  bars 
of  tin,  78 


Radiavt  heat,  145, 180 
—  —  decreases  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the   source  of   the 
rays,  181 

—  mirrors  for  experiments  on,  181 

•—  passage  of  through  translucent 

substances,  180 

separated  from  light,  105 

true  glass  of,  102 

Radiation  of  cast  and  polished  silver,  184 

of  cold,  186 

of  heat,  145,  180 

by  polished  and  cast  metal 

surfaces,  183 

—  in  vacuo,  187 

in  nature,  importance  of,  185 

of  light,  151 

Radiating  powers  of  bodies  for  heat,  183 

Radicals,  meaning  of  the  term,  342 

Radius  of  the  earth,  20 

Rate  of  evaporation,  134 

Ratio  of  scales  of  thermometers  to  each 
other,  05 

Ray  of  light,  140 

Rays  of  heat,  180,  103 

pencil  of,  140 

refrangibility  of,  in  the  spectrum,  158 

solar,  examined  by  the  prism,  157, 

188 

Rbaumu&*s  thermometer,  04 

Reduction  of  metallic  salts  by  current 
affinity,  418 

of  oxides,  282 

Reflection  of  light,  151 

poUriaation  by,  171, 173 

Refraction,  double,  of  Iceland  spar,  168 

—  index  of,  determined,  155 

of  heat,  188 

of  light,  151 

Refractive   powers    of   solids,    liquids, 
gases,  and  vapours,  1 56 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  the  spec- 
trum, 158 

Refrigeration  increases  the  power  of  a 
magnet,  263 
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RegMter  pyrometer,  98 

ItelAtive  distances  of  atomSy  507  ei  mq. 

llepulsioii,  10 

of  aerial  molecules  bj  heat,  14 

Ilepalsive  force  of  heat,  14,  89 
liesidiial  charge  of  electricity,  230 
RennoQS  electricity,  198,  437 
Betarding  cells  in  the  diwected  battery, 

433 
Reversing  plates  in  the  dissected  battery, 

effects  of,  433 
Rhombic    dodecahedron    formed  from 

cubical  particles,  80 
Rhombohedxul  system  of  crystals,  85 
Rhombohedron,  formed  of  oblate  sphe- 
roidical particles,  83 
Rich  MAX  killed  by  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, 260 
Ritchie,  his  experiments  on  the  rela- 
tion  of   the   powers  of  reflection, 
absorption,  and  radiation  of  heat,  184 

his  galvanometer,  410 

Rock  crystal,  385 

§alt,  constant  diathermancy  of,  191 

lenses  and  prisms  of,  192 

singuUr  diathermancy  of,  190 

Rocks  split  by  capillary  action,  5S 

Rolling  of  thunder,  251 

Rosin,  precipitation  of,  from  its  solution 

in  spirit  of  wine  by  water,  67 
Rotation,  elwtro-nuifi^etic,  478 

of  circular  plates,  486 

of  voltaic  flaino,  48 1 


RuMFORD,  hiH  mode  of  coni|karing  two 
sourci'H  of  illumination,  151 

h'lH  exj)criment.s  on  friction,  87 

Rupert'8  drop,  philonophy  of  the  play- 
thing so  named,  14 
Rupture  of  vessels,  by  the  freezing  of 

water,  51 
RuTUEUKonn  diwcovcrs  nitrogen,  268 

Safety  lamp,  325 

Hal -amnion  iai",  nature  of,  3:)0 

Saline  bodies  produced  by  the  concur- 
rence of  the  force  of  adhesion  with 
affinity,  392 

Halts,  action  of  acids  upon,  393 

decomposition  of,  in  illustration  of 

the  play  of  concurrent  forces  of 
affinity,  393  ct  seq. 

compound  solutions  of,  adjustment 

of  concurrent  forces  in,  394 

crystallization  of,  68 

efflorescent,  342 

— —  fonns  of  crystals  of,  68 

metallic,  reduction  of,  by  light,  399 

■         sc])aration  of,  by  crystallization,  70 

— —  water  of  crystallization  of,  342 

'^^  vcTORio*8  thermometer,  91 


Sand,  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  106 

flowing  and  presBure  of,  43 

regular  figures  produced  bjr,  on  a  n- 

brating  plate  of  giaars,  38  and  moU 
Saturated  solutions,  60 
Saturation,  80 

of  water  with   the    moiie    soluble 

346 


Saxtoit's  magneto-electric  machine,  49> 

Scales  of  thermometers,  94 

— ; ratio  of,  to  each  other,  SM^ 

Science,  abstract  and  nataral,  diflTerenoe 
between,  1 

advance  of,  1 

perfection  of,  upon  what  dependent, 

90 

preparation  for  the  study  of,  1 

two  things  requisite  to  the  forma- 
tion of,  3 

unity  of,  519 

ScoRESBT,  on  the  formation  of  magnets, 
260 

Soa,  refracted  and  reflected  lig^t  of  the, 
179 

water,  action  of,  upon   the  copper 

sheathing  of  ships,  422 

—  phosphorescence  of,  403 

spontaneous  evaporation  of,  134 

weeds,  ashes  of,  281 

Sealing-wax,  electricity  of,  197 

Secondary  affinity,  396 

combination,  302 

affinity  of,  thrown  into  circula- 
tion, 417 

forms  of  crystals,  71,  79 

radiation  of  heat,  193 

of  light,  163 

results  of  electrolysis,  454  et  seq. 

Seebeck,  on , the  reduction  of  metallic 
salts  by  light,  399 

on  thermo-electricity,  467 

on  the  solar  spectrum,  188 

Seleniate  of  zinc,  change  of  its  crystals 

by  sun-light,  86 
Selenic  acid,  373 
Selenious  acid,  373 
SelcHium,  372 

combinations  of,  with  hydrogen,  374 

with  oxygen,  373 

Selenuret  of  potassium,  374 
Sclenuretted  hydrogen,  376 
Self-induction  of  conducting  wire,  494 
Self-luminous  bodies,  146 
Sensation  of  heat  and  cold,  88 
Separation   of  liquids  from  each  other 

by  filtration,  65 
Sesqui-chloride  of  phosphorus,  382 
Shadows  of  opaque  bodies,  150 

relative  darkness  of,  151 

Shells,  gorgeous  colours  of,  165 
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Shell-lae,  an  excellent  umolator,  280, 231 
Ships,  copper  sheathing   of,   protected 

from  corrosion,  422 
Shock,  electric,  223, 500 

magneto^lectric,  492, 494 

torpedo  and  gymnotus,  497  fi  ^eq, 

SixE8*8  hydrometer,  24,  noie 

SiUca,384 

SUicon,  383 

combinations  of,  with  chlorine,  385 

with  fluorine,  386 

with  oxygen,  384 

Silver,  chloride  of,  decomposed  by  solar 

light,  400  ei  Meg, 

^asedy  absorbs  oxygen,  420 

nitrate  of,  decomposed   by    solar 

light,  400 
radiating  power  of  polished  and 

cast,  183 
Simple  circuit,  406 
activity  of  its  conducting  wire, 

407 

—  —  conditions  for  the  formation  oi^ 
406 

SiKOER*8  gold-leaf  electrometer,  204 

Sling,  power  of  the^  9,  10 

Slow  combustion,  arrangements  for  ef- 
fecting. 324 

Snow,  thawing  of,  near  the  trunks  of 
trees,  193 

Soda,  281 

Soda-water,  61 

Soils,  formation  of  nitre  upon,  392 

Solar  heat,  absorption  of^  in  passing 
through  air,  187 

reception  of,  affected  by  colour, 

187 

light,  146 

^  reduction  of  metallic  salts  by,  399 

phosphori,  403 

ray  examined  by  the  prism,  167, 138 

rays,  heat  of,  separated  from  light, 

195 

spectrum,  Uack  bands  contained  in 

the,  160 

^  chemical  rays  of,  402 

—  —  heat  of  the,  depends  upon  the 
prism,  188 

phenomena  of  the,  157, 159 

and  terrestrial  heat,  resemblance 

of,  193 
Solid  metals  are  the  best  conductors  of 

heat,  107 
liquid  and  aeriform  states^  AmiliAy 

illustration  of,  40 
Solidification,  evolution  of  heat  by,  123 
Solid  conduction,  462 
matter  present  in    flame,  evolves 

light,  189,  323 
Solids,  cohesion  of,  12 


Solids,  how  recovered  from  solution  in 
water,  68 

— —  linear  dilatation  of,  by  heat,  90 

properties  of,  45 

refractive  powers  of,  156 

slowly  ffhft^ging  their  internal  struc- 
ture, 86 

solution  of,  in  liquids,  59 

table  of  the  force  of  cohesion  of,  40 

Solubility  of  bodies  influenced  by  tem- 
perature^ 60 

Solution,  energy  of  the  force  of,  60 

generally  aided  by  heat,  remarkable 

exceptions  to  this  law,  61 

—  of  gases  in  water,  61 
of  solids  in  liquids,  59 

of  some  metals  in  quicksilver,  59 

of  sugar  in  water,  60 

promoted  by  diminishing  cohesion, 

60 

and  mixture,  as  instances  of  the 

force  of  adhesion,  59 

Solutions  concentrated  by  cold,  68 

electrical  conducting  power  of,  464 

of  salts,  adjustment  of  concurr^it 

forces  in,  394 

mixture  of,  394 

Solvents,  action  of,  upon  solids,  60 

nature  of,  how  influenced,  397 

Sound,  beats  of,  165 

phenomena  of,  36 

polarization  of,  172 

produced  by  the  combustion  of  hy- 
drogen, 279 

progress  of,  in  a  second  of  time, 

150 

-velocity  of,  compared  with  that  of 

light,  250 

vibrations  of,  149 

Soundingwboards,  37 

Southwark  bridge,  expansion  o^  104 

Specific  electric  induction,  228 

gravity,  21 

affected  by  temperature,  105 

gravities,  table  of,  30 

heat,  117 

of  atoms,  510  et  teg, 

heats  and  atomic  weights,  corres- 
pondence of,  510 

inductive  capacities,  229 

insulating  power  of  gas,  237 

Spectra,  from  artificial  lights,  examined, 
161 

Spectrum,  161 

chemical  rays  of,  402 

colours  of  the,  166 

lines  in  the^  ^  357,  359 

Spherical  atoms,  82 

—  —  theoiy  of,  in  crystallization,  82 
particles,  tetrahedron,  octohedron, 

20 
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■cute    rfaambohedroii,    and    cube 
formed  of,  82 

Spherical  muUeem,  precipitation  of  me- 
tallic copper  upon,  433  et  mg. 

Spheroidal  atoms,  606 

l^nrit  thermometer,  93, 96 

Spirits,  specific  gravity  of,  al  63^^  105 

— »-  temperature  al  which  the  apedfic 
g;raTit3r  of,  ia  determined,  106 

Spirituous  liquors  concentrated  bjcold,68 

Spongy  platinum,  action  of,  on  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  and  other  gases,  300 

Spontaneous  evaporation,  133 

ignition  in  chlorine,  344 

inflammability  of  phosf^uretted  hy- 
drogen, 381 

Square  bars  of  ifaalleable  metals,  how 
affected  by  hammering,  78 

Stahl,  on  combustion,  283 

Standard  measure,  20 

of  specific  gravity,  23 

weights  and  measures  are  adjusted 

at  62*,  106 

Starch  combines  with  iodine,  360 

Steam,  advantages  oi^  as  a  generator  of 
force,  131 

^—  density  of,  130 

^—  elastic  force  of,  44 

engine,  principle  of  the,  132 

force  and  temperature  of,  128 

—  weight  of,  at  different  tem- 
peratures, 133 

high  pressure,  127 

sudden  escape  of,  132 

increases  the  power  of  the  constant 

battery,  439 

latent  heat  of,  129, 130 

weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of,  133 

Steel  bars,  how  magnetized,  258 

saturated  with  magnetism,  268 

combustion  of,  87 

Stoves  highly  heated,  110 

Strength  of  bodies  affected  by  vibration, 
39 

of  materials,  table  of  the,  40 

Structure,  internal,  slow  change  of,  in 
solids,  86 

Sub-carburctted  hydrogen,  320 

Sucking  pump,  construction  of  the,  30, 
note. 

Sugar-candy,  68 

Sugar,  conversion  of,  into  alcohol,  by 
yeast,  392 

equivalent  constitution  of,  316 

mixtures  of,  detected  by  polarized 

light,  179 

production  of,  from  lignin,  329 

Kolution  of,  in  water,  60 

vaiieties  of,  tested  by  polarixation, 

179 


Sulphate  of  ammonia  upon  wmdawB,  901 
of  copper,  a  perfectly  athermanoiis 

substance,  190 
precipitatioD  of,iinom  its  aqoe- 

ous  solution  by  oil  of  vitriol,  67 

use  0^  in  sim]^  circles,  415 

of  nidcel,  change  c^  its  crystals  by 

sun-light,  86 
— —  of  potash  and  copper^  irregnlarity 

of  its  contrsctiao  in  co<ding  firom 

fusion,  84 
~— of  soda,  instantaneous  crystalliza- 

tkn  of  its  saturated  solution,  6B 
of  sine,  change  of  its  crystals  by 

sun-light,  86 
SulphonaphthaUc  add,  330 
Sulpho-vinate  of  baryta  and  lead,  341 
Su^ho-vinic  acid,  340 
Sulphur,  364 

combinations  of,  with  carfooDy  S71 

^  with  chlorine,  372 

hydrogen,  365 

oxygen,  366 

combustion  of,  in  air  or  oxygen, 

forms  sulphurous  acid,  366 
with  nitre    forms    snlphnrie 

add,  368 

crystallization  of,  86 

crystallized,  60 

electricity  of,  247, 248 

Sulphurct  of  carbon,  contractions  of,  509 
of  potassium,  a  source  of  bi-sulphu- 

retted  hydrogen,  366 
•^—  of  silver  an  intermediate  link  be- 
tween electrolytes  and  conductors, 

462 
Sulphurets,  365 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  365 
—  abstracted    from    water    by 

charcoal,  67 
Sulphuric  acid,  368 
action  of,  on  alcohol,  318L  320L 

339 

on  hydro-carbons,  339 

on  naphthalin,  339 

anhydrous,  368 

aqueo,  368 

attraction  of,  for  water,  368 

diluted,  action  of,  upon  amalga- 
mated zinc,  404 

upon  pure  zinc,  416 

employed  in  the  voltameter, 

434 

dispersive  powers  of,  159 

mixture  of,  with  water,  63 

production  of,  by  the  combustion 

of  sulphur  and  nitre,  368 

by  the  distillation  of  green 

vitriol,  367 
Sulphurous  acid  gas,  367 
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SuLSEB,  on  the  taste  prodaced  by  the 
contact  of  metals,  4 12 

Sun,  light  and  heat  of  the,  86 

Sun-light  affects  the  structure  of  dystal- 
Ime  bodies,  86 

Sui&oe,  charge  of  eiectricitjr  upon,  208, 
216 

— —  influence  of,  npon  absoiption  of  ra- 
diant heat,  182  ■ 

upon  current  affinity,  421  et 

teq, 

generating  and  conducting,  422 

8ymU>ls  used  in  the  atomic  theoiy,  665 

for  illustrating  definite  proportions^ 

287 

Stmmer,  on  electricity,  190 

Synthesis,  272 

of  water,  279 

Synthetic  powers  of  art,  limits  to  the,  286 

Systems  of  czystals,  86 

Table   for  collecting   or   transferring 

gases,  29,  note. 
TactUe  property  of  the  skin,  6 
Talbot,  on  hc^(>gn^hic  drawings^  400 
Tangential  direction  of  forces,  482 
Tartaric  acid,  solution  o^  in  alcohol,  397 
Taylor's  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the 

thermometer,  96 
Temperature^  change   of,   afiects    the 

power  of  a  battery,  439 

depression  o^  at  great  heights^  120 

equilibrum  o^  brought  abont  by 

radiation,  185 
fixed,  of  melting  ice  a&d  boiling 

water,  93 

influences  solution,  60 

Tenninal  inductrio  and  indocteona  snr- 

fiice8,442 
Terrestrial  heat,  abMtption  o^  by  sur- 

£M:es,  187 
— —  — •  analogy  of,  to  solar  heat,  193 

magnetism,  261,  490 

— — principal  effects  of  imitated,  486 

Tessnlar  system  of  crystals^  86 

Test  of  the  goodness  of  a  thennometer, 

96 
Tetrahedral  octohedron,  81 

tetrahedron,  81 

Tetrahedron  fonned  with  spherical  par^ 

tides,  82 
with  tetrahedral  and  octohedral 

particles,  81 
Thawing,  123 
of  snow  near  the  tronks  of  trees, 

193 
Theories  of  crystallizalion,  79, 82 

of  light,  148 

Thermo-electric  batteries^  470 
combinationsi  469 


Thermo-electric  couples,  468 

current,  470 

Thermo-electricity,  467 
Thermometer,  91 

accessible  heights  measured  by,  126 

accuracy  of,  tested,  96 

degrees  of,  94 

deUcacy  of,  96 

differential,  92 

graduation  of,  93 

unprovement  oc^  93 

liquids  used  in  fillings  93, 96 

mercurial,  93, 96 

metaUio^  97 

ratio  of  the  scales  of,  96 

scales^  ids.  the  Centigrade,  or  Cd- 

siu8*s,  De  Lisle*8^  Fahrenheit's,  and 

Beaumnr's,  94 

iqurit,93,96 

Thermoscope,  190, 194 

Tbilobier,  on  liquid  carbonic  add,  143 

Thousand-grain  bottle,  22 

Thunder  and  lightning,  phenomena  d(^ 

249 
Time,  an  inq;Nirtant  elemmt  in  the  action 

offeree,  13 
Tin,  action  of  quicksilver  upon  square 

barso^  77 
lineal,  387 

Tinder,  a  form  of  charcoal,  276 
Toipedo,  dectridty  of  the,  496 
Torsion  dectrometor,  204 
— ^  galvanometer,  410 
Touch,  deUcate  sense  of,  6 
Tourmaline  becomes  dectiical  by  heat, 

247 

polarization  of  light  by,  170 

Biogalar  optical  properties  oft  170 

Trade  winds,  114 

Transfer  of  dements  in  galvanic  arrange- 
ments, 413 
of  snbstances  during  dectrolysis, 

463 
Transitioii  point  of  liquids  and  vapours, 

144 
Tranducent  substances,  passage  of  rar 

diant  heat  through  189 
Transparent  bodies,  160 
Trees,  thawing  of  snow  near  the  trunks 

0^193 
Trough,  voltaic,  436 
True  glass  of  radiant  heat,  192 
Tubes  burst  during  the  absorpticni  of 

water  by  dry  wooden  plugs,  66 
membranous,  employed  in  ezperi- 

ments  upon  current  affinity,  423, 438 
Tuning^fcn-k,  vilnrations  of  the,  36,  note. 

Ultimate  atoms  and  coostitation  of 
matter,  6 
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Undulations  of  the  etherial  mediom,  148 
Uniaxal  cryBtalB,  85 
Unit  jar,  826 
Unity  of  science,  519 
Uax,  on  latent  heat  of  vaponrs,  131 
Urea  influences  the  crystalline  form  of 
common  salt,  70 

Vacuo,  fall  of  bodies  in,  17 

radiation  in,  187 

Vaporization,  44 

increase  of  volmne  from,  131 

Vapour,  aqueous,  force  of,  and  rate  of, 

its  evaporation  per  minute,  134 
Vi^urs,  bad  conductors  of  heat,  110 
^—-bromine,  iodine,  and  nitrous  acid, 

analysis  of  light  which  has  been 

transmitted  through,  350 
— —  depression  of  the  barometric  colunm 

by,  133 

escape  of,  into  the  atmosphere,  132 

latent  heat  of,  131 

— ^  produced  at  common  temperatures, 

133 

—  proposed  substitution  of  several  for 
steam,  132 

—  refractive  powers  of,  156 
and  gases,  48 

Variation   and   dip   of    the    magnetic 
needle,  261 

Varieties  of  force,  10 

Vegetable  matter,  elements  of,  316 

Vegetables  growing,  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  275 

Vegetation  influenced  by  light,  402 

Velocity  of  air  rushing  into  a  vacuum,  66 

of  light,  150 

of  sound,  250 

of  lightning  compared  with  that  of 

sound,  250 

of  motion,  9,  13 

of  sound  in  different  media,  37 

of  spark  discharge,  236 

Ventilation,  hints  respecting,  113 

Vibrating  rods  become  elongated,  39 

Vibration    facilitates    the  reception  of 
nmgnetisra,  263 

of  glass  plates,  38  and  note. 

Vibrations  of  light  and  sound,  148 

Vinegar,  cliange  of  alcohol  into,  318, 391 

Viscosity  of  liquids,  48 

Vision,  147 

Visual  impressions,  retention  of,  147 

Vital  air,  269 

Vitreous  electricity,  198,  437 

Volt  A,  his  splendid  instrument  of  ex- 
perimental research,  435 

his  theory  of  the  pile,  437 

Volta-electric  induction,  487 

Voltaic  4>atterie8,  436 


Voltaic  batteries,  excitation  and  doratioB 
of,  438 

battery,  disruptive  discharge  of,  460 

origin  of  force  in  the,  438 

—  combinations,  formula  for  ascer- 
taining current  action  of,  4^ 

compositions  anddecompoflitioiia,418 

'  electricity  compared  with  ^machine 

electricity,  460 

flame,  461 

i^pearance  of,  in  air  and  in  vai- 

cuo,  461 

rotation  of,  481 

pUe,  435 

Voltameters,  434 

Volume  corrected  for  moisture,  141 

for  pressure,  32 

temperature,  105 

increase  of,  from  vaporization,  131 

Volumes,  laws  of  combination  of,  S87 

Wall,  on  the  identity  of  lightning  with 

electricity,  249 
Walsh,  on  the  torpedo,  497 
Water,  276 

action  of,  upon  pulverized  glass,  00 

action  of,  upon  zinc,  404 

aeration  of,  a  most  important  pro- 
cess in  nature,  59 

analysb  of,  by  various  methods,  276 

et  teq. 

anomalous  expansion  of,  104,  115 

bad  conductor  of  heat,  108 

boiled  by  heat  evolved  during  pow- 
erful friction  of  metal  surfaces,  88 

boiling,  temperature  of,  93 

compressibility  of,  47 

constitution  of,  proved  by  analysis, 

276 

by  synthesis,  279 

conversion  of,  into  steam,  128 

decomposed  by  constant  l)attery,439 

contact  of  metals,  406 

decomposition  of,  by  various  me- 
thods, 276  et  »eq, 

necessary  to  current  affinity, 

416 

definite  combinations  of,  342 

ebullition  of,  at  atmospheric  tem- 
perature under  reduced  pressure,  59 

escape  of,  from  cr}'stals,  342 

evaporation  and  freezing  of,  excites 

electricity,  248 

expansive  force  of,  in  its  passage 

into  ice,  50 

freed  from  air,  59 

heated  by  currents,  112,  1 15 

maximum  density  of,  104,  115 

mixes  with  many  liquids  in  the  most 

perfect  manner,  62 
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Water  of  compositiony  342 

of  ciystaUizatioii,  342 

paasage  of,  through  animal  mem- 
brane, 63 

presence   of,   in   the  atmoiiphere, 

275 

recently  boiled,  absorbs  air,  50 

refractive  power  of,  155 

saline  matter  in,  affecto  both  the 

freezing  point  and  point  of  maxi- 
mnm  density,  116 

saturated  with  a  salt,  60 

saturation  of,  with  the  more  soluble 

gases,  346 

solution  of  gases  in,  61 

vapour  of,  passed  over  hot  iron,  306 

warm,    transported   by   the   gulf- 
stream,  115 

weight  of  the  imperial  gallon  of,  20 

wets  magnesia  readily,  but  not  iron, 

56 

Water-bath,  for  collecting  or  transferring 
gases,  29,  note, 

batt^,  442 

&lls,  foam  and  spray  of,  50 

hammer,  6 

pump,  construction  of  the,  30,  note. 

Watt,  on  steam,  131 

Waves,  formation  of,  148 

WzDowooo,  his  plan  for  copying  paint- 
ings on  glass,  400 

his  pyrometer,  07 

Weight,  0 

•  definition  of,  17 

of  air,  20 

an  object  afiected  by  altitude,  21 

—opposed  to  elasticity,  10 

Weiss,  on  ciystallography,  85 

Welding  of  platinum  to  glass,  57 

Wzll's  explanation  of  Uie  formation  of 
dew,  186 

Wetting  of  dean  surfiices,  51 

Whxatstone,  on  the  instantaneity  of 
the  electric  dischaige,  236 

on  the  polarization  of  sound,  173 


Wheel  barometer,  construction  of  the, 

3\,.note. 
White  light,  composition  of,  150 
Wicks  of  lamps  and  candles,  theory  of 

the  action  of,  55 
Windows,  sulphate  of  ammonia  upon, 

302 
Wire  of  a  battery,  rotation  of,  about  a 

magnet,  470 

drawing,  70 

gauze  arrests  flame,  325 

WoLLASTON,  his  battery  plates,  437 

his  ciyophorus,  125 

reflecting  goniometer,  73 

theory  of  ^herical  atoms,  82 

Wood,  by  friction,  evolves  heat,  87 

ashes,  281 

Wooden  wedges,  employed  for  splitting 

rocks,  56 
Woody  fibre,  or  lignin,  sugar  produced 

from,  320 

Ykast,  317 

induces  the  formation  of  alcohol 

from  sugar,  302 
TouKG,  on  the  escape  of  ve^pours  into 

the  atmosphere^  132 

Zero  of  thermometers,  05 

Zig-zag  path  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  251 

Zinc,  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on,  200 

— heat,  air,  water,  and  adds 

upon,  404 

affinity  of,  for  chlorine,  416 

decomposition  of  water  by,  277 

and  platinum  plates,  action  of  dilute 

adds  upon,  412 

employment  of,  in  simple  drdes  of 

current  affinity,  404 
prevents  corrosion  of  copper  sheath- 
ing of  ships,  422 

pure,  and  common,  action  of  diluted 

sulphuric  add  upon,  415 
Zincode  and  platinode^  445  . 
Zirconium,  crystals  of,  410 
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DYNAMICS,  or  a  TREATISE  on  MOTION;  to  which  is  added,  a 

SHORT  TREATISE  on  ATTRACTIONa    By  SAMUEL  EARNSHAW,  M.A, 

of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.    Octavo,  with  many  Cuts. 

THE  NEW  CRATYLUS;  or,  CONTRIBUTIONS  towards  a  more 

ACCURATE    KNOWLEDGE    of   the    GREEK    LANGUAGE.      By  JOHN 
WILUAM  DONALDSON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     17*. 
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STEMMATA     ATHENIENSIA;      Tables     of     BIOGRAPHY, 

CHRONOLOGY,  and  HISTORY,  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classics,  bt, 

DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  EUMENIDES  OF  ^SCHYLUS, 

with  the  Greek  Text,  and  Critical  Remarks.  From  the  German  of  MULLER.   9#.  6<L 

THE  FROGS  OF  ARISTOPHANES,  with  ENGLISH  NOTES, 

for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Students.    By  the  Rev.  H.  P.  COOKESLEY.  7*. 


London:  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  Publighcr,  We&t  Strand. 


j&tnsfi;  CoUese.  Contion* 


CLASS  OF 


CIVIL  ENGINEERING  AND  MINING. 


The  want  of  a  83r8tem  of  education,  suitable  to  young  men  intended 
for  Mining  pursuits,  or  about  to  enter  the  profession  of  Civil  Engineers, 
has  been  generally  admitted.  The  subject  has,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  King's  College,  and  they 
hare  at  length  arranged  a  plan,  which  they  now  present  to  the  public, 
in  the  confident  hope,  that  it  will  be  found  useful  not  only  to  this  class 
of  Students,  but  to  others  who  wish  to  obtain  a  scientific  education. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  will  comprise  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  and  Hydrostatical  Machines ;  the  Steam-Engine  and  iU 
applications;  theoretical  and  practical  Chemistry;  Metallurgy,  Geology, 
and  Mineralogy :  the  theory  and  practice  of  Mining ;  the  elementary- 
properties  of  Matter,  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity;  Machine, 
drawing,  practical  Perspective,  and  Surveying. 

The  complete  Course  of  study  will  occupy  from  two  to  three  years. 


The  several  Courses  will  annually  be- 
gin on  or  about  the  1st  of  October,  and 
close  on  or  about  the  Ist  of  July. 

The  Fee  is  31/.  10«.  for  the  whole  ^-ear's 
Course. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  College  Exa- 
minations, there  will  be,  at  the  end  of  the 
Second  and  Third  Years,  Special  Exami- 
nations in  this  department,  for  the  pur- 


pose of  granting  Certificates  of  Honour 
to  deserving  Students. 

Those  who  go  through  the  full  Course 
of  Three  Years,  and  obtain  Certificates 
of  good  conduct,  will  be  admitted  into  the 
Class  of  '*  King^s  College  Associates.** 

The  Students  in  this  Class  are  under 
the  same  ReguUtions  as  the  regular 
Students  in  the  Senior  Department. 


It  is  hoped,  that  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Civil  Engineering  and 
Mining  Class,  at  King's  College,  will  possess  sufficient  elementary 
knowledge  to  enable  the  Professors  to  carry  them  through  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  in  the  course  of  the  first  year. 


MATHEMATICS.— Professor  Hall,  A.  M. 


Plane  Geometry,  Algebra,  Loga- 
rithms, Plane  Trigonometry,  and  the 
principles  of  Land  Surveying. 

Those  who  have  already  a  competent 
knowledge  of  the  first  three  articles, 
(which  are  absolutely  indispeiisable  to  I 


their  progrras  in  several  branches  of 
instruction,)  will  be  taught  the  appli< 
cation  of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus. 
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NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.— Pbofessor  Moselet,  F.  R.  S. 


CLASS  OF  MECHANICS. 


The  Courses  of  intirueiion  and  praxes 
given  in  this  dsas  during  the  first  year 
will  embrace  the  following  subjects  : — 

First  Tbrm. 

(I.)  A  general  and  introductory  dis- 
cussion of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of 
Ifatter,  its  Elementary  Forces,  and  the 
rarious  circumstances  of  its  Extension, 
Compression,  and  Rupture.  (2.)  A  ge- 
neral and  introductory  Course  of  Statics 


and  Dynamics,  having  referenoe  to  the 
faetg  only  of  those  Sciences^ 


Sboond  T 


Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Staties  and 
Dynamics,  and  the  Mechanical  Powers. 

Third  Tbrk. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Hydro- 
statics, Hydro-dynamics,  and  HydxaiUie 
Machines. 


CHEMISTRY.— Professor  Daniell,  F.  R.  S. 


It  is  intended  that,  in  the  First  Year, 
the  Studeiits  shall  attend  on  Elementary 
Course,  in  which  a  Preparatory  View  will 
bo  taken  of  the  Forces  which  concur  to  the 
production  qf  Chemical  Phenomena. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  syste- 
matize what  the  bef;iimer  already  knows 
from  common  experience,  and  to  lead  him 
ou  to  increase  this  kn(»wledge  gradually 
by  the  results  of  experiment ;  to  teach 
him  the  Inductive  Method  of  reasoning 
from  Phenomena ;  and  to  explain  to  him 
the  General  Views  and  Theories  of  the 
Science. 

The  Introductory  Lectures  will  com- 
prise first  notions  of  Matter  and  Force, 
and  exemplifications  of  the  action  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Force;  then  will  follow 
the  Laws  of  Gravitation,  Cohesion,  Heat, 
Elasticity,  Adhesion,  Radiant  Heat  and 
Light ;  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for 
the  complete  understanding  of  Chemical 
phenomena. 


The  phenomena  of  Eiedrieiiff  and 
Magnetism  will  next  be  discnflsod. 

The  Force  of  Affinity,  the  Nature  of 
Different  Species  of  Mattery  simple  and 
compound,  the  Laws  of  Composition  and 
Decomposition,  Definite,  Multiple  and 
Equivalent  Proportions,  will  be  dwelt 
upon  and  illustrated  at  greater  IcngUi. 

The  Pupil  will  thus  bo  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  more  complicated  solu- 
tions of  Current  Affinity,  the  Galvanic 
Circuit,  the  Voltaic  Battery,  the  Laws 
of  Electrolysis,  and  Thermo-Electricity. 

This  Course  will  conclude  with  a  Ge- 
neral View  of  the  phenomena  of  Electro^ 
Magnetism  and  MagnetO'Eleotridty. 

The  display  of  these  Forces  in  the  grand 
operations  of  Nature,  will  form  principal 
objects  of  illustration,  and  particularly  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  Atmosphere,  the 
phenomena  of  Thunder  and  LiglUning, 
Winds,  Rain,  &c. 


N.  B.  In  the  second  year  it  is  proposed  that  the  Students  shall  attend  a  course  of 
Practical  Chkmistry,  in  which  the  application  of  the  Science  to  the  Arts  will  be 
taught ;  and  the  processes  of  the  different  Manufactures,  of  Metallurgy,  and  of 
Domestic  Economy,  will  be  explained  and  illustrated. 
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GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.— Mr.  Bbadlkt. 


1 .  Explanation  of  the  distinction  between 

Geometrical  Problems,  tkeoreHeaUy 
considered ;  and  their  practical  ap- 
plication in  drawing. 

2.  Problems  on  straight  lines,  and  plane 

angles. 

3.  Use  of  the  Instruments  used  in  Geo- 

metrical Drawing. 

4.  Problems  on  plane  figures,  consisting 

of  right  lines,  and  the  circle. 
d.  Problems  on  the  Curves  ooonrring  in 
drawing. 

6.  Problems  solved   by  means  of  the 

Compasses  alone. 

7.  General  principles  of  Practical  Geo- 

metry, of  three  dimensions. 

8.  Problems  on  lines  and  planes  referred 

to  co-ordinate  planes. 

9.  Problems  on  the  mutual  intersections 

of  solids  of  revolution,  applicable 
to  the  construction  of  groins,  bridges, 
&c. 

10.  Problems  on  the  developement  of  so- 
lids and  surfaces,  applicable  in  ma- 
sonry, carpentry,  &c. 

1 1.  General  principles  on  which  the  de- 
lineation of  solids  is  effected  on 
co-ordinate  planes ;  constituting 
Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  or  Pro- 
files, and  applied  to  machines,  en- 
gines, bridges,  locks,  &c. 

12.  General  principles  on  which  the 
pictorial  representation  of  certain 
forms  is  effected  by  the  application 
of  purely  Geometrical  principles. 
Limits  of  this  application,  distinc- 
tion between  the  picture  of  an^rfwl, 


and  the  perspective  drawing  of  a 
/>nni^A/fiiiafi,  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
planation of  some  apparent  para- 
doxes. 

13.  Definitions  of  the  aooessory  lines 
and  planes  required  in  drawing  in 
perspective. 

14.  Delineation  of  plane  figures  in  per- 
spective. 

15.  Delineations  of  solids  bounded  by 
planes; 

16.  Modifications  in  the  forms  of  objects 
as  projected  on  a  plane,  by  changes 

in  the  relative  distances  of  the  ob- 
ject,  the  vertex,  and  the  plane  of 
the  Picture. 
17>  Isometrical  Projection,  its  applica- 
« tion  and  uses. 

18.  Delineation  of  parts  of  Machines, 
Instruments,  Tools^  &c.  on  these 
different  principles. 

19.  Delineation  of   the  Circles  of  the 

Sphere  on  a  Plane;  application  to 
the  construction  of  maps,  and  the 
solution  of  astronomical  problems. 

20.  General  principles  on  which  Light 
and  Shade,  and  Pictorial  Effect,  may 
be  introduced  in  Geometrical  Draw- 
ing. 

21.  Projection  of  Shadows,  Atrial  Per- 
spective Colouring. 

Considerable  facility  in  the  power  of 
drawing  by  eye,  with  precision  and  free- 
dom, is  requisite  to  constitute  a  good 
draughtsman,  and  is  to  be  attained  by 
constant  practice  in  sketching  objects  of 
any  kind  from  nature. 


It  IS  hoped  that  the  attainments  of  the  Pupils  may  be  such  that  the  ^tvl  yearns 
Course  shall  comprise  at  letut  the  first  sixteen  of  the  above  Articles 

N.  B.  Each  PupU  must  be  provided  with  a  Drawing-board,  (at  least  3  feet  by  2,) 
Compasses,  Drmwing-pen,  T  Square,  Rule,  Scale,  Indian  rubber,  4  Drawing- 
pins,  StidL  of  Indian  Ink,  Camel-hair  Pencils,  and  Saucer. 

li  should  be  obterved  thia  ihne  Lesmmt  wUi  embrace  a  large  portkn  qf  what  it 

eaOed  by  the  French,  "  DeeenpHve  Oeometrjf.'' 
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EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor  Wheatstone.  F.  R.  S. 


The  first  yearns  course  will  be  an  Ele- 
mentary one,  and  will  embrace  the  sub- 
jects of  Sound,  Heat,  Light,  Static  and 
Dynamic  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 
Xn  the  second  year,  the  subject  of  the 


Lectures  will    bo    the    Applicmtions  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Useful  Arta. 


This  course 
in  the  Spring. 


of  Lectures  will  be  given 


GEOLOGICAL  MINERALOGY.— Mr.  J.  Tenxant,  F.  G.S. 


The  course  will  commence  with  the 
Phytieal  and  Chemicai  cluumoters  of 
Minerals  in  general. 

PAy«t<Mi/.— Crystallization,  Cleavage, 
Fracture,  Hardness,  &c. 

Chemical, — Use  of  the  Blow-Pipe; 
Action  of  Acids,  &,c. 

The  principal  simple  materials  will  next 
be  separately  examined,  and  the  readiest 
mode  of  distinguishing  them  described. 
Earthy,  Alkaline,   and  Acidifirous. 

Quartz,  Garnets,  Hornblende,  Fel- 
spar, Mica,  Talc,  Calcareous  Spar,  Ba- 
r)'tc5»,  Strontinn,  Salt,  &c.  &c. 

CoMIirSTlULK. 

Sulphur,  Bitumen,  Coals,  &c. 

Metallic. 
Native  MetalH,  and  their  combinations 
with  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c. 


Rocks   aocordino   to  trkir  Mjhbral 
Structukx. 

Primary.— Granite,      GneiaSy      Mica 
Slate,  Porph^Ty,  &c. 

Seecndary, — Limestones,    Sandstones 
and  Coal  Measures. 

ro/(caii«c.— Lava,  Trap,  Basalt,  &c. 

Mineral  Veins,  Dykes,  Faults,  &e. 


Prooeuei  emphffed  in  reducing  Meialiie 

Ores* 

The  instruction  will  consist  of  a  minute 
description  of  all  the  substances  entering 
into  the  composition  of  Rocks,  or  whidi 
an>  usihI  in  the  Arts;  illustrated  by 
characteristic  specimens,  and    diagrams 

of  their  principal  forms,    stratification, 
&c. 


Particulars  of  the  Course  in  Geology,  by  Professor  Phillips, 
F.  R.  S.,  will  he  given  hereafter. 

Fees  for  the  Admission  qf  occasional  Students  to  separate  Courses, 

£    s.  d.  £    s,  d. 

IVIathcmatics 4    4    0  per  Term,  or  10  10    0  for  the  Three  Terms. 

Natural  Philosophy  ...  2    2    0 ditto 5    5    0 ditto. ..  .cliito. 

Chemistry  7    7    0  ....ditto ditto. 

Geological  Mineralogy    2    2    0  for  the  Course. 

Geometrical  Diawing      2    2    0  per  Term..,.    5    5    0 ditto dttto. 

Such  Students  in  this  department  as  wish  to  study  any  classical 
or  modern  languages,  are  referred  to  the  General,  or  Tabular 
Statements  for  the  Lecture  hours  and  terms. 


LoNDox :— John  W.  Parkjcr,  St.  Martin's  Lawe. 
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